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- ARTICLES 


Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: 
-The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism 


° C. OLGIN 


In September 1955, a few months before Stalin’s dethronement as ideological 
pontiff, Party members and the Soviet intelligentsia were informed by Kommuntst, 
the organ of the Central Committee, that Soviet philosophers and theoreticians 
had, for reasons left unspecified, been neglecting Lenin’s philosophical legacy. 
This neglect, among other things, had resulted in the dissociation of dialectics 
from logic and the theory of knowledge, contrary to Lenin’s insistence that all 
three should be treated in close unity; in the failure to appreciate that the foremost 
thinkers of the world were responsible for posing many questions to which, it 
was alleged, Marxism gave the answers; and in the consequent failure to give 
Hegelian philosophy the earnest attention demanded by the Leninist principle of 
partiinost (adherence to the Party spirit). As a result of this neglect and certain 
faulty judgments, errors had been allowed to creep into the important textbook 

Dialectical Materialism, written by a collective of 11 members or associate members 
of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, headed by 
Professor @. F’ Aleksandrov, until recently the Institute’s director. 

The textbook, published the year before in an edition of 1,100,000 copies, had 
been the basic prescribed book for the study of the philosophical foundation of 
Commynist ideology at all colleges and institutes, Party seminaries, and the like 
throughout the Communist bloc. However, the errors it contained as a result of 
the neglect of Lenin’s legacy were so grave, according to Kommunist, as to render 
it virtually useless.? 

What were these errors? The major sources of trouble appeared to be Alek- 
sandrov’s wholesale condemnation of Hegelian philosophy and the failure to 
follow Lenin’s precept of treating dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge 


1 Kommunist, No. 14 (1955), pp. 45—56. 
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in closest unity. The indebtedness of Marx and Engels, the founders of dialectizal 
materialism, to Hegel had always been officially limited to the basis laws, the 
“rational nucleus” of Hegel’s system, which they had “put right” on a material- 
istic basis. However,’soon after the inauguration of the campaign to overcome -he 
personality cult after the Twentieth Party Congress, Kommunist printed an article 
entitled “On*the Evaluation of Hegels Philosophical Heritage,” to mark -zhe 
125th anniversary of his death. Hegel’s genius, it seems, had won the admiration 
- of Lenin, even though he had deplored the German philosopher’s ‘idealistic and 
` theistic “aberrations.” Lenin was apparently particularly attracted by his Science 
of Logic, a conspectus of which formed the central theme of Lenin’s Philosophical 
` Notebooks. Indeed, in one of his last works, the article “On the Significance of Mil- 
itant Materialism,” Lenin had recommended the study of Hegel’s dialectical lozic 
and advised the editorial board of the magazine Pod znamenem [Marksizma (Under -he 
Banner of Marxism) to form a circle of “materialistic friends of Hegel.” However, 
Stalin must have been out of sympathy with these views. At any rate, he mot 
only curtailed the scope and role of dialectics in his “popularized” version of 
` dialectical materialism in the Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist 
Party, but subsequently even branded the whole Hegelian system as the aristo- 
cratic reaction to the French Revolution and French materialism. The author of 
the Kommunist article decried the fact that this evaluation of. Hegelian dialectics 
had become dogmatized and had found its\way into the Short Philosoph cal 
Dictionary and the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, \ 

Such an attitude, however, was patently contrary to the Leninist principle of 
partiinost, which demanded the exploitation of everything that is good from 
every available source. True, Hegel was allegedly a bourgeois philosopher end 
therefore could not solve many important problems which he himself had posited, 
but he was an objective rather than a subjective idealist, and he had studied histcry, 
law, and science. The categories of his Science of Logic were therefore not fust 
empty shells, but had true content. However, the greatest achievement of 
Hegel’s genius, according to Kommunist’s interpretation of Lenin, was to prove 
the essence of dialectics—“‘the intimate ties, if not identity, uniting our mental proc- 
esses with the most general laws of evolving nature, including human society.’”? 

It may be doubted whether the average reader of Kommunist was grectly 
moved by this news, but teachers and students soon felt the intpactof Len-n’s 
philosophical legacy when in 1956 the enlarged program of instruction on dia- 
lectical and historical materialism was introduced into the curriculums of all 
higher institutes of learning. Dialectical logic was even elevated to the status of a 
metaphysical science in its own right. No textbook on the new subject was 
available, but in the spring of 1957 the higher-level teachers were informed that 
a work entitled Categories of Materialistic Dialectics had been published. Its hurcble . 
origin (the provincial Yaroslavl Pedagogical Institute) was amply compensated for 
by a full-scale review id Kommunist, which after slight criticism here and there 
recommended it for use in all higher educational establishments. Kommunist went 





3 Ibid., No. 17 (1956), pp. 101-13. - 
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` further: the Soviet Party workers and intelligentsia, the reviewer said, had for a 
long time been deprived of works on these Categories, “without which a deep 
understanding of nature and society is impossible.” *? Tt wasenow the urgent task 
of Soviet philosophers, social workers, ‘scientists, atid men of letters to develop 
the categories further by applying them to all aspects of Soviet tife, including 
political economy, science, technology, and art. 


In this, by Soviet standards, unostentatious manner, with a show even of the 
outwardly democratic spirit favored by the Khrushchev regime, a vast campaign 
for the reconstruction of Communism’s philosophical basis was launched. As far 
as the general public was concerned, this represented the first concrete step by the 
“workers of the ideological front” in their self-assumed task of eradicating the 
“cult of the individual” and of developing Marxism-Leninism “creatively,” thus 
helping to overcome the students’ apathy and bezideinost (lack of ideas and 
principles) leading to wholesale nonattendance at dialectical materialism classes and 
seminaries, to defections from the Komsomol, and to leanings toward bourgeois 
ideologies and revivals of religious feelings, all of which were openly mentioned 
by Minister of Education of the USSR Kairov at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

The air of spontaneity, the homely touch of the initiative of a peripheral 
organization was, of course, an elaborate part of the usual Communist mise en 
scène. Almost three years of hard debate and discussions at the Institute of Philos- 
ophy, recorded in the Institutes magazine Voprosy filosofii, preceded these 
declarations, disclosing serious differences of opinion as well as bitter personal 
rivalries and sudden about-faces by illustrious academicians. The resolutions 
passed at the Congress and the Kommunist articles merely gave official recognition 
to an accomplished fact—the triumphant entry of “rationalized Hegelianism”’ into 
Soviet ideology. Thus, the decade-old suppression of Lenin’s legacy by Stalin 
and his followers had been lifted. 

The reasons for this cavalier treatment of Lenin’s ideological precepts under 
Stalin who, in all matters of practical policy, appeared to be his apt and faithful 
disciple still await detailed and impartial investigation. The only explanation so 
fag offered by the Soviets—that Stalin’s personal aversion to the Hegelian system 
was elevated by his followers to the status of a principle in an attempt to liquidate 
Lenin’s philosophical legacy altogether—can be dismissed out of hand. For one 
thing, the tecords, scanty as they are, show clearly that the suppression was 
initiated on Stalin’s direct orders, his followers merely treading the path laid 
down for them, though it is possible that they may have gone further than the 
late dictator intended. 

A widely-held Western opinion, on the other hand, is that Stalin regarded 
dialectics of any kind as a danger to an established regime and therefore began 
to eliminate the dialectical content of Marxism soon after getting rid of the last 
of his political opponents. -In that case it could be assumed that Lenin’s legacy 
was simply buried under the resultant ruins of Marxism itself. This plausible 
theory, however, does not correspond to the known facts. True, in the primitivized 


3 Ibid., No. 6 (1957), pp. 120—26. 
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version of dialectical materialism covered by the short relevent secti: 
Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party, written to Stalis 
and published in 1936, the “unity of opposites” was slurred over and the 
“negation of negation” (the fepetition of features of the old in the new z 
level, Lenin’s¢‘spiral approach of human thought in pursuit of truth”) 
But, in the first place, these features of dialectics (not particularly favorec 
are precisely those which, interpreted politically, would represent the 
ative rather than the revolutionary element. Second, unlike the f 
laws included in the Shor# Course, they are philosophical concepts of sı 
plexity and as such are apt to confuse the Party rank and file and th 
intakes of Stalin’s higher educational establishments for which the Sé 
had clearly been intended. The hierarchy, the Party activists, and the int 
apparently had free access to all these adjuncts to the basic laws “esse: 
deeper understanding of nature and society,” including Hegel’s logical c 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks had then been published, for they were x 
together with his On Militant Materialism, in the 1940 edition of the bib 
of works recommended for the study of dialectical materialism in co 
with the Short Course. . 

Also in 1940, Professor Aleksandrov (coeditor with member of 
Central Committee Pospelov of the- bibliography) published his Pr 
Marxism, in which Hegel was given pride of place as creator of the | 
system.® Two whole pages were devoted to his logical categories and 
as forms of reasoning fully explained. There is no indication, judging 
few late prewar numbers of Pod znamenem Marksizma still available. 
“materialistic friends of Hegel” were in any way denied the right to p 
task set for them by Lenin—to “rationalize” Hegel’s dialectical logic and 
to the Party and non-Party intelligentsia in a form’ they could und 
in spite of attacks on chief editor Deborin, whom Stalin in 1931 labeled a’ 
vizing idealist.” The attacks, however, were apparently motivated by * 
associations of the accused rather than by a desire to curb the group’s ac 
the ideological front. 

The logical conclusion would therefore seem to be that for some j 
the stabilization of his regime, Stalin’s views on dialectics in gener: 
Lenin’s legacy in particular remained neutral, unless he was simply 1 
time. The move to stop the penetration of Lenin’s philosophical pre: 
Soviet ideology was made much later, being inaugurated by an article ir 
(as Kommunist was then called) entitled “On the Wrong Interpretation Q 
Classics” in the spring of 1944, which seems to have settled the fate o: 
menem Marksizma. The date and the fact that the move was soon fo) 
Zhdanov’s campaign of repression against artistic liberty, Western lear 
so on removes the question from the level of hypothetical cons. 


4 Istoriya VKP(b) : Kratky kurs (A Short Course of the History of the Soviet Comm 
Moscow, 1936, Section 2, Chap. 4. 

5 G. F. Aleksandrov, Predshestrenniki Marksizma (Precursors ‘of Marxism), Moscow, 1! 

€ Pod znamensm Marksizma, Nos. 11 and 12 (1938). » 
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regarding Stalin’s own ideological views to the plane of practical politics. The 
Russian chauvinism cultivated during the war and the decision to cut all ties with 
the West as soon as hostilities were over—the Stalin-Molotov conception of 
political and economic autarky—necessitated a corresponding autarky in ideolog- 
ical matters, a development incompatible with the further exploitation of Lenin’s 
legacy. An even weightier reason for Stalin’s decision to suppress it, however, 
becomes apparent upon examining the seemingly unimportant article “On the 
Significance of Militant Materialism” first printed in 1922 in the third issue of 
Pod znamenem Marksizma.” Perhaps as a result of his plebeian origin or of political 
experience, Stalin had a deep aversion to the formation of an intellectual elite, 
which was amply demonstrated by his actions. However, one of the main points 
of the article was Lenin’s insistence that the building of Communism was unthink- 
able without such an elite, drawn from all sections of the population, with a 
reconstructed Marxist philosophy as its rallying point. 

Considering that this thesis seems to have been aired by Trotsky in the first 
two numbers of Pod znamenem Marksizma and that Lenin was therefore whole- 
heartedly supporting this “archtraitor,” the suppression of the organ of the “ma- 
terialistic friends of Hegel” and of Lenin’s legacy becomes readily understandable; 
the wonder is how and why they survived for so long. It seems that either Stalin 
had been slow to realize the true import of Lenin’s ideas or that Lenin’s prestige 
was so high that the dictator had to wait for his own, self-ordained pontification 
and the victorious end to the war before suppressing these ideas. 

By 1947, however, the decision had been made and implemented during the 
so-called philosophical discussion of Professor Aleksandrov’s latest work A 
History of Western Philosophy, presumably (the book is not available) an expanded 
version of his earlier Precursors of Marxism. Why this work was ever allowed to 
be published will remain a matter of conjecture; we can only note that, albeit 
with certain misgivings, it was given a favorable reception by Professor Alek- 
sandrov’s colleagues at the Institute of Philosophy. The “discussion” organized 
by the Academy on the express orders of Stalin, with Zhdanov leading the attack, 
was plainly designed to settle the question of Lenin’s legacy once and for all. 
Zhdanov, speaking officially on behalf of the Party Central Committee, gave the 
academicians to understand that Marx and Engels had revolutionized philosophy 
as such, that Lenin did not have to go to any source other than these two classics, 
and that it was therefore useless to bring up the question of Hegel once mote. 
The principle of partiinost meant the rejection of anything contrary to the revo- 
lutionary, proletarian, materialistic Weltanschauung expounded in Stalin’s Short 
Course. Mentioning “the sad fate of Pod znamenem Marksizma,” Zhdanov cuttly 
told the philosophers to stop philosophizing and get on with the job of “creatively 
interpreting Marxism-Leninism” for the greater glory of the Soviet Communist 
Party and the advancement of the proletarian revolution. 

None of the academicians who made up Zhdanov’s audience appears to have 
had the temerity to bring up Lenin’s philosophical legacy as authority against 





7 See also V. I. Lenin, Socbinentya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., XXVI, 180—90. 
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‘these assertions. Professor Aleksandrov inseli led the surrender 'and soon 


S edid in’ obtaining, Stalin’s confidence and with it the appointment as the 
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Institute’ s director: 
+” ‘It is'interesting to note.that Professor M. M. Rozental, one of the presar 
leaders’ of the , materialistic friends of Hegel” come-back, had been even’quick 


. tially, the textbooks on dialectical materialism of this period were expanded >» 
‘versions of the Short Course rendering, padded out with examples from Engel’s |, 


to trim his sails, publishing in 1946 his Marxist Dialectical Method, in which Hegel: 


" was given.a very rough treatment and dialectical logic simply ‘ignored.® Yet the 


surrender was, surprisingly, not complete. At any rate, an early number of | 
Voprosy filosofi (which replaced Pod znamenem Marksizma) stated that “. .. some 


philosophers ...[Ptof. Kedrov and others] still hold, views current ‘among ‘ 


certain sections of the Soviet intelligentsia before the war.”® However, by 1949 
all resistance seems to have been broken and the Institute of Philosophy reduced 
to, tegurgitating Stalin’s pronouncements. A number of works on dialectical 


\ 
t 
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materialism were written in this vein, including two by Professor Aleksandrov : 


it is true, took certain liberties (particularly during the Problems of Linguistics 
period), suggestive of an attempt to escape from the narrow limits of his own 
Short Course version of dialectical materialism and possibly from those of Marxism 
as such. Accredited Party theoreticians, however, such as Tseretelli and Chertkov, 
who tried to use Stalin’s own arguments to reintroduce the “unity of opposites” 
ptinciple were pulled up sharply for “opportunism” and “Hegelianism.” Substan- 


Dialectics of Nature and full of quotes from Stalin’s grimly deterministic and 
conformist Problems of Economics, which some look upon as Ais philosophical 
legacy. Man’s mental processes were described in terms of Pavlov’s second 
signal system plus formal logic. Of dialectical logic, of Hegel (except in terms of 
abuse) there was not one word. An excellent example of the labored, turgid, pseudo- 
scientific “philosophy” resulting from an attempt to expand the 14 pages of the 
Short Course version into books of from 400 to 500 pages without saying one 
word more that matters is On Dialectical Materialism, published in its second edi- 


, » tion of 500,000 copies just after Stalin’s death (presumably to include Malenkov’s 


speech at the Nineteenth Party Congress).}° 


However, the first wave of de-Stalinization, probably spontameoug, was now , 


on the way. Pravda immediately subjected this book to sharp criticism for its ! 


` which were published in enormous editions for use as textbooks. Stalin himself, . ° 


overt sycophantism; as a result, it appears to have been takèn out of circulation, i 


together presumably with the half dozen or so blatantly Stalinist products of the 
Institute of Philosophy. Professor Aleksandrov and his team of ten assistants 
(five of whom had helped produce Os Dialectical Materialism) thereupon acted 
quickly and issued the textbook Dialectical Materialism mentioned earlier. 
Virtually de-Stalinized, with Stalin reduced from “coryphaeus of science-and 


ideology” to “continuer of the work of Marx, Engels, and Lenin,” and expurgated . 





8 M. M. Rozental, Marksisisky dialektichesky metod (Marxist Dialectical Method), Moscow, 1946. 
® Voprosy filosofii, No. 3 (1948), pp. 3—15. 
10 © dialehticheskom matserializme (On Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1953. 
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of the determinism of “Problems of Economics and of Hagel’s ploy: pronounce- one. 
mefits on the Grigin and destiny of mankind, Aleksandrov’s Dialectical Materialism ' 
was 2 typical product'of the brief Malenkov area. Hegel, it is‘ true, was given’a 

, whole chapter and the “reactionary” character of bis teaching. streséed. to a lesser- 

. degree-than before, but beneath its de-Stalinized terminology and form the new “ 
textbook was virtually a repetition of its predecessor—another expanded Short > 

. Course version of Stalinist “philosophy.” 

Unfortunately for Professor Aleksandrov, the wave of de-Stalidization had 

' meanwhile grown into something like a ground swell and half measures were no 
longer sufficient. At the discussion of the book at the Institute of Philosophy 
early in 1954 (this time apparently organized without the prompting of the Patty. 

“Céntral Committee) Professor Kedrov, seconded by Professor Lebedev, starting 

. with cautious criticisms concerning the omission of the law of “negation of 
negation,” quickly came to the main point: The categories must be segregated . 
from the basic laws and treated as.a complete systém and their role as a method : 
of reasoning explained. Professor, Oizerman, one of Aleksandrow’s Dialectical 

. Materialism team, sensing the way the wind was blowing, soon confessed to 
“faulty treatment.” Others, however, refused to follow suit, arguing that to give 
the logical categories such a treatment might elevate them above the basic laws, 
as the “Menshevizing idealists” (the editorial board of Pod znamenem Marksizma) 
had done earlier. Even Aleksandrov’s assertion that “Lenin in no work intended 
for publication ever mentioned the categories” failed to turn the tide}? The 
ultimate decision was that he had presented dialectical materialism detached from 
logic and the theory of knowledge. l 

Nothing serves better to illustrate the changed relations between the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and official circles since Stalin’s death than a comparison between 
this discussion and the one of 1947. On the earlier occasion, Zhdanov issued 
orders which the academicians accepted practically without a murmur. In 1954, 
on the other hand, long before the Central Committee gave its official blessing, 
these same academicians turned on Aleksandrov, the former protégé of Stalin 
and Malenkov, who in spite of some support could not beat back the attack from 
his own position of orthodoxy.* This may not be an indication of the academi-' 
cians’ moral courage, but it does seem to indicate that the popularity of the 
campaign, flowed more from inner convictions than from the mere desire to 
please the regime, an important point as far as the chances of failure or success were 

` ‘concerned. 

By 1955, the campaign was in full swing, and Voprosy filosofii printed a series 
of-artidles and reports on discussions all dealing with the problem. Typical of the 
“i GB Aleksandrov (ed.), Dialektichesky materializm (Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1954. 

+ 18 Voprasy filosofa, No. 4 (1954), pp. 203—204. 
*. 1% In addition, Aleksandrov was accused of having sabotaged the program of work mapped out 
after the 1947 discussion. True, the program had included Lenin’s postulate of the unity of dialectics, 

- logic, and the theory of knowledge, but it is not clear whether formal logic or the rationalized Hegelian 
vlier was meant. In any case, the records of Voprosy filosofii from 1949 through 1954 show that practi- 
cally all the academicians heartily supported Aleksandrov in this “sabotage” of Lenin’s precepts by 

7 concentrating all their efforts on the apotheosis of Stalin. 
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line taken were such statements as “Marxism is not a dogma, it is a lead to actien”; 
“in his Philosophical’ Notebooks Lenin undertook the tremendous task of recasting 
Hegelian dialectics, pagticularly Hegel’s Science of Logic...” ; and “[Lenin’ s] precepts 
were up to now neglected . . . and only formal logic studied.” 13 A possible practical 
approach was guggested by Rozental, who advocated the principle of a differen- 
tiated treatment of Communist philosophy according to the type of class concerned. 
In his article “Lenin’s Dialectical Logic” he stated that “fermal logic deals only 


- w u + 


with’ the common, the general. [It is suitable] for use in lower schools,... for - 


inculcating obligatory, elementary forms of thought, ... [but is] inadequate for 
solving higher problems in science and politics.”14 Outside the Soviet Union, 
Togliatti, the head of the Italian Communist Party, even went so far as to zast 
doubts on the literary philosophical integrity of Marx himself by quoting Lerin’s 
comment that it is impossible to understand Das Kapital without having sead 
the whole of Hegel’s Science of Logic.15 Some of Marx’ contemporaries had branded 
Das Kapital a piece of Hegélian sophistry; now leading Communist theoreti- 
cians were making statements which seemed tq indicate that they, as Lenin bezore 
them, perhaps doubted the infallibility of Marxist dogma. 


Some time later, the result of the discussions was given in sum by the presid-um , 


of the Institute of Philosophy.1® After repeating the accusations against A.ek- 
sandrov and, in passing, condemning Professor Maksimov, head of the phios- 
ophy of science section, the attention of the Institute was drawn to the fa.lts 
engendered by all these shortcomings, and their removal demanded. The In- 
stitute was told to develop the “Lenin stage” of Marxist philosophy on the basis 


of the newest findings of science and the latest practice of the Communist Perty 


and a program of action was suggested. This program included: 


1. Revision of dialectical materialism in the light of Lenin’s postulate of the 
unity of dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge. | 

2. Revision of historical materialism based on a deeper study of socialist 
economic formations. i 

3. Revision of the philosophy of the natural sciences on the basis of the study 
of the newest findings in physics. 

4. History of world philosophy. 

In response to these suggestions the Institute planned a program of activities 
for the period 1956-60 which was far-reaching in its scope. Administratively, a 
detailed program for sending members of the Institute to study industry end 
agriculture on the spot was to be worked out, seminars on technical and scientfic 
activities in the USSR set up, and lectures by leading scientists organized at the 


Institute. The study schedule included: the unity of dialectics, logic, and ~he , 


theory of knowledge, philosophical questions of mathematics, contemporary 
theories of space and time in relation to dialectical materialism, the sciéntific and 


18 Thid., No. 2 (1955), pp. 1—15. 
14 Thid., pp. 34—35. 

18 Thid., No. 4 (1955), pp. 54—56. 
18 Tbid., No. 5 (1955), pp. 190-96. 
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philosophical significance of the theory of relativity, contemporary views on 
cosmogony and dialectical materialism, questions of law, cause, necessity, and 
chance in contemporary statistical physics, pee and dialectical materialism, 
and Pavlov’s theories.?’ 


The 1956 issues of Voprosy filosofii showed that the program was being 
followed exactly, but disagreements arose almost from the very beginning. 
Thus, in the very first issye there is ample evidence of a lack of agreement on the 
most important point of all—the identification of the system of logical categories 
with the general relationship of material things. Head of the chair of dialectical 
and historical materialism at Moscow University Beletsky was reprimanded for 
his view, presumably shared by a large section of the staff and students, that 
Hegel had assumed the ontological character of his categories and thereby come 
to false conclusions, an error which must not be repeated. Nevertheless, he argued, 
Hegel’s categories were perfectly formulated as forms of thought and they should 
be accepted as such without reference to the natural sciences. Conversely, scien- 
tists could accept their concrete laws without reference to dialectics. This state- 
ment was immediately challenged by the head of the university’s philosophical 
faculty, who on the basis of Kommunist stated, “Hegel did not check the true 
content of his categories,... the classics of Marxism did.”18 This statement is, 
however, wrong on both counts, if the Kommunist article on the rehabilitation of 
Hegel referred to earlier and Engels admissions in Dialectics of Nature are to be 
believed. 


At this point the argument was given added piquancy by the reminder of 
Professor Tugarinov of Leningrad University that the definition of the categories 
of materialistic dialectics had not been agreed upon. He suggested a reclassification 
of the whole Hegelian system, in particular the separation of the “substantial” 
(matter, time, space, etc.) and the “relational” (essence, cause, effect, etc.)1® 


Meanwhile, another step was taken to ensure Communist solidarity. Lenin’s 
Philosophical Notebooks, published in France in 1955, were reviewed by top 
French Communist Party theoreticians in a manner designed to remove all 
suspicion that the present ideological reconstruction was in any way a reversal of 
Marxism as Lenin really understood it, thereby cutting short the arguments of 
Polish and Yugoslav dissenters in justification of their own revisionism. ?° 


By the beginning of this year, the close association between Lenin’s version of 
Marxism and Hegel’s philosophy had been officially recognized. Thus, Professor 
Oizerman openly stated that “Lenin’s continuation of the work of Hegel and 
Marx consisted in a dialectical review of the history of human thought, science, 
and technology.”*1 The way was therefore clear for the Institute of Philosophy 
to work on its program of transforming by 1960 the dialectical materialism of 





17 Ibid , pp. 197—98. 

18 Thid., No. 1 (1956), pp. 188—89. 

19 Jbid., No. 3 (1956), pp. 151—60. 

20 Did, No. 2 (1957), pp. 198—200. 
21 Thid., No. 1 (1958) pp. 105—12. 


Stalin’s Short Course, the credo a the revolutionary proletariat, into the philosophy 
of ‘the’ Soviet empire and its elite. Considering the scope of the. progrzn, the 
fout-yeat period allowed for its completion is probably the bare minimum. 


ay However, from the Party leaders’ point of view, the filling of the vacuum leet 


ae 


“by: Stalin’s deshronement could not wait until the Institute had comple-ed its 


task. Lenin’s philosophical legacy had been paraded before the public and the ° 


, curriculums of the institutes of higher education adjusted to include dialectical 


‘logic as an integral part of dialectical materialism. Therefore a textbook had to bë ~ 


ptovided for its study. The Yaroslavl.Pedagogical Institute’s Categories of Materian: ` 


istic a a appears to have been the Ministry of Education’s answer to th= 
problem.?? This provincial institute seems to have played a very special role in th= 
preliminary stages of the campaign for ideological reconstruction. The recards af 
the debates and discussions in Voprosy filosofii show that its team of writers must 
have been at work on the project even while the Stalinists or Malenkovites wer2 
still officially in control at the centre, a situation which would seem to imply thar 
influential members of the highest levels of the Party hierarchy were backing the 
venture. 

Whatever the reasons for the choice of provincial Yaroslavl, the Institate o= 
Philosophy must have felt pleased at being relieved of direct responsibilty fo- 
this first attempt to present the basis of “Marxist dialectical logic” in textbook 
form—even though one of its leading members, Professor Rozental, took ovez 
the general editorship. Moreover, to date at least the Institate of Philosopay haz ' 
not followed Kommunist’s example of showering indiscriminate praises on the 
Yaroslavl production. This caution may be well-founded. To “extract the retiona- 
nucleus” of the Hegelian system and “turn it the right way up” by finding ite 
counterparts in nature and economics is one thing ; to perform the same operation 
particularly under Soviet conditions, on the system of Hegelian categories, whick 
their creator openly called “the essence of the World Spirit,” only one steg ` 
removed from the divine Logos, is quite another matter. Engel’s tertative 
attempt in Dialectics of Nature cannot be termed an unqualified success and the 
results of the Yaroslavl team’s effort under Rozental are not much better, even if 
we accept the basic tenets of dialectical materialism. The difficulty of deciding 
what treatment to accord the philosophical concepts of time, space, and matter, 
included both in the Yaroslavl Scientific Notes, upon which the textbook is based, 
and (such was the hurry) in Rozental’s introduction to the textbook itselr, was 
overcome by simply leaving them out in the text, presumably in line with Profes- 
sor Tugarinov’s recommendations. Rozental’s choice of Engel’s definition of the 
philosophical concepts of time as “nothing but the sum total of hours” and of 


„space as “nothing but the sum total of cubic meters”?3 seems to indicate that 


the close cooperation between philosophers and scientists demanded by the 
presidium of the Academy of Sciences was hardly being effected. 





= Rozental and Shtraks (eds.),, Kategorii materialisticheskoi dialektiki (Categories of Matecialistic 
Dialectica), Yaroslavl, 1956, 
233 Thid., p. 36. 
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However, even without these awkward hurdles, the eas of such Hegelian 
categories “as ‘form and content, the general and the particular, essence and 
phenomenon, chance and necessity, and law in thé material world is a tricky 
business for both Marxists and Leninists. The authdr of the chapter dealing with 
form arid content, for example, was forced to look for a metaphysical inner form 
pervading the structure of the egg but hidden by the shell; and to talk of the 
outward form of a building without mentioning the architect or his plans as 
‘expressing the inner structure, the bricks and beams.** l 

Nor can it be expected that the confidence of students in the efficacy of dià- 
lectical logic in solving concrete problems will be increased by the regime’s 
- obvious wish to make quick political capital from the new venture. The claim to 
infallibility for governmental decisions as a result of the correct application of 
its principles may be legitimate propaganda, but it can remain effective, in the 
eyes of the students, only so long as the regime is not forced to make a volte-face 
while the textbook is still in use. 

The main difficulty, however, seems to lie in the direction already indicated 
by Aleksandroy’s chief defender during the 1954 discussion, Georgiev. Alek- 
sandrov’s accusers had demanded that the categories be treated as one coherent 
system so as to make them effective as modes of reasoning. Georgiev warned that 
such treatment might elevate them aboye the basic laws and in the end detach 
them from materialistic reality. 

Categories of Materialistic Dialectics is obviously a compromise. In the intro- 
duction the editor tries with some degree of success to present a mentally stimu- 
lating picture of the interplay between general ideas and concepts integrated into 
the material world and a Marxist society. The text, however, is a maze of 
illustrations from nature, backed by quotations from Engels and Lenin, supple- 
mented by a few examples from modern science and numerous decisions of the 
Soviet Communist Party leaders, a maze in which the operation of the whole 
system is hopelessly lost. 

The problem of avoiding such an error, for which Lenin reproached Ple- 
khanov and for which Aleksandrov was castigated at the 1954 discussion, while at 
the saime time safeguarding against the dangers of the Beletsky heresy—the 
detachment of dialectical categories from the material world—is obviously a major 
one. Marze hartdling of. the categories in Das Kapital and the confident tone in 
which Rozental spoke in his review of Philosophical Notebooks of “Marxist dialecti- 
cal logic,” as though it were a finished product,*5 is certainly no proof that the 
problem has been solved. Indeed, the reports of the progress of instruction in the 
new subject would seem to disprove such a thought. Of course, Voprosy filosofii’s 
tendency to lay all the blame on the teachers distorts the picture somewhat and 
the pessimistic tone may be purposely exaggerated; but the reports do seem to 
present a picture of the complete decline of Communist ideology among the 
technical intelligentsia in the Stalin area and show the magnitude of the task 
awaiting Soviet philosophers, scientists, and pedagogues. i 
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It would seem that prior to the introduction of the revised program, studenis 
and leads of institutes alike regarded instruction in dialectical materialism as a 
minor nuisance. Lecturers were selected from redundant historians or jurists wko 
had not even qualified in the subject, or at best from low-grade teachers. Studenzs 
were passed inthis most important subject, the philosophical basis of Communisn, 
after a perfunctory examination by a board of examiners which, strictly against 
regulations, usually did not include a single philosopher. Under the circum- 
stances, Stalin’s primitivized Short Course version, still apparently in use here ard | 
there, is probably being gratefully expounded, since more often than not the 
ambitious new course is over the heads of the lecturers and, as.a result, tke 
apathy of students is even worse than before. The problem of finding teachezs 
with the necessary qualifications is now a major one. Whereas it was previous_y 
possible for lecturers on Communist philosophy at a technical college to know 
little or nothing of the main branch of science studied there, they will row Fe 
required to qualify in it. The textbooks on dialectical materialism at present =n 
preparation are still undifferentiated, but voices are already being raised that a new 
set, one for each major branch of science, must be provided and the time allotted 
at technical higher educational establishments for the study of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism raised from 70 hours to 90 or 100 hours per year.?8 Although 
these points are certain to raise additional difficulties, they also indicate what 
the Party’s theoreticians had in mind when talking of Lenin’ 's postulate of “tre 
unity of dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge.” 


The experience of postwar years has amply demonstrated the complete 
apathy and probable revulsion on the part of students towards the stale philosopk- 
ical basis of the Communist doctrine, and for the doctrine itself. Both are being 
brought up-to-date to eliminate obvious anachronisms; but beyond this the 
intention is clearly to present dialectical materialism as the basis of every branca 
of science, not, as previously, by mere assertions, but by interweaving dialectical 
et with the concrete laws which students must memorize in the course of the=r 


ordinary studies. 


It is impossible to say without at least one of the new textbooks or. hand 
whether or not the Soviet philosophers are likely to prove equal to the difficut 
task before them. The confident tone of Voprosy filosofii on this pfointds certainly 
no criterion, and on the pedagogical side at any rate the difficulties described in 
1957 were still present in 1958.27 The Institute of Philosophy and the Ministry cf 
Education, and indeed the regime itself, are in a tight corner. To drop the new’ 
program may easily give Communist ideology the coup de grace; to continue zt 
the low level exhibited in the Yaroslav] Categories of Materialistic Dialectics would 
almost certainly produce an even stronger wave of apathy and revulsion emonz 
students, while there would not even be Stalin’s rough and ready Short Course to 
fall back on. Yet it must not be assumed automatically that the grandiose plan cf 
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ideological reconstruction is bound to fail. Communists of the Leninist persuasion 
" seem to revel in grandiose plans, often se conceived, re through against 
all opposition. 
The news of the publication of the new textbook T} he Philosopbical Basis of 
Marxism in an edition of 250,000, recommended for use in all higher institutes of 
learning, together with the fact that Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks are being 
included for the first time in Lenin’s Collected Works (5th edition), at least indi- 
cate that the regime is not backing down on its decisions. How the campaign 
develops further will be of extreme importance for the structure of Soviet society. 


* 


In this brief review of Soviet ideological reconstruction the political aspect 
k: the movetnent has necessarily been left to one side. Official information from 
Soviet sources on this point is still lacking; the new textbooks on historical 
materialism, the revised History of the Soviet Communist Party, and the Studies of 
Economic Formations under Socialism may or may not clarify the situation. 

Meanwhile, in foreign policy, the recognition that autarky in science has 
weakened the economic and Military potential of the USSR has resulted in a 
move to establish and maintain active contacts with the rest of the world. On 
the home front the parallel recognition that the building of Communism under 
present circumstances is impossible without a technical and intellectual elite 
_ freed from the fear of purges and of the extreme strictures imposed on scientific 
and artistic life during the Stalin era has brought important concessions in both 
directions. 

Care must be taken, however, not to indulge in wishful thinking by equating 
the whole movement with a true liberalization of ideas or as a harbinger of a 
hopeful evolution towards democracy. The principle of partiinost seems to be as 
jee now as it was under Stalin. Its Leninist interpretation, “the exploitation of 

everything good from every source,” widens the ideological horizon of Commu- 
nism, but in no way alters the basic aims of the Soviet Communist Party leaders. 
The good i in the eyes of Leninists and Stalinists alike is that which aids the build- 
ing of Communism at home and the sptead of Communist domination abroad 
by any nfeans consistent with the final aim. Provided this fact is kept firmly in 
mind, the establishment of Lenin’s legacy and in its wake “rationalized” Hegelian 
logic as the foundation of Communist ideology begins to appear in its true light— 
as an attempt to recapture the minds of the children of the Soviet elite and provide 
a workable ideological basis for world Communism in the age of hydrogen bombs 
and automation, an age in which the decisive role in peace and war is no longer play- 
ed by the “masses” or the “proletariat” but by technicians and scientists. Whether 
or not rationalized Hegelianism is the best ideological vehicle when the declared 
aim is Marx’ egalitarian Communist apotheosis is another matter. 

wr 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 
The Wage Reform and the Curtailment of the Working Day 


It was not until the middle of Séptember 1958 that the Soviet goverment 
finally set about implementing the long-promised reform of wages and werking 
hours or, in the pompous terminology of Soviet officialdom, “the regrlation - 
of earnings and the gradual transition of industrial enterprises to a sever-houz 
working day.” The process is presently being carried out uncer the slogan “The 
Party and the Soviet Government are Showing Constant Solicitation for the 
Care of the People’s Well-being.”! However, although the concessions beig 
made will have a certain effect as far as the lower income groups are conc2rned, 
they still leave much to be desired, and itis clear that the Soviet leaders themselves 
fully appreciate this, for they have already prpesed these groups further mee 
increases. 

Khrushchev’s recently published theses on the seven-year plan ana 
many promises on such lines. Speaking in extremely broad terms, the presenz 
Party boss hailed the future as a period of continuous growth in the well-being 
of the Soviet people. In this, he went beyond the limits of the seven-year plan, 
promising, for example, a thirty-five hour working week with two free days 
by 1968. Yet as is usually the case a carefully veiled condition was ev-dent 
: “A law of the development of Soviet society is the constant growth in the prosperity 
of the people on the basis of the development of socialist production and inc-easec 
labor productivity.”? Presumably, the former is completely dependent =n the 
latter. Be that as it may, in the meantime there is a considerable difference bezweer 
theory and Soviet government practice in the question of remuneration. 

“The low standard of living in the USSR is an inevitable concomitant >f the 
Soviet economic system. There has been ample opportunity for the Soviet ieaderz 
to make good their oft-repeated boast that they would “shortly” catch up with 
the West when it comes to the question of satisfying the needs of the genera: 
' population, but with évery succeeding five-year plan these promises heve re- 
mained unfulfilled. An important factor in this is that although the Soviet anc 
Western economic systems vary considerably, the Soviet wage system is mainly 
based on its-capitalist counterparts, but with much less equality. Problems oZ , 
’ labor and wages have since the abolition of the People’s Commissariat for’ Labor 
been in the hands of first the various people’s commissariats, and later tre -mi- 
nistries. The virtual lack of supervision is reflected in the vast number of wage . 
scales presently in existence. For instance, the enterprises of the 24 industria. 
ministries alone have about 1,900 different wage scales. At the same time, the 

1 Pravda, April 22, 1958. 

3 Ibid., November 14, 1958. 
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ratio of maximum and minimum earnings for industrial workets was 10:1, 
sometimes reaching as much as 15: 1, although it was originally planted to set 
ratios of about 2.3: 1 or at most 2.8: 1, except for special cases. The magazine 
Planovoe khozyaistvo stated that “the relationship ‘as far as actual earnings are 
concerned between qualified and poorly qualified workers is presenély considerably 
divorced from the relationship in the wage scales, exceeding them considerably.” 4 
This statement was made well over a year after the wage situation had been 
officially described at the Twentieth Party Congress as “confused.” 

Between 1932 and 1958, there was no change in the wage system, the changes 
in conditions being met mainly by the payment of bonuses. In May 1955, 
however, the first real step was taken to introduce the much-needed reform 
with the founding of the State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages, 
a branch of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. But the changes desired proved 
so complex, that the Committee could not cope with the task, which was further 
complicated after the Twentieth Party Congress by the decision to switch to a 
seven-hour working day. Now, the problems involved are to be solved by the 
joint efforts of three organs: the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Party 
Central Committee, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Fixed 
dates have also been laid down for each branch of the economy, determining 
when it is to start and finish its reform of wage scales and the introduction of the 
seven-hour working day. Several decress have already been issued on the subject: 
on October 8, 1956, covering the Ukrainian coal industry; on April 22, 1958, 
covering a number of branches of the heavy industry (the coal, metallurgical, 
chemical, ‘and a number of building industry enterprises); and on November 4, 
1958, covering the machine-building, petroleum, and gas industries. It must 
be assumed that further decrees will be published to cover those branches of 
industry not yet affected. - 

A measure of the ticklishness of the problems being encountered is the fact 
that the full weight of the three supreme organs is being brought to bear. This is 
further borne out by the preamble to the November 4, 1958 decree, which 
commissioned all primary Party organizations to “explain to the workers the 
political meaning and economic significance of the decree in question,” a 
measure which would appear to be completely superfluous, The main difficulty 
in the implementation of the reforms is not difficult to find: the fact that the wage 
regulation is to take place within the limits of the existing wage funds, which 
in effect means that the whole wage reform is merely a redistribution of existing 
funds. At the same time, the transition’ to a seven-hour working day is possible 
only if there is no reduction in industrial output, production, or labor productivity 
and no overspending of the fixed wage fund.’ Clearly, then, the workers are being 
obliged to work harder for the same amount of money, although there will be a 
purely illusory rise in the hourly rates of pay in view of the shortening of the 
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working day. Some factories engaged in the process of conversion to the shorter 
day have displayed the slogan “An Hight-Hour Task in Seven Hours.” 

The Soviet leaders have not considered it necessary to attempt to disguise 
that the full onus of realizing’ the latest decree lies squarely on the workers: 

The trafsition to a seven-hour working day and the adjustment of earnings 
must be catried out basically through an economy of means resulting from removal 
of excesses in the use of incentives, cessation of the presently widespread paymert 
of bonuses for length of service, introduction of advanced technology, regulation cf 
quotas, stoppage of losses of working time, and a reduction in the number cf 
auxiliary workers.’ 

When pointing out the need for individual enterprises to take measures to ensure 
the smooth transition to a shorter working day and the new wage rates, the decree 
states that an increase in labor productivity of at least 14.3% must be achievec, 
without any increase in the wage fund. Only then can the enterprise in question 
be considered ready for the transition to the seven-hour day. This is another 
indication that the workers will have to exert themselves more without a corres- 
ponding increase in pay. The task of checking the degree of preparedness fcr 
_ the transition has been set the trade unions.1° 

Bolshevik practice in the sphere of questions of labor has led to continued 
increase in output and labor productivity, but a frequent fluctuation in the lengta 
of the working day and the working week. When the Communists came to power 
in 1917, one of the first decrees, that of October 29, 1917, laid down that working 
time must not exceed eight hours per day. 1! Nevertheless, six years later some 
workers were still having to work more than the eight hours and the Twelfta 
Party Congress of 1923 made a special point of stressing the need to check the 
fulfillment of the Labor Laws on the “length of the working day for thé various 
categories [of workers].”1# 

The next step was on October 15, 1927, when the Party Central Executive 
Committee issued a manifesto which contained the promise of a forthcoming 
transition from an eight-hour to a seven-hour working day.1* This measure was 
completely unexpected, since the Soviet economy did not appear in a positioa 
to warrant such a change. However, political considerations had taken prece- 
dence. There was at the time an inner-Party opposition which exj joyed considerable 
popularity in the large industrial centers and which had to be cfushed, and the 
authorities decided to use the forthcoming tenth anniversary of the October 
Revolution to help put down this opposition. According to the manifesto, steps 
to start the implementation of the measure were to be taken within not mate thaa 

8 Tzvestia, November, 13, 1956. 
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a year,!4 but shortly afterwards, on January 17, 1928, the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR issued a further decree on the subject which allowed 
the authorities somewhat more time. Less than a year later, the decree of January 2, 
1929 annulled all the preparatory work that had been carried out and gave 
instead of a starting date the deadline for the completion of thegransition: Oc- 
tober 3, 1933.15 This decree, which did not apply to building and trading enter- 
prises or to agricultural and manual workers employed on subsidiary work, did 
not stipulate any order for the implementation of the measure by the various 
branches of the economy. 


No further concessions were made to mark later anniversaries of the October 
Revolution, and the concession of a seven-hour working day did not last long: 
On June 26, 1940, the eight-hour day was reintroduced. No reasons were forth- 
coming for this step; not until 1958 was the explanation given that “the strained 
international situation and the threat of war compelled the Soviet state to abandon 
temporarily the level of legal guarantees already reached.”’1® 


The first move to reintroduce the seven-hour working day was not made 
until 1956, with the passing of a decree at the Twentieth Party Congress. However, 
apart from the reduction of the working day by two hours on days immediately 
preceding public holidays, as of March 10, 1956,17 nothing was done to implement 
the decree until the middle of 1958 (with the exception of the Ukrainian coal 
industry). Men who, in view of the dangers involved in their work, worked only 
a six-hour day were not affected. However, piece-rate workers, who made up more 
than 75% of the total Soviet labor force, were considerably affected by the curtail- 
ment of the working week by two hours, and as a result within three months the 
government was compelled to pass a supplementary decree giving enterprise 
heads the right to make up piece-rate earnings of workers in jobs with a fixed 
output rate (automatic production lines, conveyor belts, and so on) until the 
losses of earnings could be made up by increased labor productivity.1® Hence, 
workers will have to work much harder to earn the same amount as they did before 
the reduction in the length of the working week. 


Although at the present time there is no indication that the Soviet leaders 
have done anything to make the introduction of a five-day working week possible 
(every reference to such a week in the West is always worded in such a way as 

-to make if appear that the workers have been laid off for a day with a consequent 
reduction in earnings), Khrushchev in his theses on the new seven-year plan 
promised to introduce from 1965 a thirty-five hour week with five working days, 
which, he claimed, would give the USSR the shortest working day and the 
shortest working week in the world.1° This, of course, assumes that no steps on 
similar lines will be taken in the West. 


14 bid., p. 752. 

18 Direktivy KPSS i soveiskogo pravitelsiva po khozyaisivennym voprosam, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 12. 
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The actual major reforms in the Soviet wage-scale system have been few. The 
first was in 1921—22 (the attempts of 1919 can be discounted) when a single wag= 
scale, which covered all hired workers, was introduced, and divided into th2 
following 17 grades: 1 and 2, apprentices; 3, unqualified workers; 4, workers 
with low qualifications; 5 to 7, qualified workers; 8 and 9, highly qualified workers; 
and 11 to 17, managers, engineers, and technical personnel. Salaried employees 
came in grades 6 to 10,29 In addition, the salaries paid the top-level workers 
exceeded those paid apprentices and qualified workers by as much as 600%—700%, 


' while at the same time the engineering and technical personnel received additional 


bonuses, making the difference even greater. 


However, the 1921-22 wage reform did not receive widespread applicatior, 
and several amendments were subsequently made to it. A resolution adopted 
at the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions in 1928 noted that “the trad= 
unions have succeded in ,obtaining a certain closing of the gap between ths 
earnings of qualified and unqualified workers.”®*, This tendency to bring th= 
vatious rates of pay closer was taken one step further in the wage system intrc- 
duced in 1928, which also limited additional piece-rate earnings. The Party leaders, 
however, soon condemned this reform as a distortion of the wage system and 
straightway rescinded it. 

“The reform of 1931—32, carried out under the slogan of the need to combat 
a general “leveling off,” introduced an even greater degree of differentiation 
than before. Technicians and engineers, salaried employees, and even suca 
general maintenance personnel as watchmen, janitors, and cleaners had wage 
scales differing from those of the workers, for whom two scales were introduced: 
piece-rate and hourly- or day-rate. The workers’ scales wete generally divided 
into seven grades, although there were also eight- and ten-grade scales. A piece 
rate worket could earn 25% to 40% more than a man with the same qualifications 
paid by the hour. At this period, the government was laying particular emphass 
‘on the piece-rate system. Apprentices were paid according to a separate four 
grade wage scale. 


The 1931-32 wage-scale system became generally operative and has beea 
maintained in its essentials up to the present. However, changes in the working 
conditions and the government’s labor policy caused adjustments to the system 
in the form of additional payments or the introduction of supplementary scales. 
As individual branches of industry increased or decreased in importance, so would 
the rates of pay in them, For example, the coal industry occupied 14th place (cf 
a total of 17) in 1928 as far as wage scales were concerned, but had risen to 4th in 
1935, to 1st in 1940, a position it still retained in 1955; the nonferrous metzl 
industry occupied 9th place in 1928, 5th in 1935, and 3rd in 1940, retaining this 
position in 1955; the petroleum industry occupied 8th place in 1928, 1st in 1935, 
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2nd in 1940, and 4th in 1955; and finally the machine-building industry occupied 
1st place in 1928, 3rd in 1935, and 4th in 1940 (its 1955 position is not known).*8 

Apart from the general directives issued by the govarnment, the most im- 
portant amendments in the wage system were those made by the commissariats, 
later ministries, responsible for labor organization within the various branches 
of industry. Since there were sometimes.dozens of all-union ministries (hundreds 
if the republic ministries are counted) undergoing a periodic process of amal- 
gamation and subsequent redivision, considerable disorder soon arose in the 
. organization of labor and wage tates, particularly as the trade unions were too 
weak to take any effective action. The newspaper Trad admitted that numerous 
enterprises lacked even the most elementary order.*4 

The differentiation in the wage scales which was an inevitable concomitant 
of such chaos was made more noticeable than ever by the 1932—33 reform, which, 
in an effort to boost output, stressed the need to pay according to the amount and 
quality of the work done. This was raised to the level of one of the “economic 
laws” of socialism as practiced in the USSR. Nevertheless, there is evidence to 
show that position still plays an important role. An editorial in a 1958 edition of 
the magazine Agitator quoted a reader’s letter as stating that “work is paid in 
accordance with rank and status.” As the article pointed out, this letter was by 
no means an exception, but was expressing a general tendency among lower-paid 
workers to seek a less differentiated wage system. This, however, is not at all in 
line with official thinking, and Kommunist has taken up arms on the subject: 


Leyeling tendencies... can be seen particularly in the fact that individual 
citizens of restricted outlook consider a relatively high wage for highly qualified 
specialists—scientists, designers, other senior specialists, and so on—unfounded. 
At the same time, some comrades, defending this incorrect point of view, attempt to 
support it with an incorrectly understood quotation from Lenin.*5 


This statement alone shows quite unambiguously that the dissatisfaction with 
the existing wage scales is widespread, otherwise it would never have been made. 
It would seem that the social contradictions in the USSR are becoming more 
acute and rising to the surface, while the failure of the theory of the nonantagonis- 
tic nature of internal contradictions in Soviet socialism is becoming increasingly 
more obvious, In this connection it is noteworthy that Engels, when speaking 
of the Peasant War in Germany, came to the conclusion that the demand for 
equality is “a natural, instinctive reaction against blatant social inequality .. 
and that “the real content of the proletarian demand for equality comes down 
to a demand for the destruction of classes.” 26 


Many of the letters published in the Soviet press on the subject of the ine- 
qualities in the wage scales base their arguments on statements made by Lenin, 
particularly in his work The State and Revolution, written in August 1917. This 


as Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 2 (1958), p. 52. 

™ Trad, Jane 11, 1955. 

25 Kommunist, No.7 (1958), p. 9. 

38 K, Marx and F, Engels, Soebineniya (Works), Moscow, 1931, p. 107. 
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demanded a reduction in the salaries of higher state officials, and a “mecdest’’ 
wage for supervisors, bookkeepers, andall types of technicians, and stated outrigh= 
that the economy must be organized in such a way that “techricians, supervisors, 
bookkeepers, and all persons occupying official posts receive a salary not highe- 
than a worker’s earnings.”#” In reply to this, Soviet sources now point out tha: 
this was written by Lenin prior to the October Revolution, and that he afterwards 
spoke out against any leveling, especially as far as the wages of specialists were 
concerned. Agitator, for example, referred to the decree “Basic Regulaticns oa 
the Wage Question,” signed by Lenin, which states: 
. When establishing the wage rates for workers with varying qualifications, foz 
employees, intermediate technical, and higher administrative personnel, any idea o¢ 
leveling out must be cast aside.*® 


‘The magazine has fused two different features: the need in any modern econo- 
mic system for a normal wage differentiation and the actual wage situation in the 
Soviet Union, where the gap between maximum and minimum earnings is 
enormous. 

After twenty years of the so-called socialist principle in questions of wages, 
the three leading Soviet organs mentioned earlier issued on July 11, 1956 a 
document entitled “On the Question of the Removal of Shortcomings in the 
Organization of Labor Quotas and Wage Rates,” which admitted to serious 
defects in many individual enterprises and even whole branches of industry as 
far as these two basic factors are concerned.?® However, shortcomings aze not 
restricted to individual branches of industry, as claimed, but can be found through- 
out the Soviet economy as a whole. This has been officially admitted, albeit 
indirectly, by the inauguration of the present campaign to regulate earnings for 
all forms of hired labor and the decree of September 8, 1956 “On an Increas> 
in the Earnings of Low-paid Workers and Employees,” which raised th2 
wages of these categories of workmen.by 33% and involved the sum of eight 
billion rubles.?° 

Earlier increases in the wages of the lowest paid workers had taken place in 
1926, in order to “eradicate the abnormal difference in the wages of the various 
categories of workers” ;31 in 1934, in connection with the abolition of rationing; 
and in 1937, when no reason was given. Under the 1937 decree the micimura 
rates established were 115 rubles per month for workers paid on ‘an hourly basis 
and 110 for piece-workers.8* This decree was in force until 1956, when new 
minimum rates of 270 to 300 rubles per month were introduced. 

The increases stipulated in the 1956 decree proved to be totally inadequate. 
Moreover, the differences in pay levels between the various categories of workerz, 
which as early as 1926 had been described as abnormal, but had remained the 


2 V, Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1949, XXV, 392 and 397—98. 

28 Agitator, No. 13 (1958), p.53. 

29 Direktivy KPSS i sovetshogo pravitelsiva po Siecle voprosam, op. cit., Vol. TV, p. 636. 
30 Tbid., p. 648; Bulletin, Munich, No. 2 (1957), pp. 41-3. 
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same for more than 30 years, were not removed by the decree: The Soviet leaders, 
fully aware of this fact, have begun to make promises of further increases for 
the group of workers and employees concerned. Thus, the preliminary figures 
for the new seven-year plan promise by 1962 an jncreasé in minimum earnings 
up to 400—450 rubles per month, rising to 500—600 by 1965.38 Hence, the earnings 
of this category are to be doubled, while the real income of workers and employees 
is to increase during the seven-year plan by an average of 40%.34 


In accordance with the latest decrees, the gap between maximum and minimum 
wages is to be lessened,’ and it has been claimed that some enterprises have 
already taken certain steps in this direction. One source wrote that “at present 
some excesses have been removed in the remuneration of the labor of individual 
categories of workers, for example, in the state apparatus, in scientific institutions, 
and higher educational establishments,” 38 while another source asserted that 

“excessively high rates for some minor groups of productive workers ... have 
been reduced.” 8? 

The basic unit for estimating the wages of engineering and technical personnel 
and for all other higher-echelon employees is' now taken as the pay of the foreman, 
which in turn is determined in accordance with the wage scale for the workers 
in the branch of industry in question. Thus, the earnings of a factory manager, 
for example, will exceed those of the foreman by 200% to 250%, as opposed to 
the present 300% to 400%. Monthly bonuses have now been fixed at 0.75% to 

1.25% of the basic wage of the worker in question.5® 


There is not a great difference between the new wage scale aud that introduced 
in 1931—32. The proportion of the basic wage in the actual earnings of a piece- 
worker is increased to 70%—-75% and in the earnings of a worker paid by the 
hour to 75%—85%, from the earlier figutes of 40%-55% and even 30%—-35%. 
The proportion taken up by bonuses is likewise being lowered. Most branches 
of heavy industry are to keep the same seven-grade wage scale, although six- and 
eight-grade scales will also be used. The ratio between the top and bottom rates 
will range from 2.1: 1 to 2.6:1, with an occasional ratio of 2.8: 1. This is vir- 
tually a restoration of the 1932—33 situation. ‘The same wage scales and rates are 
being introduced for each branch of production irrespective of which government 
agency is responsible for the individual enterprises in this branch. The rates for 
the lowest grade range from 380 to 545 rubles per month, rising to 517 to 615 
rubles for underground work. The rates for pieceworkers are 10%—15% higher 
than those for workers paid by the hour, while men doing heavy work or work- 
ing under conditions liable to be detrimental to health, receive a further 10%-16% 
and in some instances even 25 %-32%. Workers in the so-called leading branches 
of industry continue to receive more than those in the less important branches 





33 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

4 Ibid. 

35 Thid., April 22, 1958. 

38 V pomoshch politicheskomu samoobrazosaniyn, op. cit., pe 97. 
8? Agitator, No. 13 (1958), p. 55. 
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(mainly those~ serving primarily consumer needs), the difference being 18%, 
except for industries managed by local soviets, where it is a maximum of 15%. 
The piece-rate system continues to be the most widespread, although percentage- 
wise it is on the decline. Those workers paid by the hour whose output is deter- 
mined by the type and efficiency of the machinery and equipment in use are paid 
at the piece rates, thus legalizing the situation already in existence. 

By far the most interesting feature of the new regulation of wages is the 
attempt to reduce the gap between the maximum and minimum wage. Soviet 
economic literature claims that such a reduction “would create more favorable 
opportunities for a just, socialist distribution of material wealth.”3? But to date 
only individual concrete cases of a lessening of the wage gap are known. How- 
ever, inasmuch as “only a few excesses in the remuneration of the labor of indi- 
vidual categories of workers” are being removed,*® this measure cannot be of 
major importance. Moreover, even if it were to be applied on a larger scale, ‘ 
bringing down the earnings of the whole of the highly paid Party and administra- 
tive apparatus, the multimillion army of poorly paid workers would not benefi- 
much, for to meet fully even the basic needs of the latter would necessitate ar 
increase in the wage fund of about 100 billion rubles per year. However, the 
relevant Soviet organs have already declared that the fund cannot be increased. 
as such a step would lead to a decline in the purchasing power of the ruble, z 
result of the absence of sufficient consumer goods to cover such a large sum, ir 
turn the result of the Party’s policy of giving priority to the development of heavy 
industry. 

At the same time thatthe rates of payment have been increased, workershave beer. 
regraded, mainly downwards. Many factories have transferred workers wholesale 
from piece rates to time payments, which automatically involves a cut in wages. 
At the Krasny Kotelshchik Works, for instance, more than 3,000 workers were 
switched from piecework to a time-bonus system.‘ In addition, on the pretex= 
of introducing technically feasible output quotas (usually achieved by Stakhano- . 
vite methods involving the finest equipment available and excellent working 
conditions), factory heads are also increasing work quotas generally. Even the , 
Soviets have admitted that this “may give rise to a certain decrease in earnings,” 

In conclusion, in spite of the Soviets’ assertion that the new measures arz 
designed to ensure that each receives according to his labor, 4 the Giffesentiations 
pointed out and the preferential treatment given certain branches of industrz 
mean that for the average working man, the exploitation of his labor will 
continue more or less on the same scale as before. F. Hajenko 
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The Campaign to Extend the Death Penalty 


At the beginning of October 1958 the Communist youth organization’s news- 
paper Komsomolskaya pravda inaugurated a campaign advocating the introduction 
of the death penalty for killings resulting from so-called acts, of hooliganism. 
‘Thus, one more stage has been reached in the “on—off~on again” movement 
which has characterized the Soviets’ attitude towards execution. To put this 
latest proposal in its proper legal context, a few words must first be said about 
the history of the death penalty in Soviet Russia since the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. 

After the February Revolution of 1917 the Provisional Government abolished 
the death sentence, which had been introduced at the beginning of World 
War I. Once in command, the Bolsheviks immediately began wholesale execu- 
tions, first through the Cheka (VChK), formed December 20, 1917,1 and later 
through the Revolutionary Tribunals. In both cases it was an extrajudicial 
measure, for on December 19, 1917 the People’s Commissariat for Justice 
issued an edict for the newly formed Revolutionary Tribunals listing the sentences 
they were empowered to pass. It did not include execution,* a fact later inter- 
preted by the Soviets as heralding the abolition by the new, “benevolent” regime 
of the death sentence. Only afterwards, they argued, when the “vicious counter- 
revolutionaries” had necessitated such a step, were the rights of the tribunals 
extended under an edict of June 16, 1918 to include the sentencing of convicted 
prisoners to execution by shooting.’ In this way, the death penalty was reintro- 
duced officially. However, all this time, millions of people were being done to 
death “unofficially.” 


During the period of War Communism, the death penalty was applied on 
an extremely broad basis, ranging from political crimes—the most serious of 
all—to such civil offenses as speculation, that is, small-scale trading, including 
even the sale of the results of one’s own labor, trips to other provinces in search 
of foodstuffs, the illicit distillation and sale of vodka, and theft, none of which, 
of course, had been capital offenses under the Tsars. On September 5, 1918, 
the decree “On the Red Terror,” * a measure designed to crush not only political 
opponents, but also any group which did not go along with the Bolsheviks’ 
views, whether on economic, moral, or religious grounds. This was followed 
on February 17, 1919 by a decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
which virtually presented the Cheka with unlimited powers in view of the 
loose wording of the one of the points, which gave it the right to take “immediate 
punitive measures to wipe out crime.”® 





1 Pravda, December 21, 1938. 

2 P, G. Mishunin, Ocherki po istorii sovetskogo xgolovnogo prava : 1917—1918 (An Outline History of 
Soviet Criminal Law: 1917—1918), Moscow, 1954, p. 190. 

3 Upolovnoe praso : Chast obshcbaya (Criminal Law: General Section), Moscow, 4th ed., 1948, p. 498. 

4 Sobranie uzakonenii RSFSR. (Collection of Statutes of the RSFSR), No. 63 (1918). 

5 Y. M. Brainin, Sovetskoe ugolovnos praso : Obshchaya chast (Soviet Criminal Law: General Section), 
Moscow, 1955, p. 65. 
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On January 17, 1920, came the first, and as it proved purely tactical, abolition 
of the death penalty following on the victory of the Red Army during the Civil 
War.® It was clearly issugd to,ensure the speedy surrender of the soldiers of the for- 
mer White Army and of other anti-Bolshevik units. Once the promise of clemency 
had-had its effect, the death penalty was secretly reintroduced and made retroactive 
to cover actions carried out both during and prior to the period of abolition.’ 


In the “Basic Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the RSFSR,” issued 
in 1922, execution was not included among the punitive measures listed in 
Article 13, but a note to the article laid down that “shooting is permitted by 
the Central Executive Committee of the USSR temporarily as the highest measure 
of social defense, prior to its complete abolition, in the struggle against the most 
serious forms of crime threatening the foundations of Soviet authority and 
the Soviet system.” In the subsequent Criminal Code of the RSFSR shocting 
again was not included in the various permissible sentences, but again there 
was the reservation (Article 33) that in matters falling within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the provincial courts, and all types of tribunals, the death 
sentence could prior to its-complete abolition still be passed.® Both documents 
stipulated that persons under the age of eighteen and vregnant women 
could not be executed.4° On October 31, 1924, the “Basic Principles of 
‘the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” the 
first attempt at all-union criminal legislation, was published. As in the 
previous acts, Note 2 to Article 13 retained shooting as the “highest measure 
of social defense in the struggle against the most serious forms of crime threat- 
ening the foundations of Soviet authority and the Soviet system,” while the 
measures listed under social defense in Article 13 itself did not include shooting.U 
Similarly, the Criminal Code of the RSFSR of 1926 did not include shooting 
as a measure of social defense, but listed it as an “exceptional” measure in cases 
of the crimes treated in special articles of the Code.1# These were slightly fewer 
in the 1926 version than in the 1922 one, while a manifesto of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee issued in 1927 to mark the tenth anniversary of the October coup 
reduced the number even further, as well as excluding from the existing criminal 
codes of the union republics the application of the death penalty as a mezsure 
. of social defense except for state and military crimes and armed robbery.+8 
However, the number of official executions did not drop, averaging 500—600 
a year from 1924 through 1926, for example, plus an unknown number of 
“extrajudicial” executions carried out by the OGPU and so on. 


6 Sobranie uzakonenii RSFSR, op. cil., No. 4—5 (1920), Article 22. 

? N. Semenov, Sovetsky sud i karatılnaya politika (Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 
Munich, 1952, pp. 21—22, 

8 Upolowos praso : Chast obshthaya; op. cit., pp. 498-99. 

9 Sobranie xzakonenii RSFSR, op. cit., No. 15 (1922), p.205. 

10 Ugolosnos pravo : Chast obshchaya, op. cit., p. 499. 

-11 Sobranie zakonor SSSR. (Collected Laws of the USSR), No. 24 (1924), p. 205. 

13 Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporyazhenti SSSR (Collection of Statutes and Decrees of the USSR), No. 80 
(1926), Article 600. i 

13 Sobranis zakonor SSSR, cp. cit., 1927, Article 61. (No number given.) 
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This was the state of affairs from the fall of 1927 until mid-1932. Although 
according to Article 136 of the Criminal Code ofthe RSFSR killing was pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a period of up to ten years, the highest measure 
of social defense, it could still involve the death sentence if banditry and armed 
robbery (Articles 59-3 and 167-3 of the Criminal Code of the RSKSR respectively) 


were involved.!4 


From August 1932 the courts too began to pass sentences of death ever 
more frequently and for purely criminal matters. (From 1928, when the era of 
collectivization began, the death penalty had become extremely common for 
so-called counterrevolutionary crimes.) On August 7, 1932 the decree of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
“On the Safeguarding of the Property of State Enterprises, Kolkhozes, and 
Cooperatives and the Strengthening of Public (Socialist) Ownership” was 
issued. It laid down that the theft of state, kolkhoz, or cooperative property 
would be punishable by death and entail the confiscation of the property of the 
person concerned. Only in extenuating circumstances could the death penalty 
be commuted to imprisonment for not less than ten years.16 


The next stage came on September 1, 1934, when the death penalty was 
introduced for murder committed by military personnel (Article 136, Part 2 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR).1® This was the first time the death penalty 
had been introduced into Soviet criminal legislation for murders committed 
for nonpolitical motives or not involving the theft of state or public property. 
A few months before, on June 8, a decree of the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR had been issued under which traitors to the Soviet Union were 
to be shot or, if the persons concerned were civilians and there were special 
mitigating circumstances, imprisoned for ten years and their property confiscated 
(Article 58, Ia).1”7 ‘This decree was the first Soviet criminal legislative act to 
introduce the death penalty for a particular crime as the only sentence for military 
personnel in peacetime, one which could not be commuted to imprisonment. 


This situation lasted until December 1939, when the beginning of military 
operations against Finland brought virtual ‘martial law to the country’s north- 
western regions. Earlier, in September of the same year, martial law had already 
been imposed in the regions bordering on Poland, Latvia, and Estonia, and 
was extended to the Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia after the seizure 
of these areas. In 1940, it was further extended to include Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukovina; from June 1942 the whole of 
the Soviet Union came under military tribunals, which made widespread use 
of the death penalty according to wartime laws. 


On April 19, 1943, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued 
a decree “On the Responsibility of the Fascist German War Criminals and their 


14 Upolorny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1930, p. 48. 
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17 Sobranie zakonor SSSR, op. cit., No. 33 (1934), Article 155, 
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Henchmen,” which introduced death by hanging and forced labor.18 It was 
_ aimed primarily at Soviet collaborators. The decree was interpreted extremely 
broadly, and the most innocent contact of Soviet citizens with the Germans 
in the areas occupied during*the war was regarded by the military tribunals 
and state security organs as passive treachery or collaboration and came under 
it. Persons working in the civil government organs during the occupation 
were condemned to death on the basis of this decree and publicly hanged as 
war criminals. The decree continued in existence until May 1947.1? It is note— 
worthy that Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, the official organ which carries - 
all the laws and decrees ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and its 
Presidium, did not publish this decree. The only reference to it is to be found 
in textbooks. of criminal law and some reports of court proceedings. 

After the war the extraordinary wartime laws were gradually rescinded and 
crimes for which the sentence was death reduced. On May 26, 1947 a decree 
was issued abolishing the death penalty altogether, replacing it by imprisonment 
in a corrective labor camp for a period of 25 years. The decree was motivatec 
by the strengthened position of the USSR and the supposed wishes of the trade 
unions and other organizations representing public opinion.*° However, the 
25-year sentence began to be imposed not only on those who prior to the decree 
would have been sentenced to death, but on an ever-increasing scale on those 
who would have received ten years’ imprisonment, the maximum period pro- 
vided for under the existing criminal codes. It should be noted that this decree 
applied only in time of peace; it would have been immediately invalidated br 
the introduction of martial law, which could be declared at any time, regardless 
of whether a state of war existed or not. 

This ‘situation lasted until 1950, when the decree of January 12, “On the 
Application: of the Death Penalty to Betrayers of the Motherland, Spies, and 
Saboteurs,” was issued. It covered crimes dealt with in Articles 58, Ja, b, and 
c, 58-6, and 58-9 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 
articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics. The reason for its 
publication was given as requests received from the national republics, trad= 
unions, peasant organizations, and cultural figures on the need to amend the 
decree of May 26, 1947 on the abolition of the death penalty so = traitors 
and the like would still pay the supreme penalty. 

The next amendment followed in 1954, when on April 30, the Presidiun 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree “On Increased, Criminal 
Responsibility for Murder with Intent.” The preamble to the decree stated thet 
the decision to introduce the death penalty for murder was taken “in connection 
with the requests of citizens and public organizations ... in order to strengthen 
the safety of the lives of citizens. . .”22 

. 18 Upolosnoe praso : Chast sna op. cit., p. 499. 
19 N, Semenov, op. cit., p. 23. 
20 Vedonwosti Varkboonoge Soveta SSSR, No. 17 (1947). 
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This decree put back the clock almost to the position prior to the publication 
of the May 1947 decree abolishing the death penalty. The only difference was 
that sentence of death could now be passed in cases of murder other than just 
for gain. This was substantiated by the decree passed at the May 21, 1954 plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR dealing with questiqns of procedure 
connected with the April 30 decree. It contained instructions showing clearly 
that the death penalty for deliberate murder could be applied under the follow- 
ing articles of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR: 58-8 (acts of terrorism); 59-3 
(murder during acts of banditry); 136 (murder for gain, as a result of hooli- 
. ganism, in connection with rape or to cover the traces of crime, multiple murder, 
or murder by a released murderer); and 167-3 (murder during robbery). This 
is a virtual return to the earlier situation.*4 The only, albeit important, innovation 
was the extension of the death sentence to the crimes covered by Article 136 of 
the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding articles of the other 
republics’ criminal codes. Hitherto, they had been punishable by a maximum 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. 

What is the reason for this change of heart towards Article 136 after almost 
37 years? Can the claim of bowing to public opinion be true? Since the Communists 
came to power the question of introducing the death penalty for murder or 
at least of increasing the maximum term of imprisonment for it had been raised 
on numerous occasions, but the Soviet legislative organs had always remained 
adamant. Thus, the sentence for the most bestial forms of murder was about 
the same as or even less than that for the theft or misappropriation of state or 
public property. For example, theft of such property entailed a sentence of at 
least 7 years’ imprisonment, while a second such offense or theft by a group 
carried a sentence of 10—25 years’; murder on the other hand was punishable 
by only 8—10 years’ imprisonment, ?5 

Tt would seem that an inordinate increase in the number of murders in the 
USSR has forced the Party Central Committee to reintroduce the death penalty 
. on an even broader scale than before. Thus, the logical conclusion is that the 
numerous measures introduced to “root out the remnants of capitalism” (which 
always included murder) have not been a success and murder, which was some- 
thing rare in pre-Revolutionary Russia and did not carry the death sentence, 
has become sô common in Soviet Russia as to requite the introduction of the 
supreme penalty to help combat it. 

The official excuse for the inauguration of the present campaign to make 
murder committed during acts of hooliganism punishable by death was the 
setious wounding of two military academy students, one of whom died as a 
result.?¢ In all probability the campaign is aimed as much at hooliganism in general 
as simply at murders committed during it. It is clear from an article by chairman 
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of the Moscow City Court L. Gromov, published in Komsomolskaya pravda on 
October 19, 1958 in reply ‘to a letter from a group of surgeons and to readers’ 
letters published on October 5 and October 12, 1958 respectively, that the 
courts were interpreting it in such a fashion. 

The real reason for the campaign, however, was almost certainly the fact 
that the latest victims were military personnel, responsible not only for public 
order but for the safeguarding of the Soviet system in general. This conclusion 
is borne out by another murder quoted in the Soviet press, in which the sentence 
of imprisonment was altered by the Supreme Court of the USSR as being too 
lenient. The victim in this case was a policeman—again the representative of ' 
Soviet authority. Gromov mentioned in his article the case of the murder of 
a number of Komsomol members, when the guilty person was shot. Gremov 
also declared that “the inebriated condition of a criminal is an aggravating 
circumstance and the violator of the law deserves, in turn, a severer sentence.” 
This indicates a direct link between heavier sentences and Khrushchev’s recent 
statements in the village of Kalinovka, Kursk Oblast, on the perils of drunkenness 
and the stepping up of the campaign against secret distilling.?? Gromov also 
advocated increasing the terms of imprisonment for murderers not condemned. 
to death. 

On the subject of hooliganism, at the beginning: of the 1930’s the sanctions 
envisaged in Article 74 of the criminal code of the RSFSR, which dealt with 
it, were considerably increased.#® Punishment was increased from three months 
to two years, and from two years to five years, according to the severity of the 
crime. On August 10, 1940 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
issued a decree “On Legal Responsibility for Petty Thefts and Hooliganism,”* 
under which even in extremely insignificant cases of rowdyism (those which earlier 
were not handled by a court, but dealt with administratively} a sentence of one 
` year’s imprisonment was imposed.*® This decree was in force until December 
1956, when first the RSFSR and then the other union republics issued new 
decrees on petty hooliganism, reducing the sentences to 3—15 days’ imprison- 
ment.®° Now, only two years later, the question has been taken up again. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that what we have written about the appli- 
cation of the death sentence applies only to the courts. What decrees and laws 
have been applied in such extrajudicial organs as the secret police (the Cheka, 
OGPU, NKVD, MVD, and KGB) is not known. However, it is knowa that 
they were empowered to pass all forms of sentence, inclucing the death sem- 
tence. This was in complete contradiction to the existing Soviet criminal and 
criminal procedural legislation, for the extrajudicial organs acted not on tha 
basis of official laws published for general information, but on the basis cf 
secret Party Central Committee decrees. Y. P. Mironenko 
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them from their own funds and in many cases even with their own manpower. 
‘This state of affairs was clearly not to the government’s liking and the opinion 
was expressed that the union republic councils of ministegs should take immediate 
steps to see that the administration of the larger of the enterprise-managed 
dlocks of apartment houses’be transferred to a single organ—the local soviets. ‘This, 
-t was alleged, would ensure their being kept in good condition. However, there 
seems ample reason to doubt whether this “nationalization” or “municipalization” 
of living accommodations would improve the maintenance situation, since the 
ocal soviet executive committees have to date shown no greater activity in this 
zespect than the enterprises presently responsible for the upkeep of apartments. 

One reason for the general neglect is the very high cost of repairs. In Lenin- 
grad, Kazan, and Astrakhan, for example, it costs about 1,000—1,300 rubles to 
repair one square meter of living space, almost as much as it costs to build the 
same area of new building.® Pravda gave the following figures, the average outlay 
Der square meter of new building over the previous four years, as more or less 
typical for the USSR as a whole: Kharkov, 1,935 rubles; Perm, 1,763; and Penza 
and Kursk, 1,600; giving an average of 1,700—1,800 rubles.1° In some areas, a 
zeiling has been put on building costs. In Moscow, for instance, the limit is 1,600 
` rubles per square meter of living space,1! and in Leningrad somewhat higher.* 
It is evident, too, that costs in the cities with major building programs are 
going up, not down. Again, a reason is given. Pravda stated that “expenditure 
on the construction on the ground floor of many apartment houses of an excessive 
number of stores, motion picture theaters, and other nonresidential premises” 
has resulted in a loss of living space in some buildings of as much as 25%—30% 
of the apartments, thereby leading not only to a drop in the actual living space 
but to a considerable increase in its cost.18 

According to chairman of the State Committee for Building Affairs V.A. 
Kucherenko, average costs per square meter of living space are to be reduced 
over the next seven years by 313 rubles.14 He did not give the base figure. How- 
ever, deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR N. K. Baibakov 
Stated in a report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR in January 1958 
that expenditure in the RSFSR was 1,420 rubles per square meter ;15 but this still 
does not provide a figure for the USSR as a whole, and Baibakov’s data, moreover, 
` did not gorrespond with the Pravda figures already quoted. 

To help reduce expenditure, the Soviet press has been advocating the greater 
use of machinery in the construction of buildings. But this remedy overlooks the 
most important point: even if the machinery required were available in sufficient 
quantittes; it would still not overcome the shortage of building materials. ‘This 
shortage has been openly admitted in the decree “On the Development of Housing 

8] Tavestia, May 24, 1958, 

10 Pravda, January 20 and April 10, 1958, 

11 Zhilishchno-kommennalnos kbozyaistvo, No. 1 (1958), p. 2. 

12 Pyasda, January 26, 1958. 

13 Ibid., January 20, 1958, 

M Trud, May 20, 1958. 

16 Pravda, January 25, 1958. 
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Construction in the USSR,” which stated that “the rate of housing construction both 
in towns and rural areas is being considerably retarded by a shortage of buiding 
materials,” while in mjd-1958 Pravda devoted a leading article to the scbject 
entitled “More Building Materials for the Economy.”!* This was possibly a 
reaction to the second congress of builders convened in Moscow in April 1958, 
which besides examining the question of the state of Soviet building and the 
tasks to be set to improve its standard also specially discussed the question of 
increasing the output of building materials.’ 

An almost inevitable effect of the shortage (in view of the need to keep to 
planned targets) is the use of poor-quality materials and downright substirutes, 
For example, waste products were used in the construction of a workers’ settle- 
ment attached to the Gorky Automobile Plant instead of plaster and binding ma- 
terial, while much of the timber employed was substandard.1® The shortag2 has 
also had an effect on so-called independent housing construction, now encoumged 
by the government. Thus, when at the beginning of 1958 a number of small Kiev 

enterprises decided to build with the help of their workers and employees a five- 
storied apartment house, after completing the necessary formalities they found 
that they had to start looking about for building materials as none were available. 
A team of volunteers from among the future tenants even worked at a local 
brickyard in order to “earn” some bricks to help build their apartment. 1° 

However, there is some evidence to show that production plans for the manu- 
facture of building material are being fulfilled. According to reports of the Central 
Statistical Administration, 1957 output, the last year for which figures are Dres- 
ently available, increased over the 1956 figures as follows: cement, 16%; -late, 
19%; window glass, 8%; roofing materials, 7%; bricks (excluding kolkhoz out- 
put), 12%; and prefabricated reinforced concrete constructions and parts, 5224.26 
Accordingly, the responsibility for the shortage lies not so much with the industry , 

responsible for the output of building materials as with the planning organs. 
` It should here be noted that output in absolute figures is high, but cannot 
keep pace with the growing demand. Moreover, housing construction takes 
second place to industrial requirements. This can easily be demonstrated on the 

_ example of the Kuibyshev and Saratov hydroelectric power networks, for which 
' 7.5 million cubic meters and 3 million cubic meters of concrete respect-vely 
were used.*1 Since one cubic meter of concrete requires approximetely 180—260 
kilograms of cement,®* these two networks used up between 1.9 and 27 million 
tons of cement, almost one tenth of the 1957 toral Soviet cement output of 28.9 
million tons.?? It is hardly surprising under such circumstances that fee ie left 
over for housing construction. 





18 Pravda, June 19, 1958, 

1? Thid., April 11, 1958. 

18 Ibid., February 13, 1956. 
19 Tæsesta, January 11, 1958. 
20 Pravda, January 27, 1958. 
41 Thid., February 12, 1958. 
22 Ibid., April 10, 1958. 

23 Thid., January 27, 1958. 
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Living accommodations built under the “self-help” system is by 1960 to com- 
prise 40.6% of total housing construction, an increase of 120% over the 1958 
total. However, planned increase figures for building materials for this purpose 
show that once again a considerable amount of substitutes will have to be employed. 
Thus, 1960 output over the 1958 level is slated as follows: cement, 80%; roof- 
ing materials (including timber), 40%; slate, 30%; and glass, 10%.*4 It would 
be reasonable to assume from this that there is not likely to be any great improve- 
ment in the situation. The “self-help” system takes two forms, which although 
closely allied are kept, separate by Communist propaganda.*> Under one form, the 
guiding force is the enterprise and the workers more or less provide the labor 
to build the apartment houses in which they are given one or two rooms in return. 
Under the second form, a family or group of families joins forces to build a home, 
often providing the necessary money and material as well as the manpower.®® 
The first method has led to a number of practices which, although beneficial 
to the worker in need of a home, are frowned upon by the authorities. Normally, 
the workers of an enterprise who are engaged on a building site are paid extra 

‘ for this work (which is over and above their normal working day), but the rates 
of pay, which are fixed according to a special piece-rate tariff, are usually low, 
primarily because the persons concerned are poorly qualified, if at all, for such 
work. However, sometimes enterprises, desirous of seeing their workers with 

‘at least some sort of home to live in, release qualified factory workers from their 
regular work to speed up the construction of the apartment house. In such cases, 

_ examples of which have been quoted in Gorky, Perm, Lvov, Riga, and numerous 

other cities, the earnings of the persons concerned are below their normal wage, 
whereupon the heads of the enterprises make up the difference. According to 

Pravda, the head of the Urals Heavy Machine-building Plant spent several million 

rubles in this way.?? 


The decree of July 31, 1957 was one of the measures introduced to put a stop 
to this practice. The decree expressly forbade the use of enterprise finances and 
material intended for industrial construction purposes. Housing construction is 
to keep strictly within the limits of the capital investment allocations and the 
permitted additional sources laid down, such as the money received as a direct 
result of plan overfulfillment. This latter source of income is widely met with, 
and the onus lies fully on the workers, who in many cases are inspited by the 
desire for an apartment to work harder. Thus, in the Gorky Automobile Plant, 
each worker undertook in 1958 to overfill the plan by at least 1,000 rubles.?® 


. Qoe of the main sources of building materials in the self-help system are local 
supplies, which at times, however, are nothing but industrial waste. The workers 
‘themselves frequently make whatever items they require; the workers at the 
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Leningrad Kirov and Izhora factories opened special shops to make cement- 
less silicate blocks for building purposes.#® Paradoxically, although great stress 
is laid on the need to ohtain building materials from local resources,3° compara- 
tively little attention is given to developing them on a large scale. One material 
which is, however, receiving greater publicity is a type of pressboard made from 
reeds. On April 9, 1958, Jzvestia reported that a house built with this pressboard 
cost 7,110 rubles,’ while Arkhitektura SSSR gave the same figure but added that 
this was only if the workers built it themselves, a process presumably including 
the manufacture of the pressboard. Otherwise, if building materials and man- 
power costs had to be taken into account, the tentative price was 13,780 rubles.33 

The speed at which living accommodations ate being constructed is still 
causing the Soviet authorities considerable dissatisfaction. About the middie of 
1958, Pravda complained that the rate of housing construction was lagging well 
behind schedule, adding that for the first five months of the year the half-yearly 
plan had been fulfilled by only 29% in Latvia, 30% in Lithuania, 35% in Kazakh- 
stan, and 41% in Belorussia. It stated further that work was progressing slowly 
in Saratov, Novos biti Gorky, Tambov, and “several other oblasts of the 
RSFSR,”? a phrase which appears to be a deliberate cover for the fact that during 
the first quarter of the year the plan for the USSR was fulfilled by only 40 of the 
more than 100 sovnarkhozes.4 Towards the end of 1958, the situation did not 
appear to be improving, but it must be remembered that each year the majority of 
the apartments built are turned over for use during the last three months. How- 
ever, it is clear from the speeches made in the first quarter of 1958 that the danger 
signals were already there then. Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and such other leading 
Party officials as Kirichenko, Aristov, Suslov, and Mme. Furtseva all stressed 
the need for immediate and drastic measures.?5 

At the beginning of 1958, the Central Statistical Administration reported the 
overfulfillment of the 1957 plan by a total of one million square meters, 38 which 
contrasted favorably with the January 1957 report of underfulfillment of the 7956 
plan by 3 million square meters.3”? However, since it was after the publication of 
these figures that Khrushchev and the others mentioned above made their criti- 

‘cism and the Party leaders convened the April All-Union Conference of Builders, 

it may safely be assumed that the situation was not satisfactory. This assumption 
becomes more valid when it is remembered that in his report of May 6, 2958 at a 
Party Central Committee plenary session on the development of the Soviet chemi- 
cal industry Khrushchev touched in passing on the housing construction pro- 
gram, leaving no doubt whatsoever that even if it were completed there would be 

29 Tbid., January 21, 1958. 

30 Tzvectia, May 8, 1958. 

31 Tbid., April 9, 1958. 
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33 Pravda, June 28, 1958. 
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3 Ibid., January 27, 1958. 
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little or no change for the general population. “The realization of this program still 
does not mean the complete solution of the living accommodations problem.... 
It will mean only the removal of the present ‘ration-card system’ governing the 
allocation of apartments and the creation of the conditions [necessary] for the 
satisfaction of the demands for housing.” 38 This statement can hardly be termed 
promising from the average Soviet citizen’s point of view. 

Large-scale housing construction in the USSR is a comparatively new venture, 
and hence the total increase in the area of living space available, in spite of the 
destruction caused by ‘World War II, has been woefully inadequate. Khrushchev 
stated at a preelection meeting in March 1958 that during 1957 the USSR had 
built 10.2 apartments per 1,000 inhabitants, which he contrasted with figures of 
5.9 to 6.7 for the West.?® However, he omitted to mention that official Soviet 
data give the average for the USSR for the period 1946—57 as only half the figure 
for 1957 alone.4° Moreover, there are not the extreme shortages in the West as 
there are in the Soviet Union. 

Touching on the problem of the allocation of apartments, Khrushchev stated 
that “a procedure must be established according to which lists for the granting of 
an apartment are examined and ratified in advance, so that the workers standing 
in line know’ when they will receive [one]. It is essential that the distribution of 
living accommodations be strictly supervised, and representatives from factories 
and enterprises be given a role in this matter.”41 He had already said that an end 
must be put to the growth of the population of large cities by arrivals from other 
regions of the country.** This statement is in line witha popular Party practice. Bear- 
ing in mind the patent general dissatisfaction at the housing situation, the Party is 
now coming forward as the champion of the population’s interests in this matter, 
cleverly switching responsibility for all‘the shortcomings to the local sovnarkhoz 
officials and. the leaders of the national republics. Substantiation of this can be 
found in the recent decree of the Party and Council of Ministers “On the Regu- 
lation of Financial Expenditure and the Allocation of Material Resources for the 
Construction of Administrative, Sports, and Other Public Buildings and Facilities” 
published on October 5, 1958. The decree stated that much money was being spent 
on the erection of theaters, circuses, swimming pools, cultural and administrative 
buildings, and so on, rather than on housing. This is a misrepresentation of the 
facts. True, such buildings were being erected, but the money and resources came 
from surpluses from the allocations to heavy industry. The budgetary assignments 
for housing construction were not touched—proof indeed of their inadequacy. 
Unless there is a drastic change, the problem of living accommodations cannot be 
solvéd’in the foreseeable future. S. Wolk 
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The Economy 


The Soviet'Chemical Industry’s New Program 


During the sécond quarter of 1958, the Soviet Party Central Committee began 
to take steps to hasten to the maximum degree possible the development of the 
chemical industry, particularly the production of synthetics and polymers. 
Khrushchey’s long report on this question at the May Central Committee plenary 
session followed closely on a number of government measures designed to step 
up the development of the Soviet gas and petroleum industries, the main suppliers 
of raw material for the chemical industry’s new program.' The publication of 
this report heralded numerous articles in newspapers and magazines on the 
envisaged changes, without, however, revealing much about how they will be 
effected. The authors usually limited themselves to quoting the sections of Khrush- 
chev’s statement which covered the development of those branches of the 
chemical industry of military significance and the problems of selecting the 
correct location for new plants. The designers of these new chemical plants were 
set the task of creating equipment capable of using as raw material primarily 
natural and manufactured gas and various forms of petroleum, but the location 
of the 300-odd plants and factories, for which 100 billion rubles have been set 
aside, was not revealed. 

On the basis of Khrushchev’s report, the plenary session ratified a decree 
covering output for the seven-year period 1959-65, but without giving, absolute 
figures.? The percentage increases given included ‘artificial and synthetic fiber, 
360%; plastics and synthetic resins, 700%; and synthetic rubber, 240%. How- 
ever, ioe figures were clearly beyond the capacity of the Soviet chemical 
industry, and in the theses of Khrushchev’s report to be read at the forthcoming 
Twenty-first Party Congress, which were published on November 14, 1958, in- 
creases of 280%—300% for artificial and synthetic fibers and 570% for plastics 
and synthetic resins were given. 

The new measures aim at producing 56 meters of cloth per capita of population 
by 1965, equivalent to an increase of 17 meters per capita, including linen and 
knitted articles. A further increase is envisaged for the manufacture of woolen 
cloth, from 282 million meters in 1957 to 500 million meters in 1965. To show 
Soviet industry in its best light Khrushchev stated that in 1957 American output 
was only 267 million meters; he omitted to say that the bulk of US woolen cloth 
is made up of imports from Great Britain. e 

A considerable stepping-up of the manufacture of silk is also EERE in the 
new program, reaching a figure of 1 billion 485 million meters of woven silk by 
1965. This is 90% more than the 1957 total. Similarly, a 500% rise in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth embodying synthetic fibers is planned, reaching a total 
of 480 million meters in 1965. 


1 Promyshlenno-shonomicheshaya gazeta, May 11, 1958. 
2 Khimicheskaya promyshlennost, No. 3 (1958), pp. 1—4. 
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As for knitted clothing of all types, again embodying“ artificial fibers, the 
decree planned to double the 1957 figure of 470 million articles by 1965. The 
large-scalé manufacture of synthetic astrakhan is also enyisaged. Thus, by 1965 
en increase of 1,300% is to be achieved, amounting to 5 million square meters, 
the equivalent of 30 million natural hides. ‘ 

Synthetic materials are also to be used on a greater scale in the manufacture 
of footwear, thereby raising output to 515 million pairs by 1965 from the 1957 
figure of 315 million, an increase of 60%. Output of footwear made with artificial 
leather is to increase 130% to a total of 93 million pairs. Khrushchev asserted 
that the amount of artificial leather used would be equivalent to the total natural 
‘leather obtained from 2.5 million head of cattle and 4 million head of hogs, 
sheep, and goats. 

The animal and vegetable fats presently being used in the manufacture of soap 
are to be replaced by artificial substances and synthetic detergents, thereby freeing 
£00,000 tons of fats for other purposes. The planned figure for the production 
ef ethyl alcohol, widely used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, is to be 
stepped up so as to ensure that the 1965 figure for rubber output is met. This is 
so that foodstuffs will not have to be used; in 1957, the equivalent of 1.7 million 
tons of grain were used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber.® 


The use of various types of wood fibers and plywood for use in the furniture- 
building industry is to be extended, with a corresponding economizing of 12 mil- 
Lon cubic meters of lumber a year. Increased output of plastics is in turn to aid 
cutput of sanitation installations, water pipes, window frames, stairs, doors, and 
fencing. The large-scale use of fiberglas as roofing is also planned. 

Although in the production of some items the Soviet chemical industry is the 
second country in the world, it is still far behind the United States. Moreover, a 
large section of the Soviet chemical industry is still producing such basic products 
as acids, ammonia soda, fertilizers, and so on, all of which occupy a comparatively 
less important place in the American, West German, and British industries. Even 
tae Soviets have been impressed by the progress made in the West in the manu- 
facture of plastics and artificial fibers, and president of the Academy of Sciences 
4. V. Nesmeyanoy put the increase in the production of plastics in the West 
Eetween 1945 and 1957 at 700%, from 500,000 tons a year to 4,100,000 tons.+ 
Ehrushchtv openly stated that leading West European specialists must be invited 
to work in the USSR, thereby indirectly admitting that the Soviet chemical 
industry is lagging behind that of the leading capitalist countries.5 

The Institute of Compounds of High Molecular Weight of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR is to be extended to step up research in this sphere. Follow- 
ing the lead of the West, where petroleum is widely used in the synthesis of such 
_ compounds, an Institute of Petroleum Chemical Synthesis is to be organized, 
` primarily to produce polymers. Many of the Academy of Sciences’ institutes are 


3 Pronrysblenno-ekonomicbeskaya gazela, op. cit, 
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to extend their work; the practical application of organic chemistry is to be made 
a top-priority project in the Kazan branch and in Ufa, the Institute of Simple 
Organic Compounds iş to increase its work on simple compounds of high mole- 
cular weight, the Institute of Silicate Chemistry is to concentrate on the synthesis 
_ of nonotganic polymers, the Institute of Physics and Technology is to switch a 
_ number of its researchers to the study of the stability and physical properties of 
polymers, the Institute of Physical Chemistry is in the near future to set up a 
department for the study of polymers and substances in the colloidal state and to 
extend its work on the study of polymerization, vulcanization, and the action of 
polymeric rays, the Institute of Organic Chemistry is to step up its work on the 
synthesis of monomers, an Institute of Natural Organic Compounds and an 
‘Institute for the Study’ of Albumin are to be set up to deal with the problem of 
natural compounds of high molecular weight, and finally many of the leading 
higher educational establishments are also to help reorganize and ae the 
Soviet chemical industry.® 


As far as the development of the long-established branches of the Hemi 
industry, such as those turning out artificial fertilizers, caustic soda, soda-ash, and 
sulfuric acid, are concerned, there has always been steady progress; indeed, the 
chemical industry has expanded considerably faster than all other branches of the 
Soviet heavy industry. As is only to be expected, the occupation of various areas 
of the USSR during World War II by the Germans necessitated the transfer of a 

“number of chemical plants eastwards, and it was not until 1945 that gross output 
reached the 1940 level. But by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1950) gross 
output was 83% above the 1940 level, while the output figure for the rubber and 
asbestos industry alone was 130% up. Average annual overall increase durin 
the Fourth Five-Year Plin was 13.3%; total during the Fifth (1951-55) was 
130%, or 316% above the 1940 figure. Output in the chemical industry in 1956 
was 370%, over the 1940 total? while the 1957 figure was 11% greater than 
that of 1956.8 i 


The following table shows the growth in the output of basic items over the 
past 25 yee: 


Output of Basic Chemical ee Products, 1932—57 


(Millian Tons) . 
1932 1937  1%0 1950 1955 1956 1957 
Artificial Pertilizers ............0. 0.92 3.24 3.24 549 9.64 10.91 11.70 
Caustic Soda .........4. EERENS 0.08 0.16 019 032 056 0.63 — 
Soda Ash co... cece eee e neces 0.28 0.54 0.53 0.75 1.44 1.55 * R62 
Sulfuric Acid ...... cee cece eee eee 0.55 1.37 159 213 3.80 4.32 °4.60 
_ Automobile Tires (Million Tires).. 0.50 245 3.01 7.40 10.20 11.30 12.80 
Synthetic Dyes ........ eee eee eee — — .034 .047 .074 077 — 


SOURCES: Narodwoe Aboxpesive SSSR v 1956 geda: Statishchesky eukigodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 60; Presds, January 31, 1957 and January 27, 1958, 
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The synthetic rubber industry, responsible for, among other things, the 
manufacture of automobile tires, is becoming of evér increasing importance. Its 
first three plants were built in 1931 in Yaroslavl, Voronezh, and Efremovo and 
all three were producing by 1933. (During World War II the Voronezh and 
Efremovo plants were closed down.) Thus, the USSR had a gonsiderable start 
over Germany and the United States, which did not start manufacturing synthetic 
rubber until 1937 and 1942 respectively. However, the advantage was short-lived, 
for both countries quickly overtook the Soviet Union. 

Before the war three types of rubber were manufactured in the USSR, in- 
cluding chloroprene and butadiene rubber, but new varieties were added after- 
wards, bringing the number up to 12 by 1950 and to over 20 by 1958. 

In spite of the comparatively small increase in the output of automobile tires, 
a major part of Soviet rubber output is used in their manufacture. Soviet scientists 
aave been carrying out numerous test in recent months, as a result of which 
attention has been switched to tires made of isoprene rubber, which proved twice as 
durable as ordinary synthetic rubber, lasting for a trial run of 59,000 kilometers, 
as long as a tire made of natural rubber. In 1958, the Soviets began experimenting 
with polyurethan, which is twice as durable as natural rubber,® but full-scale 
>roduction of neither isoprene nor polyurethan rubber has begun yet. 

In 1957, the Soviet Union manufactured 12.8 million automobile tires, amount- 
:ng to about 280,000 to 320,000 tons of rubber; American output of synthetic 
zubber as long ago as 1955 was more than 900,000 tons.1° A further difference is 
che amount of foodstuffs used in its manufacture. Whereas in the production of 
zhe 12.8 million tires mentioned above the USSR used the equivalent of between six 
and seven million tons of potatoes or 2.3 to three million tons of grain, very few 
Zoodstuffs are used in the US, over 80% of the raw material for synthetic rubber 
coming from natural and manufactured gases.14 However, there are signs that 
the Soviets are beginning to wake up to the wastefulness of a situation in which, 
for example, in 1955 alone 2 million tons of grain, 1.2 million tons of potatoes, 
and 700,000 tons of sugar beets were used in the manufacture of ethyl alcohol,1# 
the basis of synthetic rubber, although it could have been obtained from the 
manufactured gases mainly burned as waste. But since the Sumgait synthetic 
rubber plant in Azerbaidzhan began production several months ago, plans have 
been drawn ub, and may well be in operation already, to start using manufactured 

. gas, thereby effecting an economy of foodstuffs equivalent to 800,000 tons of 
grain per year.18 Although the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envi- 
caged that the Soviet synthetic rubber industry would switch from natural raw 
material to petroleum products and natural gases, the Sumgait plant is the only 
one to have done so to date. A further economy along these lines is the projected 
use of 2.5 million tons of liquid hydrocarbons from manufactured gas, equal to 

9 Voprosy ekonomski, No. 6 (1958), pp. 18—20. 

10 Vestnik Akademi nauk SSSR, No. 6 (1958), p. 43. ` 
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almost 5 million tons of grain or 13 million tons of potatoes, in the manufacture 
of chemical products.14 

The Soviet textile industry is now turning to artificial fiber as its basic material, 
and an increasingly large variety of items is already being made from synthetics. 
Caprone fiber is ene of the most widely.used materials, being the staple substance 
in the manufacture of parachutes, automobile and, to a small extent at present, 
airplane tires, and fishing nets. 

Other synthetic fibers now being produced in the USSR include lavsan; 
nitron, elastin, and anid, all of which in some respects are superior to natural - 
fibers, such as cotton and wool. The Soviets are particularly interested in nitron, 
` in view of the fact that it is not affected by extremes of climate. Thus, three fac- 
tories in the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz have begun production of fabrics 
embodying nitron. Lavsan fiber is also receiving much attention as it is heat | 
resisting, nonconducting, and does not teact to chemicals. It is therefore of con- 
siderable use in the manufacture of special protective clothing. In 1958, work 
began onthe construction of factories for the manufacture of lavsan, and several 
are to be completed during the first years of the new seven-year plan. By using 
lavsan and nitron the manufacture of woolen cloths is to be stepped up 30%. 
Another factory has been built to manufacture conveyor belts from caprone or anid. 

Several Soviet factories, such as the Moscow Krasnaya Roza Combine and the ' 
Kalinin Silken Fabric Works, are now producing artificial fur, which according 
to Soviet sources is four times as durable as real fur, while being four times as 
cheap to produce. Since most natural furs are exported from the USSR, 300,000 
square meters of artificial astrakhan were to have been manufactured in 1957, 
rising to 3,670,000 square meters in 1960. The 1965 target is a 1,300% increase. 
The raw material for this is to be petroleum gases, wood pulp, and coke industry 
by-products. One ton of wood pulp will give 4,000 square meters of viscose fabric. 

Plans have been drawn up to build plants producing enough synthetic fiber to 
replace the wool from 20 million head of sheep every year. By 1965, several types 
of synthetic fiber, including 188,300 tons of staple fiber and 275,600 tons of 
artificial silk, equal to the annual wool output of 105 million sheep and the cotton 
from 380,000 hectares of land, are to he used i in the manufacture of fabrics and 
knitted goods. 15 
“a The new decree has given much attention to the E E of ‘plastics, to be 
used primarily in the building, automobile, aviation, and shipbuilding industries. 
Plastic parts are now being used in the manufacture of motor vehicles at the 
Moscow Likhachevy Automobile Plant, the Moscow Small-Engine Automobile 
Works, and the Gorky Automobile Works. The Moscow Kalinin Shipbuilding 
Plant is using plastic parts on a large scale for internal finish, and a form of lucite 
is being used in the manufacture of launches, which according to Soviet sources 
are even stronger than those made with carbon and alloy steels. The Soviets do 
not appear to be lagging in the manufacture of plastic compounds, and they claim 





M Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 19. 
18 Thid. 
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to have evolved a glass-like plastic possessing properties differing from those of 
metal, wood, glass, and resin, while being no more difficult to process than wood. 
So-called foam. plastic, derived from coal, petroleum, benzol, and ethylene, is 
also to be more widely used. The successful construction of a 70-passenger ship 
from plastic has led to proposals that bigger vessels be built.1® By 1965, 7,000 tons 
of plastics are expected to be in use in the machine-tool building industry, re- 
placing 25,000 tons of metal, which is to be used to build 25,000 metal-cutting 
lathes. An additional use for plastics is as insulation, and during the coming 
seven-year plan the Soviet cable industry will employ 680,000 tons of plastics, 
thereby effecting an economy of 532,000 tons of lead, 33,000 tons of cotton 
thread, and 30,000 tons of rubber.?” 

In order to ensure that the planned goals for output of synthetic and artificial 
materials are met for 1965, the Party Central Committee has envisaged building 
or reconstructing 257 chemical industry enterprises. Of these, 37 are presently under 
construction, 100 are being extended and reconstructed, and 120 have still to be 
designed and built. To ensure that these plants will be properly fitted out, the 
production of the equipment required is to.be increased by 200%. In addition, 
by 1965, 42 chemical machine-building plants are to be extended and reconstructed 
and 16 new ones built in order to ensure a supply of machinery. A sum of 100 
billion rubles has been set aside to cover all these construction plans.18 

There are several reasons behind such large-scale capital construction within 
the comparatively short period of seven years. These are: (1) the destruction of 
World War Il, when more than half the total country’s production capacity was 
put out of action; (2) the failure of the Ministry of the Chemical Industry of the 
USSR to pay sufficient attention to the development of new branches of the 
industry, resulting in a decline in capital investments in this sector; (3) the serious 
shortcomings in the organization of research establishments and their work in 
the field of synthetics; and (4) the failure of the Ministry of the Petroleum In- 
dustry to foster the use of oil and natural and manufactured gases as sources of 
raw materials for new chemical products, in spite of the lead given in this direction 
by the non-Communist world.1° Only in the last two years have Soviet geologists 
begun prospecting on a large scale, as a result of which major deposits of oil and 
gas have been found in Bashkiria, Tataria, Kuibyshev, Saratov, and Stalingrad 
oblasts, and Krasnodar and Stavropol krais. The 1958 plan envisaged that the 
Soviet oilfields would produce more than nine billion cubic meters of manufac- 
tured gas, equivalent to about 400,000 tons of polyethylene, far more than the 
United States produced in 1957.20 

Immediately upon publication of the Party Central Committee decree, the 
economics of the manufacture of the various synthetic materials were worked out 
for the different regions of the USSR. As already mentioned, one of the main 

1€ Radio Moscow, October 21, 1958. 

17 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 13. 

18 Pronyshienno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, op. ctt. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Thid, 
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aims of the Soviet chemical industry at present is to step up the production of 
polymers, which offers the best opportunity for cutting down on the use of 
foodstuffs as raw material and replacing them by petroleum by-products, manu- 
factured and natural gas, wood pulp, and so on. However, for this purpose, a 
constant and extremely large supply of power is essential. Thus, the success of 
` the program is to a considerable extent directly proportional to the availability 
of the necessary power. Obviously, the nearer the new plants are to their supply, 
the better, and since oil and gas ate the most effective forms of raw material, the 
best areas for the new construction are the Volga regions, the Northern Caucasus, 
and the Donbas with its supply of gas from Stavropol. At the same time, the 
proximity of the major consumers—the machine-building, textile, and light in- 
dustries—must be taken into consideration if the undertaking is to be made as 
economically sound as possible. The main consumers are in the central, north- 
western, western, and southern regions of the European USSR, the eastern Urals, 
and parts of western Siberia. Of these, the Volga regions, the Northern Caucasus, ' 
and the Donbas have considerable reserves of oil and gas, as well as plentiful 
supplies of power and fuel. On the other hand, the western regions of the USSR 
have not been able to supply as much fuel locally as is needed, and solid fuel has 
to be imported from the eastern regions, where the production of electric power - 
and coal is cheaper than in the European USSR. It is for this reason that it was 
decided at the Twentieth Party Congress to concentrate in the eastern regions the 
majority of the production processes requiring large supplies of power. This 
includes certain branches of the chemical industry. 

The Soviet specialist press is presently discussing the question of economic 
efficiency in the location of the new chemical plants. There too the obvious ad- 
vantages of the Donbas, the Volga region, and parts of Siberia (Krasnoyarsk Krai) 
were stressed. It was pointed out that caustic soda and chlorine manufactured in 
Krasnoyarsk Krai may well be as much as 25%—40% cheaper than that made in the 
Donbas or Volga region. Even taking transportation costs into account caustic 
soda transported from Siberia would cost less in the Urals and the central Euro- 
pean USSR than similar soda from plants in the Donbas or Volga areas." 

The possibility of using natural and manufactured gas both as raw material 
and as fuel makes the Volga regions the best site economically for the location of _ 
chemical industry plants. According to a leading Soviet economist,tit would also 
be economically expedient to establish in Siberia factories to manufacture nitric 
fertilizers, resin, plastics, viscose acetates, caprone fiber, and synthetic rubber for 
local use.?? In the central USSR, Siberian plastics, however, would be more ex- 
pensive than those brought from the Volga and Donbas regions. Fibers réqhiring 
less manpower, such as staple, caprone, and viscose fibers, manufactured in 
Siberia would be cheaper in the central USSR than those brought from the Volga 
and Donbas regions, which have plants using coal as fuel. The manufacture of 
_ caprone fiber in Siberia would not bring about any great economy, but would 
considerably improve the fuel situation in the European USSR. 


21 Planowoe kbozyaisteo, No. 8 (1958), pp. 40—57. 
22 Radio Moscow, June 10, 1953. 
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When the Trkuisk oil refinery begins to function a source of raw material will 
be created which will permit the local chemical itidustry to be developed. A 
further factor is that since most of the men of Irkutsk Oblast are employed in the 
heavy industry enterprises there, the development of the chemical industry would 
enable women to be employed. This would not, however, overaome the problem 
of the shortage of petroleum as a source of raw material in Siberia. Although oil 
has been prospected, it is far from being produced on an industrial scale. This has 
led to a plan for manufacturing chemical fibers there by using calcium carbide and 
lignite and organizing the manufacture of electrochemical products. ?3 

The plan for capital construction—the 257 chemical and 58 machine-building 
plants already mentioned—is still being hampered by numerous technical and 
zconomic problems. Only 30 of these plants are presently being built or recon- 
structed, and building plans as of November 1, 1958 had been fulfilled by only 
40%60%, while the planned increase of 68% for the year is hardly likely to be 
fulfilled. Areas lagging badly in their plan are Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Altai, Perm, 
a number of sovnarkhozes of the RSFSR, Georgia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and 
zhe Ukraine. A leading article in Pravda on October 13, 1958, on new construction 
-n the chemical industry, stated: 

Particularly unsatisfactory is the situation in the building of plants for [the manu- 
facture of] synthetic rubber, synthetic alcohol, and artificial fiber. At the plants 
equipped for synthetic rubber [production] the annual plan for building and assem- 
bly work was for the first 8 months fulfilled on an average by only 449/,, and in 
such plants as the one at Sterlitamak by even less. 

Many of the plants slated to begin the manufacture of artificial fiber, sulfuric 
acid, caustic soda, and automobile tires during the first ten months of 1958 are 
aot yet operating according to plan. Work on the Krasnoyarsk Synthetic Rubber 
Plant, the Vladimir Chemical Works, and the first section of the Kuibyshev 
Synthetic Rubber Plant has been held up. The Pravda article quoted above 
sharply attacked the designing organizations of the State Committee for Chemistry 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for being so far behind in drawing up 
their technical and financial plans for numerous chemical industry plants, thereby 
affecting work in the Berezniki Soda Plant, the Krasnoyarsk, Karaganda, and 
Sterlitamak Synthetic Rubber Plants, the Vladimir and Grozny Chemical Works, 
and the Beregniki Potassium Combine. At the same time delays in the delivery 
of the necessary equipment are preventing the Krasnoyarsk, Barnual, Ryazan, 
and Mogilev artificial fiber plants from commencing production. 

Finally, the Soviets’ attempts to seek assistance from the non-Communist 
counttiés are not meeting with any great success and to date the only important 
agreement signed is with the West German Krupps Works, covering the delivery 
of equipment during 1959 to the value of 50 million Marks. A further setback is 
the unwillingness of American, British, and West German chemical industry 
‘specialists to work in the Soviet Union, thereby considerably hampering the 
designing of plants for the manufacture of polymers, one of the main items in the 
Soviet chemical industry’s program. G. A. Voedensky 

23 Ibid, 
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International Communism 


The Macedonian Conflict 


et 3 
Once he had come to power, Khrushchev made various attempts to persuade 
the Yugoslav Communists to abandon what he termed the “fatal course of 
revisionism.” He offered numerous. concessions and made many promises, in 
return for which Tito was to teturn to the socialist camp and recognize proletarian 
internationalism. To what extent Khrushchev would or could have kept his 
promises is, however, a moot point, one which must have made Tito hesitate, even 
if the offers and promises had aroused his interest. But in November 1957, Tito 
eventually made his choice. Acting on his orders, the Yugoslav delegates at the 
Moscow meeting held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the Communist coup 
` état, Kardelj and Rankovic, refused to sign the Declaration of Twelve Com- 
munist Countries which would have meant the abandonment of the own-road-to- 
. socialism concept and sacrificed their independent position between the two world 
blocs. Tito’s refusal to sign led the Kremlin to work on the principle that weer 
was not with us was against us. 
Khrushchev seems to have been well advised in his efforts to find the weak 
spot in the Yugoslavs’ armor. His advisers would have been well aware of the 


". fact that since 1919 this federative state has been considerably weakened by the 


national contradictions among the peoples comprising it. The main factor working 
to undermine the unity of this artificially created nation has been the enmity between 
the Serbs on the one hand and the Croats and Bulgarians of Macedonia on the 
. other. Had Communism possessed a genuine revolutionary dynamicism, the 
national contradictions among the various peoples making up the present-day 
Yugoslavia would possibly have been overcome by the unifying idea of Com- 
munism. The Communist pseudorevolutionary idea is, however, an anachronism, 
particularly in Yugoslavia, and as a result of the revisionist development it has 
in fact lost all its meaning there. Marxist-Leninist ideology is now quite incapable 


'_ of playing the role of unifier, for there are greater national differences in Yugo- 


slavia today than there ever were under the kings. 

The bloody fighting of the period 1941-44 created an unbsidgegble gulf 
between the Serbs and the Croats. Hundreds of thousands of peaceful Serbian ` 
peasants and townsfolk were murdered by “insurgents” in the then independent 
Croatia, while Tito’s followers in their turn settled accounts with the Croats. This 
civil war took more than a million lives. 

Playing on this dissension and realizing that the Macedonians have long been 
fighting for their freedom, first from the Turks, later from the Yugoslavs and 
Greeks, Khrushchev aimed at stitring up a national liberation movement in 
Yugoslav Macedonia. However, a month before the outbreak of the conflict 
between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia, Sofia gave the signal for a new anti-Tito 
campaign, when on March 3, 1958, member of the Bulgarian Politburo Encho 
Staikov, in a speech marking the eightieth anniversary of the liberation of Bulgaria 
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from Turkish domination, evoked the vision of a Bulgaria comprising the area 
envisaged in the Treaty of San Stefano. At the end of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877—78 Bulgaria had received on the basis of this treaty all the provinces of the 
Balkan peninsular which were ethnographically Bulgarian, and its boundaries then 
almost exactly coincided with those of the Bulgarian exarchate*formed in 1870. 
In the same year, an internationally-directed plebiscite had been held throughout 
the whole of European Turkey, and all the provinces in which more than two 
thirds of the population accepted the Bulgarian exarchate were included in the 
newly proclaimed Bulgarian autonomous church. The exarchate comprised, in 
addition to the present-day Bulgaria, Northern Dobruja as far as the mouth of 
the Danube, the present Serbian district of Nish-Pirot, the whole of Macedonia, 
and both Western and Hastern ‘Thrace. In 1878, however, Great Britain and 
Austro-Hungary, fearing lest the newly created Bulgaria come under the influence 
of its liberator Russia, which would thereby be in a position to menace the 
Dardanelles, convened the Congress of Berlin of 1879, with the tacit support of 
Bismarck. At this congress Bulgaria was split up; only Northern Bulgaria, 
including Sofia, was declared an independent state; Southern Bulgaria became 
partially autonomous, but still under Turkish sovereignty; Rumania received 
Northern Dobruja; Serbia gained the province of Nish-Pirot; and Macedonia 
and Thrace remained Turkish. 


After the Balkan War of 1912, Macedonia and Thrace were lost to Turkey, but 
during the Second Balkan War of 1913, a Balkan coalition of Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Montenegro, and Turkey again removed Macedonia and Thrace from 
Bulgaria. This has been the situation more or less since. 


Although in the West the population of Macedonia is generally regarded as 
Bulgarian, ethnographically, at least, with the coming of the Communists a new 
“scientific” theory has appeared. According to this theory, the Macedonians are 
not Bulgarians ethnically, in spite of their Bulgarian national consciousness, but 
members of a so-called Macedonian race. This thesis has been implanted in Soviet 
encyclopedias. In keeping with this official Communist view, Tito granted Mace- 
donia the status of an autonomous federative republic within the Yugoslav union 
once he had come to power. (This admittedly denoted. some progress in com- 
parison with the situation in the kingdom of Yugoslavia when the use of thé term 
Macedonia had been forbidden and the area had been named Southern Serbia.) 


Tito’s regime even set about creating a Macedonian language, and a strongly 
Serbianized written language was formed from the Macedonian dialect. (On the 
other" hand, persons of Macedonian extraction in the United States and Canada 
publish newspapers in Bulgarian.) The Bulgarian Communists, true adherents of 
Marxism-Leninism, accepted the unnatural Communist thesis of a separate 
‘Macedonian people and even forbade Macedonians living in Bulgaria to call 
themselves Bulgarians. 

This was the situation when the Soviets decided to stir up a Macedonian 
national liberation movement in Yugoslavia in order to weaken and if possible 
overthrow Tito. At a sign from Moscow the Bulgarian Communists abandoned the 
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current thesis that the Macedonians were not Bulgarians, but comprised a separate 
people, and returned to the old idea. Thus, on September 22, 1958 member of the 
Bulgarian Politburo Dimitur Ganev, the leading Bulgarian Communist Party 
theoretician, made a speech in‘Raslog in which he made the historically correct 
assertion that mst of the spiritual leaders of the Bulgarian revival of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries had stemmed from the Macedonian part of the 
country. Ganev condemned the Yugoslavs for oppressing the Macedonians, 
particularly for forbidding them to call themselves Bulgarians and forcing them 
to use an artificial language. The Macedonians, he declared, are Bulgarians—a 
complete rejection of Communist theories on the subject to date. The Yugoslavs 
retorted by pointing out the fact that in 1944 the Bulgarians had rejected the 
thesis that the Macedonians were Bulgarians as an invention of so-called monar- 
chistic Fascists. Ganev, who shortly afterwards was appointed Bulgarian head of 
state on the death of Georgi Damyanov, stated openly in his speech that Bulgaria 
would sooner or later endeavor to annex the Macedonian part of Yugoslavia. 


‘The wonderful day will come when the population on the other side of the 
border will succeed in escaping from the impasse in which its presently finds itself, 
in order to build a socialist society in Bulgaria and to reach a proper well-being.4 
Presumably, the Kremlin has adopted the plan of working together with Sofia 

in order to spark off an underground liberation movement in Yugoslav Ma- 
cedonia, a view which appears to have received considerable confirmation in 
reports from Sofia. A Committee of Yugoslav Macedonians has already been 
formed in Sofia, with Vladimir Metrov as its head, and the groups of Macedonian 
émigrés in Nevrokop and Petric in Bulgarian Macedonia who had fled from Yugo- 
slavia in 1948 are presently being trained for guerrilla activities. The core of these 
guerrillas comprises about 240 Macedonians who had served in the Yugoslav 
Army. Training is being carried out under Soviet officers, who have their head- 
quarters in Gorni Dzumaya. The plan is clear; with the aid of the Bulgarian 
Communists to spur the Macedonian separationists in Yugoslavia on to a civil 
war or at least uprising, thus weakening Tito. 

‘Tito appears to have one chance of successfully resisting such a campaign. He 
must convince the Yugoslav people that in spite of everything his dictatorship is 
preferable to life in a satellite state completely dependent on Moscpw. 

Stefan Yowev 


1 Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, September 23, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist - 
Organ of the Central Comnities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1958 


The cult of the Party, which replaced the cult of Stalin, has now become a 
permanent feature of the Soviet press. Thus, for example, the leading article of 
issue No. 15 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist is entitled “Under the 
Leadership of the Party—To New Victories for Communism,” a title which 
clearly reveals the nature of the contents. The article was written to mark the 
approaching Twenty-first Party Congress and therefore contains no new prin- 
ciples, but merely confines itself to listing the alleged achievements of the Soviet 
Union over the past forty years. 

One point of interest, however, is that in spite of all these “achievements” and 
the allegedly implicit trust and faith of the population in the Communist Party, 
only on the kolkhozes has there been an increase in the size of the Party—and even 
this is due to the transfer of the MTS personnel, although this, of course, is not 
admitted. A further point is the admission that the Party organizations, in spite of 


‘all the means at their disposal, are not carrying out ideological and educational 


work systematically, which means that each recruitment campaign is usually 
followed by a falling off as soon as the leadership and supervision of the organiza- 
tions concerned are relaxed. 

‘The lead article in this issue is “The International Communist Movement at a 
New Stage,” by B. Ponomarev, a member of Kommunist’s editorial board. From 
its title, it would be expected that the contents would turn out to be a review of the 
latest developments on the international plane, while the anfiiversary with which 
thezarticle is linked—that of the Moscow conferences of representatives of Com- 
munist and workers’ parties—would hardly seem at first of major importance. 
However, the conferences in question, in November 1957, were arranged by the 
Party Central Committee and ended with the issue of a Peace Manifesto, signed by 
the representatives of 64 Communist and workers’ parties, and a number of 
documents setting forth the methods’to be employed in the solution of the 
problems set. In view of this, the article becomes of much greater significance. 

Ponomarev has set himself a difficult task: on the eve of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress to demonstrate the monolithic unity of the Communist parties and their 


. solidafity about the Soviet Communist Party, the center of the world-wide Com- 


munist and workers’ movement. However, the very article was motivated by the 
recent examples of dissension among the Communists. It would be extremely 
embarrassing if at least a façade of solidarity were not forthcoming. Moreover, 
the Kremlin wants to show that not only the Communist parties, but also all 
workers’ organizations are presénting a united front. At the same time, Soviet 
propaganda has to show that there are weaknesses in the opposite camp, and that 
it is being forced to surrender one position after another. 
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In keeping with the first of these tasks, the article is replete with illustrations 
of the successes achieved by the socialist camp in general and the Soviet Union in 
‘particular. The allegation is made that a major reason for these achievements is the 
Soviet leaders’ frequent trips to other countries, which further the “deepening of 
friendship” between the states concerned and the USSR. A further factor in the 
consolidation of forces is given as the decisive struggle being waged by the 
Communist Party against revisionism, which is endeavoring to deflect the 
workers from the building of socialism. 

Immediately after this panegyric comes the section dealing with “upheavals” 
in the capitalist world. The main examples taken are Latin America and some of 
the eastern countries, primarily the former. Ponomarev quotes numerous illustra- 
tions to show the growth there in proletarian self-awareness and he points out, 
for example, that the number of strikes is increasing every year and that millions 
of workers are now participating in them. This is linked directly with popular 
opposition to American policy: 


The contradictions between the United States and the Latin American countries 
have been strengthened in connection with the crisis which has begun in the US. 
Striving to free itself from this crisis, the United States raised customs duties on 
produce exported by Latin American countries and began to sell its surplus produce 
at dumping prices, thereby causing great harm to the economy of the Latin American 
states. In order to rebuff North American imperialism, the Latin American countries 
are taking some steps aimed at strengthening mutual ties and unity: 


Ponomarev stresses that progressive individuals have already realized the 
danger of “imperialist ideology,” and although attempts are made to keep them 
in slavery, to prevent them from entering upon the broad road of progress, no 
force can crush such an elemental outburst. All these statements are backed by 
extracts from the Moscow Peace Manifesto. 

Most of the events in the world’s trouble spots, such as Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Formosa, ate interpreted as being proof of American expansionist policy "and 
indeed of the aggressive intentions of the non-Communist world in general: 


{These states] bear the entire responsibility for the fact that nuclear weapon 
tests are being continued, thereby poisoning the atmosphere and threatening human 
life. All to whom peace, quiet, and human happiness are dear cannot Dut protest 
against such a misanthropic policy. 


‘The author then switches to the growth of the Communist and oka . 
movement in a number of countries, and reference is made to congresses of the 
Chinese, Bulgarian, Czech, East German, Swedish, Uruguayan, and other Com- _ 
munist parties. The Finnish Communist Party is singled out for special attention, 
and the increase in its power and authority is ‘stressed: 

The democratic union of the peoples of Finland, whose main ONEI is the Com- 
munist Party, obtained the largest number of votes at the elections. The group of 
people’s democrats became the most powerful fraction in the Finnish Diet. 

Mention too is made of the Indian Communist Party and the fact that there has 
beena Communist government in the state of Kerala for more thana year and a half. 
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When the article finally reaches the fundamental points, it is obliged willy-nilly 
to admit to dissension in the socialist camp. The first example is, as is only to be 
2xpected, Yugoslavia, whose Communist Party is berated as the bulwark of 
revisionism: 


The Union of Yugoslav Communists, in sharp contradiction*to the standpoint 
of the whole of the enormous family of Communists and workers’ parties, refused 
to associate itself with the Declaration. Furthermore, the leaders of the Union have 
set up in opposition to the Marxist-Leninist Declaration their’own revisionistic, 
anti-~Leninist program, which is rightist opportunism. The undermining of the 
unity of the socialist camp and the Communist movement, the defaming of socia- 
lism, the abandonment of proletarian internationalism, the replacement of Marxism- 
Leninism by reformism of a right-socialist nature, the slandering and defamation 

, of the Communist parties of the capitalist countries—such is the aim of the revisionist 
program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. 


Naturally, stress is laid on the claim that this program has been roundly 
condemned by most Communist parties and that the international Communist 
movement is. united in its opposition to the Yugoslav Communists, who were 
zhus isolated. One accusation leveled at the Yugoslavs was that they confirm the 
axistence of two antagonistic political and military blocs, allegedly the main 
source of danger as far as another war is concerned. They are further attacked for 
cheir claim that the bourgeois state is taking on a more and more supraclass nature 
_ and that capitalism is turning into socialism on the basis of the spontaneous 
development within it of socialist elements. However, the worst accusation, 
>erhaps, is that 

the leaders and the ‘press of the Union of Yugoslav Communists are striving to 

uridermine the unity of the socialist camp. They are endeavoring to slander the 

Soviet Union and our Leninist Party, the Chinese People’s Republic, and all the 

socialist countries. The Yugoslav press publishes incorrect information on the 

socialist countries, thereby confusing the workers. 


Although the attacks on the Yugoslav Communists vary considerably, the 

_ main one is directed against what is termed their pro-American imperialist and 

monopolist policy. It is claimed that in return the United States provides new 
contributions to “Yugoslav socialism.” 

From here, Ponomarev goes over to a militant vein, expressing in no un- 
certain terms the opinion that revisionism is being crushed by Marxism-Leninism. 
One example given is that of the Danish Communist Party, whose revisionist 
‘grou "D, under a certain Larsen, was completely defeated. A similar event sup- 
posedly took place in Holland, where an “opportunist grouping” was utterly 

crushed. Other happenings on the international scene discussed is the coming to 
power of de Gaulle, which is characterized as a “victory for reactionary forces,” 

end the tabling of a draft law by the Japanese government, which, it is claimed, 
would give the police unlimited powers in putting down any democratic move- 
ment. This brings the author to the subject of “negative” phenomena, of which, 
in view of the claims made earlier, a strikingly long list is appended. They include 
the development of an anti-Communist movement in Latin America, the split of 
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the Sy class of several countries, the fact that the French Socialist Party 
headed by Guy Mollet openly went over to the right wing, that the recent British 
Labour Party conference also showed a shift to the right, and that suth leading 
social democrats as M. Spaak dre taking an active part in the consolidation and 
strengthening of military blocs “aimed at the socialist states, the national liberation 
movement, at the vital interests of the peoples of the capitalist countries, [and] 
entered into a union with the American imperialists and the forces ai reaction in 
their own countries.’ 

In sum, however} the dither glibly concludes that there is no split in the 
socialist camp, that it is becoming more and more unified, and that the attacks of 
the opposing camp are a proof ofi its weakness. The facts would seem to give the 
reverse impression. 

B. Kedrov’s “V. I. Lenin on the Mutual Link between Philosophy and Natural 
Science” marks the fiftieth anniversary of the eppeatance of Lenin’s Materialism 
and Empiriocriticism. ‘The problem discussed here is the struggle between ma- 
terialism and idealism, particularly as it affects the natural sciences. The author 
does his best to show that considerable harm is being done to modern learning by 
attempts, to interpret recent physical discoveries from the standpoint of idealism 
and energetism. One term met frequently i in the article and one which has been 
cropping up with increasing frequericy in the Soviet press in general of late is 
parhinost, the Party spirit, implying adherence to all that the Party stands for. 
Mention has been made of the Party spirit in art, science, education, and so on, 
and now Kedrov applies it to philosophy as it affects the natural sciences: 

According to Lenin! the principie of partiinost in philosophy means the impla- 

_cable and merciless struggle from the standpoint of consistent materialism against 

fideism and its philosophical adherents and against idealism in all 1ts manifestations, 

an uncompromising attitude towards the slightest concessions to idealism and 

agnosticism, and decisive criticism of any kind of philosophical waverings and 
deviations from materialism. ; 

` The article’s task is, as it were, to bring Lenin into the atomic age. , 

The article by First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Uzbek SSR R. Gulamov “Under the Leninist Banner of the Friendship of Peoples” 
is merely one of the numerous pieces of propaganda published recently gbout the 
achievements of the Soviet republics, tke one in question here being Uzbekistan. 

As in the preceding issue, Kommunist has reprinted a chapter from the new 
History of the Communist Party of the Scviet Union. This one deals with the Civil 
War period of 1918-20. Following the now regular pattern an article bya re- 
presentative of an outside Communist Party is also included in this number. 
Entitled “The Japanese Communist Party in the Struggle Against Militarism, for 
Peace, Democracy, and National Indeperdence,” it is an account of the report of the 
Japanese Party Central Committee at its Seventh Party Congress in July and August 
1958. It stresses continuation of the Communists’ struggle under conditions of 
“American occupation, repression, semilegal activities, with the existence of inner- 
Party disagreements and splits in the Party leadership from 1950 through 1955.” 
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Much of issue No. 16 is devoted to the discussion of the theses of the report 
to be tead by Khrushchev at the January 1959 Party congress. The leading 
article, “The Grandiose Program of the’Struggle for Communism,” couched in 
the pompous language typical of items considered by the Soviets to be of special 
significance, claims that the theses will go down in history as an epoch-making 
document. It is asserted that they are being discussed by the whole of the Soviet 
population, which has expressed its conviction that the measures envisaged Py the _ 
present Party leader will have a tremendous success. For their part, 

the workers of both town and countrysidé are concentrating their main attention 

on ways to complete the seven-year plan in the best possible fashion, bringing 

forward proposals, seeking ways, means, and reserves which would permit them to 
hasten our advance towards Communism. 

The whole of the article is written in this vein.’ , 

To illustrate just how broad the discussion being held on the theses i is, several 
scholars of renown in the USSR give their opinions on various aspects of the 
question. Department head of the Gosplan Economics Research Institute A, Alek- 
Eeey’ s “The Seven-Year Plan and the Fulfillment of the USSR’s Basic Economic 

ask”? comes first. Much of this article deals with the past, clearly with the 
intention of finding data to substantiate the claim that the theses are out of the 
cormal run of economic plans: in other words, it is designed to show that the 
theses herald a new phase in Communist construction. 

The main idea of the article is that 

competing with capitalism, the Soviet Union from year to year increases its economic 

potential. By this is meant the state’s economic possibilities, involving the greatest 

exploitation of its productive forces attainable within the framework of the social 
and state system existing in the country. 

The competition in question is, of course, with the United States, whose 
economy the author deals with in some detail, quoting innumerable figures on the 
dynamics of industrial production, annual indices of industrial growth, and the 
like, all designed to prove the superiority of the Soviet system. 

“On the Path to a Communist Level of Life,” by candidate of economic 
sciences P. Mstislavsky, also expresses the belief that the tasks set by the new 
seven-year plan and put forward for discussion at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
representa new, historic phase in the constant rise in the well-being of the Soviet 
people. Basing himself on the fact that at the behest’ of Gosplan a number of 
research institutions have already prepared preliminary data on the prospects of 
supplying enough consumer goods to meet the demand, the author states that in 
_the néat future the population will even be able to indulge individual tastes. 
Mstislavsky asserts that “Comunist abundance of consumer goods is the amount 
which, with a certain reserve, exceeds the level dictated by the demands of science 
concerning rational consumption.” The proposed abundance is linked with the 
recent measures to improve the workers’ standard of living, suchas the curtailment 
o: the working day and the improvement of working conditions. In the author’s 
opinion, the wage question will be settled between 1959 and 1962 and the mini- 
mum wage will increase from 270—350 rubles per month to 400—450. 
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Mstislavsky then goes on to speak of the narrowing of the gap between the 
workers and some other classes of society. However, no mention of the way this 
is to be done is given, possibly because in any case the enormous differentiation 
in rates of pay is to remain—a considerable stumbling block to any effort to make 
the standard of tiving of the different categories of Soviet citizens more equitable. 


The next article, entitled “Some Problems of Economic Theory,” is by cot- 
responding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR L. Leontev, who 
expresses the opinion that Khrushchev’s theses embody, as it were, the historical 
experience of socialist construction. At the same time he touches on such theore- . 
tical problems as the role of the law of value under conditions of socialism. 
Albeit after a number of reservations and an emphasizing of certain “peculiarities,” 
the author is obliged to agree that this law is jet as permanent a fixture of a_ 
socialist society as it is of any other. 

Leontov characterizes the seven-year plan as “throwing a bright light on the 
regularity of the development of the productive forces of socialism.” He then 
attacks a number of non-Communist theoreticians whose views, he alleges, have 
‘been refuted by practice, and concludes with the assertion that the seven-year plan 
will deliver a crushing blow on the “basic tenets of the venomous antisocialist 
propaganda.” 

Another writer to dans Khrushchev’s theses is secretary of the Saratov 
Oblast Committee G. Denisov, whose article “Questions of the Development of 
Agricultural Production” is essentially j just a list of past achievements and a hymn 
to the future golden era to which Khrushchev is leading the country. 

“The Further Perfection of Econemic Regionalization,” by a team of three 
members of the Gosplan Economic Research Institute, gives an outline of 
economic regionalization in the Soviet Union during diferent periods. As is 
inevitable, the latest stage, the division of the country into sovnarkhozes (econo- 
mic councils) i is looked upon as attaining new heights. ; 

Senior researcher of the Finance Research Institute of the Ministry of Finances 
of the USSR P. Bunich’s “Improve the Utilization of the Basic Funds of Industry” 
is rather out of keeping with the rest of this issue, inasmuch as it deals mainly with 
the shortcomings. of the present rather than the glories of the future. He gives 
several examples of faulty application of the basic funds and of. excesses of 
machinery and equipment possessed by several sovnarkhozes. His basic idea is that 
the time has come for a set of standards governing the application of labor to be 
. worked out. These would be based on production indices per 1,000 rubles of 
basic production funds and would be applied to each branch of industry sep4rately, 
taking into account such factors as the amount of equipment available in each 
individual enterprise, the variety of goods produced, prices, replacement, the 
‘introduction of new techniques, and the value of new basic funds. 

The next article, “Female Labor in the Soviet Economy,” by senior researcher 
of the Labor Research Institute N. Tatarinova, states that according to preliminary 
calculations women now appear to make up about one half of the country’s labor 
resources. Therefore, she states, 
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life insistently demands more decisive measures for the further improvement of the 
use of female labor and the creation of the most favorable conditions for it. It is 
quite obvious that if women make up half of the labor resources of the country the 
successful completion of the seven-year plan will directly ae on the extent to 
which their labor is rationally organized. 


This may well herald a new campaign to extend even further ihe exploitation 
of women in all branches of the economy. 

Deputy Minister of Higher Education of the USSR V. Stoletov’s “To New 
Successes’ in Higher Education” has a direct bearing on Khrushchev’s theses 
“On the Strengthening of the Links between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System in the Country,” which proposed 

' reorganizing the educational system so as to put students to practical work. The 
main point in Stoletow’s article is the assertion made concerning parHinost in 
higher education: 


The Soviet Communist Party declares openly and clearly the Party character of 
higher education and the fact that our educational system must mold the builders of 
Communism. In its competition with the capitalist world, Soviet education has 
great, indisputable advantages. These advantages consist primarily in the fact that 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy has been made its basis. 

‘Political Theories atid Political Practice,” by chief editor of Kommunist 
F. Konstantinov, is bound up with the congress held by the Political Science 
Association in Rome in the middle of September 1958, and the author con- 
centrates most of his attention on two of the reports read there. The first, 
“Political Science in the Atomic Age,” was by the American president of the 
International Political Science Association, Professor James K. Pollock. Kon- 
stantinov’s appraisal is unusual, inasmuch as instead of denouncing the report, 
which would have been in line with the approach usually taken by Communist 
Party members to American theoreticians, it gives an accurate and to a certain 
extent even fayorable account. However, the reason is not hard to find. Professor 
Pollock’s report contained a frightening picture of the use of atomic energy in 
war, a picture which fits in nicely with the current Soviet policy of depicting the 
country’s leaders as peace-loving and striving not to have to put technical achieve- 
ments to military purposes. 

The sqcond report was the one given by Belgrade University’s Dr. Jovan 
Georgevic, who spoke on the relationship between theory and practice in political 
science. Georgevic is accused of tarring everyone with the same brush: 


Where and to which trend did the speaker attribute Weber and Lukacs, whom 
he quotes several times with special sympathy? Weber is a Kantian while Lukacs is 

a revisionist both in theory and in policy, and the above-quoted thesis from his 

book is Hegelian through and through and basically in contradiction to the Marxist 

view on practical application. 

The author then goes on to analyze several theories which he considers 
incorrect and harmful. Finally, Konstantinov strives to prove that only the Soviet 
Communist Party is on the right path and insured against any type of possible 
distortion. He adds that 
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the Party has unmasked and smashed the anti-Party fraction of Malenkov, Kagano- 

vich, Molotov, Bulganin; and Shepilov, who joined them, [all of] whom had taken 

up a dogmatic position. This group bad carried out a struggle against the Leninist 
general Party line, against the political course taken at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and against the Party’s leading role. 

This sets the tone for the rest of the article, which turns into a eulogy of the Party. 

The article “The Spirit of Tashkent,” by chief editor of Znostrannaya literatura 
Aleksandr Chakovsky, is an account of the conference of Afro-Asian writers held 
in Tashkent in the middle of October 1958. The author sums up the conference in 
the following words: “[It] became a lofty tribunal, visible from impenetrable 
mountains and from over the seas and oceans, from which the militant East gave 
its implacable ‘No!’ to imperialism.” 

The last two articles in this issue are “The November 1918 Revolution in 
Germany,” by candidate member of the Central Committee of the SED Party 
Kurt Hager, and “The Fortieth Anniversary of the Formation of the Hungarian 
Communist Party,” by D. Nemes. Both are merely historical accounts centering 
around the Communist leaders of the countries in question. © A. Gaw 


Das kommunistische Experiment 
(Theorie und Praxis des Marxismus-Leninismus} 
By Farre LowENTHAL 
Published by Markus Verlag GmbH, Cologne, 1957, 280 pp. 


The present volume is one of a long series of works by former Communists 
criticizing Marxism, Soviet society, and Communist policy. Its author, Fritz 
Lowenthal, the son of wealthy parents, saw in Communism a system which” 
would bring social justice and well-being to the workers. He escaped arrest by 
the Gestapo and fled to Holland, where he lived in great poverty. From there 
he made his way to the Soviet Union and was able to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of Communist practice. In the USSE Löwenthal and his family lived poorly - 
since they aided, as much as they could, their fellow countrymen who were‘ 
prisoners of war. Having roused the Soviet leaders’ mistrust, he and his family 
were moved to East Germany. In 1647, they escaped to the West. Léwenthal 
died in 1956. 

Léwenthal’s work combines personal experience with the knowledge of a 
lawyer and economist. It gives a critical evaluation of the doctrines of Marx 
and Engels as a philosophical system and as a teaching on the devélédpment 
of the historical process and the theory of political economy. A central position 
in the analysis of Marxism is played by such basic concepts in materialistic 
philosophy as “being” and “consciousness,” “basis” and “superstructure.” ' 
The author points out that materialism, like most philosophies, has not succeeded . 
in finding a satisfactory explanation for the fact that persons living in the same 
milieu each have a different interpretation of reality or of the way different 
teachings and programs arise in accordance with differing goals. 
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The critical ee follows well-troddén athe: materialistic philosophy, 
dialectical materialism, historical materialism, and, finally, Marxism’s economic 
theories. Each section touches on psychological problems. Löwenthal takes as 
his basis psychological data on man and his behavior in pointing out that a 
materialistic interpretation of history Gveremphasizes , economic motives in^ 
human behavior. . 

Further, the basic principles of Marxism ignore individual personality in 
favor of an abstract concept—“social class.” But even the term “social class” 
is too vaguely formulated. Within the so-called working class a process of disso- 
lution is taking place, the result of a considerable differentiation in rates of pay, 
while, on the other hand, there is by no means complete harmony among the 
“capitalists. > 

Although Léwenthal does not take his criticism of Marxism too far, he 
returns on several occasions to the problem of the people’s psychology in discussing 
the application of Marxism in the Soviet Union. Speaking about a planned 
economy he correctly points out that the belief that the compilation and ful- 
fillment of a plan'is enough to satisfy everybody’s needs ignores human fallibility, 
the fact that individual needs vary from person to person and that all cannot 
be measured by the same yardstick. Soviet economic practice is ample proof. 
Marxism ignores each man’s individual features and compiles its plans for the 
transformation of one society into another in accordance with the abstract 
concept that people are alike. As Lowenthal points out, Lenin and Stalin took 
such theses to their extremes in order to remain true to their Party’s program. 
Implicity believing the transition to socialism and later to Communism to be 
“historical necessity” and the highest possible achievement, Leninism and 
Stalinism fostered a fantastic belief in the infallibility of the leaders who were 
leading the proletariat toward the final ideal. Having created a planned econ- 
omy on the basis of their ideas as to how the socialist economy of a classless 
society ought to be organized, the Soviet regime erected a obstacle rather than 
an aid to the development of the country’s productive forces, since such a 
system engendered bureaucracy, simultaneously weakening the psychological 
stimulus for economic development. On this question, the author mentions 
Engels’ letter to Bloch of September 21, 1890, in which he defined progress 
as a result of conflicts between a multitude of individual resolute aspirations 
and admitted the difference between individual aspirations, which only “in the 
end result” become rational in accordance with the tendencies of progressive 
development. Löwenthal notes in turn that Marxism’s fault has always been 
to und&réstimate such irrational strivings, this being one of its main defects. 

Condemning the Soviet state structure, social organization, and economic 
system, the author often relies on formulas taken from the classics of Marxism: 
“The dictatorship of the proletariat is in reality the domination of the minority, 
. conscious of its class interests” (p. 69); “the basis of Communist ethics is the 
struggle for the implementation of Communism”; “whatever aids this end is 
moral” (p. 82—83); “Communists represent the position as it was a hundred 
years ago, while the workers’ present position, safeguarded as it is by recent social 
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legislation, is deliberately passed over in silence” (p. 91); “the same applies to ~ 
propaganda about colonialism” (p. 93). The ckapters on Lenin and his- theories, 
on Stalin and his political methods are extremely valuable, Much, of course, 
is common knowledge to the student of the Soviet regime, but many original 
and valuable points are made-on individual questions. 


The section on the trade unions in the USSR makes their position and pur- 
pose really clear; the much propagated fiction of “popular ownership” is showr 
to be the basis and justification of the exploitation of the workers, allegedly 
working in their own enterprises; other points brought out are the kolkhozniks* 
difficult life and what equality for women, freedom of the press, the right to work. 
and freedom of religion mean in the Soviet Union. Like many others, Léwentha. 
characterizes Soviet socialism as “state capitalism” and points to passive resist- 
ance by the workers. 


The book’s final section discusses ‘pos:-Stalin policy and the Soviet Union 
today. The question is posed as to what has changed in the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death. The reply is—very little.' Heavy industry still takes pride of places 
the amalgamation of the kolkhozes continues, there being 87,000 in 1956 as 
opposed to 97,000 in 1952, while mainly large sovkhozes are being formed 
- on the virgin lands. The plan system, as formerly, maintains state control of 
economic life and makes the people completely dependent on the authorities. 
The partial increase in.wages and some prices for deliveries of agriculturel 
produce and other privileges such as a cancellation of debts and compulsory deliv- 
eries from the kolkhozniks’ personal plots of land have not entailed anyessential 
changes in the life of the Soviet population, while “socialist exploitation” 5 
still a grim fact. 

The author does not envisage any changes i in Soviet foreign soy quoting 
a decree ọf the Twentieth Party Congress on those countries with whom partic- 
- ularly friendly relations must be maintained: India, Burma, Indonesia, Afghan - 
stan, and the United Arab Republic. The use of force and armed intervention 
to bring about revolutions and the transition from capitalism to socialism ase 
still recognized as permissible and, essentiallv, inevitable. 

Some changes have taken place in the secse that the police regime has been 
slightly relaxed. However, Lowenthal correctly points out that. these changes 
were a measure of self-defense on the part of the Party leaders against the arhi- 
trariness: which had characterized Stalin’s rule. These changes do not mean 
anything for the ordinary citizens, the opponents of the regime: there hare 
been no fundamental changes in the flexible articles of the penal codeeand n 
the constitution, which made freedom dependent on the Party’s jurisdiction. 
He does not believe in the possibilicy of fer-reaching changes in the regime. 
“Stalin,” he writes, “was sacrificed 'to save Stalinism.” Nor does he believe 
in the peaceful intentions of the post-Stalin leaders—the danger of war and 
aggression has not been removed. ‘In conclusion, Löwenthal warns agairst 
being carried away by the illusion that the Soviet regime is becoming normal 
by Western standards, G. C. Guins 
` : | z 
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Ocherki istorii russkogo sovetskogo dramaticheskogo teatra 


v trekh tomakh 
(An Outline History òf the Soviet Russian Dramatic Theater in Three Volumes) 
Volume I, 1917—1934 ° 


' Edited by N. G. Zocrar, Y. Š. KALAsENIKOV, P, A. Marxov, B. I. RO8sTOT8KY 
Published by the Asadsmy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954, 782 pp. 


This work represents the efforts of a large’ group of researchers from the 
history of the theater section of the Institute for the History of the Arts, a branch 
of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. However, in spite of the length of time 
spent on the volume, the results are anything but satisfactory. The first volume 
sets out to cast a slur on the great achievements of the post-revolutionary Russian 
theater, achievements recognized by the rest ‘of the world, particularly Western 
Europe. The so-called Theatrical October movement, headed by Vsevolod 
Meierhold, Aleksandr Tairov’s Kamerny Theater, one of the best in Russia, 
and a number of othet theaters of the decade or so following the Revolution 
are condemned as reactionary manifestations of bourgeois decadence. Their 
activity, which sptead over many years, and the achievements of the Second 
Moscow Arts Theater under Mikhail Chekhov and I. Bersenev are found in 
the chapter entitled “Formalist Movements in the Theater.” Its author, Y. S. 
Kalashnikov, discusses them`in terms by no means complimentary. The use of 
the very term “formalist” speaks for itself; even today it implies in the Soviet 
Union anything decadent, bourgeois, and harmful, while duting Zhdanov’s 
‘campaign against the arts it was tantamount to a death sentence in accordance 
with those articles.of the criminal code „Sealing with counterrevolutionary 
elements. 

The present volume was written prior to the condemnation of Stalin; hence, 
it abounds in opinions by the late dictator on the theater, one striking example 
being that Tairov’s theater was “a phenomenon both bourgeois and thoroughly 
alien to our culture.” Various theaters come in for the same treatment in the 
volume, which is divided into sections covering the periods 1917—20; 1921-29; 
and 1930—34. All those theatrical movements which do not fit in with the doctrine 
of socialist realism are traced back to the bourgeois formalist theater. Examples 
given of socialist realist dramatists are Komeichuk, Bill-Belotserkovsky, Roma- 
shov, Vishnevsky, Trenev, Lavrenev, and Gorky. Their works, performed in 
theaters approved of by Stalin, are held up as the models to be emulated. 
The compilers appear to be unawere that the ceaseless struggle against all types 
of “malignant formalism,” the insistence on the Moscow Arts Theater MKhAT) 
System, and the campaign against anything smacking of formalism caused the 
Russian theater to fall from the heights of Stanislavsky, Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
Meierhold, Tairov, Diky, Popov, and Vakhtangov to abysmally low depths, 
thus retarding the development of Soviet theatrical art by many years. 

Realism itself is not understood as a wealth of varied forms in which life 
can be reflected, but as a reduction to the monopoly of two or three theaters. 
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ge unk Diky’ s brilliant staging, for example, of Leskov’s Fleas is seen as an empty, 
4~ esthetic; and formalist venture aiming at effect. It is further called an “estheticized 
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ig} presentation, styled after cheap popular prints and burlesques, extremely paltry 


in content, in which all are laughed at:ithe Tsar, his advisers, and clever Russian 
artisans” (p. 478). The compilers just cannot see that the burlesque is intended 
to be extremely comic and to represent Russian popular wit. Apparently, the 
setting did not fit in with the canons of socialist realism, its fantasy and color 
thus being rejected. 

Similar treatment was meted out to Zavadsky and Gorchakov, * “enemy of 
the people” Meierhold, and the “bourgeois esthete” Tairov. The actor Orlenev 
who lived through the period covered by the volume—he cied in 1932—is not 
even mentioned; there is far too little on such outstanding actors of the Second 
Moscow Arts Theater as Azarin, Bersenev, and Cheban. The assertion that 
such important figures as Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko found 
their true path in socialist realism and were, prior to the Revclution, in a cultural 
impasse rings extremely false. In fact, their fundamental creative principles 
had crystalized long before the Revolution. It turned out that the Moscow 
Arts Theater became the obligatory model for all Soviet theaters. 

. At every step a remarkable lack of toleration can be seen. Even such an 
apparently typical Soviet dramaturgist as A. Faiko is presented as singing the 
praises of “bourgeois decay” (p. 177); as “a follower of the Western expressionistic 
philosophy of out-and-out individualism” (p. 410); and his plays dismissed as 
“petty and superficial as far as their ideas go” (p. 717), and as “evil schemes.” 
The volume abounds in similar examples. 

The Twentieth Party Congress and the denunciation of Stalin were followed 
by the rehabilitation of many persons connected with the Soviet theater, 
examples being Meierhold and the playwrights Kirshon, Kulish, and Mikitenko. 
Voices were raised demanding the reexamination of other cases. Head of the 
section, Professor S. Mokulsky, has already referred, in a talk with a corres- 
pondent of the magazine Teatr, to plans for revising this first volume. “The 
first volume,” Mokulsky stated, “appeared in 1954 and in its time. was justi- 
fiably subjected to serious criticism, since this edition reflected to a certain 
degree the underestimation of many phenomena in the art of the theater. 
Realizing the shortcomings of the first volume... the section on the theater 
will, on completing work on the third volume, set about a new edition of the 
first volume, making the necessary corrections and additions to it.” 

Thus, the compilers themselves have admitted that years of reseatch by a 
large group of Soviet scholars in accordance with the so-called “Marxist-Leninist 


` method” of research has produced work which now has to be rewritten. Not 


so long ago such works were being held up as the last word in “Marxist-Leninist 
scholarship,” as the models to be emulated by all “advanced” and “progressive” 


learning. V. Seduro 
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CHRONICLE oF EVENTS” EN 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio} 


December 1958 


1 Soviet-Italian talks on trade for 1959 begin in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of Iraqi leading public figures 
leaves Moscow for China. 

Deputy Minister for Higher Education of 
the USSR V.N. Stoletov receives group of 
US educational specialists in the sphere of 

Khrushchev receives US Senator Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Soviet government delegation leaves Softa 
for home. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Mongolian treaty on 
mutual legal aid in avil, family, marital,‘and 
‘criminal matters, Soviet-Mongolian consular 
convention, and convention concerning per- 
sons with dual nationality. _ 


2 Report published of signing in Berlin of pro- ` 


tocol regulating problems arising as a result of 
the Soviet decision to waive as of January 1, 
1959 East Germany’s share of the cost of 
stationing troops in Hast Germany. 

Delegation of Czech Protestant churches 
leaves Moscow for home. 


3 Soviet government statement on US-Japanese 
talks in Tokyo on the revision of the security 
pact published. 

Third all-union plenary session of the 
Administration of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers begins in Moscow. 

Death of the writer S. N. Sergeev-Tsensky 
reported. 


4 Soviet government declaration on the cessation 
of atomic and nuclear weapon tests published. 
Protocol coordinating lists of goods for 
SovieteJapanese mutual trade for 1959 signed 
in Moscow. 
Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Hungarian treaty on legal aid published. 


5 Soviet military delegation headed by General 
N. I. Krylov leaves Stockholm for Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
chairman of the conference of African peoples 
published. 


Communiqué on the exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet-Mongolian treaty on legal 
aid, a consular convention, and a convention 
conceming persons with dual nationality 
published. 


7 Inangural Congress of the Writers of the 


RSFSR begins in Moscow. 


8 British MP Philip Noel-Baker arrives in 


Moscow. 
Actors from the Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
speare Memorial Theater arrive in Moscow. 


9 Soviet government declaration on the problem 


of preventing a surprise attack published. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. R. Kuzmin 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm for talks on 
the conclusion of a long-term Soviet-Swedish 
mutual trade agreement. 

Delegation of Iraqi Moslems leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR I. P. Lobanov 
leaves Mexico for home. 

Representative of the Soviet parliamentary 
group, deputy chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR J. I, Paleckis leaves Geneva for 


home. 


10 Gromyko receives executive director of 


UNICEF Maurice Pate. 

Soviet military delegation headed by Colo- 
nel-Geneml P. A. Kurochkin leaves Moscow 
for Vienna, 

Talks begin in Bonn on a Soviet-West 
German cultural 

Nobel Prizes presented to Soviet scientists 
P. A. Cherenkov, J. M. Frank, and L E. Tamm 
1n Stockholm. 

Nasser receives Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Trade N. S. Patolichev in Caro. 


12 TASS statement on the ending of the occupa- 
_ tional status of Berlin published. 


Report published by the Bureau of the 
Central Committee for the RSFSR and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on the rati- 
fication of measures to step up production of 
potatoes and vegetables. 
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. č Agreement on Soviet aid to India in thz 
training of engineers signed.in Moscow.. ' 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Iraqi trade agreement and 
prococol of Soviet trade representation in Iraq. 


13 Report published by the Committee for Lema 
Prizes on the works submitted for the 1959 
prizes in the sphere of science and technology. 

Khrushchev’s replies to questions of West 
German newspaper Siddenischs Zeitung on ite 
status of Berlin published. 

Delegation of the municipality of Paris 
arrives in Moscow. 

All-Russian Coagtess of Therapeutists eads 
in Moscow. 

Protocol of Czech- Soviet mutual trade for 

1959 signed in Prague. 

Congress of the Writers of the RSFSR ends 
in Moscow. 

The Italian Ambassador visits 3 Khrushchev. 


14 Soviet fliers rescue group of Belgian airmen in 
the region of the South Pole. 
Report published by the Party Cential 
Committee and the Council of Ministers of the 
` USSR on the overfulfillment of plans for 
cotton growing. ' 
- Address of the inaugural meeting of the 
Congress of Writers of the RSFSR to the 
Party Central Committee published. 


15 Mikoyan receives Noel-Baker. 


16 Communiqué on the sixteenth session of the 
Soviet-Czech commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. 

Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the alleged violation of Soviet air 
space by American military airplanes. i 

Soviet government statement on the forth- 
coming NATO council meeting published. 

“Report published on the Party Central 

Committee plenary session which opened on 

December 15, 1958, 

Khrushchev’s report at the Party Central 
Committee plenary séssion on the results of the 
development of agriculture over the previous 
five years and the tasks involved in its further 
expansion published. 

Afghan-USSR talks on transit questions 
begin in Kabul. 

Party delegation headed by Mikoyan leaves 
Moscow for Poland to attend the celebrations 
held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Polish Communist Party., 

’ Khrushchev receives Noel-Baker. 
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First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Albanian Communist Party Enver Hoxha 
aod chairman of the Albanian Council of 
Ministers Mehmet Shehu leave Moscow for 
home. 


17 Soviet note to tke Turkish government on the 
extension of cooperetion between Turkey and 
the US published. 

Talks begin in Mascow on SOET eee 
trade for 1959. 


18 Delegation of the Poland-USSR Friendship 
Society headed by the chairman of the society's 
chief administration arrives in Moscow. 

Noel-Baker leaves Moscow for heme. 

Khrushchev receives delegatioc of the 
municipality of Paris. 

Report published on the recent plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 


19 Party delegation leaves Warsaw for home. 
Bulgarian government delegation aeaded by 
first deputy chairman of the Bulgarien Council 
of Ministers Raiko Damyanov arrives in 
Moscow. 


20 Decree issued at the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee on Kh-ushchev’s 
speech published. 

Commander in chief of the Soviet forces ia , 
Germany M. V. Zakharov’s intervizw with a 
nember of the ADN news agency published. 

Death of the writer F. V. Gladkor reported. 


21 Report published on the special meetings of 
representatives of Party, government, and 
public organizations in Gori and Gori Raion 
to mark the 79th anniversary of tke birth of 
Stalin. 

` Exhibition devoted to ie life acd work of 

` Stalin opens in Th:lisi. 

Statue to Felix Deeczhinsky naveiled in. 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s concluding speech at the 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
on December 19 on agricultural development 
published. . 

22 Second session of the Supreme Saviet of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, opens ia Moscow. 

Patolichev receives the Italian Ambassador 
to discuss Soviet-Italian trade. 

Khrushchev reczives Polish buiders’ dele- 

_ gation heaced by zhe Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Unitec Workers’ 
Party. 


Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Gomulka’s speech in Warsaw at a meeting 
on December 20 to mark the fortieth anni- 


versary of the foundation of the Polish Com- 


munist Party published. 


| 23 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


of the USSR “On the Award of the Order of 
Lenin to the Belornssian SSR” published. 

Speech by Minister of Finance of the USSR 
A. T. Zverev on the' 1959 budget and the 
results of the 1957 budget’ published. 


_ 24 Law on the 1959 budget published. 


Reports on the reorganization of secondary 
education read at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR by president of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the RSFSR I. A. Kairov, 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
V. Hlyatia, and head of the Chief Administra- 
tion for Labor Reserves G. I. Zelenko 
published. ' 

TASS report on the conclusion of the 
NATO council session on December 18 

+ published, 


25 The Staro-Beshev thermal-electric power 


station, the biggest in the Donets Basin, begins 
operation. 

Agreement on trade between Soviet and 
Italian cooperatives signed in Moscow. 

Report published on the results of talks 
between Soviet and Swedish trade delegations. 

’ Second session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, ends. 

“Law on the Strengthening of the Links 
between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System 
in the Country” published. 


26 Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
a) ; . 

the question of the cessation of atomic and 

Sacer Do ee e Sie Peeka pikas 

tion published. 

The following laws published: ' 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals 
of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and 
the Unior Republics”; 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals of 
Legislation on the Judicial System of the USSR 
and the Union and Autonomous Republics”; 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals 
of Criminal Procedure, of the USSR and the 
Union Republics”; 


“On the Ratification of the Status of 
Military Tribunals”; 

“On Changes in the Method of Electing 
People’s Courts”; 

“On Criminal Responsibility for State 
Crimes”; be 

“On Criminal Responsibility for Military 
Crimes”; 

“On the Rescinsion of the Deprivation of 
Electoral Rights by Courts”; 

“On the Introduction of Changes in and 
Additions to Articles 48 and 83 of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR”; 

“On the Introduction of Changes in Article 
121 of the Constitution of the USSR.” 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
“On the Methods of Carrying out the Law 
on Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes” 
published. , 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
“On the. Methods of Carrying out the Law on 
Criminal Responsibility for Military Crimes” 
published. 

Laws ratifying numerous other decrees of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR published. 

The Bureau of the Central Committee for 
the RSFSR and the Council of Ministers of 
the RSFSR pass decree “On the Provision 
of the Population of Kemerovo and other 
Industrial Centers of Kemerovo Oblast with 
Potatoes and Vegetables.” 

Gromyko’s statement on the cessation of 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests and on the 
Berlin situation published. 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, fourth convocation, opens, 


27 Three-day plenary session of the organizing 


committee of the Union of Cinematography 
Workers ends. 


28 Report published on the signing of an agree- 


ment on the extension by the USSR of eco- 
nomic and technical aid to Bulgaria. 


29 Patolichev receives head of Chinese trade 


delegation. 

US-USSR agreement on the exchange of 
scientific, technical, and cultural exhibitions 
during the summer of 1959 signed. 

Augmented session of the Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries 
held. 


` 
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Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Ukrainian SSR opens in-Kiev. 

Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet o= 
the Kazakh SSR opens in Alma-Ata. i 

Khrushchey receives the Mongolian Am- 
bassador. ; 

Report published of the signing of agree 
ment between the USSR and United Arab 
Republic on cooperation in the construction 
of the Aswan Dam. , 


30 Suslov receives delegation of the Poland- 
USSR Friendship Society. 
Decree on the award of the Order of Lenia 
to the Armenian SSR published. 


31 Deputy! Prime Minister and Minister of Fo-- 
` eign Affairs of Afghanistan Muhammed Naix 
arrives in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


9 I. A. Serov released from his duties as chai- 
man of the Committee for State Security of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR in connes- 
tion with his transfer to other work. 

14 K. D. Levychkin appointed Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark. 

26 A. N. Shelepin appointed chairman of the 
Committee for State Security of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. i 


Contributors to this Issue 


VveEpenaky, G, A. Engineer, received technical education in Moscow. Occupied leading posts in 
Soviet industry and was factory director. Spent much time on research and teaching ın higher techrical 
institutes of the Donets Basin. Author of numerous articles published in Erglish, Russian, and German. 


Researcher at the Institute, 


Mmowenxo, Y. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of the Leningrad State Unive-sity 
in 1930. Practiced as an advocate before the war. Researcher at the Institute, 


Orem, C Born in Orel in 1904. Later emigrated to the West, B. Sc. (Eng.), London Univemity. 


Has made a study of totalitarian ideology. 
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oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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The INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY oF THE USSR was organized 
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women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
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ARTICLES 


The Principle of Profitability and the Soviet Party Apparatus 
HERMAN ACHMINOV 


One of the features of Marxist-Leninist ideology is its ability to adapt itself to 
circumstances and in this respect it may be termed nondogmatic. To persons 
influenced by the Communist myth that the Communists have at their disposal a 
teaching which is omnipotent because it is correct and which is complete and 
harmonious, giving a whole Weltanschauung as Lenin once asserted,1 this may seem 
a moot point, especially as this myth is supported by those who regard Communist 
theory as a pseudoreligion. However, the so-called dogmas of Marxism-Leninism 
can be amended, discarded, or completely altered at will. Hence they are not dog- 
mas at all, but ought rather to be called theses, directives, or slogans. Moreover, 
they frequently contradict one another, as is the case with such basic principles 
as the “theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” that is, of the dictatorship 
of the Soviet Communist Party, a theory which, on the one hand, empowers the 
Party organs to control the working of the state and economic organizations, but, 
on the other, forbids the former to take the place of the latter. It is also the case 
with the principle of so-called democratic centralism, which does not and indeed 
cannot determine where democracy ends and centralism takes over, and, more 
especially, with almost all the tenets of Marxism-Leninism in the economic field. 


This phenomenon becomes particularly clear on examining Stalin’s remarks on 
the law of value as given by him in bis last work Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR, written in 1952. Stalin wrote: 


The question is sometimes posed: does the law of value exist and function in our 
socialist society too? Yes it does.... The workings of the law of value are not restricted 
to the sphere of commodity circulation. They also apply to production. Of course, 


1 V, L Lenin, Izbrannye proizvedsniya (Selected Works), Vol. I, Moscow, 1946, p. 43. 


the law of value is not of importance as a regulating factor in our socialist produc- 
tion, but it nevertheless affects production, a fact which cannot but be taken into 
consideration in the management of production.? 


THis statement becomes more intelligible if the term “law of value” is replaced 
by the expression “the principle of profitability,” which, although not exactly the 
same, is very close to the mark here. The interpretation then would be tkat the 
Soviet economy must strive for profitability, but this need not be the main criterion 
in all cases. Stalin was quick to reject the thesis advanced in 1947 by then Cheirman 
of Gosplan N. A. Voznesensky to the efect that the law of value must regulate the 
distribution of manpower among the various branches of industry, that is, that the 
manpower available must be put to its most effective use. Almost as if he wanted 
deliberately to introduce a certain amcunt of confusion, Stalin wrote: 

, Some comrades conclude from this that the law of regular economic development 
and the planning of the economy invalidate the principle of the profitability of pro- 
duction. This is completely incorrect. The matter is quite the reverse." 


The concessions which Stalin reluctantly made when he stated that the prin- 


“ciple of profitability must still be taken into consideration would seem to result 
_ from the fact that even the Soviet planned economy cannot dispense with some 


sort of bookkeeping. Stalin, howéver, asserted that 
following in the steps of these comrades (who consider the principle of profitability 
the regulating factor in the distribution of manpower among the different branches 
of production) we would be compelled to abandon the primacy of producer goods 
production in favor of consumer goods production. 


This statement is open to attack. It is not at all clear why Stalin should consider 
that heavy industry enterprises must of necessity be nonprofit-making. Even 
assuming that in specific cases considerations of state necessitate the creation of 
nonprofit-making enterprisesthe war industry, for example—it by no means 
follows that the principle of profitability for the economy as a whole must be 
abandoned. It would be enough to find the means of covering expenditure, a not 
very difficult task given strong political backing, if only in the form of taxes. 
Farthermore, whenever a state for any reason embarks upon an unprofitable 
venture in any particular field, it would only seem logical for it to be all the more 
interested in more rigid bookkeeping in other fields. 

A more likely explanation, closer to Stalin’s, but not identical to it, is that the 
recognition of the law of value and the introduction of the principle of profita- 
bility with the ensuing precision of accounts evidently make capital investments _ 
on the same scale politically impossible, even when the only criterions for the 
running of the economy is the official political line. 

The idea that there is an internal link between the principle of profitability, the 
powers of the political authorities, and the opportunities for making greater or 
smaller capital investments is a hypothesis worthy of analysis. When Stalin 

3 Bolshevik, No. 18 (1952), p. 10. 

`S Ibid, p. 13. 





criticized Voznesensky’s views, he did not actually mention him by name, but 
Voznesensky was dealt with by administrative action in 1950 and shot without 
trial. His book does not contain any principles which may be considered diametri- 
cally opposed to what was looked upon’as correct at the moment of its publication, 
or indeed subsequently. ° ° 


In 1952, Stalin wrote that the law of value is not the regulating factor in the 
economy, but does have some influence on planning, which means that in the 
long run it is one of the decisive features. Other heretical statements made by 
Voznesensky’ include the view that the principle of material interest must be 
developed as widely as possible and that wages ought to correspond in some 
degree to the work performed. These remarks can be interpreted as attacking 
parasitical trends, but such an interpretation would be somewhat forced since 
the Soviet press has always talked about the principle of material interest. 


On the other hand, after the “rehabilitation” of the law of value at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress in February 1956, brought about (1) by Mikoyan’s assertion 
that the principles governing economic problems necessitate that Soviet econ- 
omists reexamine them critically from a standpoint of Marxism-Leninism and (2) 
by Suslov’s, Kirichenko’s, and Belyaev’s demands at the congress that a serious 
study of the law of value be made, it became clear that the earlier speed of 
industrial development could not be maintained.’ It was subsequently admitted at 
the December 1956 Central Committee plenary session that the plans for economic 
development approved at the Twentieth Party Congress had been too ambitious 
and the targets would have to be reduced.® 


True, our argument has so far been based on chronology, but it still carries 
considerable weight in our contention that the acceptance of the law of value and 
the principle of profitability lead to a limitation of political power and of the 
subsequent right to increase capital investments in heavy industry as the Party 
feels fit. 


Further confirmation of this hypothesis is a remark made by Khrushchev in 
his report to the Twentieth Party Congress. The Party boss drew up a list of the 
new criteria for assessing work done by Party workers: 


It is evidently necessary, comrades, to set about increasing the material interest 
of those in leading positions in the task given them, to make their earnings toa certain 
degree dépendent on the results achieved. If a plan is fulfilled or overfulfilled, let 
them receive more, if it is not fulfilled, then earnings must be reduced. Some may 
say that it is impossible to establish such a principle in Party organizational and 
ideological work and that such work is not directly linked with the results of eco- 
nomic activity. But can Party organizational work be called successful if it does not 
have a positive effect on output? To carry out Party organizational and ideological 
work without linking it with an improvement in production means that it has no 
practical purpose.” 





5 XX sezd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party: 
Stenographic Report), Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, >p. 152 and 183-84; Vol. H, 1956, p. 91. 

® Partiinaya zhizn, No. 1 (1957), p. 4. , 

7 XX szd KPSS : Stenograficheshy otchet, cp. cit., Vol. 1, p. 107. 
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‘Khrushchev was clearly unwilling to take such steps, for one of the funda- 
mentals of the Party’s dictatorship has always been to determine the functions o 
the Party and economic administrative organs in such a manner that the sormer 
direct the work of the Party, econcmic, or public organizations, but do not 
replace them, This means, on the one hand, chat 


the fact that not one important political or ozganizational problem is solved among 
us by our government and other mass orgenizations without directives from the 
Party must be regarded as the highest expression of the leading role of the Party.® 


On the other hand, it is constantly being emphasized that 


the Party condemns the practice permitted at times by some Party organs of taking 
the place of state, economic, and other organs, Such replacement leads to the Party 
organs losing their identity as political leaders: instead of cazrying out the political 
leadership of the masses, they engage in the solution of a mass of petty economic 
administrative, and other problems.*® 


Again, there can be no talk of a clearly defined dogma, since it is by no means 
clear where the directives on political and organizational problems end and where 
the Party’s replacement of the various organs begins. However, the main thought 
is clear enough: the functions of the Party, or rather the Party apparatus, must be 
set off from those of the other offices to ensure that the Party organs do not lose 
their identity as political bodies and become confused with their state, economic, 
and other counterparts, since they would then be unable to exercise control over 
them. The idea of the independence of the Party organs is a form of justification 
of their right to exist. Hence, Soviet writers stress that 


local Party organs, free from any bureaucratic interests, can always look objectively 
into a state of affairs, quickly assess the importance of something new and progres- 
sive, and take measures to clear the way for :t. The only thing needed for this is that 
Party leaders, in whatever concrete matter they may be engaged, are able to see the 
connection between the matter in hand and general tasks.1° 


Pursuing this policy of preserving at all costs the Party’s independence from 
“bureaucratic interests,” the Party leaders have done their utmost to avoid linking 
the material interests of Party and administrative workers. This was cléarly 
brought out in an article in Part#tinaya zbizn: 


Self-sufficiency and complete independence of government and administrative 
organs is the most important condi-ion if the Party organizations are*objectively to 
examine administrative problems and reveal shortcomings. ... The Central Commit- 
tee strictly forbids administrative heads to remunerate or reward leading Party 
workers, or the latter to receive remunerations or gifts from the administrative 
organs. j 
The recognition of the law of value at the Twentieth Party Congress meant the 

introduction of a definite criterion in the solution of economic problems, which 


8 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy lenimzma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 127. 
® G. Glezerman, Bazısy nadstroiké £ soverskom obshchesive (The Founcations of Superstructure in 
Soviet Society), Moscow, 1954, p. 278. 
10 Partimaya zbizn, No. 10 (1955), p. 4. 
11 Jbid., No. 3 (1954), p. 47. 
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in essence contradicted the interests of the Party apparatus and even made its 
members an unnecessary link in the Soviet economic’apparatus. Prior to the 
acceptance of the law the Soviets had had a fixed scale of values and a definite 
system of pressure and subordination. It is well known that the Soviet economy is 
run on a planned basis; that is, economic decisions are taken at the center and the 
criterion of economic success is the degree to which the plan is fulfilled. The Party 
worker’s task in such an economic set-up is to mobilize the masses to fulfill and 
if possible overfulfill the plan. This is a necessity because under Soviet conditions 
the danger of a drop in output is ever present. Since the manager is interested 
only in plan fulfillment, he would naturally like the planned figures to be low in 
order to make his job as easy as possible. The task of the Party apparatus, which in 
view of this has to be kept separate from the economic organs, is to discover 
“hidden reserves” and in general to make the economic administrative leaders 
work as efficiently as possible. Party workers work to a timetable and aim at being 
able to report the preschedule fulfillment of the plan. This is the basis on which 
their work is evaluated. Such a system has serious shortcomings. For one thing 
preschedule plan fulfillment is not always desirable from an economic standpoint, 
since cases arise when early deliveries or the preschedule completion of a task 
lead to losses and are thus clearly unfavorable. 


The moment the law of value was rehabilitated and the principle of profitabi- 
lity declared the guiding principle in the solution of economic problems, the 
position of the Party worker and the Party pogonyala (go-getter) was undermined. 
The right of the Party officials to control the work of all other organs and to give 
orders, two of the main functions of the Party apparatus, was questioned. This 
process is well described in a tale published in 1956 by V. Ovechkin, a writer 
whose views are frequently in close harmony with those of the Party leaders.12 
The story describes the course of a meeting of a Party raion committee at which 
its secretary, acting in the old manner, “attacked” various economic heads on the 
committee for not carrying out his instructions, which in such cases are always 
considered as emanating from the Party itself. However, contrary to accepted 
practice (this was during the period of so-called inner-Party democracy) the 
persons under fire did not capitulate, but counterattacked, using the principle of 
profitability as their weapon. He was accused of regarding himself as the only one 
in the raion supporting state interests while looking upon the rest as enemies of the 
state or idiots, and of being a slave driver rather than a leader. A further accusa- 
tion was that he did more to wreck the harvest than all the rest because of his 
high-handed methods. His insistence on finishing the sowing earlier, regardless of 
the snow still on the fields, was also ridiculed, since the fields of those kolkhozes 
whose chairmen did not wait were barren. 


Finally, the action of one committee member who called a special Party 
meeting—without informing the authorities—-at which the secretary was repri- 
manded for violation of Party discipline was also defended by reference to his 
economic successes. 


12 Nosy mir, No. 9 (1956), pp. 121-78. 


This example demonstrates the logical development o? the matter: If the 
decisive factor is economic success, that is, in the long ran the law of value, 
working by reports constitutes wrecking, the Party worker turns out to be a 
parasite, and the Party apparatus’ main function, the utilization of manpower as it 
sees fit, no langer has any value. The demand that the Party officials refrain from 
interfering in the affairs of those economic heads who are managing to step up 
production, as contained in Ovechkin’s tales, is tantamount to a demand that the 
primacy of politics over economics be abandoned and the Party’s right to the 
leading role in society withdrawn. 

Another result of the rehabilitation of the law of value has been a certain 
neglect of the aim of providing education “in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism.” 
Secretary of the Lithuanian Party Central Committee V. Niunka, for example, 
stated in a report at the Committee’s fourth plenary session in October 1958: 

Concentrating their main attention on the propagation of economic information, 
the Party organizations took little interest in the way Communists study the history 
of the Party. There are some regions. .. where during the last school year there was 
not a single group studying the history of the Party.15 


A similar picture was painted by secretary of the Tamkov Oblast Committee 
Zolotukhin, who stated that in one cf the towns there “mcre than a third of the 
Communists were freed completely fom Party studies. ... [Such] studies began 
late in the schools and attendance was only 50%—60%.”14 Parallel views were 
expressed at a conference of heads of departments of social sciences held in the 
summer of 1957. They complained of a complete absence of courses on ideo- 
logical subjects at the technical high and secondary schools.15 Difficulties en- 
countered in the dissemination of political literature have also been linked with 
the attempt to direct attention to economics. A recommendation put forward 
at the above conference stated: 


Some publishing house officials have an incorrect attitude towards material 
on the history of the Party.... Some publishing houses approach this exclusively 
from a commercial standpoint and do not print the results of research into the history 
of the Party, considering such publications “unprofitable literature.”¢ 


This attempt by the publishing houses to earn as much money as possible, 
although in complete harmony with the principle of profitability, has evidently 
considerably reduced the effectiveness of propaganda. One example of the truth 
of the complaints frequently met in the Soviet press to the effect that the publishing 
houses have an eye for profit rather than political necessity was the publication 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Xazakh SSR of 200,000 copies of Alexandre 
Dumas pére’s novel Twenty Years After, 17 evidently in order to improve its 
financial position. 

Bg Sovetskaya Litra, Vilnyus, October 7, 1958. 

1 Partiinaya zbian, No. 3 (1958), p. 21. 

15 Materialy Vsssoyuanogo soveshcbanmya zanduyushchikh kafedrami obshchestrennykb naxk (Materials of the 
All-Union Conference of Heads of Social Scieace Faculties), Moscow, 1958, p. 505. 

18 Thid., p. 495. 

17 Sovetskaya kultura, November 15, 1958. 
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The publishing houses’ behavior is quite understandable. According to 
Komsomolskaya pravda, “reserves of literature in the trade network annually in- 
crease by 200,000,000—250,000,000 rubles,”18 In the Ukrainian SSR, for example, 
“book stocks. . . towards the end of the second quarter [of 1958] exceeded the 
quota by more than 200,000,000 rubles, while in Belorussia the bobks left over 
as of July 1, 1958 were equal to 85,000,000 rubles, of which 45,000,000 comprised 
above-quota’ left-overs.”’1® It is probable that at. least in the first case primarily 
Party literature was meant. 

The negative effect of the law of value, or rather the application of the prin- 
ciple of profitability in economic life, means that not only is the position of each 
individual member of the Party apparatus shaken in comparison with the special- 
‘ist, but that the difficulties of conducting propaganda campaigns are increased. 
Moreover, the position of the Party apparatus as a whole is seriously undermined. 

As already mentioned, Stalin did not completely reject the principle of profit- 
ability. On the contrary. Although denying that the law of value was of decisive 
importance, he insisted that individual enterprises show a profit (although not 
giving any idea how this was to be done). After his death, there was a general 
tendency to introduce a system of allocating manpower among the various 
branches of production, a step which could be interpreted as a result of the practical 
application of the principle of profitability, but which certainly was not in line 
with the interests of the Party apparatus. Among the measures of this kind was a 
reduction in the size of the Party apparatus. Within a month of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, the Party Central Committee in March 1956 passed a decree reduc- 
ing the staffs of oblast and krai committees and union republic central committees 
by 20%-25%. At the end of 1957, this was extended to the krai committees, the 
biggest link in the Party chain. Furthermore, special decisions were taken to 
abolish the railroad transportation political organs (March 1956), the militia polit- 
ical organs (June 1956), the so-called Central Committee Party organizers, Party 
officials working in major enterprises—this step meant the abolition of a cumber- 
some central machine—(August 1956), and political organs in the Navy (April 
1957). In addition, the position of secretaries of primary Party organizations, 
who had hitherto always been excused from production work, was “‘regularized,” 
which meant in fact a considerable reduction percentagewise in the number of 
secretarial pésts.?° 

There is no doubt that these measures were designed primarily to reduce 
expenditure on the maintenance of the Party apparatus, This was made clear by 
the fact that the decrees recommended further economies, such as replacing where 
possible secretaries-excused production work by others, who were to be paid for this 
extra work between a quarter and a half the rates a secretary received, providing 
it did not exceed 700 rubles per month.*! Clearly, this was stepping hard on the 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 24, 1958. 

18 Sovetskaya kultura, October 25, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, September 5, 1958. 

20 Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika (The Party Workers Handbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 405—406, 
408, 429, 436, and 440; Partiinaya zhizn, No. 23 (1957), p. 4. 

al Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika, op. cit., p. 441. - 


toes of the members of the Party adparatus. All these decrees, it should be pointed 
out, were ratified and as‘far as can be judged were implemented in full. 


A further point is that the stature of the present-day Party workers is being 
whittled down—quite the reverse oz the situation at the end of the 1920’s and 
beginning of the 1930’s. The most active elements are now found not in Party, but 
in economic administrative work. A Partiinaya zhizn article stated outright that 


in a number of regions it has become an unwritten rule to recommend for work as 
secretaries of the Party organizations persons who have little connection with pro- 
duction: personnel supervisors, stozekeepers, pensioners. In Kaganovich Raion, 
for example, of the 203 secretaries of Party organizations, only 9 are workers and 
14 foremen.?? 


This is apparently the rule rather than the exception. 


There are also numerous examples of Party workers being bribed a the very 
persons they are supposed to be keeping a check on. Partiinaya zbian asserted that 
former Minister of Constructior N. A. Dygai created four posts for members 
of his ministry’s Party committee and completely blocked any attempt at 
supervision. *8 

It is facts of this kind that made Stalin teject what he termed “kowtowing to 
the law of value.” He was particularly against setting up this law as the regulating 
factor in manpower. distribution. We have already seen that the recognition of 
this law, even under the conditions:of the “‘inner-Party democracy” of the mid- 
1950’s, entails a considerable reduction in the rights of Party workers to control 
the work of all other organs, considerably weakens the position of the Party 
worker vis-à-vis the specialist, leads to considerable difficulties in the education 
of the masses “in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism,” and leads to a reduction in the 
quality and size of the Party apparatus. This is why the Party apparatus is making 
such whole-hearted attempts ta restrict the application of the law of value. 


A knowledge of what happers when the principle of profitability is employed 
also helps show why the Party leaders decided to embark on a policy detrimental 
to the interests of the Party apparatus. The ‘nner-Party discussions held after the 
death of Stalin inevitably lead to zhe conclusion that the apparatchiki were 
compelled, very much against their will; to acknowledge the principle of profit- 
ability. There is no answer to the fact that excessive administration was resulting 
in the freezing of 200,000,000 rubles in the book: trade alone and that it was 
costing the state thousands of tons of grain. However, people could be forced to 
keep quiet. This is precisely whet happened, and resulted in an end beifig put to 
whatever inner-Party democracy there was in 1956-57. 


The material available is not sufficient for us to determine to what extent, say, 
heads of primary organizations ete still elected or freedom of speech is restricted 
at Party meetings. Although there were cases in 1958 when the Party workers 





3% Partimaya zhizn, No. 10 (1955), p. 15. 
23 Thid., No. 3 (1954), p. 49. 
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recommended from above were blackballed by the ordinary Party members, 
there is a clear tendency towards a restoration of thé authority of the Party 
secretary and of the Party apparatus and its members in general.#4 

_ The campaign to restrict inner-Party democracy began in 1956 with a reduction 
in the number of candidates nominated at the secret elections to Party organs. 
The September 1956 issue of the magazine Novy mir described the free election 
of Party workers as “romantic nonsense,”** while in March 1957 Partiinaya 
zhiza published a tale by I. Stulnikov under the title “A Ticklish Subject,” in 
which the author asserted that there should only be as many candidates as vacant 
positions, since otherwise “desirable” Party workers might not be elected.*¢ 
The subject was brought up again in October 1957 and has figured frequently in 
the Soviet press since.®? 

The conclusion is rather paradoxical. On the one hand, it is clear that there 
is no place for the principle of profitability under the Party’s dictatorship, which 
is maintained by the members of the Party apparatus. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to reject it completely, because it is the basis of a successful economy. 
Since. there is no possibility of an ultimate solution to this dilemma, there must 
of necessity be zigzags in the Party line, which as often as not reflect the inner- 
Party struggle between the demand for a rational running of the economy and 
the desire of the Party apparatus to strengthen its position. 

This fact makes any real liberalization of the Communist dictatorship im- 
possible. Even were it possible within the framework of “inner-Party democracy” 
to put an end to any attempt at real freedom and to restrict discussion to purely 
economic problems—an impossibility in practice—there would still be the questions 
of the powers of Party workers, their competency to “administrate,” the legal 
position of the specialist worker, expenditure on the Party apparatus and its 
justification, the profitability of expenses on propaganda, and so on. The solution 
of such problems would shake the very foundation of the whole system, and there 
is hence little doubt that the Party apparatchiki, who still occupy the leading posi- 
tions, will not allow such a turn of events. In other words, the only possible con- 
clusion is that a dictatorship very akin to that of Stalin’s time is likely to be set 
up again sometime in the future, 


~ aa Thid., No. 20 (1958), p. 79. 

` 35 Nosy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 172. 
28 Partiinaya abian, No. 5 (1957), p. 30. 
27 Thid., No. 19 (1957), p. 41. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Communist Labor Brigades 


Even to those well versed in the mechanics of the process by which the SovEt 
authorities bring into being quasisocial movements, the speed with which the 
creation of the so-called Communist labor brigades was embarked upon and this 
new form of “Communist competition” established on a broad basis came as 
quite a surprise. On November 16, 1958, Komsomolskaya prarda carried in place >f 
a leading article a report on a Komsomol Central Committee meeting at which 
Komsomol participation in the nation-wide discussion of Khrushchev’s theses 
for the 1959—65 seven-year plan and the Party Central Committee’s theses on tie 
reorganization of the educational system had been discussec. The report stressed 
that “to mark the Twenty-first Party Congress Komsomol organizations must 
ensure the further extension of socialist competition among youth for the ful- 
fillment and overfulfillment of production plans and quotas by each young worker 
and kolkhoznik, by each enterprise,. kolkhoz, sovkhoz, and RTS (repair and 
tractor station), and play a more active part in the struggle for increased labor 
productivity.” No mention was made here, or in any other newspaper published 
on that day, of the introduction of a new form of competition. 


The next issue of Komsomolskaya pravda, which appeated two days later, 
carried the long-winded heading “A new development of great initiative. The 
Leninist Komsomol is meeting the seven-year plan with Communist labor bri- 
gades. Behave like a Communist at work, at study, in daily life?” The “great ini- 
tiative” referred to was purported to have stemmed from a group of Komsomol 
members and other young persons working in the roller-bearing shop of a 
Moscow factory, who were stated to have proclaimed the need for “Communist 
competition” a month before. The selection of this shop as the inaugurator of 
the new movement was not accidental, but was designed <o provide a concrete 
historical precedent. For many years before, the workers of this self-same factery 
had been leading participants in the world’s “first Communist Saturday,” lazer. 
described by Lenin as a “great display of initiative.” Indeed, some of the original 
participants in this Saturday still participated in the discussion of so-called Com- 
munist obligations. Their present task is to act as living mirrors of history and 
rouse enthusiasm for this new youth venture. 

Although nothing had been said before about these new aber brigades, mot 
even about the possibility of their coming into being, Komsomolskaya pravda spake 
of them as something well established: “The Communist labor brigades w=re 
born in the very heart of the pecple, in factory shops, at the pit face, on kolkhoz 
fields ‘and farms.” Detailed reports were carried on the youth collective oz a 
blast furnace of the Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Plant in Dnepropetrovsk, on -he 
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workers at two pits of the Krasnoarmeiskugol Trust in the Donets Basin, and on 
the organization of labor brigades in other parts of the country. On the following 
day, the newspaper devoted more space to the brigades, noting in the leading 
article that “yesterday the country learned of the birth of the first Komsomol 
Communist labor brigades.” On November 20, Pravda took up the theme that 
“the remarkable movement... is being joined by thousands and thousands of 
young patriots,” adding on the following day that “only a few days have passed 
since the initiative of the leading youth brigades of Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, 
and other towns which have begun competition for the title of Communist labor 
brigades became known, but now this initiative has seized innumerable thou- 
sands...” From then on until the end of November Komsomolskaya pravda and 
other newspapers were replete with reports on the formation of brigades, and 
by the end of the month each of the union republics had dozens of them. 


There is little doubt that Soviet youth, the mainspring of the movement, did 
not have to rely on newspapers to discover the importance the authorities had 
attached to the creation of such groups. Both the speed with which the appeal spread 
and the extremely close similarity of the obligations taken on in the various parts 
of the country indicate quite clearly that prior to the publication of the newspaper 
articles on Communist competition the local Komsomol organizations had received 
instructions on the subject from their headquarters. The next logical step, the 
extension of the movement to all spheres of society, was not long delayed and 
it has been proposed that “Communist competition” be made generally compul- 
sory. The process has in fact already begun. The employees of the All-Union 
Railroad Transportation Research Institute have declared themselves a Commu- 
nist brigade and appealed to transportation researchers and Soviet scholars in 
general to take an active part in the nation-wide competition.? Students and 
teachers of some higher educational establishments have also joined the move- 
ment, and one group of teachers and students at the Leningrad Polytechnical 
Institute has announced its decision to work in “creative cooperation” with 
the labor brigades of the local Krasny Vyborzhets Plant,? by which is meant 
spending one day a wéek at the factory in the tube-rolling brigade, helping to 
build’ new rolling mills, and giving the workers assistance with their studies. 
The Leningrad Polytechnical Institute has also appealed to the students and 
teachers of the Leningrad Leninsovet Institute, the Ulyanov Electrical Institute, 
the Moscow Bauman Technological Institute, and the Urals Polytechnical Insti- 
tute to ensure that “each collective competing for the right to adopt the lofty 
title of Communist Labor Brigade at each enterprise, construction site, railroad 
depot, and pit will find new friends and comrades and true helpers in the stu- 
dents.” 4 


1 See, for example, Somiskaya Litra, Vilnyus, November 22, 1958; Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, Novem- 
ber 21, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, November 26 and 30, 1958; Selskos kbozyaistvo, November 20, 1958; 
Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, November 23, 1958. 

2 Promyshlenno-ckonomubeskaya gazeta, November 28, 1958. 

3 Radto Moscow, December 8, 1958. 
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The Army too was brought into the competition. Komsomol members of an 
antiaircraft unit in the Moscow area took upon themselves the obligation to be 
“a model in military affairs, in stucies, and in way of life, and to serve the Mother- 
land in a Communist manner.”® Aide to the head of the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration of the Soviet Army and Navy V. Lysenko reported that “leading soldiers 
and sailors have taken up the initiative of the Komsomol and youth of the Mos- 
cow... depot in forming Communist Labor Brigades.” 8 


The question of extending the Communist competition to older workers and 
employees is still open. To date they are merely aiding the youth with their 
knowledge or experience of the Communist Saturdays. However, it is to be ex- 
pected that they too will soon be enrolled into the campaign. 


The rapid spread of the brigades was due in no small part to the speed with 
which organizational measures were taken. Meetings were held, conferences 
convened, and decrees and decisions by Party, government, and trade union 
organizations passed with the minimum of delay. Thus, although on Navember 
16, the Komsomol Party Central Committee appeared to be unaware of the Com- 
munist competition movement due to replace socialist competition, which had 
become something of an anachronism, two days later it had passed a special 
decree on it, and a few days later a further meeting issued instructions that Kom- 
somol committees must support and disseminate among the Komsomol and youth 
to their utmost ability this valuable initiative.” Particular emphasis has been laid 
on the claim that this initiative has stemmed from the non-Party youth as well as 
the Komsomol. This is serving an important propaganda purpose: to show that 
political convictions are not the sole reason for wanting to live and work in a 
Communist fashion. The youth as a whole, it is claimed, is attracted by Com- 
munism itself. 

The Party’s propaganda apparatus is presently making every effort to ensure 
that the new movement does not fizzle out prematurely as has happened so often 
in the past on the pretext that labor costs per unit of output must be reduced, an 
economy of raw materials be effected, or the’ like. The Soviet leaders are hoping 
that the new campaign will not have to be maintained artificially as, for example, 
the Mamai movement,’ which failed to become the hoped-for all-embracing and 
virtually automatic system of labor exploitation. However, the very speed at 
which the moment was organized will almost inevitably lead to ‘bureaucratic 
extremes, the establishment of. “prerequisites” and special conditions for the 
formation of labor brigades, deliberate attempts at falsification, and deceit. 


Almost immediately after the first labor brigades had appeared, the Wish was 
expressed that they be formed into larger groups, as a result of which Communist 
labor shops began to be set up.® There are also indications that even larger units 





5 Krasnaya xsexda, November 25, 1958. 

€ Komsomolskaya pravda, November 25, 1958. 

7 Ibid., November 22, 1958, 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1958), pp. 29—40. 

® Trad, November'23, 1958; Lesaye promyshlennost, November 22, 1958. 
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are being envisaged. A letter published in an issue of Selskoe kbozyaistvo on De- 
cember 5, 1958, under the heading “From the Brigade to the Enterprise of Com- 
munist Labor,” reporting that Communist competition was being developed 
in the brigades and shops of the Krasnodar Oktyabr Works, quoted workers as 
saying, “Our aim is to convert the factory into an enterprise of Communist la- 
bor.” 10 Textile workers in Kupava, Moscow Oblast, have set themselves a similar 
target.11 However, a few voices have already been raised in warning against the 
overly rapid naming of enterprises and shops Communist and against the mechan- 
ical extension of the movement just for the sake of giving it the maximum degree 
of application.12 But these voices are being drowned by the chorus of propaganda 
and the organizational bustle. 


What are the chances of creating something really new in the Soviet Union, 
something able to become a definite part of daily life? What grounds are there for 
believing that the new “Communist competition” is not limited to the question of 
increasing labor productivity and stepping up the exploitation of the workers in 
the name of a Communist ideal, but is altogether something broader, with long- 
term goals in mind? To answer the second question first, an examination of the 
conditions governing the brigades’ activities and the new Communist competition 
as a whole shows that the life of Soviet youth in all its aspects—work, study, and 
personal affairs—is to be covered. It is also significant that the basic obligations 
assumed by the Communist labor brigades have been called “commandments,” 
a name deliberately chosen to stress that this new social and ethical phenomenon 
is of a lofty nature. The implication is that these obligations will change from 
contractual items to become an ethical law. The three commandments are: 


1. Work on a high productional, organizational, and economic level, intro- 
duce new technological processes at every opportunity, and make use of every- 
thing available of an advanced, progressive nature.13 

2. Study, master modern ways’ of thinking, attain the heights of socialist 
culture,!4 improve work qualifications constantly, master Marxist-Leninist theory, 
and raise your general educational and cultural level. 

3. Develop the best qualities of the man of the new society, develop all-round, 
mentally and physically, and be a model worthy of emulation in your way of 
life, generaleconduct, and attitude to public duty.1¢ i 


The labor brigades were originally conceived as a youth undertaking under 
the aegis of the Komsomol Central Committee. The new movement was to be 
distinguished qualitatively from the old soçialist competition, which it was to 
replace as a higher form of competition, inasmuch as it was to be the initial stage 





10 Salskos kbozyaistoo, December 5, 1958. 

H Soretskaya Rossiya, November 29, 1958. 

12 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 5, 1958. 
18 Ibid., November 23, 1958. 

u Pravda, November 25, 1958. 

15 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 25, 1958. 
46 Ibid., November 26, 1958; Pravda, op. cit. 
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in the fostering of a genuine Communist ethical code, covering work, study, and 
way of life. On the immediate practical plane it was to help the fulfillment of the 
present seven-year plan and the fifteen-year long-range plan for the development 
of industry and agriculture. 

But since the Party is always described as the force behind any progressive 
step, it also had to play the leading role in the foundation of the new movement. 
Thus, for example, it turned out that the Komsomol members who decided to 
form the first Communist labor brigade at the Moscow roller-bearing shop had 
been inspired and indeed prompted by the Party to take such a step. This is The 
Young Guard case all over again. In the first version of this novel Fadeev did with- 
out Party members; but for the motion picture script based on the novel the 
author was obliged to introduce Party members as the inspirers and directors of 
the youth movement. 


The close link between this new form of Communist competition and the 
tasks set for the seven-year plan is clear from the fact that when the brigades had 
been in existence for less than two weeks thev were already assuming obligations 
for the next five years. Thus, one collective “joined in the competition for the 
right to assume the title of Communist labor brigade and to fulfill the seven-year 
plan in five years.” 1” Moreover, the press is already full of reports of the successes 
of the brigades, if only in the practical sphere of increasing output. One brigade, . 
after only two days of working “in a Communist fashion,” produced 70 tons of 
pig iron above plan, another has already fulfilled its output quotas three times ` 
over,1® while a third has stepped up production “considerably.” 19 Many brigades 
are reported as having promised to ulfill their share of the seven-year plan in 
five years. 2° i 

As for the first question, the chances of creating something permanent, the 
authorities would seem to be faced with a well-nigh impossible task. To begin 
with, the very concept “competition” has lost any allure it may have had. ‘This 
cannot but breed a high degree of apathy. A new movement is usually popularized 
by pushing it with all haste, hence the wholesale creation of Communist labor 
brigades, This in turn lowers the value of the title, which becomes degraded. The 
passive acceptance of the movement thereupon turns into passive resistance and 
a new movement or campaign has to be thought up to improve the situation 
once again. This is an inevitable process in any movement based e8sentially on 
exploitation. If only for this reason the future of the Communist labor brigades 
does not appear assured. 

One additional and extremely weighty factor behind the obvious haste with 
which the Kremlin is trying to spread Communist competition is the rivalry on 
both the theoretical and practical planes between the Soviet Union and Red 
China. China, struggling for the position oz leader of the Communist world, is 





17 Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 28, 1958. 

18 Tzeestia, November 27, 1958. 

19 Zarya Vostoka, Tbilisi, November 27, 1958. 
80 Radio Moscow, December 2, 1958. 
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repidly setting up in rural regions the so-called people’s communes, organized 
oa Communist principles. True, massive resistance to this antlike existence is 
being put up, but that is of secondary importance in this struggle. Unless the So- 
vets act quickly, the Chinese will be able to argue with some justification that 
they were the first to introduce Communism in place of socialism. For that reason 
a hasty reorganization of Soviet society had to be undertaken. It is significant 
tat the Soviet press has had very little to say about either the theoretical or the 
practical significance of the Chinese people’s communes. Perhaps the most im- 
portant remark of the few printed was the editorial reply of the newspaper 
Scvetskaya Latviya to readers’ queries on the subject, which gave the following 
definition of the social importance of the people’s communes: 


Collective ownership in the people’s communes already possesses some elements 
of popular ownership. These elements will grow constantly with the development 
of the people’s communes and gradually collective ownership will be replaced by 
ownership by the people. This process will take 5—6 years, but even after its com- 
pletion the people’s communes will be of a socialist nature, where the principle 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to his labor” will be observed. 
A further rather considerable period will still be needed for the transition from 
socialism to Communism.** 


It is the last sentence which is important, for it shows that the Soviets still 
consider that the Chinese have still a long way to go before attaining Communism ` 
and the implication is that they may be overtaken in this period. For that reason, 
it is reasonable to suppose that a theoretical argument will be put forward for 
coasidering the new labor brigades the first truly Communist structure in modern 


times. . A. Poplyko 


Some Aspects of the New Law on State Crimes 


The second session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, fifth convocation, 
held in Moscow on December 22 through 25, 1958, examined and ratified a 
number of draft laws submitted by legislative commissions of the Council of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities which considerably altered the character of 
Soviet jurisprudence and legislative procedure. The general tendency of these 
laws has been to liberalize to some extent the general procedure in cases of so- 
caled minor offenses on the one hand, but to make punishment for state and 
military, offenses harsher and to clamp down severely on persons convicted of 
hooliganism and crimes committed under the influence of alcohol and on second 
offenders on the other, 

Of particular interest among the newly ratified laws was the one dealing with 
legal responsibility for state crimes, which replaced the “Decree on State Crimes” 
ratified in 1927. The new law comprises 26 articles, of which the first ten are 
formed into a special section, headed “Particularly Dangerous State Crimes.” 


21 Sossiskaya Latuya, November 27, 1958. 
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These articles are: (1) Treason, (2) espionage, (3) acts’ of terrorism, (4) acts of 
terrorism against representatives of a foreign power, (5) diversionary activity, 
(6) wrecking, (7) anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation, (8) warmongering, (9) 
organizational activities aimed at committing particularly dangerous state crimes 
and participation in an anti-Soviet organization, and (10) particularly dangerous 
state’ crimes carried out against the workers of another state. 

Article 1, covering treason, is now extremely broad: 


Treason, that is, an act deliberately committed by a citizen of the USSR to the 
detriment of the state independence, territorial integrity, and military power of the 
USSR, desertion to the enemy, espionage, the passing of a state or military secrets 
to a foreign power, flight abroad or refusal to return to the USSR from abroad, the 

. rendering of aid to a foreign power engaged in activities hostile to the USSR, and 
likewise plotting with the aim of seizing power are punishable by imprisonment for 

a period of ten to fifteen years with ccnfiscation of property or by the death penalty 

with confiscation of property. 

It is significant that now not only flight abroad and the rendering of assistance 
to a foreign state are classified as particularly serious crimes, but also refusal to 
return to the Soviet Union> Chairmen of the Legislative Commission of the 
Council of the Union D. S. Polyansky alsc .stressed the importance of this 
principle in his report during the session. 

Another article covering a very broad field is Article 8, which deals with 
warmongering. Indeed, it is so vaguely formulated as to be capable of almost any 
interpretation: “Warmongering, in whatever form it is carried out, is punishable 
by imprisonment for a period of from three to eight years.” The wording of 
Article 7, which covers anti-Soviet propaganda, is also very loose, including 
the dissemination of “slanderous fabrications derogatory to the Soviet’state and 
social structure, and likewise the dissemination, manufacture, or storage of such 
literature with the same aims.” Taken together with Article 9, which covers 
participation in anti-Soviet organizations, a term which is particularly elastic, 
it shows that there certainly can be no talk of extending the presently niggardly 
freedoms of the average Soviet citizen. 

The ratification of the law on legal responsibility for state crimes is of interest 
primarily because its formulation helps to give some idea of the reasons which led 
to its introduction and the possible way it will be employed. For there is little 
doubt that it does seem somewhat inconsistent for the Soviet Union, now allegedly 
in the transitional stage to the building of a Communist society after successfully 
achieving socialism, to have recourse suddenly to an increase in punishment for 
state and military crimes. According to leading Soviet lawyers, however, there is 
great need of the new law to protect the Soviet system from encroachment both 
from without and within. 

The draft laws are based on the need for the greatest possible defense of our 
state and the law and order established in it from criminal encroachment.? 


1 Pravda, December 26, 1958. 
2 Ibid. 
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The law on criminal responsibility for state crimes. . . was passed to protect our 
great Fatherland from infiltration by. . . the capitalist countries, to punish with the 
full severity of the law spies, sabcteurs, traitors to the Fatherland, anti-Soviets, and 
all who encroach criminally on the Soviet state. 

The need is increasing for decisive measures in the struggle againgt all antisocial 
elements, against all who do not wish to take into consideration the high demands of 
our socialist law and order. 

A certain section of the population still has “birthmarks” inherited from cap- 
‘italism, relics in the consciousness of individuals. They infringe on state and social 
property, the life and peace of honest workers, and the established Soviet law and 
order.? 


As for the law on criminal responsibility for military crimes, great emphasis 
was laid on the claim that it would effect a considerable improvement in the 
discipline of the Soviet armed forces, thereby making them a better fighting 
machine. A. F. Gorkin, for example, stated: 


The ratification of the law on military crimes and the decree on military tribunals 
will be of great significance in the struggle against infringement of the security of the 
USSR and the combat efficiency of its armed forces, and in the tightening of dis- 
cipline and the maintenance of the established order for the performance of military 
duties.4 


Head of the Propaganda and Agitation Department of the Central Committee 
for the RSFSR V. Moskovsky writing on the subject of state crimes in a Par- 
tiinaya zhizn article entitled “On Political Watchfulness and Vigilance” stated that 
happy-go-lucky individuals in the Soviet Union blabber out state secrets, that 
enemies of Soviet society are to be found even among persons considering 

themselves patriots and activists, and that Soviet citizens are still being recruited 
as agents. Statements made by Moskovsky include the following: 


Increased vigilance and the rooting out of ace and complacency are of 
< particular importance. 
All the loopholes which may be used by jipeni intelligence for the realization 
of its criminal plans must be stopped. 


We must take into consideration that the possibility of enlisting agents inside our 
country has not been completely done away with. 

When carrying out a policy of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist states we 
must remember that the laws of the class struggle remain in force and be on our 
guard. i 

Such facts [the blabbing of state secrets] are also met with at meetings and 
conferences, in reports and speeches. Such information is presently being given away 
by telephone, in newspapers and magazines. Journalists, who should be extremely 
vigilant persons politically, frequently do not think about what can and cannot be 
written.’ 





3 Ibid., December 27, 1958. 
4 Ibid. 
3 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 21 (1958). 
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The last remark would seem to refer to Western newspapers’ commentaries on 
events in the Soviet Union, based on an objective! analysis of the Soviet press 
itself. The article quoted as an example the case of one traitor, subsequently 
condemned to death, who was in charge of the educational section of a large club. 
According tos Moskovsky, even Ee circles, including heads of oblast com- 
mittees, are not too reliable. 


The necessary vigilance even in keeping Party secrets is kn, Tt is amazing with 
what remarkable speed decisions of a Party organization, of a raion or oblast com- 
mittee which has discussed problems not for public attention become known. Even 
Party members blabber them out. 


The publication of the law on state crimes is clearly bound up with the 
struggle for power still going on in the Kremlin. For although Khrushchev 
appears to be firmly in the saddle, the constant reference to tke hostile acts of the 
Molotov-Kaganovich-Malenkov-Shepilov group, the degradation of Bulganin, 
and the removal of Serov from his post as head of the Committee for State 
Security and his replacement by A. N. Shelepin, a former first secretary of the 
Komsomol Central Committee and a tried and trusted Khrushchev follower, 
. show that the present Party boss’ grip may not be as firm as it seems. This law 

is one of the steps he is taking to rectify the situation. At the same time, as far as 
the general population is concerned, the law opens the way legally to whatever 
methods may be considered necessary to stamp out the anti-Soviet moods which 
appear to be gaining ground and the general trend towards a desire for greater 
spiritual freedom and a democratization of Soviet society. Additionally, the Soviet 
Union is about to embark on a new seven-year period of industrialization. In 
keeping with the way Stalin used to work, the present Soviet leaders are aiming at 
backing the demands they have made on tke population with threats and the 
legalization of broad punitive measures. It is intended that this will prevent any 
decline in labor productivity in industry, agriculture, and building. 

The mention of punishment for -efusal to return from abroad, for alleged 
slandering of Soviet society, and so on are patently directed against the Soviet 
emigration. By the introduction of these sections into the law the Kremlin has 
shown its long-suspected concern at the analysis of the situacion within the USSR 
which West European radio stations transmit back to the Soviet Union, the 
materials published for the benefit of Soviet citizens, and finally the very existence 
of anti-Bolshevik organizations. Steps have already been taken to lure the émigrés 
back to the Soviet Union by promises and cajolery. Ever since 1955 the so-called 
Committee for the Return to the Motherland, based in East Berlin, kas been 
sending literature and letters to former Soviet citizens living abroad. The Kremlin 
even went so far as to issue an amnesty covering those who cooperated with the 
Germans during World War II and for former Soviet citizens in anti-Bolshevik 
organizations, providing they met certain requirements (waich in practice were 
quite unattainable). Chief of these was “pureness of conscience,” by which was 
meant unfailing devotion to the Communis: cause (something in itself hard to . 
reconcile with membership of an anti-Communist organization). The way the 
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Soviets themselves depicted such a returnee can be seen from the play After the 
Separation by the Tur brothers. Written by special decree in 1956 and later per- 
formed in the Moscow Vakhtangov Theater, it describes the type of “positive 
hero” from the emigration who has the right to return home without fear and who 
will be forgiven. But so unrealistic is the behavior of this hero, a former Soviet 
officer, who is constantly making attempts to escape back home, but is met with 
nothing but cynicism and brutality, that the play in effect merely dispels the myth 
that a Soviet citizen may return home without fear of retribution. 


In sum, it may be stated that the introduction’ of the law of criminal respon- 
sibility for state crimes was called forth (1) by the situation inside the Soviet 
Union, where increased free-thinking and a desire for spiritual emancipation and 
elementary freedoms are worrying the Soviet leaders, themselves torn by internal 
conflicts, (2) by the success the political emigration is having among the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, (3) by the possibility of a future clash of arms with the West 
and the subsequent desire to obtain absolute control of all levels of the Soviet 
Army, and (4) by the need to have the necessary legal means at hand should a 
campaign of force become inevitable in the attempt to meet planned goals. 


Y. Marin 


The Economy 


The Technical Level of Soviet Civil Industrial Enterprises 


It is a well-known fact that in the Soviet Union heavy industry, that is, those 
branches of industry manufacturing machinery and goods primarily for military 
purposes, is given priority over the nonmilitary branches. Its enterprises receive 
preferential treatment as far as the delivery of raw material and power is concerned, 
and indeed the whole country’s supplies of such essentials are geared to meet 
its requirements. The same is the case with deliveries of machinery and parts, 
while the high rates of pay laid down for the workers engaged in heavy industry 
mean that it has the pick of the available manpower and that labor turnover is 
reduced to a minimum. True, there is considerable differentiation in heavy 
industry itself, the workers engaged in the production of conventional arms 
such as rifles, machine-guns, cartridges, and so on, receiving 50% above their 
counterparts in domestic machine-building, those working at artillery, tank, and 
aviation factories receiving an additional 40% to 50% above this, and those 
employéd in the manufacture of missilery and nuclear weapons in general a 
further 80% to 150%, but even so the lowest paid are better off than men at a 
compatable nonmilitary job. There is also considerable differentiation between 
the leading workers of the military and nonmilitary branches of industry as far 
as both working conditions and rights and privileges are concerned. 


Naturally, the Soviet leaders strive to gloss over this situation, and this has 
often led foreign observers into erroneous deductions. For instance, failure to 
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appreciate the vast difference between the two types of production has led to 
gross overestimation of the capabilities of Soviet industry, on the basis of the 
successful launching of the artificial satellites, or to an equally unfounded under- 
estimation, on the basis of the poor-quality footwear and clothing worn by the man 
in the street. Furthermore, Soviet industry, as the exclusive property of the state, 

is ran by a cumbersome bureaucratic apparatus on the basis of general directives 
- from above, issued usually by men who are politicians rather than economic 
experts. The nonexistence of any real individual or group heads of particular 
branches of industry or individual projects frequently results in poor manage- 
ment, the outcome of which is invariably detrimental to technological progress. 
Finally, Soviet industry is part of a totalitarian society, a fact which in turn has 
a marked influence on the technical level achieved in the country. The chief 
sufferers are those branches of industry working for nonmilitary purposes; they 
are technically often as much as twenty to forty years behind their Western 
counterparts. The following is a short outline of the effect all this has had on 
some of the major civil branches of industry. 


Paper-making. About 70% of all paper-making machinery in the Soviet Union 
is between 25 and 55 years old. Only 4% is 10 years old or less, and this is inferior 
to foreign equivalents. Thus, whereas, for example, Western. firms are producing 
paper-making machines with screens up to 8 meters wide and capable of produ- 
cing 750-900 meters of paper per minute, the bést Soviet models have a 4.2 
meter screen and few are capable of a speed of more than 110 meters a minute. 
Some standard items of equipment in the West, such as pasteboard-manufacturing 
machines, are not even produced. Fu-thermore, the poor organization and con- 
stant delays mean that new machinery becomes obsolescent while still in the 
designing or manufacturing stage. During the whole of the postwar period only 
two new types of paper-making machines, both far inferior to foreign counter- 
parts, have been produced. 


One of the biggest drawbacks in the manufacture of the paper itself is the 
slowness with which new technological processes are introduced. The sulfite 
pulping process is still in use although in most Western countries it has long 
been discarded in favor of the far superior sulfate process, used by only about 
25% of the Soviet paper industry. Furthermore, the’single-stage system, worked 
out more than 20 years ago, has hardly made itself felt in the Sqviet Union, 
where paper is still being made a stage at a time. Finally, cellulose bleaching is 
done with out-of-date methods, while many types of paper, such as four-ply, are 
not being manufactured, although the necessary equipment is available. As for 
labor productivity, in the 43 years 1913—56 it rose by only 30%.1 ' 


The Cement Industry. As is known, the dry process of cement manufacture is 
2.5 to 3 times more economical than: the wet. 'About 130 kilograms of standard 
fuel,* for example, are used in making one ton of clinker by the dry method, as 

1 Promryshleno-tkonomisheshaya gazeta, June 5 and August 23, 1957. 

~ Standard fuel is a statiscical convention representing a heating capecity equivalent to 7,000 ca- 
lones per kilogram. 
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opposed to 290 by the wet. However, although in most West European countries 
and the United States about 70% of total cement output is obtained by the dry 
process, even the new factories keing built in the Soviet Union are employing 
the less economical wet method. In fact, only 7% of Soviet cement output is 
produced by the dry process. Output is being hampered considerably by the 
shortage of machinery, and the Soviet specialist press has on several occasions 
expressed itself rather forcibly on this subject. Thus, at the beginning of 1958 the 
newspaper Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta stated outright that “in the postwar 
period the Soviet machine-building industry has produced hardly any equip- 
ment for the manufacture of cement.” It added that what little was being manu- 
factured was not up to the technical demands made on it.* 


Numerous examples could be given of faulty operating and planning. Ma- 
chinery is installed but never used; little attention is given the dust problem, so 
that more than five million tons of cement dust are lost at plants a year, while a 
further eight or nine million tons are lost by transporting the cement unbagged in 
open cars, giving a total dust loss of more than 14 million tons, or over half the 
annual output;’and plants are built near raw material deposits which have been 
worked to such an extent as to make the choice of site extremely dubious.? 


Founding. Manual labor accounts for as much as 95% of all casting done in the 
USSR, while about 30% of the 20,000 molding machines are primitive, hand- 
operated devices. In fact, only about 5% of the work involved in the manufacture 
of molds is mechanized, while the finishing is judged visually, without the aid 
of instruments.* The situation is not much better in Soviet automobile plants, 
where the level of mechanization is known to be higher than in other branches of 
industry. New foundries have been under construction for ten years in the Yaro- 
slavl, Moscow, Gorky, and Urals automobile plants, but to date they are not ready. 
The equipment presently in use has a low level of productivity and 78% of it 
dates back to before the war. (Only 4% is pf post-1950 vintage.) The new casting 
machinery presently being manufactured comprises mainly modernized versions 
of out-of-date equipment, hardly suitable for large-scale production. For the 
sake of comparison, the best semiautomatic molding machine manufactured in 
1957, at the Gorky Automobile Works, can produce 80 molds per hour; a similar 
British machine can produce 240. 


o 


During the period 1920—40, many countries took up the system of large-scale 
water-pipe casting by the centrifugal-method, but to date this“process has not 
been adopted in the Soviet Union. Millions of tons of pipes are still being made 
in earthen molds, much in the fashion of the eighteenth century. The modern 
methods are still virtually in the experimental stage. Typical of the overall situ- 
ation is the Shcherbakov Pobeda rabochikh Works, where the difficult task of stam- 
ping cast molds is done by hand, by the use of hammers. Numerous examples of 





2 Promyshlenno-ckonomichsskaya gazeta, February 7, 1958, 
3 Ibid., Jane 9 and November 15, 1957; February 7 and April 6, 1958. 
4 Liteinoe proizvodstvo, No. 5 (1958), p. 1. 
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low productivity, primitive methods, failure to use available machinery, and metal 
wastage could be quoted.® The trade magazine Liteinoe proizvodsivo has described 
the situation as critical.® 

The Electrode Industry. Electrode prcduction is split up among a large number 
of small and poorly-equipped shops, each with an average output of 300—600 
tons. This is an extremely wasteful method and the failure ta centralize output 
has caused many enterprises to manufacture their own electrodes by improvized 
means, the results being high costs and low quality.” Similarly, the raw materials 
employed for coating purposes—granite, marble, quartz, and so on—ate ground 
by primitive methods on the spot. In the West, the manufacture of electrodes is 
a highly specialized task, done by firms equipped with automatic lines capable of 
producing 1,200 per minute. 

“ The Electrical Industry. Here too the level of output is low and, the quality of 
the finished goods poor. By Western standards, much of the electrical equipment 
produced is out-of-date. Most of it is bulky and its life comparatively short.® 
The output of relays, a major item, does not come under a single government de- 
pe but is split up among numerous bureaus, as a result of which duplication 
is rife.? 

The Metallurgical Industry. Even in this branch, the very basis of all industrial 
production, some departments are backward. Plans for the introduction of new 
technological processes in the ferrous metal industry are almost invariably behind 
schedule and many basic operations are still carried out by hand. At the Kuznetsk 
Iron and Steel Works the equipment in the refractory materials shop is at least 
25 years old and in other shops even clder. ‘The coal mining industry is also con- 
siderably hampered by the shortage of new machinery and the lack of speciali- 
zation in the factories producing it. The development of powder metallurgy 
comes up against the problem of high costs and low quality, particularly in the 
manufacture of powders from nonferrous metals, and heat-and-corrosion-resisting 
alloys. Very little icon and ferrous metal powder is produced.1° 

The Plastics- and Knitwear-Machinery Industries. In both cases output is far 
behind demand and the quality of the machines is poor.1! The knitwear- 
machinery industry is particularly short of many items of equipment needed for 


mass production.!# 
* ° 


Sorry as is the state of the actual manufacturing processes in branches of 
industry producing goods for domestic consumption, the organizational set-up 
is hardly better. One of the major organizational shortcomings is the failure to 


5 Promyshlenno-skonomichsskapa gazeta, February 1 and September 29, 1957; May 7 end 23, 1958. 
8 Litemoe proizsodrive, No. 11 (1957). 
7: ` Promyshlenno-ehonomcheskaya gazeta, oea 22, 1958. 
3 Ibid., May 11, 1958. 
9 Ibid., January 22, 1958. 
10 bid., February 14, 1958; Tzrestia, January 24, 1958. 
U Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 5 and April 18, 1958. 
18 Tbid., May 17, 1958. 
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` achieve any high degree of specialization with its concomitant production advan- 
tages. The few exceptions include the pencil and standard electric motor industries. 
Generally speaking, the level of specialization depends on four different factors: 
(1) the relationship between the total number of enterprises in the country con- 
cerned and the number of different types of goods manufactured; (2) the relation- 
ship between the scale of production and the production capacity of the enter- 
prises manufacturing a particular product; (3) the correct distribution of orders 
among the various enterprises concerned; and (4) the degree of cooperation 
among these enterprises. For various reasons, in each case the Soviets have 
fallen down rather badly. 


The Party’s policy of increasing output at any cost completely ignored the 
rational development of the country’s industry. This situation was aggravated 
by the desire to build factories producing finished products, especially to meet 
the needs of the heavy industry. Consequently, relatively minor enterprises, 
especially those producing individual parts, were neglected, as a result of which 
plants are obliged to manufacture goods and parts which they should have been 
receiving from elsewhere, but which they could not obtain. Added to this situ- 
ation is the fact that the placing of orders for each and every product is the job 
of a bureaucracy whose officials often have little or no conception of the difficul- 
ties involved. 

Advanced specialization necessitates close cooperation between enterprises. 
Experience has shown that both prior to and after the reorganization of 1957, 
even where there is such a degree of specialization, the necessary cooperation 
has been lacking. Deliveries were often late, the wrong type of machinery was 
delivered, and consequently plan fulfillment became difficult, if not impossible. 
Factories were willy-nilly compelled to strive to achieve some degree of indepen- 
dence and to have as little to do with outside deliverers as possible. N. Zastrozh- 
novaya of the Economics Research Institute of Gosplan said on this subject: 


Failure to observe delivery dates leads to considerable losses to the economy, 
creates mistrust among enterprise heads and groups of enterprises.... Hence the 
attempt is frequently made to avoid cooperation, to produce everything in one’s 
own plant, without taking into account economic expediency.18 


Accordingly, most products are manufactured by nonspecialist enterprises, 
with unfavorable results. For instance, oil gears are manufactured for sale by 
only ‘one small plant, Gidroprivod in Kharkov, which is able to meet but a small 
part of the requirements of the machine-building industry alone, not to mention 
all the bther branches of industry. Therefore, many-factories design and manu- 
facture their own apparatus. This was borne out by chief engineer of the ad- 
ministration of the machine-building industry in Stalino Sovnarkhoz (economic 
council) V. Karpov, who stated that many of the conductors needed in his area 
have to be manufacted by make-shift methods.14 The position is similar every- 
where else. 

13 Ibid., January 12, 1958. 

14 Ibid., March 26, 1958. 
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Almost every machine-building plant has its own foundry, whose equipment 
it has manufactured itself, since the factories presently supplying foundry equip- 
ment cannot cope with the orders. In 1958, more than 20,000 nonspecialist 
enterprises were designing and manufacturing about 300 different types of casting 
machinery in four sovnarkhozes alone. Many are copies of machines themselves 
already obsolescent. Obviously, in such a situation a considerable amount of 
duplication and waste of effort is inevitable.15 The head of tne foundry shop of 
the Stalingrad Tractor Works complained that at every factory individual efforts 
were made to “solve” technological problems which had long been solved else- 
where, causing considerable loss of time, money, and resources.16 Furthermore, 
there are 32 machine-building plants manufacturing electrodes in the Sverdlovsk 
Soynarkhoz alone, again involving duplication and wastage.1” Chairman of the 
Specifications Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Vyatkin has 
commented on the cost to the state of such stop-gap production.18 


Another major fault is the shortage pf catalogues and price lists of the machin- 
ery in stock, while even the few available are considerably out-of-date. Designers 
are thus completely in the dark as to the work being done in cognate branches of 
industry, another factor leading to duplication. As a last resort, factory workers 
appeal by letter to newspaper editors, to the ministries, sovnarkhozes, and other 
agencies in an attempt to find out whether the equipment they need is being manu- 
factured, and, if so, where. As a rule, replies, if forthcoming, are in the negative. 
Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta has commented that “many letters reach the 
editorial board with a request as to the possibility of obtaining certain equipment 
and the address of the organization manufacturing this ecuipment. The large 
number pf such letters reveals the unfavorable situation in both the field of output 
and the technical information services.” 1! Nor are the other sources of information 
—technical information centers and societies, for example—any better. There have 
been innumerable cases of advanced technological processes being introduced in 
one factory, while their very existence has not been suspected in a neighboring 
plant engaged in similar work.*° 


As for the testing, development, and introduction of new inventions, a serious 
drawback to progress is the bureaucracy of the agencies responsible for inventions 
and the lack of interest in and even objection of enterprise heads to anything new. 
Moreover, the poor rates of pay mean that the committees responsible for in- 
‘ventions often have workers with poor qualifications, while the shortage of men 
means that one person often has to deal with inventions in different fields. He is 
thus hardly in a position to judge properly and, even more important, is-usually 
unwilling to issue a patent, since he will be held responsible for any financial 
losses should an invention prove to be useless. A direct aftermath of this is that 


18 Litsinos proizvodsteo, No. 5 (1958), p. 2. 
18 Promyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, January 12, 1958. 
17 Thid., June 11, 1958. 
18 Pravda, June 29, 1958. 
19 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheshaya gazeta, June 22, 1958. 
20 Thid., July 10, 1957. 
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a patent is more likely to be issued for something very simple, rather than for 
anything ofa complex nature. Under the present system, when an application for 
a patent is filed, it is referred to the organization covering the branch of industry 
to which the’ invention will be applied. The organization, however, does not 
have the right to examine the application if the inventor is one of its members, 
but at the same time workers in cognate organizations elsewhere are, as a rule, 
hostile to “outside” inventions: This is a rather vicious circle. Furthermore, each- 
inventions committee tends to give preference to new discoveries in the field in 
whichits own members are working, but only if they are in line with their own views, | 
otherwise the chances of rejection are high. A typical example of such a situation 
is found in Vladimir Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone: Lopatkin’s invention 
was rejected by all the “competing organizations.” In real life, a resolution 
passed at a meeting of Kiev Sovnarkhoz designers and rationalizers noted that 
many suggestions are rejected “without foundation,” *! while it was reported that 


members of the designing office of an agricultural machinery plant in Odessa, 
considering the perfection of equipment their privilege, coldly received proposals 
made by shop workers of the plant and advanced all sorts of formal excuses in 
order to hamper every innovation that did not come from them.3# 


It should also be kept in mind that a ‘complex bureaucratic process precedes the 
implementation of proposals for putting work on a more rational footing. First, a 
suggestion goes to the foreman and technologist of the enterprise concerned; it is 
then examined by the head of the technical section and the chief engineer and 
then by a “council of four” consisting of the chief engineer, the technical section 
and technical supervisory section heads, and one engineer. From here it goes to. 
the enterprise technical council.*8 Since each enterprise is working at top speed 
to meet the current plan and has no time for unnecessary work on the side, it is 
clear that unless the invention proves an immediate and, equally important, 
easily implemented success, its advancement will be very slow indeed. Enterprise 
heads simply cannot give much attention to new inventions and time- or labor- 
saving proposals because of the inevitable additional delays and difficulties ini- 
tially. Hence, it can take years for something of obvious value to be put to practi- 
cal use. Numerous examples of this could be quoted. In 1950, G. Gureev received 
the necessary patent for a combine harvester, but only after five years was a trial 
model built, which proved to be far superior to existing machinery, a fact noted 
by Deputy ‘Minister of Agriculture Kuchumov among others.** However, 
these new harvesters have not yet begun to be manufactured.*5 Similarly, after 
twentyefive years of research in the field of coal-tar chemistry, K. Khalabuzar 
worked out in 1948 a direct-flow. system of heating coke furnaces, with many 
advantages over the existing regenerative system. Even the most modest calcu- 
lations revealed that several million rubles would be economized on each new 


21 Tzobretatelstve v SSSR, No. 2 (1958), p. 48. 

_ ™ Promyshlenno-shonomicheskaya gazeta, January 18, 1958. 
23 Pravda, January 18, 1958. ‘ a 
34 Tekbnika molodexhi, No. 10 (1957), p. 15; Selskoe kbozyaistvo, No. 11 (1956). 
% Pravda, February 12, 1958. 
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coking oven incorporating the direct-flow system. In 1950, the All-Union Con- 
ference of Cokers recommended that the first such ovens be built immediately, 
a recommendation repeated in 1955, at the following all-union cokers’ conference. 
Nothing has been done.** 

Naturally, ‘such an attitude is reflected on the morale of those trying to improve 
the existing situation. At a conference of Stalino Oblast inventors and rationali- 
zers, the head of one enterprise’s office for technical information stated that “the 
impression is created that no one is interested in . . . workers’ inventions.” Enter- 
. prise heads usually tell would-be inventors that they have no time and that there 
are more important things to be done.®” This attitude sums up the Soviet autho- 
rities general approach to everything in the USSR which does not further their 
plans for building up the country’s actual and potential military power. 

Y. Kholmogorov 


Agriculture 


The 1958 Grain Deliveries 


On October 31, 1958, N. I. Belyaev, a member of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee and First Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee, 
had an article published in Pravda on the completion of the harvesting campaign 
in the Kazakh SSR. After noting that the struggle for grain during the first years 
of the Soviet regime had been intimately linked with the ultimate fate of the 
revolution, he went on to state that 


the output of grain products and the accumulation of the necessary reserves of food- 
stuffs are the most important material prerequisite for the transition from socialism 
to Communism.... Hence the impor-ance of... victory... on the grain front goes 
far beyond the framework of economic succesées. ... The political side of this victory 
is also of outstanding importance. 


There can be no quarrel with Belyaev’s satoa of the vital significance of 
the grain harvest each year. Lenin’s statement of December 22, 1920, contained 
in a report on the activities of the Council of People’s Commissars delivered at 
the Eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and constantly quoted by Soviet 
economists and politicians, to the effect that without an adequate supply of food- 
stuffs “a socialist policy will remain a mere wish,”? is just as definitive of the Soviet 
leaders’ agricultural policy today, when the country is allegedly in the trarfsitional 
stage from socialism to Communism, as it was forty years ago. 

The efforts to set up an adequate reserve of food, or, as it was usually called, 
“the struggle for grain,” have been concentrated on increasing the gross grain 
yield in two ways: by increasing the area sown and by increased yield per unit 

36 Promyshlenno-shonomicheskaya gazeta, Febrvary 12, 1958, 

27 Tred, January 30, 1958. 

1 V, I. Lenin, Sosbineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, XXXI, 475—76. 
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area. Although the Soviets usually donot publish data on either of these two 
points, in 1957 the Statistical Administration of the USSR published a two-volume 
symposium on the sown area in the Soviet Union,? most likely in view of the 
rapid increase in the area since 1954 due primarily to the development of the virgin 
and idle lands in the country’s eastern regions—the Kazakh SSR and some areas 
along the Volga and in Western Siberia. 

The following table gives a picture of the overall growth during the period 
1953—56 and the role played by the RSFSR and the Kazakh SSR in it: 


Rise in the Total Sown Area, 1953—56 


(Mullion Hectares) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953—56 
USSR ........ 157.2 166.1 185.8 194.7 37.5 
RSFSR ..... 97.0 103.3 112.5 114.4 17.4 
Kazakh SSR . 9.7 11.5. 20.6 27.8 18.1 


SOURCE, Pesemy plashchads SSSR : Statistechesky shornsh (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statisucal Compilation), Moscow, 1957, 
VoL pp 721,386" , 


As for the area sown to grain, the increase is shown in the following table: 


Rise in the Area Sown to Grain, 1953—56 
@iltoa Hectares)  ' 


Orerall 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953—56 
USSR ........ 106.7 1121 126.4 128.3 21.6 
RSFSR ..... 68.2 72.5 77.5 75.7 7.5 
Kazakh SSR. 7.0 8.4 16.3 22.5 15.5 


NOTE: The discrepancy between the total for the USSR and the sum of the total of the RSFSR and the Kazakh SSR is accounted for 
by a decline m grain output in other regions 

SOURCE: Pesesays plachchads SSSR . Statutichesky charak (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, 
Vol I, pp. 7, 21, 33, 61. 

In a report at the Central Committee plenary session of December 15, 1958 
Khrushchev gave a figure of 125,200,000 hectares for the area sown to grain, which 
represents an increase of 18,500,000 hectares over the last five years. As for the 
total area of virgin lands under cuitivation, a rise of 36,500,000 hectares for the 
period 1954-57 has been repeated in numerous official sources. Khrushchev, 
however, gave a figure of 36,000,000 hectares. 

In 19568 the virgin lands, mainly the northern oblasts of Kazakhstan, yielded 
a good harvest, but there are good grounds for believing that in 1955 and 1957 
the yield was small, if only because the Soviet press passed over them in virtual 
silence, although, as will be seen later, admitting to a decline in state deliveries 
of grain. As for the 1958 harvest, Belyaev, while stating that the harvest in the 
Kazakh SSR was only slightly below that of 1956, added that the main task of 
the republic was to attaina grain yield of at least 10 to 12 centners (1.0—1.2 metric 
tons) per hectare. However, the average for the USSR as a whole was given by 

2 Poseonye ploshchadi SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistica] 
Compilation), Moscow, 1957, Vol. I, 514 pp.; Vol. II, 504 pp. 


3 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5 (1958), p. 48. 
4 Pravda, October 31, 1958. 
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Khrushchev as 0.77 metric tons per hectare during 1949—53, not much above the 
` 0.75 attained during the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, and only four oblasts recorded 
really large harvests: Stalingrad, 1.4 metric tons per hectare;® Saratov, 1.22;° 
Rostov, 1.67;7 and Voronezh, 1.46 metric tons.® 

The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged a gross grain yield of 
about 180,000,000 metric tons by 1960,° that is, not less than 1.4 metric tons per 
hectare. The pilot figures for the period 1959-65 show that the Soviet leaders 
considered that this figure would not be achieved by 1960, and it has now been 
made the target for 1965. At the same time, a certain amount of leeway has been 
introduced, and in place of the single target figure of 180,000,000 metric tons the 
more flexible goal of 160,000,000—180,000,000 tons has ‘been set.1° Perhaps the 
extremely large losses incurred during harvesting and transportation have been 
taken into consideration. 

One obstacle that the Soviets will have to overcome if their objective of 
setting up an adequate reserve of foodstuffs is to be attained is what Lenin termed 
the “incredibly difficult” task of “gathering grain from the peasant masses by 
noncapitalist methods.” 1 

By the introduction of forced collectivization and the compulsory deliveries 
system the Bolsheviks hoped that the correct solution to the problem had been 
found. However, it was impossible to attain higher labor productivity by forcing 
the peasants to work on the kolkhozes, especially as the delivery prices were fixed 
at such a low level that the kolkhoznik virtually lost any incentive he may have had 
to meet the compulsory deliveries, which in fact became a tax in kind. Mikoyan 
admitted tbis in a speech at the special anniversary session of the Moscow City 
Soviet on November 6, 1958, that is, after the compulsory deliveries system had 
been abolished. 


For more than 28 years the Soviet state’s economic relations with the kolkhoz- 
niks were drawn up with the realization that agricultural machinery belonged to the 
MTS and was not sold to the kolkhozes and that a large number of categories of 
deliveries were in force, the main ones being compulsory deliveries, which were in 
the nature of a tax, and payment in kind for MTS work.? 


Khrushchev, too, speaking at the June 18, 1958 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee, drew an extremely unfavorable picture of the compulsory 
deliveries system in existence prior to 1958.18 The new system of state kolkhoz 
relations introduced on July 1, 1958 replaced the compulsory deliveries by state 


5 Tbid., August 19, 1958. 

° Thid., August 31, 1958. . 

7 Tbid., October 2, 1958. 

è Ibid., June 14, 1958. 

° Direktiny XX seada KPSS po shestomu pyatileinemu planu razvitiya narodnoga EN SSSR na 
1956—1960 gg. (The Directives of the Twentietn Party Congress for tke Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1956—60), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 34. va 

10 Prapda, November 14, 1958. 

H V, J. Lenin, op. st., 3rd ed., 1932, XXIV, 407. 
12 Pravda, November 7, 1958. 

13 Jbid., June 21, 1958. 
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purchases, from now on the only method to be used in obtaining supplies for the 
desired reserve of produce.!4 Grain deliveries are to remain on a compulsory 
basis, but the new purchase prices seem to be considerably higher than the old 
delivery prices, although it is still too early to judge to what extent they will 
benefit the kolkhozes or will provide the necessary stimulus for°a speed-up in 
grain deliveries. For even though emphasis has been laid on the new prices during 
the 1958 harvest it is unlikely that they will have an immediate and PAPINI 
effect on the course of the harvest and size of the deliveries. 


Prior to 1956, overall figures for the amount of grain delivered to the state, 
gross output, and yield per hectare were not revealed. In that year, however, the 
veil of secrecy began to be lifted. Khrushchev in one of his speeches gave a figure 
of 53,700,000 metric tons for the volume of state deliveries, or 56,700,000 tons 
if payment of other products in lieu of grain (an admissible procedure) were 
taken into account. 15 In 1957, however, Soviet officialdom reverted to its former 

‘reticence and only short reports on the course of the harvest were given, clearly 
because of the general failure of the harvest. Only in exceptional cases were abso- 
lute figures given—for the Ukraine, Krasnodar Krai, and Stavropol and Novosi- 
birsk oblasts. In 1958, state deliveries were higher than in 1956, whereupon the 
Soviet press gave absolute figures both for the USSR as a whole and for the main 
production areas—the RSFSR, Ukraine, and Kazakh SSR. In addition, the amount 
of grain delivered by numerous oblasts and krais individually was also given, 
while in a few cases figures were given for 1957 as a basis of comparison. Hence, 
some idea can be obtained of the size of the deliveries to the state in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958: 


State Grain Deliveries, 135038 
(Metric Toas} 
1956 1957 1958 

USSR eeue aN 56,700,000 35,400,000 57,200,000 

KSPSR rurki blade nes .. 32,700,000 22,600,000 31,600,000 

Kazakh SSR oo... . cc ccc eee cece cues 16,700,000 = 15,600,000 

Ukrainian SSR wo... 6... eee eee —’ 7,200,000 9,000,000 

Other Republics ........-.... 0220. — — 1,000,000 


—Not Avaidable. 
NOTE: Khribchev gave a figure of 58,000,000 metriz tons for the 1958 total USSR figure ın his report on December 15, 1958 
SOURCES: Izsestea, October 12, October 14, and November 10, 1956, Prande, October 31, November 5, and November 6, 1958 


The table clearly shows what a small part the twelve union republics not 
specifically mentioned play in supplying the state with grain. In 1958, they deliv- 
„ered only 1.7% of the grain deliveries although 8.1% of their land under culti- 
vation was sown to grain in 1956. A reasonably accurate picture can also be gained of 
the poor 1957 harvest in the Kazakh SSR. The RSFSR and the Ukraine supplied 
29,800,000 metric tons out of a total of 35,400,000. Hence, the remaining 13 
republics supplied only 5,600,000 metric tons, and even if the Kazakh SSR delivered 





14 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1958), pp. 21—28. 
18 Tzpestia, November 10, 1956. 
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5,000,000 of these, its harvest would still have been three times less than the 
1956 or 1958 figure, giving a yield of 220 kilograms per hectare on the basis of the 
22,500,000 hectares sown to grain in 1956. 


One featuse of the 1958 harvest were the great efforts made to boost above- 
plan grain deliveries. Every year, of course, the Soviets like to announce that 
the gross yield set in the plan has been exceeded, but last year the Ukraine, a num- 
ber of the Volga oblasts, and the oblasts of the southeastern USSR increased the 
volume of above-plan deliveries on several occasions during the campaign. On 
August 8, the Soviet press reported that the Ukraine had completed its grain deliv- 
ery plan ahead of schedule and had sold and delivered 6,500,000 metric tons of 
grain to the state. On the same day, first secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee N. Podgorny in an article entitled “The Magnificent Victory of the 
Workers of the Fields of the Ukraine”? added that these workers had calculated 
that they could sell the state an additional 1,200,000 metric tons of grain,!8 a 
target which was in fact met by October 5, by which date 7,700,000 tons of grain 
had been delivered.*” On the strength of this, the additional deliveries target was- 
increased to 1,600,000 metric tons. The next report was on October 28 and stated 
that “the Ukrainian SSR has honorably fulfilled its socialist obligation to sell to 
the state 9,000,000 metric tons of grain.” 18 This meant that the increased target 
had been overfulfilled. 


At the beginning of August 1958, Stavropol Krai assumed the obligation of 
selling to the state 350,000 metric tons of grain above plan and of delivering a 
total of 1,600,000 tons,}® later, on October 1, increased to 1,750,000 tons.2° Just 
over a week later, secretary of the Stavropol Krai Committee Lebedev wrote that 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes had resolved to deliver a further 100,000 tons.#! 
On November 18, /zvestia announced that Stavropol Krai had delivered a total of 
1,700,000 tons, a figure further increased by Khrushchev on December 15 to 
1,800,000 tons. 


Rostov Oblast had fulfilled its original plan by the beginning of August. 
This activated secretary of the Rostov Oblast Committee N. Kiselev to state in an 
article entitled “A Mighty Upsurge in the Active Labor of the Masses” that the 
decision had been taken to step up the original target of 1,800,000 metric tons to 
at least 1,900,000, which would include 450,000 tons above the staté plan.2* By 
October 1, 1958, the amount of grain delivered had risen to 2,200,000 metric 
tons,?3 a fact which earned the oblast an Order of Lenin. At the special meeting 
held on October 16, attended by Khrushchev, who came to present the award, 





16 Prasda, August 8, 1958. 
17 Ibid., October 5, 1958. 
18 Thid., October 28, 1958. 
19 Tbid., August 2, 1958. 
20 Tbid., October 2, 1958. 
21 Thid., October 10, 1958. 
22 Thid., August 3, 1958, 
23 Thid., October 2, 1958. 
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Kiselev asserted that the workers had greeted the honor bestowed upon them by 
taking it upon themselves to deliver to the state a further 110,000 metric tons 
of grain.?* Khrushchev’s reply was typical of the man: 


If you really can sell 110,000 tons of grain, then please sell it, it will be extremely 
welcome. If, however, in order to deliver this additional [amount] you will have to 
scrape the bottom of the barrel, which might harm the kolkhozes’ communal econ- 
omy, in that case we don’t need it.25 


The eventual figure given was 2,300,000 tons, according to Lzves#a?®; how- 
ever, Khrushchev later gave a figure of 2,400,000 tons.2? Krasnodar Krai, 
another of the main grain-producing areas of the USSR, had delivered by Oc- 
tober 1 almost 2,000,000 tons. A further 300,000 tons had been added by October 
16, giving a total of 2,300,000 tons,?8 but again Khrushchev gave a different total, 
this time 50,000 tons higher.?® 


The picture was similar in Stalingrad and Saratov oblasts. By August 19, 
the former had delivered 1,600,000 tons of grain, and in an article entitled “A 
Major Victory” Stalingrad Oblast Committee secretary Zhegarin wrote that an 
additional 800,000 tons were contemplated.8° By September 12, the delivery 
volume had risen to 2,450,000 tons,34 reaching almost 2,600,000 tons by October 
2.32 The final figure was given on November 6 as 2,650,000 tons,®? although 
once again Khrushchev differed, this time, however, by only 2,000 tons.%4 
Saratov Oblast had delivered 1,600,000 tons by August 31, 150,000 above the 
planned target, and the obligation to deliver a further 800,000 tons was assumed.*® 
By October 1, the volume of deliveries had reached 2,560,000 tons,?! finishing at 
the 2,650,000 tons given on November 6.37 


It is noticeable that the drive for additional deliveries came during September 
and October, the second half of the harvest time. The campaign was obviously 
connected with the danger posed by the weather to the harvest in the country’s 
eastern regions. At the end of August the Soviet press was already beginning to 
sound the danger signals. Pravda, for example, wrote: “In the East the harvest 
is presently taking place in a complicated situation. The late ripening of the grain 
and prefall rains and winds may lead to great losses. . .”3° Ensuing reports from 





24 Thid., October 17, 1958. 

25 Ibid. œ 

28 Tzvestia, October 18, 1958. 
27 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
38 Tzvestia, op. cit 

239 Pravda, op. cit. 

20 Thid., August 19, 1958. 

31 Ibid., September 12, 1958, 
32 Ibid., October 2, 1958. 

33 Thid., November 6, 1958. 
% Ibid., December 16, 1958. 
3 Thid., August 31, 1958. 

38 Thid., October 2, 1958. 

37 Ibid., November 6, 1958. 
38 Thid., August 28, 1958. 
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these regions also spoke of bad weather, early frost, and sleet. It is logical to 
assume that the Soviet leaders wanted to insure against possible harvest failures 
in Kazakhstan and Western Siberia by obtaining additional deliveries from the 
grain regions. This step appears to have been justified. Kazakhstan did not deliver 
the promised J6,300,000 metric tons: Its grain deliveries amounted to 15,600,000 
tons, 1,100,000 tons less than in 1956. The biggest drop was in Kustanai Oblast, 
where deliveries fell from the 1956 total of 4,300,000 tons to a mere 1,700,000 
tons. Indeed, a decline was observed in twelve of the republic’s sixteen oblasts, 
the only exceptions being Akmolinsk Oblast (2,800,000 tons in 1956, 3,600,000 in 
1958), Semipalatinsk Oblast (340,00@ tons in 1956, 650,000 in 1958), West 
Kazakhstan Oblast (500,000 tons in 1956, 830,000 in 1958),3® and Pavlodar 
Oblast (1,100,000 in 1956, 2,400,000 in 1958).4° Pavlodar Oblast in fact saved the 
situation in Kazakhstan by delivering 1,200,000 tons above plan. As mentioned 
earlier, no figures were given for Kazakhstan for 1957 in view of the tremendous 
decline over 1956. 


In 1958, Altai Krai delivered 4,500,000 metric tons*! (4,600,000 tons according 
to Khrushchev), about the same as in 1956 and 1957. On each occasion the target 
had been 4,900,000 tons. Of the otker eastern grain-producing oblasts, only 
Orenburg Oblast yielded more than in 1956—1,650,000 tons as opposed to 
1,450,000.42 In both 1956 and 1957, Novosibirsk Oblast delivered 1,630,000 tons, 
but a figure of 1,800,000 tons was given for 1958, later amended by Khrushchev 
to 1,100,000 tons. On October 2, 1958, Pravda, in a report on plan fulfillment, 
stated that by the beginning of that month Novosibirsk Oblast had delivered 
380,000 tons of grain and had promised to deliver a further 800,000 tons. There 
has been no indication as to whether this target was met. Omsk Oblast, which 
delivered 1,800,000 tons in 1956 and 1,100,000 tons in 1957, gave 1,500,000 tons 
in 1958.48 The important grain areas o= Chelyabinsk and Kurgan oblasts, which in 
1956 delivered 1,580,000 and 1,000,000 tons of grain respectively, and the Bashkir _ 
ASSR, whose 1956 deliveries amounted to 1,300,000 tons, were not mentioned in 
1957 or 1958 plan fulfillment reports. The only reference to be found was in 
Sovetskaya Rossiya on September 13, 1958, which stated that drought had played 
havoc with the harvest in these regions. 


* 


When drawing up their plans for the reform of the state deliveries system, the 
Soviet leaders based themselves on the principle that the new form of déliveries 
was not to supply the state with less produce than had been reaching it along the 





2 Thid., October 31, 1958. 
49 Thid., October 12, 1958. 
41 Thid., November 4, 1958. 
42 Thid. 

43 Thid., October 18, 1958. 
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four earlier channels—deliveries, purchases, payment in kind, and contractual 
agreements. Khrushchev stated in his report at a session of the Supreme Soviet 
of March 27, 1958: 


Everyone is in agreement that whatever the form of deliveries the state must 
receive not less, but more agricultural produce than it is presently receiving. When 
drawing up the plan for deliveries we must take as our basis the amount of grain and 
other products presently being gathered from all types of deliveries, that is, compul- 
sory deliveries, contractual agreements, state purchases, and payment in kind for 
the work of the machine tractor stations. This amount.must be considered the start- 
‘ing point.“ 

The state will take an average of about 50% of gross yield. ‘This assumption 
is based on the figures for the amount of produce marketed by several kolkhozes 
of Zaporozhe Oblast and Krasnodar Krai, ranging from 43.8% to 58.9% of total 
output.*5 (This does not include the grain sold on the privately-operated kolkhoz 
market, which is, however, negligible, amounting to no more than 4% of total 
output.) Both Zaporozhe Oblast and Krasnodar Krai are highly productive 
regions. In the Kazakh SSR conditions are such that more than 50% of the good 
harvests are marketed. Pravda reported that the kolkhozes served by the Molotov 
MTS in the Aryk-Balyk district of Kokchetav Oblast harvested 1.8 tons of grain 
‘per hectare in 1956, of which 1.1 tons were delivered to the state. Similarly, 
Molotov Kolkhoz, Ruzaevka Raion, Kokchetav Oblast, provided the state with 
1.3 of its'1.9 metric tons per hectare harvested.*® 


The percentage of grain taken by the state can be calculated saposa for 
those oblasts for which data has been published on the size of the harvest and the 
delivery volume. 


ane 1958 Grain Harvest 
i Rostov Stalingrad Seratoy Voronezh 
Oblast 


Oblast Oblast Oblast 
Total Area Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) ...... 1.94* 2.63* 3.59* 1.24* 
Total Grain Deliveries (Million Metric Tons) ...... 2.20% 2,28" 2.70 0.80 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ......-.-..0. 020s 1.67 1.40 1.22 1.46 
State Deliveries per Hectare (Metric Tons) ........ 1.454 1.024 0.764 0.674 
Amount Received by State (Percentage of Yield)... 68.3 72.9 62.3 45.9 


™ 1956 area, No figures arc avallable for 1958 
calculation 


Ar Author's en 
ve a figure of 2,300,000 tons 
= Khu ve 2 figure of 2,4€0,000 tons 


SOURCES: Pasemye pleshchads SSSR Statisticheshy sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Staustical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, 
Vol. I, pp. 205—207; Pravda, October 2 and November 6, 1958, Selskoe kbsxyetstro, October 4, 1958. 

The possible decrease in the area sown to grain between 1956 and 1958 will not 
affect the validity of the table; it would have the effect of raising the yield per 
hectare, but only to a negligible degree. The important feature is that the 1958 
figures ‘tend to confirm the deduction that the state will take at least half of the 
gross yield, which would thus have amounted to about 114,000,000 metric tons 

"44 Tavestia, March 28, 1958. 

43S. S. Sergeev, Voprosy skonomicheskogo statisticheskogo analiza kolkboxnogo proizvodstva (Problems of 


an Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, pp. 720 and 734. 
48 Praxda, October 7, 1956. 
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on the basis of the grain delivery figure of 58,000,000 tons given by Khrushchez 
on December 15, 1958. His figure of 140,000,000 tons for the gross yield would 
appear to be an exaggeration, or else the considerable losses invariably incurred 
during harvesting had not been taken into account. Khrushchev had stated at a 
- meeting of the Smolensk Oblast Committee and Soviet on August 13, when he 
presented the Order of Lenin to the oblast: “This year the state will receive nct 
less, but even more grain than in the record harvest year of 1956, when 3,3 billion 
poods [54 million metric tons] were delivered.”’*’ This set the tone of the coming 
delivery campaign, which was fully geared to pass the 1956 tazal. Not only did tke 
effects of the poor 1957 harvest have ta be erased, but it had to be proved that tre 
decision taken at the June 1958 plenary session of the Party Central Committee to 
introduce new regulations, prices, and conditions for the delivery of agricultural 
produce had proved to be a tremendous boost to the nation’s agriculture.4® This 
in turn was a signal success for Khrushchev, the architect of the move, acd 
his gratitude has been expressed in the awarding of Orders a= Lenin to numerows 
oblasts and republics, some by him personally. However, the fact that the grain- 
producing oblasts had had to dig deeply into their reserves of grain to ensure the 
success of the campaign means that the Soviets still have some considerable way <o 
go before they can claim they have sclved the grain problem. E Ghvins ky 


International Communism 


Revisionisn and the Theoretical Foundation of the 
Soviet Dictatorship 


In the sphere of ideology the Soviet leaders have of late been concentrating a 
considerable amount of attention on the struggle against revisionism, which Las 
been declared “the main danger to the world-wide Communist and workers’ 
movement” and depicted as representing “one of the most insidious and dangercus 
forms of the struggle of the bourgeoisie against Marxism-Leninism and the 
revolutionary workers’ movement.”! Looking at the areas affected by revisionism 
(and even more by reformism) from a geographical and political standpoint, the 
Soviet Union, represented by the Soviet Communist Party, has at least outwardly 
not been touched by it. It is most widely developed among the satellites and 
among Communist parties and movements outside the Soviet bloc. However, 
the very fact that the whole campaign against revisionism is being carried out in 
Russian and the other languages of the USSR and is therefore in fact aimed at -he 
Soviet reader shows that the Kremlin is more interested in the development of zhe 
matter at home than abroad. 


4 Thid., August 24, 1958. 
48 Thid , August 8, 1958. 
+ Voprosy filosofit, No. 9 (4958), p 183. 
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Soviet writers have long admitted that “reformistic” and “revisionistic” 
criticism affects the dogma on which the Communist state rests, the ideological 
basis of Communist totalitarianism. Today, more than forty years after the 
establishment of a Communist dictatorship, Soviet philosophers, sociologists, and 
lawyers are again being called upon to justify its raison d'étre and to explain the 
nature, tasks, and historical mission of the “socialist state,” the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” and “the leading role of the Party.” 


It must be remembered that the concept “socialist state” as a socialist and 
legal category came into being rather late, in fact not until 1936, when it was first 
formulated in Article 1 of the Soviet Constitution. Neither Marx, Engels, nor 
Lenin had envisaged such a historical category, and their state under the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” was merely a transitional stage in the withering away 
of the state in general as socialist relations within society developed. The originator 
of the formula “socialist state” was Stalin, who coined it when the completion of 
the first stage of Communism in the USSR-the creation of a socialist society—was 
officially proclaimed. However, the state as such; the organizational form of this 
society, not only failed to show any signs of withering away, but on the contrary 
gave every sign of continuing to develop and consolidate itself. This process 
thereupon obliged Stalin to find a theoretical justification for it, which he did by 
conjuring up the concept of “socialist state.” As was to be expected, this principle, 
which had the ideological backing of the dictatorship of the Soviet Communist 
Party leaders, became one of the main targets of the anti-Stalin revisionists both 
in the Soviet Union and among the satellites. Professor Djordjevic of Belgrade 
University, for example, argued that the socialist state was not, as Stalin asserted, 
“a new, and perfect type of state,” but nothing more or less than a revival of the 
Hegelian and even earlier theories on the Absolute and the Absolute State.? 
Stalin’s theories on the socialist state, still virtually compulsory in the USSR even 
today, were described in one of the main documents of contemporary revisionism, 
the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists, as “a distortion of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the state in favor of an [all-powerful] état.” 3 


The latest Soviet replies to what is termed revisionistic criticism have not 
contained anything new. The official formula is still that the state will not wither 
away, but will take on increased functions under socialism. D. Chesnokov, for 
instance, asSerted that the essentially paradoxical “dialectical formula of Marx- 
ism’’—the consolidation of the state in order for it to wither away4—must remain 
valid for Communist theoreticians. As far as the actual problem of the withering 
away itself is concerned, Soviet ideologists simply refer it to the very distant 
future. The same writer, basing himself on Lenin’s assertion that “complete 
Communism” throughout the whole world is necessary before this process can 
come about, pointed out that “only when Communist society advances from the 





4 J. Djordjevic, Ustavno pravo Jugoslasije (Yugoslav Constitutional Law), Belgrade, 1957, p. 73, 
quoted in Sovstskos gosudarstvo i praso, No. 10 (1958), p. 3. 

3 Sovetshoe gosudarstyo i pravo, No. 9 (1958), p. 13. 

t Voprosy istort KPSS, No. 5 (1958), p. 115. 
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first phase to the second. ~. will the relics of differences between workers, kol- 
khozniks, and the intelligentsia be removed. .., only then will all the economic 
prerequisites for the complete withering away of the state be created in society.”® 


Attempts at substantiation of this assertion are usually confined to generalities, 
which at time$ do no more than explain Stalin’s concept of the functions of the 
Soviet state during the two stages of its development. According to the advocates 
of this concept, during the period of the “gradual transition from socialism to 
Communism” the state will retain “the foreign political military function” 
(defense from outside attack) but will gain a further function, “the consolidation 
of...brotherly cooperation and mutal aid in the socialist camp.” There will 
subsequently be a “complete develcpment” of the so-called economic and 
organizational function, whereupon “the cultural and educational function of the 
Soviet state. . .will grow more and more in proportion to the progress towards 
Communism.” It is within the framework of this function that the police organs, 
whose sole job will be to “preserve socialist property from thieves and embezzlers, 
wage war against antisocial, parasitical elements, speculators, hooligans, and 
other criminals, and defend the country from the intrigues of imperialist forces 
and their agents,” will operate.® 


Chesnokov, an authority on these questions, particularly in the field of the 
economic role of the socialist state, summed up the problem in the assertion that 
the material basis of a socialist economy must be in the hands of a single ruler, 
which can only be the working class, effecting control of present-day large-scale 
industrial output through its dictatorship.” He, in common with many Soviet 
writers, defended the Soviet state system not,by demonstrating its advantages, but 
by asserting that an abandonment of it could lead to general economic collapse. 
M. Goncharenko, one of his colleagues, noted that “‘revisianistic statements on 
the noninterference of the proletarian state in the economic life of society mean 
in practice the encouragement of anarchy and drift, which, in the end, could lead 
to a disruption of the building of socialism after the proletariat has gained 
political power.”® 

On the question of the structural forms of the socialist state, the revisionists 
are particularly harsh on the Soviet concept of “democratic centralism,” the 
justification for the crushing of all forms of “local” independence, whether on a 
political and administrative level or in production affairs. In reply, Soviet critics 

- either repeat the old arguments, dating back from Lenin’s times, on the need to 
maintain centralism as the basis of the state and on the necessity of a unified 
planned system, or go to the other extreme and assert that Leninism is-equally 
opposed to a one-sided form of centralism as to its complete rejection. However, 
in both cases they lean heavily on the principle that democratic centralism is an 
integral part of socialist economic administration, and that the development of 





5 Voprosy filosofii, No. 7 (1958), p. 39. 

§ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i praso, No. 10 (1957), pp. 10—14. 
T Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 5 (1958), p. 105. 

8 Komunist Ukrainy, Kiev, No. 7 (1958), p. 48.” 
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“pubic self-administration” by local organs at the expense of the central authority 
inevitably leads to a disruption in the planned nature of a socialist economy, 
thereby perhaps engendering anarchistic tendencies. As for the changes in the 
system of economic and administrative management carried out in recent years, 
they zre not to imply the abandonment by the Party of the fundamental principle 
of democratic centralism. At the same time, Soviet writers are attempting to 
stress the “historical significance” of these changes, which had been designed to 
reduce to a certain degree centralized control by the various agencies and to 
decentralize administrative functions. One source described the changes as being 
of particular importance at the present stage, but again as a help towards the 
realizetion of the principles of democratic centralism in the administration of the 
econcmy. 


The country’s industrial and agricultural output increased to such an extent that 
it was inexpedient and ineffective to have direct management of it from a single 
center. Life and the interests of production were consistently demanding... the 
transfer of the center of gravity to local areas: to the republics, oblasts, raions, 
enterprises, kolkhozes, and sovkhozes, while preserving for the central organs only 
those functions which are essential for the management of production as a single 
entity.® 
It was also noted that the recent measures had not been limited to economic 

administration. The extension of the rights of the republics and local authorities, 
it was claimed, also raised the question of the methods of political democracy, 
that is, the problem of relations between nation and state. 

“Revisionistic” criticism of this aspect of the Soviet state system has two main 
targets: political and economic centralization on the domestic front and Moscow’s 
hegemony in the socialist camp. The Soviet leaders’ and theoreticians’ official 
ideological basis for their actions in this respect is the principle of “proletarian 
internationalism,” which was dragged out of the ideological arsenal of the 1920’s 
in November 1956 as a justification of Soviet intervention in Hungary. The 
essence of this principle is Lenin’s demand that national interests be subordinated 
to whet he termed “the interests of the proletarian struggle throughout the whole 
world ’?1¢ 

If these theoretical principles are made a cornerstone of the political edifice, 
the Yugoslay Communists’ thesis that proletarian internationalism implies equality 
and noninterference in the affairs of other countries+4 is an obvious heresy. 
Althovgh critics of the Yugoslavs admit that certain mistakes crept in when 
relations among the socialist countries were being smoothed out—a reference to 
the Yugoslav program’s mention of the inequality of relations between “one 
socialist country” and “others”—they reject the suggestion that the “selfless” aid 
rendered by the Soviet Union to the other countries for the development of 
socialism was nothing more than attempts at hegemony. The implication is that 
such a suggestion amounts to a break with proletarian internationalism. At the 





8 Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), pp. 27—29. 
10 V, I. Lenin, Sochinemya (Works), VoL J, p. 127, quoted in Voprosy filosofit, No. 6 (1958), p. 16. 
1 Kommunist, No. 6 (1958), p. 33. 
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same time, the thesis that “Marxism-Leninism does not reject the possibility that 
one or another Communist Party or socialist country plays the leading role at a 
particular stage in history” was put forward as a counter. The Kremlin’s present 
role as leader of the socialist camp is predetermined by the fact that 


at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries the center of 
world revolution moved to Russia and accordingly by the very course of historical 
development the Russian working class and our Communist Party were advanced to 
the head of the international workers” movement.1* 


When talking of the form that the organization of society must take on the 
state level in the USSR, the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat inevi- 
tably arises. At present, however, this basic principle of Communist theories on 
the state is not only contested by its democratic opponents, but is even questioned 
by the revisionists. The Canadian “revisionist” Kemp, for example, rejects the 
concept of the dictatorship of the pro“etariat as an ideology and principle and in 
general doubts its historical expediency. He doubted whether it could be applied 
to the conditions in Canada, and, even more drastic, he seriously doubted whether 
it can really be applied under the conditions in which it has been and still is being 
applied.18 

In their attempts to defend Leninism and the creative development of Marxist 
theories on the state, Soviet theoreticizns as usual refer to Lenin. A. Burtenko, for 
instance, asserted that the rejection of the principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot be reconciled with Marxism-Leninism, and cited as his authority 
Lenin’s words that ' 


only he who develops recognition of the class struggle to recognition of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is a Marxist. In this lies the most profound distinction between 
the Marxist and the staid. . .-petty-bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which a 
real understanding and recognition of Marxism must be tested.14 


This is the line taken in most of the attacks. Chesnokov’s attitude is also 
typical of the Soviet ideologists’ reaction: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is essential not only because the struggle 
between the working class and the bourgeoisie is continuing, but rather because 
after the victory of the proletarian revolution contradictions will still exist for a... 
time between the workers and the peasantry, which means the existence*of a struggle 
on the basis of these contradictions, a class struggle.15 


Chesnokov is quick to make the reservation that these contradictions are 
“nonantagonistic” and can be solved “within the framework of the union of the 
working class and the peasantry,” but that does not affect his view that to ovet- 
come them “the dictatorship of the proletariat, is needed, the rule of one class. . ., 
its authority over the less compact, less developed, less politically firm man from 


12 Ibid., p. 36. 

13 Quoted in Kommunist, No. 11 (1958), p. 48. 

M Sopetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 8 (1958), p. 14. 
15 Voprosy istorii KPSS, op. cit., pp. 99—100. 
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the country.or from small-scale production.”!8 The essence of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, in fact, consists in the “state control of the peasant by the 
working class.” 


Soviet writers are thus having to interpret the principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat not simply as the ideological and political leadership of the prole- 
tariat over other classes, but as its complete monopoly over practical politics. The 
view of the Hungarian revisionist Mod Aladar that in a people’s democratic 
state “power. . .is divided between the working class and the working peasantry, 
although the working class performs the leading role in this division” is rejected 
as an inadmissible distortion. According to Aladar’s critics, “the recruiting of 
representatives of other classes to run the state by no means implies that power 
is shared with other classes ...or turns out in view of this to be a dual-class 
[power].”’17 i 


‘These conclusions are backed up by Lenin’s assertion that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat means that one class takes complete power into its hands. 


However, the question of the single-class Soviet (and people’s democratic) 
dictatorship, in spite of its tactical and ideological importance does not solve the 
problem of the leading role of the Communist Party in it. Soviet theoreticians 
have had more to say about this than about the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
view of its present-day urgency. Once again Chesnokov makes every effort to 
find a theoretical basis for this principle. Although the proletariat, he argues in 
accordance with Marxist theory, is the class which plays the leading role in relation 
to the other socialist classes and groups, even after coming to power it has still 
not freed itself from “old habits, from elements of dissociation and even dissolu- 
tion.” Furthermore, when “new groups of workers from among the peasantry, 
artisans, and craftsmen come to an enterprise they bring petty-bourgeois views 
into a working milieu,” while “as long as other classes are preserved alongside the 
working class. . it is inevitable that they will exert a bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
influence on the proletariat.” Under such conditions, it is claimed, the class-con- 
scious workers would be in a minority within the working class itself and only 
this avant-garde, which possesses “the finest revolutionary elements and which 
expresses its interests with the greatest profundity and consistency, is capable of 
carrying out its role as leader of society.” 18 This in fact means that in the condi- 
tions of the dictatorship of the proletariat the working class must be in the same 
subordinate position as the other classes. It is always conveniently overlooked 
that most members of this working-class avant-garde now have moved up on the 
social scale and have nothing in common with the workers themselves. The 
author also attempts to split hairs by claiming thatthe dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is not the dictatorship of the Communist Party, but the dictatorship of a 
class effected via its Party.1® The final, supposedly irrefutable argument is that 





18 V, I, Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th.ed., Moscow, 1950, XXIX, pp. 358-59. 
17 Sovetskos gosudarstyo i pravo, op. cit., pp. 17—18. - 

18 Voprosy istorii KPSS, op. cii., p. 107. 

19 V, I. Lenin, op. cit, Vol. XXXII, p. 6. 
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“Leninism considers the realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat an 
impossibility without the Communist Party in the role of leader.” 20 


In spite of the poverty of most of the theoretical arguments advanced by 
Soviet writers, a definite attempt has been made to discuss the problem in detail. 
‘The question’ of the ultimate fate of the state, for example, which was taboo under 
Stalin; is now again being discussed. So too are the role of social organizations in 
the state, “democratic centralism,” nation-state relations, and the like. ‘The reason 
lies primarily in the changes which have taken place in the administrative system 
in the form of a relaxation of out-and-out totalitarianism in everyday life. More- 
over, the increasing influence of revisionism among the satellites and in the USSR 
itself has compelled the Soviet leaders to allow their own theoreticians to discuss 
the thorny problems involved in greater detail and with greater freedom. In the 
long run, both factors have a common source. The ideological justification of 
the changes carried out by the collective leadership are in essence one of the forms 
of the reaction in the sphere of theory to revisionism, just as the Soviet leaders’ 
practical measures are a reaction to cuch items as the influence exerted by the 
changes made in Yugoslav and Polish political practice. 


. In their attacks on the revisionistic concept ‘that public organizations. are 
organs of “public self-administration” and the prototype of future “producers’ 
associations,” Soviet writers lay great stress on those government mieasures 
designed to ‘neutralize this view. It is asserted, for example, that “throughout the 
whole of the period of transition from, socialism to Communism both state organs 
and public organizations develop. . .and their cooperation improves.” ‘There is 
even talk of switching some functions of the state to public organizations.?! 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the Trade Union of State Employees 
G. Petelin stated that “each step forward by Soviet society along the path to 
Communism leads to the extension of the duties of the trade unions,” while the 
legislative measures taken in July 1958 are seen as factors of “great importance in 
the recruitment of workers into the administration of production and in increasing 
the role of the trade unions ia economic and cultural construction.” 33 


In spite of the emphasis presently being laid on factors to prove that there has 
been some liberalization of the Soviet state and social system, there is an even 
greater stressing of certain principles which cannot but lessen congderably the > 
already small degree of relative freedom. ‘Thus, the increase in the role played by 
social organizations is being reduced to the mere possibility that certain state 
functions will be transferred to them. In other words, these organizations are 
being, as it were “nationalized,” which means in practice not an increase’in their 
influence on the course of state affairs, but a consolidation of their role as a 
mainspring of the dictatorship. -It is noteworthy in this respect that the trade 
unions are only given “certain” state functions. Although their influence is being 
“gradually extended to the field of puklic health, pensions, sports, and many other 

20 Voprosy istorii KPSS, op. sit., p. 107. 


21 Tbid., p. 116. 
22 Sopeiskoe gostadarstvo i pravo, No. 10 (1958), p. 24. 
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spheres connected with workers’ benefits,”®* this does not imply that the trade 
unions or other existing social organizations will “at a certain stage assume all the 
functions of economic and cultural administration.”®4 An interesting thesis now 
being propounded by Soviet theoreticians is that the withering away of the state 
will be effected via the recruitment of all workers into the organs of state,?5 that 
is, by giving as many citizens as possible the maximum number of administrative 
duties, to be carried out as the state organs command. 

However, most emphasis is being placed on the leading role of the Party as the 
basic factor in the preservation of an authoritarian state and social order. The 
question of the eventual fate of the Party is avoided as rnuch as possible, but since 
it cannot be sidetracked entirely, even on the theoretical plane, some theoreticians 
have begun to come to grips with it, albeit briefly. They base their attempts on 
Khrushchev’s statement that the Party would outlive the state. Accordingly, 
Chesnokov writes that “the withering away of the Communist Party in a Com- 
munist society will come about by an increase in its role. This withering away will 
take place in the very distant future. .., a considerable time after the state has 
completely withered away.’’?® Thus, the Party, the avant-garde of a particular class, 
and as such dependent on the class structure of society, must considerably outlive 
the social formation which has engendered it and remain, in spite of former 
Marxist-Leninist postulates, the guiding (and consequently ruling) force in a 
classless society. He attacks the revisionists mainly for their desire to reduce the 
role of the Party from that of the leader and creator of a new society to something 
akin to a cultural and educational organization.?” The need for an increase in the 
Party’s role as Communism moves nearer, that is, as the masses become more 
Communist-conscious, is not easy to explain. It is essentially on the same plane 
dialectically as the consolidation of the state machine so that it may wither away. 

However, the need for the strengthening of the Party now is readily under- 
standable. As the Soviet dictatorship becomes more complex, as it becomes 
increasingly more necessary to apply more flexible methods to avoid force and 
political arbitrariness, the Party becomes the main and, in many cases, the only 
factor still capable of holding the Soviet system together. Thus, an article on the 
subject of the functions of the Soviet state asserted quite unambiguously that 
“measures to improve the state apparatus, to reorganize industrial administration, 
to strengthen the kolkhoz system and extend the rights of local authorities, and 
the like increase the responsibility of the Communist Party, which is the basic 
force, unifying the labor of all the links in the state apparatus.” 28 

As already mentioned, the campaign against revisionism takes pride of place 
at present in Soviet theoretical literature. This cannot but give a defensive ring 
to it and to the theoretical and ideological work aimed at anti-Communist factors 





23 Voprosy istorii KPSS, op. sit., p. 110. 

M Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), pp. 27—29. 
. 28 Radyansko pravo, Kiev, No. 3 (1958). 

38 Voprosy istorii KPSS, op. cit., p. 117. 

27 Kommanist, No. 12 (1958), p. 8. 

28 Voprosy filosofa, No. 7 (1958), p. 40. 
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both inside and outside the Soviet bloc. Soviet theoreticians are in fact being 
compelled to defend theoretical principles which as much as forty years ago were 
considered axiomatic. At the same time they are having to da just the opposite—to 
supplement and develop in every way possible these foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism in order to preserve their basic political content. 

All these factors complicate considerably the carrying out of the antirevisionist 
campaign. The constantly increasing demands of everyday life are compelling the 
Soviet leaders to take concrete steps in the sphere of practical politics, which in 
turn means that Soviet theoreticians are faced with the unpleasant task of trying to 
prove that the purely empirical measures taken by the Party and state are an 
organic development of the theoretical foundations of Leninism. Khrushchev’s 
innovations in the sphere of economic and industrial administration are thus being 
presented as an example of the “creative enrichment of Marxist-Leninist theory.” ?9 
The guiding light of the Communist'state and social system continues to remain 
the desire to preserve its totalitarian basis under the unrestricted rule of a single, 
“guiding” force. _ Alexander Jurczenko 


88 Pravda, July 4, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 17 and 18, 1958 


As the Twenty-first Party Congress drew nearer, the Party’s theoretical organ 
Kommunist was busy putting its house in order, that is, attempting to show how 
“successful” Khrushchev’s measures had been during his five years as Party 
First Secretary and how bright the prospects for the future were. The title of the 
magazine’s lead article, “Remarkable Results, Inspiring Prospects,” sums up the 
decisions of the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, which 
had discussed the development of the country’s agriculture over the last five 
years and future output in this field. The session was characterized in the usual 
Soviet manner as one of exclusive importance: 

The December plenary session will go down in the history of our Party, in the 
history of the Soviet country as one of the most remarkable milestones in the strug- 
gle for Communism. At this plenary session the Party rendered, in essence, an account 
to the whole Soviet people of what has been done over the last five years in the 
development of a socialist economy, what difficulties have been overcome, what 
really outstanding successes have been achieved and what awaits us to be done in the 
forthcoming years for the creation of an abundance of all agricultural products. 


The session was in fact reviewing Khrushchevy’s work as Party First Secretary. 
It accordingly had to make clear, for the benefit of the forthcoming congress, that 
many mistakes had been made prior to 1953, mistakes which had retarded the 
country’s normal economic growth—hence figures for two years only, 1953 and , 
1958. Scapegoats were then found for the errors made—Molotov, Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, Bulganin and Shepilov. “Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, and 
their associates had an incorrect attitude towards the peasantry, [they] regarded it 
as a force which opposes socialist construction.” In other words, their guilt 
consisted in the fact that they were only too well aware of the peasants’ attitude to 
socialism and Communism. 

A second editorial, “The Building of Communism and Problems of Ideological 
Educational Work,” continues the theme, this time on the theoretical plane. It too 
stresses that the successes of the last five-year plan have made possible the realiza- 
tion of the dream of Communism. The main illustration given is that of the Com- 
munist labor brigades, whose slogan, “Work, Learn, and Live in a Communist 
Manner,” is presented as a commandment and pledge of the successful building 
of Communism. Theoretical questions invariably lead back to the campaign 
against revisionism and dogmatism. Here Kommunist alleges that the campaign’s 
success is furthering the rapid building of Communism. 

Next comes a number of articles combined under the general heading “A 
Discussion of the Theses of Comrade N. S. Khrushchey’s Report at the Twenty- 
first Party Congress and of the Problem of the Strengthening of the Links 
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Between School and Life.” First comes doctor of economic sciences A. Notkin’s 
“The Seven-Year Plan and the Building of the Material and Technical Basis of 
Communism,” which is an attempt to provide a theoretical foundation for 
Khrushchev’s theses. Speaking of the development of this basis the writer notes 
that “a considerable path still has to be traversed before we can create a material 
and technical basis of Communism in our country.” The article abounds in tables 

_ illustrating the Soviet Union’s economic structure and the relationship of Soviet 
output to that of the United States, where favorable to the former. Avoiding a 
detailed analysis of Khrushchev’s theses on the school the author concludes that 
complex mechanization and automation will necessitate higher qualifications; 
workers must accordingly have the corresponding training. 

Second, the article by deputy head of the Central Statistical Administration of 
the USSR I. Malyshev, “The Rate cf Development of the Seven-Year Plan,” 
also compares the USSR with the United States, and draws the conclusion that the 
Soviet economy is developing, while that of the United States is undergoing a 
serious crisis. A whole section on tke development of Soviet agriculture aims 
at showing that Khrushchev’s measures have been successful, while that part of 
the article dealing with economic efficiency is. closely linked with the Party boss’ 
theses on the school. 

Next comes an article by first secretary of the Kuibyshev Oblast Committee 
M. Efremov, “The Problems of the Petroleum Industry in the Middle Volga 
Regions,” which discusses the ever-increasing part being played by the petroleum 
and gas industries in this part of the country. Mote to the point—the reorganiza- 
tion of education—is the article “To Raise Constantly the Role of the School in the 
Creative Activity of the Soviet People,” by first deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of -he Ukrainian SSR M. Grechikha, who in the 1930’s was head of a 
provincial education department. He states: 


The educational system built up on the principle of the combination of studies 
and productive work will from an early age impress on children not only a love for 
learning but also for manual labor. It will in practice aid the abolition of important 
differences between mental and manual work. 


` Ia the spring of 1958, Ukrainian seconda-y schools with classes in production 
training graduated more than 17,000 persons, who were then sent,to do some 
form of productive work. This figure was evidently too small, hence the impor- 
tance of Khrushchev’s theses for the republic. Grechikha writes that the plan to 
introduce an eight-year. compulsory school period was dictated by life itself and 
wholeheartedly supports Khrushchev’s ee for the reform of the educa- 
tional system: 

Having finished the eight-year school, ene will be iacluded in production, 
undergoing, as a preliminary measure, the necessary professional training on six- 
month or one-year courses at factories, plants, on the kolkhozes, the sovkhozes, and 
repair and tractor stations. 

To complete this section, D. Kakhin and N. Mokhov write in the article 
“On the Teaching of the Social Sciences in Higher Educational Establish- 
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ments” that students at these establishments must pay particular attention to the 
tasks of building Communism in order to graduate as Marxists armed with a 
scientific Weltanschauung and to be devoted to the cause of Communism. There is, 
however, one remarkable statement: 


We do not agree at all with a number of principles. . . in the article of Comrade 
Stoletov published in issue No. 16 of the magazine Kommunist. We mean his sug- 
gestion to credit students with courses in the social sciences attended by them at 
evening universities of Marxism-Leninism prior to entering the higher educational 
establishment. 


This amounts, in fact, to Kommunist criticizing a proposal advanced in one of 
its own articles several weeks ago. 


G. Smirnov’s “Socialist Relations among Persons Immediately Concerned in 
Production” deals with the report to be read by Khrushchev at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress, entitled “Planned Figures for the Development of the National 
Economy of the 'USSR in 1959—65.” On theoretical lines, the article asserts that 
the consolidation of the moral and political unity of Soviet society, and Soviet 
achievements in the technological, economic, and cultural fields mean that the build- 
ing of Communism can be developed on a broader basis. The article was called 
forth by the book Arbeit und Bildung by H. Weinstock, published in 1954 in 
Heidelberg, which enabled Smirnov to pose the question of the position of pro- 
duction workers and employees. He states that under socialism the worker is his 
own master in the question of raising labor productivity, that he is independent of 
the management, and that he is the boss at his own enterprise. Socialist competition 
is referred to as the “complete antipode of capitalist competition.” Talking of the 
workers and managers, the author attempts to show that under socialism there is 
no difference between the two, they are merely fulfilling different functions. No 
mention is.made of the difference in earnings, the role played by membership of 
the Party, social position, and so on. Talking of the trade unions, the article notes 
that “practical cooperation between the management and trade unions furthers an 
effective solution of the most complex problems on the basis of consideration of 
the opinions and experience of the side concerned.” Such a remark needs no 
comment. 

A farther editorial “Step Up Atheistic Propaganda” follows a long series of 
articles on the subject of religion in the Soviet press. Although the Party leaders 
would have one believe that Soviet society is already well advanced on the path 
towards Communism, they nevertheless appear to be considerably worried by the 
problemi of religion. “The struggle against religion, as against other relics of the 
past, becomes particularly urgent at present when the Soviet people is mobilizing 
all its forces for the solution of the grandiose tasks of the . . . building of a Com- 


. munist society.” The Soviet leaders are extremely perturbed by the fact that 


priests are not restricting themselves to life beyond the grave, which would make 
the propaganda war easier. They are apparently telling believers that the material 
pleasures of the earth are not to be completely ignored. Such pleasures exist in a 
very limited number in the USSR, hence the danger for the Party. 
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Finally, A. Berkov’s “The Aggressive Policy of American Imperialism in a 
Pseudopeaceful Guise” takes the Kremlin’s routine campaign against America one 
stage further: 


It is clear co everybody who is noz blinded by reactionary propaganda that there 
is no “Communist aggression,” that the Soviet Union is in the avant-garde of the 
peace-loving forces, while the socialist camp is the center of peace throughout the 
whole world. 


The American State Department is accused of using Fascist arguments and of 
basing its present policy on the “Spirit of Munich.” 


* 


Issue No. 18 begins with a lead article, “The School and the Building of 
Communism,” a discussion of the problems involved in the reorganization of 
secondary and higher education as envisaged by the law “On the Strengthening 
of the Links between School and Life and the Further Development of the Public 
School System in the Country.” The present article brings to an end the “discus- 
sion” of the reform and lists the practical tasks set the school. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the role of education in the formation of a “Communist Welt- 
anschauung, “selfless devotion to the Fatherland,” and “proletarian inter- 
nationalism” in the younger generation. Children are to be psychologically 
prepared to do manual work, which is not to disappear in a Communist society. 
The boarding schools, which are described as the best type of educational estab- 
lishment in the USSR, ate to step uo their present figure of 180,000 pupils to 
2,500,000. The article carefully avoids any reference to the opposition of parents, 
teachers, and the youth itself to the proposed reforms, which compelled the Soviet 
leaders to postpone the final decision: and to make some concessions. 


The main section in this issue ccntains a group of articles listed under the 
general heading “A Discussion of the Theses of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s 
Report at the Twenty-first Party Congress.” The first, the work of the well- 
known Soviet theoretician G. Glezerman, is entitled “The Change in Social 
Relations in the Period of the All-out Building of Communism.” Discussing 
future relations inside Soviet society, the author assures his readers that the prac- 
tice of Communist construction provides rich material for the theoretical working 
out of the problem of ways of abolishing once and for all differences between the 
town and the country and between manual and mental work. This will in the 
long run lead to the removal of class differences, to the merging of the working 
class, the peasantry, and the-intelligentsia into a single, classless family of workers 
of Communist society. Stating that under socialism “society consists of workers— 
the working class and the peasantry—and intelligentsia,” and that there are no 
class differences between these groups, the writer turns to the problem of their 
ultimate merging. First come the working class and the peasantry. The bound- 
aries between these two groups come down to the problem of “overcoming the 
distinctions between two form of socialist property,” state and kolkhoz: “On the 
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path to Communism both state and kolkhoz property increase and are con- 
solidated.” Further, incorrect views on the conversion of kolkhoz property into 
national Communist property must be overcome, and both forms, kolkhoz and 
state, will gradually develop into this final form. The recent measures in the 
field of agriculture are described as doing much to further this process and to 
unite the two classes. 

Next comes the question of the differences between manual and mental work, 
whose removal will take some time. Soviet citizens are presently to be convinced 
that “Communism entails not the abolition of manual work, but its modification 
and unification with mental work.” 

Speaking of the social relations between the various groups Glezerman 
asserts that ás Soviet society develops the working class, possessing the “greatest 
degree of Communist consciousness,” will continue to control affairs; that the 

_ kolkhoz peasantry is rapidly shedding the relics of the past; and that the intelli- 
gentsia, which recruits its members from the other two groups, serves them both 
and in so doing the Soviet population as a whole. It goes without saying that an 
objective analysis of Soviet society will soon refute such ideas. The Soviet 
working class does not, of course, run the state—the Party leaders are the bosses. 
The intelligentsia serves them, while the peasantry still clings to its property- 
owning instincts, which have been condemned so often by the Soviet government. 

Glezerman also criticizes some Soviet economists who were bold enough to 

_ state in a discussion of the economic problems of Communism in issue No. 9 
(1958) of Voprosy ekonomiki that the principle of laboring according to one’s 
abilities cannot be introduced by scciety until the second phase of Communism. 
Glezerman notes the workers’ right to receive according to their labor, but 
insists on their obligation to laboz according to their abilities as a means of 
speeding up the advance towards Communism. Complete confidence is expressed 
in the Party’s reform of the educational system as a further step in this advance. 
The article is in sum one of the numerous theoretical attempts made in the summer 
of 1958 at a conference on problems of the building of Communism in the USSR 
to prove that the changes presently taking place in Soviet society are the results of 
the wise policy pursued by Khrushchev. 

An article by Soviet economist E. Varga, entitled “The Seven-Year Plan for 
the Development of the Soviet Economy and the Workers of the Capitalist 
Countries,” falls into two distinct parts. The first enumerates the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, which, in the writer’s opinion, ought to overawe workers in the 
capitalist world. They are: (1) The overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat; (2) the confiscation and transfer of 
the landowners’ property and church lands to the workers and peasants; (3) the 

‘building of a socialist society; (4) victory over Hitler; (5) the formation of a 
world-wide socialist system; (6) the aid to underdeveloped countries; and (7) the 
Soviet artificial satellites. An eighth Soviet wonder is apparently the new seven- 
year plan for the development of the country’s economy. 

The second part is an attempt to show that American output has been “mark- 
ing time” over the last five years. Varga, who, by the way, was severely criticized 
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by Stalin in 1946, has been set the task Of proving that the Soviet working class 
will, at the end of the seven-year plan, be better off than its American counterpart. 
The argument begins with the calculation that as from 1965 the lowest-paid Soviet 
worker will be earning 6,600 rubles per year, equivalent to $1,625 at the present 
official rate. In 1965, more than seven million workers in the United States will 
supposedly be earning less than $1,500 annually. Apologists of the capitalist 
system are reproached for writing that the purchasing powez of the dollar is not 
four times that of the ruble, the official rate, but considerably more. Moreover, 
they apparently do this by having recourse to all sorts of subterfuges: 


[They] take the prices of various types of products on the Moscow kolkhoz 
market on the eve of the major holidays, when prices are higher than normal, select 
those types of products whose prices are at the moment in question low in the United 
States, and state: Tke purchasing power of the dollar is not four but ten times more 
than the purchasing power of the ruble, while the Soviet workers’ standard of living 
is correspondingly lower than the American workers’. 


Discussing the question of breakcowns in supplies in the USSR and the fact 
that the non-Communist world does not have any shortages, Varga advances the 
rather curious argument that this situation is the best proof of the Soviet popula- 
tion’s advantages-over workers elsewhere in the world. ‘The Soviet worker earns 
enough to buy up the goods on the market; such goods are unsold in the West, 
since “the income of most workers in the capitalist countries is inadeqate to 
acquire all the goods which the capitalists throw onto the market in search of 
profits.” The final, inevitable step is to argue that the USSR will have achieved 
remarkable successes by 1965, while the United States will not have made any 
progress whatsoever. i ; 


Academician S. Strumilin’s “Economic Tendencies of the Automation of 
Production” analyzes the consequences the introduction of automatic processes 
will have in the Communist and ncn-Communist countries. According to the 
writer, the industrialization of, the economically underdeveloped countries will 
cause world markets to contract, thus reducing the markets available to the 
capitalists. They will be unable to sell their goods, which in turn will prevent them 
from introducing automation of production. The low purchasing power of 
workers’ wages at home will be a further obstacle to automation. The situation is 
quite the reverse in the USSR: The socialist society has sufficient “flexibility in its 
domestic and foreign markets [to absorb] the produce created by automation.” 
In conclusion, Strumilin points out that automation has to date only passed 
through the preliminary stages of the Soviet programs. . 

An article by head of the Administration for Material and Technical Supply of 
the Moscow Urban Sovnarkhoz I. Kalinin, “Perfect the Organization of Material 
and Technical Supply in Industry” is to all intents and purposes an admission 
that there are still major shortcomings in the inter-sovnarkhoz supply of industrial 
goods. Insisting that disruptions in supplies will no longer be tolerated, the writer 
stresses the need for a new system of stricter state supervision of the daily ful- 
fillment of interrepublic deliveries. 
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The final articles in the gerne gü Khfùshchev’s theses are “A New, Powerful 
Increase in the ‘Creative Activity of the Masses” and “For a Further Increase in 
Labor Productivity in Agriculture” by Secretary of the Leningrad City Committee 
N. Rodionov and First Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Committee J. Lebedev, 
respectively. They both follow the well-trodden paths of listing local achieve- 
ments and announcing the successes to be expected in the new seven-year plan. 


Articles by First Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Party A. Sneckus, 
“Remarkable Events in the Life of the Lithuanian People,” Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Latvian SSR V. Lacis, “Forty Years of Soviet Latvia,” 
and First Secretary of the Estonian Communist Party I. Kabin, “In the Path of 
October” mark the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet regime in these three 
republics. Their tone and content are familiar: the struggle to establish Bolshevik 
power, the “trials” undergone by these republics when independent, and the 
eventual flourishing of the economy after the Soviets had finally annexed the 


Baltic States prior to World War I. 


Finally, the “Bibliography” Section contains a review of A Book About the 
Bible by I. Kryvelev, published in 1958, in essence a further milestone in the Soviet 


government’s campaign against religion. 


A. Gaev and Y. Marin 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: S 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 2, 1958, 116 pp. 


This issue begins with N. Galay’s “The Soviet 
Conception of Neutrality.” The author begins 
with an analysis of the Soviet and Western desni- 
tions of neutrality, and shows the extent to which 
international law is an instrument of Soviet prac- 
tical policy. The USSR’s line since World War II 
that neutrality 1s the only way of maintaining the 
peace is seen as merely a cover for its own pressure 
on the neutral states. The article concludes by 
listing the prerequisites necessary 1f the Soviets are 
to be rebuffed: (1) The ability to defend oneself; 
(2) scientific and economic independence; (3) the 
ability not to become subservient to the stronger 
side. 

S. Chellaswamy’s “Recent Indo-Soviet Rela- 
tions” discusses Soviet attempts to woo India— 
economic aid, the visit of Khrushchev and 
Bulganin. The article notes, however, that the 
denunciation of Stalin and the crushing of the 
Hungarian Revolution have done much to restore 
the balance and caused the Indian Communist 
Party considerable embarrassment. 


A. Yurchenko’s “How the USSR Was Formed” 
reviews the period 1917-24, during which the 
various non-Russian peoples in the former 
Tsarist empire set up their own governments. The 
author shows that Lenin had no intention of 
allowing them to secede and how, as soon as the 
Civil War was over, the Bolsheviks set about the 
formation of a single Russian state. 

A. Kashin’s “Current Sino-Soviet Relations” 
discusses the extent to which China can be de- 
scribed as dependent on the USSR, particularly in 
the economic field. The author notes that various 
strings are attached to Soviet offers of economic 
aid. The article then goes on to analyze the growing 
discontent inside China at the. government’s meas- 
ures, and the extent to which internal opposition 
is forcing the Chinese Communist Party to seek 
support from its neighbor. 

S. Stolte’s “Hungary under Moscow’s Guardi- 
anship” outlines Soviet policy ın Hungary since 
the end of World War I, through the upheavals 
of the Rajk Affair, the de-Stalinization of 1953, the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956, and tts aftermath. 

A. Gaev’s “The Return to Stalinism in Soviet 
Art and Literature” examines the “thaw” in Soviet 
culture after the death of Stalin and the rejection 
of socialist realism by Sovict writers. It then goes 
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on to discuss the Party’s counterattack which 
culminated in Khrushchev’s “For Close Ties 
Between Literature and Art and the Life of the 
People” and the campaign against Pasternak. 

S. Yowev’s “The Background of Soviet Idec- 
logical Strategy” analyzes Soviet exploitation fcr 
propaganda purposes of the term “imperi- 
alism,” and the difference between former Westem 
imperialism, economic in natare, and present So- 
viet imperialism, aiming at ideological expansion. 
Other aspects of Soviet ideology touched on are 
the approach to the countries of southeastern Asia, 
the attitude towards the satellites, proletarian 
internationalism, the campaign against NATO, 
SEATO, the Bagdad Pact, and the Soviet concept 
of “just” and “unjust” wars, in reality a cover for 
Communist aggression. 

Z. Morelli’s “Dr. Zhivago: A Pasternak Mile- 
stone” reviews in some detail Pasternak’s novel, 
its significance, foreign reactions to the work, and 
the furore it has provoked in the USSR. 

K. Krylov’s “Some Recent Problems in Soviet 
Agriculture” examines Soviet attempts to step up 
agricultural output since the Nineteenth Party 
Congress of 1952, in particular grain output. 
Failure to harvest in time and losses during trans- 
portation help to explain the discrepancies be- 
tween official estimates and actual yield. The 
author points out that the results achieved by 20 


means reflect the enormous efiorts made by the. 


government to improve the situation in agriculture 
since Stalin’s death. 

A. Fedorov’s “Reorganization of Industrial 
Administration in the USSR” discusses the reor- 
ganization of March and May 1957, which resulted 
in the formation of the economic councils. The 
author shows how excessive bureaucracy, lack of 
interest, the need to fulfill the state plan at all cests 
still have an extremely detrimental effect on che 
economy. Decentralization has not removed zhe 
abuses inherent in the Soviet administraton 
set-up, there is now even greater lack of coordi- 
nation, with specialists, for example; being dis- 
persed throughout the country, instead of working 
together in one center. 

A. Uluktuk’s “The Central Asian Soviet Re- 
public of Tadzhikistan” begins with a brief out- 
line of the history of Turkestan prior to 1917, and 
then discusses events in one republic in this azea, 
Tadzhikistan, in the decade following the Bolehe- 
vik seizure of power of 1920 there—collectiviza- 
tion, relations with the national intelligentsia, and 
the gradual Sovietization of the republic. 


` 
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N. POLONSKA-VASILENKO, History of the 
Ukranian Academy of Sciences—Part I, 1931—41 
(Printed Editions), No. 43, 1958, 212 pp. dn 
Ukrainian.) 

The present work, a continuation of the 
author’s earlier monograph on the history of the 
Academy over the period 1918—30, takes the 
story down to the outbreak of World War I ia 
1941. It outlines the Academy’s difficult position 
and the repressive measures taken by the Soviet ' 
government against it. A supplément contains the 
Academy’s Statutes, a list of its members, and other 
materials of interest. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNIK, No. 
192 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 

This issue begins with D. Solovey’s “The 
Results of the Party Central Committee’s Colonial 
Policy as Manifested in Statistical Data on Retail 
Trade Turnover in the Ukrainian SSR.” ' 

L. Halchenko’s “The Soviet Motion Picture in 
the Ukrainian SSR” stresses the historical aspect 
of the development of the Ukrainian motion 
picture industry in the Soviet period. 

F. Hayenko’s “The Soviet Trade Unions” 
quotes many facts from the history of the Soviet 
trade union movement, analyzes the Party’s policy 
towards the organization, and the trade unions’ 
role in Soviet life. 

Also included are biographies of horticulturist 
Volodymyr Symyrenko by I. Rozhin and Professor 
Serhiy Horodetsky by N. T. Osadcha-Yanata. 

The issue ends wich V. Hryhorenko’s ““Mate- 
rials for the Study of Water Transportation in the 
Ukraine (1917—55).” 
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DERGI, No. 14, 1958, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 
This issue contains the fofowing articles: 
Mirza Bals “A Soviet Religions Appeal’; 
V. Sukennitski’s “The Social Structure of Soviet 
Society”; A. Avtorhenow’s “The Spviet Ruling 
Class”; T. Devletcin’s “The Econamy of the 
Tatar Autonomous Republic Today”; S. Tekines’s 
“The Nation-wide Progrom against the Azer- 
baidzhan Turks has been Declared a National 
Holiday.” 
_ A section on the work of the Institute, bibli- 
ography and reviews sections, and a chronicle of 
recent events in the Soviet Union are appended. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


` 


January 1959 


1 Report published of completion of work on 
the South Korobkovsky Mine in the region of 
the Kursk magnetic anomaly. 

Report published of launching in Denmark 
of the “Pervomaisk,” ordered by the USSR. 

The 700-kilometer Taishet—Lena railroad 
comes into operation. g 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Afghan Second Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Sardar Muhammed 
Naim. 

ty Chairman of the Presidium of the 

Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 
receives the Mongolian Ambassador. 


2 Khrushchev receives Naim. 


3 Session of the Belorussian Supreme Soviet and 
Party Central Committee held in Minsk to mark 
the fortieth anniversaries of the formation of 
the Belorussian SSR and Commmnist Party. 

TASS report published on the launching of 
the Soviet artificial planet Lunik. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for the US. 

Mikoyan arrives in Copenhagen en route for 
the US. 


Protocol of general agreement on Soviet- 


Indonesian economic and technical coopera- 
tion, conchided on September 15, 1956, signed 
in Jakarta. 


4 Report published of signing of act on the 
transfer to the Polish government of archives 
presently in the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
SSR’s. 

Khrushchev’s speech at session of the 
Supreme Soviet and Party Central Committee 
of the Belorussian SSR published. 

Reportepublished of the award of orders and 
medals to 407 art and literary figures in the 
Kazakh SSR. 


5 The Mongolian Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 
The Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theater Company ends its tour in Moscow. 
‘Delegation of East German cooperative 
workers arrives in Moscow from Berlin. 


Ninth plenary session of the Administration 
of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge begins in 
Moscow. , 

Death reported of member of the Academy 
of Building and Architecture K. S. Alabyan. 

Czech trade delegation headed by chairman 


„O£ the State Planning Board Otokar Symanek 


arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev leaves Minsk for Moscow. 
Polish Minister of Culture and Art Tadensz 
Halinski arrives in Moscow. 
Franco-Soviet talks on cultural and scientific 
cooperation in 1959 begin in Moscow. 
Delegation of Soviet educationalists arrives 
in Bagdad. 


6 Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of the 


Uzbek SSR ends in Tashkent. 

Mactnillan’s telegram of congratulations to 
Khrushchev on the successful launching of the 
Soviet artificial planet Lunik published. 

Voroshiloy feceives the Lebanese Ambas- 
sador. 

TASS report published that the artificial 
planet will enter an orbit around the sun. 

Naim leaves Moscow for home. 

Order of Lenin presented to Karaganda, 
Akmolinsk, Pavlodar, and West Kazakhstan 
oblasts for the successful fulfillment of the 
state agricultural plan. 


7 Materials of press conference held in the 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR on the 
launching of the Soviet artificial planet Lunik 
published. 

East German reply to Soviet government 
note on the Berlin situation handed to Soviet 
Ambassador M., G. Pervukhin. 

Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Naim’s stay 
in the USSR published. : 

Iragi prime minister Abdel Karim Kassem 
receives head of delegation for Soviet-Imqi 
economic and technical cooperation P. A. 
Maletin. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to Eisenhower on the 
US government’s attitude to the status of 
Berlin published. 
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8 Report published’ of ‘death of Soviet writer ` 


B. A. Lavrenev. 

Fourth Congress of Armenian Writers ends 
in Erevan. 

Order of Lenin presented to Stalingrad 
Oblast for successful fulfillment of the state 
agricultural plan. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
_Patolichey receives „Romanian Minister of 
“Trade Marcel Popescu. 


9 Fourth plenary session of the Organising 
Committee of the Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR begins in Leningrad. 

Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Soviet of the Union M. A. Suslov 
receives Stockholm Municipality Councillor 

Patolichev receives head of Yugoslav trade 


delegation M. Lalovic. 


10 -Upper Chamber of the Argentinean Parlizment 


ratifies Sovict-Argentinean agreement on the 
granting of $100 million credit to Argentina for 
the purchase of petroleum industry equipment. ' 

Preliminary protocol of Soviet-Polish cul- 
tural cooperation in 1959 signed in Moscow. 


11 Report published by the Committee for Lenin 


Prizes in the Sphere of Literature and Art on 
the candidates for the 1959 prizes. i 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR ratifying the composition 
of the Central Electoral Commission for the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
published. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to President Urtia 
of Cuba recognizing the new Cuban govern- 
ment published, 

Soviet draft peace treaty with Geonany 
published. 

Soviet note to the US government on a 
peace treaty with Germany and on the Berlin 
situation published. 

Soviet note to the Belgian government on 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

US, British, and French replies to the Soviet 
government note of November 27, 1958 
published. 

Appeal of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjöld on the situation in Rotea 
published. ~ 


12 Soviet Ambassador to Canada A. A. Arutyun- 


yan arrives in Ottawa. 
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Session of the Soviet-Japanese fishing com- 
mission begins in Tokyo. 

Protocol of Soviet-Lebanese mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Beirut. 


13 Soviet notes to the East and West German 
governments on the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty published. 

East German no-e on the Berlin situation 

' published. 


14 Excerpts from Eleanor Roosevelt’s letter to the 
head of the Soviet delegation at the Geneva 
conference oa the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet foreign ministry note to the US 
embassy in Moscow proposing the resumption 
of the Geneva conference on ways of prevent- 
ing a surprise attack published. 

Fifth session of the council of the Central 
Institute for Nuclear Research begins at Dubna, 
near Moscow. 

Eleventh sessior. of the Soviet-Hungarian 
commission for scientific anc technical cooper- 
ation ends in Moscow. 

Fourteenth Moscow City Party conference 
begins, 


15 Allunion census bsgins in the USSR. 


16 Joint communiqué of Franco-Soviet com- 
mission for cultural and technical cooperation 
published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the USSR on the results of 
the fulfillment of the state economic plan 
for 1958. 

Fifth session of the Soviet-Albanian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
held in Moscow. 

Mikoyan has talk with Dulles in Washington. 

Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party begins in Kiey, 

Twenty-third Congress of the Belorussian 
Communist Party 2nds in Minsk. 

Ninth Congress of the Kazakh Communist 
Party ends in Alma-Ata. 

Fourteenth Mossow Oblast Party conference 
begins. ' 

17 Memorandum on Soviet-Imnian relations in 
connection with the proposed signing of a 
US-Iranian military pact published. 

Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Com- 
munist Party ends in Kiev. 

Fourteenth Moscow Oblast Party conference 
ends, 
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Mikoyan has talk with Eisenhower in 


Washington. 
Session of the Administration of the USSR- 


Korea Friendship Society held in Moscow. ` 


Highth seasion of Sino-Soviet commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation ends in 
Peiping. 


18 The Deputy Chairman of the Albanian Council 


of Ministers arrives in Moscow from Peiping. 
Commmniqué published on Soviet-Czech 
talks on trade and economic questions. 


19 Khrushchev receives delegation of represent- 


atives of the Polish people’s councils headed 
by deputy chairman of the Polish Council of 
Ministers Zenon Nowak. 

Fifth Congress of Georgian Writers begins 
in Tbilisi, 

Khrashchev receives two US public figures. 

Khrushchev holds reception for graduates 
in the Moscow University Cultural Center. 

Fifteenth Congress of the Turkmen Com- 
munist Party ends in Ashkhabad. 

Augmented session of the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences held in Moscow on the 
long-term development of the biological 
sciences. 

Eleventh session of Soviet-Rumanian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Moscow. 

East German teply to Soviet government 
note of January 10, 1959 published. 

Trade agreement for 1959 signed in Moscow 
between Soviet and Hungarian cooperative 
organizations. 

Mikoyan leaves New York for home. 


21 Finnish President U. K. Kekkonen arrives in 


Leningrad, 
The Czech Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Fifth sessiongof the council of the Central 
Institute for Nuclear Research ends in Dubna. 


22 All-union census ends. 


_ Outline of the decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Supervision of the Country’s Physical Culture 
and Sports” published. 

Polish note to the Soviet government on 


the Soviet draft peace treaty with Germany | 


published. 

Khrushchev has talk with Kekkonen in 
Leningrad. 

Mikoyan arrives in Copenhagen en route for 
home from the US. 


“ Death reported of Soviet writer V. N. 
Sayanov. 
The Iraqi Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Talks on Soviet-Hungarian cultural and 
scientific cooperation end in Moscow. 
Association for Friendship and Cultural 
Cooperation with the Latin American Coun- 
tries founded in Moscow. 
Polish delegation headed by Deputy Chair- 
, man of the Polish Council of Ministers Zenon 
Nowak leaves Moscow for home. 


23 Patolichev has talk with Finnish Minister 


for Trade and Industry A. Karjalainen in 
Leningrad. 

Soviet government statement on the Geneva 
conference on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Finnish reply to the Soviet government note 
of January 10, 1959 on the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany published. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from the US. 

Khrushchev leaves Leningrad for Moscow. 


24 Khrushchev’s speech at lunch given in Lenin- 


grad for Kekkonen published. 


Appeal of the Soviet parliamentary group to 
the Belgian interparliamentary group on the 
situation in the Belglan Congo published. 

The Iranian Ambassador leaves Moscow for 
home. à 


25 Report published of press conference held by 


Mikoyan in Moscow. 
_ ‘TASS statement on Bagdad Pact session in 
Karachi published. 


26 Talks on Soviet-Polish scientific and cultural 


cooperation in 1959 held in Moscow. 
Nomination of candidates for elections to the 
union republic supreme soviets begins. 


27 Twenty-first Party Congress begins in Moscow. 


Death reported of Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations P. V. Nikitin. 


28 Khrushchev’s report at the Twenty-first Party 


Congress, “Planned Figures for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy of the USSR 
in 1959—65,” published. 

Protocol of Soviet-Yugoslav trade for 1959 
signed in-Moacow. 


29 The Iragi Ambassador presents his credentials 


to Voroshilov. 
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East German delegation headed by Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers Otto Grote- 
wohl arrives in Moscow. 


30 Khrushchev’s reply to appeal of British peace 
movement supporters published. 
Hungarian note to the Soviet governmenit on 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
published. 


31 TASS report published on the reduction in the 
size of the Soviet armed forces by 300,000 men. 





Changes and Appointments 
4 Report published of the abolition of the All- 
Unton Ministry of Electric Power Stations and 
the formation of the All-Union Ministry of 
Electric Power Station Construction. ` 


Contributors to this Issue ; 


I. T. Novikov appointed Minister of Electric 
Power Station Construction of the USSR. 


10 N. L Koryukin appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland., 


13 M. D. Kovrigina released from her position as 
Minister of Health of the USSR in connection 
with her transfer to other duties. 

S. V. Kurashov appointed Minister of 
Health of the USSR 


21 D. Karaev released from his duties as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Turkmen 
SSR in connection with his appointment as 
First Secretary of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee, 

B. Ovezov appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Turkmen SSR. 


~ 


Poriuyxo, A. Engineer and journalist. Worked in the Soviet Union as an engineer and economic 
consultant, Frequent contributor to Institute publications. 

Jorczunxo, A. Jurist. Former associate of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev. Now Professor 
of Law in the Ukrainian Free University and associate of the Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences, 


Munich, 


Guovinsgy, E. Professor and departmental head in the Ukrainian Polytechnical School and professor 
of the Ukrainian Free University, Munich, Worked for many years in the Ukrainian Scientific Institute, 
Warsaw. Author of numerous works on the Soviet economy. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
or THR USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The [INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 


origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


oe * 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
° Bditor, Bulletin 
Masnbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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March 1959 


ARTICLES 


Theoretical Problems of Communism and the Twenty-First 
Party Congress 
HERMAN ACHMINOV 


In his report at the Twenty-first Communist Party Congress Khrushchev had 
a lot to say about problems of Marxist-Leninist theory, in particular about the 
transition from socialism to Communism. The reason for this appears to be that a 
number of pressing domestic and foreign political factors are pushing the problem 
of this transition more and more into the foreground. According to Marx, socialism 
will develop into Communism with the same inevitability with which it replaces 
capitalism. Furthermore, Stalin had already announced in 1936 that socialism 
had “by and large” already been built in the USSR. Hence the further postpone- 
ment of the transition to Communism could only give rise to misgivings as to the 
correctness of Marxist-Leninist ideology as a whole. A second reason compelling 
the Soviet leaders to-speed up the transition to Communism is the “contradic- 
tion” between, state and kolkhoz-cooperative property. A third reason is the 
need to clarify ideological relations between the USSR and the various Commu- 
nist states, especially between the Soviet Union and China on the one hand, and 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia on the other. The Chinese statement that the 
people’s communes represent the initial stage of the Communist society of the 
future can be interpreted as a claim to the leading role inside the Soviet bloc. As 
Marxism puts it, Communism is the highest stage in the development of mankind 
and, correspondingly, the country which comes nearest of all to Communism is 
entitled to lay claim to the leadership of the Communist camp. The situation is, 
moreover, further complicated by the fact that the Yugoslav Communists have 
made no attempt to conceal their intention of following their “own path” to 
Communism. 


Examining the problems of the transition to Communism with these factors 
in mind, Khrushchev began by emphasizing that the present leaders of the Com- 
munist movement are strictly following theine laid down by Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. 

The founders of scientific Communism, Marx, Engels, Lenin, laid down that 
society has to pass through two phases after the overthrow of the rule of the capi- 
talists and landowners. The first phase is socialism, and the second, the higher 
phase—the classless Communist society. The development of Soviet society has 
confirmed the prophesy of the two phases of Communism. Having built the socialist 
society, the Soviet people have entered a new period of historical development, in 
which socialism grows into Communism.? 


Khrushchev then gave three principles governing the building of a Commu- 
nist society, principles based on the experience gained in this field by the Soviet 
Union to date: 


First, the transition from the socialist stage of development to the higher phase 
is a regular historical process, which cannot be violated or by-passed. Marxist- 
Leninist parties consider their ultimate goal the creation of a Communist society... 

Second, [whatever] the difference between Communism and the socialist stage, 
there is no barrier between them separating these phases of society’s development. 
Communism grows out of socialism, is its immediate continuation... 

Third, the gradual transition to Communism must not be understood as a 
tardy movement.... One must not hurry and hastily introduce what is not yet 
ripe. This would lead to distortions and compromise our cause. But one must also 
not linger on what has been achieved, since this would lead to stagnation. 


Besides revealing himself to be much more dogmatic in approach than had been 
believed to be the case, Khrushchev was, more to the point, announcing in effect 
that from 1959 onwards any attempt to question the need for a transition to Com- 
munism was to be considered a deviation and that this transition is to be accelera- 
ted in order to avoid “stagnation.” This is a new tone, to date references to the 
transition to Communism have been couched in very general terms. The Party 
leader’s remarks do not in themselves appear to be remarkable at all. However, the 
idea that the Soviet leaders are interested in building a Communist society in the 
sense in which the term “Communism” is usually understood is extremely falla- 
cious. The point is that it is all too easy to believe that the concept “Communist 
society” means a heaven on earth characterized by an abundance of everything . 
and that people will not work because they have to, but because work is “life’s _ 
prime want.’ ” This view arose partly because Marx’ so-called scientific Communism 
is historically linked with pre-Marxian “Utopian” Communism, which in turn 
developed from daydreams about the ideal society, and partly because the con- 
crete forms of the Communism which the Soviet leaders are striving to build have 
not been studied in sufficient detail. A closer examination of the problem will 
show that the Soviet Communist society of the future will not be a heaven on 
earth. As Soviet ideologists see things, socialism and Communism have much in 
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common, primarily the fact that both: systems demand the abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production, the creation of a planned economy, and, 
consequently, full employment and a maximum working day. The latter are, in 
Communist terminology, the realization of the principle “from each according 
to his ability.” i 

The difference between socialism and Communism is that socialism distrib- 
utes goods according to “work,” that is, each individual is recompensed in 
accordance with the amount and quality of the work he does. This presupposes 
in turn the existence of such “capitalists relics” as commodity circulation and 
money. Furthermore, there are three types of property under socialism, state, 
kolkhoz-cooperative, and “personal,” that is, those goods which are the personal 
property of the individual. Under Communism, these relics of capitalism will no 
longer exist; all property will be concentrated in the hands of society as a whole, 
that is, the state, and the distribution of goods will take place on the principle of 
“according to needs.” A fundamental problem in any-analysis of the concrete 
forms the Communist society of the future will take is the interpretation of the 
system of distribution “according to needs.” Insofar as Communism entails the 
existence of a planned economy, the concept “according to needs” obviously does 
not. imply that everyone may have as much as he wants. Within the framework of 
a planned economy needs must of necessity be planned, hence everybody receives 
a fixed “allocation,” the size of which is ‘determined from above. In 1934 Stalin 
stated unequivocally in his report at the Seventeenth Party Congress that “Marx- 
ism bases itself on the fact that people’s tastes and needs are not and cannot be 
the same in quality, either in the period of socialism or in the period of Commu- 
nism. This is the Marxist concept of equality. ... Marxism has not recognized and 
does not recognize any other equality.” 3 

This means in practice that the system of allocation “according to needs” 
so characteristic of Communist society must take the form of differentiated 
“rations.” One such ration may consist of the basic foodstuffs, clothing, and living 
space, while another includes an unlimited quantity of consumer goods, a country 
villa on the Black Sea, a private airplane, and so on, “according to needs.” 

Towards the end of 1958 the Soviet press began to carry articles on the 
Communist society of the future as Soviet theoreticians imagine it. One such 
article by Academician S. G. Strumilin was published in Promryshlenno-ckonomi- 
cheskaya gazeta in October 1958.4’ Entitled “On the Path to Communism,” it 
primarily stressed that there is no place for the principle of paying for goods and 
services, that is, the existence of money and a system of accounting, in the tran- 
sition to Communism. “The principle of paying for all goods and services and 
` proportional payment of work according to its results [has no place in] the tasks 
of distribution according to needs and the successful development of the talents 
of a working collective.” Strumilin then went on to analyze the fields in which 
the principle of paying can be abolished in thé near future: 
~ 2J, V. Stalin, Voprosy Jeninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1947, p. 470. 


3 Bulletin, Munich, No. 3 (1958), pp. 3—15. 
4 Promryshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, October 12, 1958. 
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Public education from the nursery school to the university is the main line for 
the effective application of the principles of the free distribution of goods and serv- 
ices as Communism draws nearer. But there are others too. “t would in time be 
extremely effective to use it in the field of public feeding too... 

To supply all workers completely from the very first stages of Communism with 
everything they need, albeit on the modest “adequate” level in conditions of not 
paying for food, they would still have to be ensured... a reduction in prices, and 
then only free working clothes and an “adequate” amount of living space. 


Thus, according to Strumilin, the minimum requirements in the initial stage 
of the transition to Communism -would be no more than free public feeding, 
working clothes, and a fixed amount of living space—presently six to nine square 
meters per capita in the major cities—and free education. However, he does agree 
that people ought at first to be permitted to buy luxuries over and above the 
fixed-quotas, a good bottle of wine, for example, in order to treat one’s friends 
after a meal in the communal dining room. This answers the cuestion as to what 
is to serve as a work incentive if everybody receives according to needs. Strumilin 
also proposes the retention in the initial stages of the transition of a limited amount 
of “pocket money,” to be used to buy extras. Speaking of the more distant future, 
however, he proves to be a more radical defender of the principle of equality 
than Stalin: : 

As Communism draws nearer the very nature of work... changes to suchan extent 
that no artificial incentives will be needed to make it attractive. If by this time we 
furthermore raise the quelification of all workers to the level of the managerial per- 
sonnel and in so doing line them up at this level, then any need Zor differentiation in 
the payment of work becomes unnecessary. It is senseless to punish someone because 
society entrusts him with less difficult or less responsible work, if he is capable of 
doing more responsible [work]. And there is no need to encourage with extra cash 
those who are seeking and finding a higher satisfaction in the work they are doing. 


However, Strumilin is well aware that not everybody will “seek and find a 
higher satisfaction” in work: 

Of course, a family has its black sheep.... But if such a loafer, on receiving 
supplies gratis in a future commune, were simply to think of taking things easy, 
then it would be possible to remind him politely that, when supplying all its members 
according to needs, the commune expects from them in turn repayment with work 
according to capabilities. There is no place for loafers in a commune. For their final 
edification there is in reserve the stern recipe: “Whoever does not work does not 
eat” the fruits of others’ work. 

The future Communist society described by Strumilin is not very attractive: 
the population is to live a semi-barrackroom existence, under which thé individ- 
ual in the best situation will be able to receive the best “ration.” There is, how- 
ever, no reason to presume that, given a firm political authority, such a society 
would be unable to function in principle. It must be remembered that money will 
not exist under Communism; correspondingly, there will be no chance to save 
for a “rainy day.” Hence, if a person’s ration is stopped or the principle of “who- 
ever does not work does not eat” is applied, he will soon see sense and settle down 
to work. 
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An obvious question is to what extent do Strumilin’s views represent the 
official Party line; their publication merely proves that they presently do not con- 
tradict it. Strumilin would appear to have said what Khrushchev had in mind, but, 
for reasons best known to himself, did not put in such a clear form at the Twenty- 
first Party Congress. 


. The complete satisfaction of the needs of all Soviet people for food, housing, 
clothing, within indispensable and reasonable limits, will probably be achieved in 
the near future. Not very much time is needed, say, to provide schoolchildren with 
free [meals], to provide kindergartens, nursery schools, boarding schools, completely 
maintained by society for all children. As for the adult population, then the fact must 
be taken into consideration that people’s needs for essentials are not unlimited. 
A man cannot consume, for example, more bread and other foodstuffs than his 
organism needs. ‘There also exist definite limits in the use of clothing and housing. 

' Of course, when talking of the satisfaction of people’s needs, what is meant 
is not caprice or claim to luxuries, but the healthy needs of a culturally devel- 
oped man. 


Not only did Khrushchev avoid precise details, he furthermore openly 
opposed a hasty transition to Communism: 


Some scholars express in their articles and lectures the view that distribution 
according to work implies the application of bourgeois law in socialist society. They 
pose the question as to whether one ought to go over immediately from distribution 
according to work to the equal distribution of society’s products among all workers. 
One cannot agree with such views... 

The socialist principle of distribution according to work is based on the re- 
cognition of the impossibility of equal distribution in the period of socialism ... . 
[Such a] leveling would lead to an unjust distribution: both the bad and the good 
worker would receive an equal share, which only favors the loafers.... Leveling 
would not mean the transition to Communism, [it] would discredit it. 


This statement is extremely revealing. First, it shows the existence of forces 
inside the Party anxious to go over to Communism within the shortest possible 
period and to abolish the principle of payment “according to work.” The aboli- 
tion of the principle of ‘ ‘proportional” payment only favors those persons whose 
work cannot, be expressed in terms of money and who receive more than they 
would be ctedited with under such a system of payment. This mainly concerns 
the workers in the Party apparatus who presumably represent the force moving 
the USSR towards Communism. Second, Khrushchev himself does not agree 
with theeabolition of proportional payment. This is a rebuff to the Party’s left 
wing, even if a rather half-hearted one. Nevertheless, his objections all refer to 
the period of socialism, and not Communism, that is, they do not in essentials 
contradict Strumilin. Khrushchev obviously does not think it necessary to go 
into too many details about the Communist society of the future; details make 
Communism very unattractive and could easily discredit the whole idea. 





5 Tzpestia, op. cit. 


Summing up so far, Khrushchev’s directives come down to the fact that (1) 
‘ the final goal of the Soviet Communist Party is the building of a Communist 
society; (2) the transition to Communism must not be considered a sudden proc- 
ess; and (3) the gradual transition to Communism must not be too prolonged. 
These three directives, along with the four on agriculture to be discussed later: 
on in the article, are now being taken up in the Soviet press as concrete guides to the 
building of Communism andare not difficult to understand. The first directive makes 
clear that the present state of affairs inside the USSR is temporary, a transitory 
period. This means in practice that no legal guarantees presently in existence can 
‘be considered inviolable, and that the country is still in a state of “permanent” 
revolution. Here Khrushchey’s first directive dovetails with his second on the 
“gradual” transition to Communism. The latter is nothing more than a develop- 
ment of the theses on the active role of the superstructure and on the possibility 
of a “revolution from above,” advanced by Stalin in 1950 in his work Marxism 
and Problems of Linguistics: 


It must be said for the benefit of comrades carried away by [the idea of leaps] 
that the law of the transition from an old quality to a new one... is by no means 
applicable to a society without hostile classes. In eight to ten years we achieved 
in our country’s agriculture a transition from a bourgeois individual peasant society - 
to a socialist, kolkhoz society. This was a revolution .... However, this coup was 
achieved not by means of an [leap], ... but by means of a gradual transition from 
the old bourgeois society in the countryside to the new. It was successful because 
it was a revolution from above, because the coup was carried out on the initiative 
of the... authorities with the support of the main mass of the peasantry.® 


As is known, the “gradual transition from the old bourgeois society in the 
countryside to the new,” that is, the collectivization of agriculture, was the 
greatest tragedy in the history of the Russian peasantry. Hence, the indication of 
the need for a gradual transition to Communism means in essence that there must 
not be any experiments going beyond ‘the “standards” set by Stalin in the course 
of this “gradual” transition to socialism. 


The second directive dovetails with the third to the effect that, wherever pos- 
sible, the transition to Communism must be speeded up. In other words, the 
Party leaders will presumably take Strumilin’s advice and extend the principle 
of nonpayment, as expressed in the form of increased expenditure “on boarding 
schools, free food, a free supply of working clothing, and so on. It must be stressed 
here that such a policy is not tantamount to a policy of raising the standard of 
living. The latter would merely entail better supplies, reduced prices, and higher 
wages. The policy of the transition to Communism will be nothing more or 
less than a reduction in the workers’ standard of living, since the government will 
be able to take over any resources accumulated privately and to exploit the ab- 
sence of an exact system of accounting by referring to “free” goods and services. 
Khrushchev’s agricultural policy is clearly aimed at giving the state control of the 


t J. V. Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy yakykoznaniya (Marxism and Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 
. 1950, p. 26. 
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resources accumulated by the kolkhozes over the post-Stalin period as a result 
of the Party First Secretary’s reforms, in particular, the kolkhoz indivisible 
funds.* 

In 1952, Stalin worked out a program for the building of Communism, which 
was formulated in his work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. One of 
the basic principles of his program was the insistence that kolkhoz property be 
“raised” to the level of national property.” Khrushchev is in complete agreement 
with Stalin insofar as the ultimate aims of the Party’s agricultural policy are con- 
cerned: “It is completely clear that in the future kolkhoz-cooperative and state 
forms of property will merge into a single Communist property.”® It would, 
however, be erroneous to believe that Khrushchev is repeating parrot-like the 
words of his predecessor. He did not, it is true, advance any new principles, but 
he did propose new ways of implementing them. This is why he spoke not of 
raising kolkhoz property to the level of national property, but of “approximating 
these two forms of property.” 


Besides stating that kolkhoz-cooperative and state property will merge into 
a single Communist property, he proposed a number of concrete measures to 
further this “approximation.” 


First, the kolkhoz indivisible funds, which form the economic basis for the 
further development of kolkhoz production and the gradual approximation of 
kolkhoz-cooperative property with national property, are constantly increasing. 


Party organizations are in other words being told to increase in every way 
possible that percentage of kolkhoz income which does not go to the kolkhoz- 
niks. This is Stalin’s policy all over again, but in a much more rigid form. Under 
Stalin, the kolkhozes set aside approximately 20% of their gross income for the 
© indivisible funds. Khrushchey is now insisting that 50% of the gross income be 
paid into the funds, thus considerably reducing the amount available for distri- 
bution among the kolkhozniks. The next point was: 


Second, ... as communal farming develops, the kolkhozniks’ needs not only for 
bread, but also for milk, butter, vegetables, potatoes, fruit will be met more and more 
not from [their] personal underproductive plots but from... general kolkhoz 
output. 


In other ‘words, the kolkhozniks’ personal plot of land, that relic of “private 
capitalist farming” which even Stalin grudgingly allowed, is to be abolished. 


* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 

a) Between 25% and 50% of the value of the socialized property. 

b) Members’ entrance fees. 

c) Annual contributions. 

d) Insurance contributions to cover the loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 

¢) Income from the sale of wood. 

\ 7 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma » SSSR. (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 

USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 67. 

8 Tzvestia, op. cit. 


- Khrushchev then went on to say: 

Third, the various forms of cooperation between kolkhozes ... are developing 
more and more. The joint construction of electric power stations, irrigation canals, 
enterprises for the processing of agricultural produce [and] the production of 
building materials, the building of roads will necessitate the more systematic com- 
bination of the efforts of many kolkhozes. 


This statement reveals the real implication of Khrushchev’s “liberalism” 
in the field of agriculture. While Stalin had sought to nationalize the kolkhozes ' 
straight out and to transfer to the state resources built up by the kolkhozniks’ 
work, Khrushchev is anxious to exploit the kolkhozniks’ and kolkhozes’ desire 
to increase their earnings by compelling them to-finance public works which the 
state had financed under Stalin. In other words, Khrushchev has come to the 
conclusion that it is more profitable for the state not to limit the kolkhozes’ 
earnings, but to use them as it sees fit. This can easily be done—the Party organs 
can easily compel a kolkhoz to build a road or an electric power station in accord- 
ance with a state plan, thus making the kolkhozniks foot the bill. 


The fourth and final point in Khrushchev’s agricultural program runs as 
follows: 

Foxrth, in connection with the... electrification of agriculture, the mechani- 
zation and automation of production, the... fusion of kolkhoz means of produc- 
tion with state, national [means of production] will develop more and more, 
agricultural work will gradually turn into a type of industrial work.® 
This idea has no immediate political significance. It must be regarded as a 

general directive on the need for the further mechanization and automation of: 
agricultural production. 


Turning to the problem of mutual relations between the Soviet Communist 
Party and Communist parties elsewhere in the world, Khrushchev accused the 
“imperialists” and “Yugoslav revisionists” of slandering the world Communist 
movement by declaring it to be Moscow’s “private affair,” and of accusing the 
Soviet Communist Party of interfering in the internal affairs of the other Com- 
munist parties. In answer to the first accusation, Khrushchev referred to the 
existence of numerous other Communist parties, in France, Indonesia, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and to the impossibility of creating so many parties artificially. ‘This 
answer does not, of course, mean that these parties are not dependent on Moscow 
or that parties cannot exist which have been formed artificially. The only reply 
forthcoming for the second accusation was that the Soviet Communist Party’s 
experience gives it the right to the leading position inside the Communist bloc. 
Even clumsier were his attempts to disprove the Yugoslav accusation that ‘the 
state is being “deified” in the USSR. He insisted that Soviet theoreticians recog- 
nize the need for the “withering away” of the state, but when he came to put 
this process in a concrete form,.the best that he could find to say was: ' 


“It is presently clear that many functions being carried out by state organs must 
gradually pass to the control of public organizations. Let us take, for example, some 


° Ibid. 
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problems of the population’s cultural [welfare] .... These can be successfully 
[dealt with] by public organizations... 

Conditions are ripening for problems of medical services to be transferred more 
and more to the jurisdiction of the trade unions in the cities, and directly to local 
soviets in the countryside at a given stage. To date control of our country’s physical 
education movement has been carried out by a state organ.... Now...a Union of 
Voluntary Sports Societies is being set up, which will be not a state but a public 
organization. Both problems of the maintenance of public order and the regulations 
[governing] a socialist society must be transferred more and more to the jurisdiction 
of public organizations... 


Thus, the withering away of the state, according to Khrushchev, implies to 
all intents and purposes giving the trade unions the right to issue passes for rest 
centers (a right which they, along with the state organs, have always enjoyed), 
or renaming the Committee for Physical Education the Union of Voluntary 
Sports Societies, or organizing a “Society to Aid the Police.” Khrushchev is 
evidently ‘only too well aware that his proposals will not make much of an im- 
pression. He goes out of his way to stress that the Party organs must not be 
carried away by the idea of the withering away of the state: 


The transfer of various functions of the state organs to public organizations 
must take place without haste, In some conditions this must be done more decisively, 
in others at first only the initial, trial steps must be taken, in order to train people to 
maintain order themselves. It goes without saying that the transfer of individual 
functions from state organs to public organizations by no means implies a weakening 
in the role of the socialist state in the building of Communism. 


In this case the insistence on “delayed action” is not a propaganda maneuver 
(as was the case, for example, with the policy of “approximating” kolkhoz 
property with state, whichis to take place gradually), but an expression of the Party’s 
actual policy. The discussion of the withering away of the state has been foisted 
on the Soviets by the Yugoslav Communists and Khrushchev is doing his utmost 
to restrict it as much as possible. 


Discussing the problem of the building of Pomme in the various countries 
Khrushchev posed the question: 


’ How will the development of the socialist countries towards Communism pro- 
gress further? Can a situation be imagined in which one of the socialist countries 
will have reached Communism, implemented the Communist principles of pro- 
duction and distribution, while the other countries are still lagging far behind, in 
the initial stages of the’building of a socialist society? 

Such prospects, if the laws of the economic development of the socialist system 
of economy are taken into consideration, are highly unlikely. It is theoretically more 
correct to suppose that the socialist countries, successfully exploiting the possibilities 
contained in a socialist society, will more or less simultaneously enter the highest 
phase of Communist society. 


Thus, in Khrushchev’s opinion, Communism will not be built in the USSR 


earlier than in, say, Albania or Mongolia. If the fact is remembered that Khrush- 
chev is constantly stressing that there is no clear distinction between socialism and 
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Communism, then the thesis of the simultaneous transition of all socialist coun- 
tries to Communism can be explained in the light of the decision taken by the 
Chinese Communists in 1958 to set up the so-called people’s communes. It seemed 
at the time that China had pretensions to the leading role in the Communist bloc. 
This cannot be proved, but what is more than likely is that the Chinese step con- 
fused Communist theoreticians, since the idea of building a Communist society 
prior to the industrialization of a country is in direct contradiction to traditional 
Communist views on the normal development of mankind. By advancing the 
thesis of the simultaneous transition of all socialist countries to Communism - 
Khrushchev put an end to any possible future misunderstandings on this score. 
This new thesis gives the socialist countries the right to experiment without 
actually overstepping the limits of the “process of the transition to Communism,” 
that is, no one will be officially claiming leadership of the Communist bloc, since 
all will enter Communism together. The attempts to use this thesis to solve mutual 
relations between the various Communist parties is further emphasized by the 
fact that the “law” of the regular development of countries under socialism is 
opposed to the law of the unequal economic and political development of coun- 

‘tries under capitalism. Finally, a third aspect of the simultaneous transition to 
Communism is that this thesis enables the Soviet Party leaders to postpone the 
transition to “complete” Communism until the whole world comes under Com- 
munist domination, while still permitting them to build Communism in those 
fields in which it is considered feasible. 

In conclusion, it can be said that, at the present stage in the development of 
Communism, the Party leaders have come to the conclusion that the transition , 
from socialism to Communism must be accelerated in the USSR. Such a program 
is nothing more or less than a serious attempt to carry out a third Communist 
revolution, which will evidently take the form of the expropriation of the new 
Soviet bourgeoisie by the,abolition of the principle of “according to work” and 
of the nationalization of the kolkhozes. The concrete expression of this transition 
is the introduction of the principle of “nonpayment,” which means in fact that 

„society as a whole pays, and the use of the kolkhoz resources for the building of 

semistate enterprises. This is the essence of Khrushchev’s excursion into the 
realm of Communist theory, an excursion which reflects only too well the present 
state of Marxist-Leninist theory, marked as it is by a falling-off in the drawing 
power of Communist slogans and the growing contradiction between dogma 
and life. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Party Affairs 


Dissension at the Party Congress 


One of the most striking things at the recent Twenty-first Party Congress was 
the beginning of the speech read by Mikoyan. He took the rather unusual step 
of justifying the official reason for the convocation of the Congress—the new 
Seven-Year Plan (1959—65)—while at the same time seeking to restrict discussions 
to this theme. As if polemicizing with unseen opponents he stated: 

The representatives of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have gathered 
here to discuss the sole question on the agenda..., the planned figures for the 
development of the economy for 1959—65. ... The question submitted for discussion 
might well appear “tedious,” purely [on] economic [matters], extremely “boring,” 
judging by the heading: planned figures. 

Mikoyan actually had very little to say about the planned figures, he 
concentrated mainly on current foreign political problems. In other words, 
Mikoyan was not objecting to the Congress’ discussing questions other than 
economic ones, he was making sure that one particular problem was not 
broached. Intended was not the question of relations with China, nor Yugoslav 
revisionism—there were no dissensions on this score at the Congress—nor was 
he worried about general foreign political problems, or the economic réorganiza- 
tion of recent years at home. He was obviously referring to the problem of the 
anti-Party group. Some delegates had insisted that this theme be included on the 
agenda as a second item; they were unsuccessful. 

First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee I. V. Spiridonov 
insisted that, “while there has been to date a strict and stern interrogation of the 
participants in the [anti-Party] group by the Central Committee, a no less strict 
and stern answer ought to be given to the highest Party organ—the Congress, 
especially by those who have remained on the Central Committee.” Here he was 
supported by Secretary of the Tadzhik Communist Party T. Uldzhabaev: 

I constder completely in order the question submitted by Secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Party Committee Comrade Spiridonov as regards the long-silent mem- 
bers of the anti-Party group. They must account for their factional activities to the 
Congress delegates, even if their account is hardly likely to satisfy anybody. It is not 
very «vise to leave them on the Leninist Central Committee of our Party. 
However, only two spoke up—Saburov and Pervukhin. The latter was then 

accused by Secretary of the Omsk Oblast Party Committee E. P. Kolushchinsky 
of not speaking the truth, while Saburov’s speech was not published in the USSR 
at all. Reference to it slipped into the Italian Communist newspaper L’ Unità on 
February 6, 1959. Thus, the question as to whether Bulganin, Saburov, and 
Pervukhin are to be removed from the Central Committee has still to be solved. 
The fact that Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov did not appear 
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before the Congress can be explained by their refusal to do so, but the fact that the 
question of exclusion or not still remains open points to considerable dis- 
agreement among the delegates. 

A scrutiny of the delegates’ speeches will leave no doubt that this is the case. 
On February 10, 1959, Pravda wrote that “at the Congress there was literally not 
one speech in which... condemnation of the... factional activities of the anti- 
Party group could not have been found.” This is how Pravda saw the matter. 
‘The facts are that nineteen out of the eighty or so speakers in the debates avoided 
any reference to the problem. This attitude was particularly true of the non- 
professional Party workers. Yet, even important figures such as ministers V. P. 
Elyutin and I. T. Novikov, or Komsomol First Secretary V. E. Semichastny had 
nothing to say. Of the apparatchiki, only Secretary of the Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee A. M. Shkolnikov, who spoke at the end of the Congress, did not 
have anything to say on the problem. If all the nonprofessional Party workers 
had avoided the question, the implication would have been that they had been 
instructed to do so. This was not the case, since one or two did broach it. Those 
members not standing too high in the Party hierarchy were playing safe as 
regards the squabble at the top and saying nothing.The rank-and-file delegates 
were only too well aware of the lack of agreement among the Party leaders o over 
the group. 

Those delegates who did speak out fall into three groups. The first group did 
not make any attempt to spare the anti-Party group. First Secretary of the Kazakh 
Communist Party N. I. Belyaev asserted: “The whole Party, the whole Soviet 
people condemned the criminal activities of the factionists”; First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party N. V. Podgorny referred to their “criminal 
efforts”; while Secretary of the Moscow Party Organization V. I. Ustinov spoke 
of their “perfidious role.” Numerous speakers, if in a slightly milder tone than 
Spiridonov and Uldzhabaev, insisted that the group be called to account by the 
Congress and spoke of the need to exclude them from the Party. The second 
group referred to them mainly in contemptuous tones. First Secretary of the 
Belorussian Communist Party K. T. Mazutov spoke of the “miserable group of 
factionists and schismatics.” High Party members who took this line were Kiri- 
lenko, Brezhnev, Aristov, Polyansky, and Furtseva. This group spoke of them in 
the past tense as if considering the matter over and done with, whereas the first 
group gave the impression that more drastic steps than those to date ought to 
be taken. An interesting point is that the Resolution adopted by the Congress took 
the stand of the second group, while the. Pravda lead article summing up the 
Congress leaned towards the first. 

The third group consisted of those speakers who avoided going to extremes 
of criticism. No one in it defended the group, nor did they, on the other hand, 
attempt to discredit its members personally either. This group is extremely 
important since it includes Mikoyan, Suslov, Mzhavanadze, Kosygin, Karaev, 
Zasyadko—all top Party members. They were obviously being cautious lest the 
group or individuals from it are rehabilitated at some time in the future. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Zasyadko even asked that the 
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persons concerned be given the opportunity to ne for their guilt, while 
Mikoyan stated outright while in America that he had considerable respect for 
Molotov and that the latter would not be left in Mongolia for the rest of his life. 

The conflicting opinions as to what ought to be done with the group makes 
one wonder what Khrushchev thinks of the matter.and whether there is some 
connection between the attitude towards the Party boss and towards the anti- 
Party group. At the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, 
Khrushchev stated: “One’s tongue finds it difficult to call such persons comrades, 
although they have remained Party members.” He thus made it clear that in his 
opinion they ought to be removed from the Party. At the time he must have been 
only too well aware that the majority of the Party Central Committee members 
were not of the same opinion. Quite a few speakers at the session had little, if 
anything at all, to say about the group. Although Khrushchev called its activities 
“disgraceful” and accused Malenkov of being dishonest, he did not go to the 
extremes of some of his colleagues, possibly in order to avoid clashing with those 
who did not share his views. One person who did not spare himself when con- 
demning the group was Secretary ofthe Omsk Oblast Party Committee E. P. Kolush- 
chinsky. He was obviously serving as Khrushchev’s mouthpiece, if only because 
he referred to the plan for the development of the virgin and fallow lands as an 
idea of genius, adding that the whole country was well aware that the plan came 
from Khrushchev. The tendency to condemn the anti-Party group, while stressing 
the part played by Khrushchev, as seen at the December 1958 plenary session, 
was later taken a stage further by Kolushchinsky at the Congress. 

The question of the future fate of the anti-Party group is closely linked with 
that of Khrushchev’s role in the Party, with the question as to how much power 
he can safely be allowed. These problems were discussed, although in a veiled 
form, at the Congress. One large group of delegates took the view that Khrush- 
chev stands above the Party Central Committee. Secretary of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee N. V. Podgorny spoke of the “wise leadership of the Leninist 
Party Central Committee, the Presidium of the Central Committee of our Party, 
headed by First Secretary of the Central Committee Nikita Sergeevich Khrush- 
chev,” while Secretary of the Stavropol Oblast Party Committee I. K. Lebedev 
called Khrushchev the “life and soul of the Central Committee.” Important 
members of this group are Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of ‘Trade 
Unions V. V. Grishin, Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee 
I. V. Spiridonov, and member of the Party Central Committee Presidium A. P. 
Kirilenko. A second group either ascribed equal authority to Khrushchev and the 
Party Central Committee, or else singled out his organizational work along with 
that of the Central Committee in running the country. A. N. Shelepin spoke of 
the “guidance of the Party Central Committee, its Presidium, and Comrade 
Khrushchev personally.” This group comprises such top Party members as 
Kirichenko, Manilovsky, Gromyko, and Belyaev. 

A third group recognized the part played by Khrushchev as the initiator of 
individual, extremely important measures, but avoided the question of his role 
in the overall running of the country. Aristov, for example, stated that the idea 
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for the development of the virgin and fallow lands came from Khrushchev. Some 
members of this group, like some in the first and second groups, even gave . 
Khrushchev credit for the theoretical tenets found in his report. These—Brezhnev, 
Kozlov, Mazurov, and Yudin—differ from Mikoyan, Suslov; Kosygin, Mzhava- ` 
nadze, Setdyuk, and others comprising the fourth group. They did not refer to 
Khrushchev individually, either in connection with organizational measures, or 
the theoretical tenets found in his report. He figured in their speeches as the person 
who read the report at the Twenty-first Party Congress. ‘They did not refer to his 
leadership of the Party Central Committee nor to his personal initiative in parti- 
cular questions. All the political measures of recent years are, as Mikoyan put 
it, ascribed to the Communist Party and the Soviet government. They thus 
indirectly deny Khrushchev’s personal role in the running of the country. An 
interesting fact is that most of those adopting this standpoint also avoid slandering 
the anti-Party group or discrediting its members personally. There are, of course, 
exceptions. Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Zasyadko 
spoke very mildly of the anti-Party group, but at the same time held up Khrush- 
chev and the Party Central Committee as equal in authority, while Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR Polyansky, and Furtseva, who were 
extremely severe on the anti-Party group, mentioned Khrushchev only as the 
reader of the Central Committee report. On the other hand, the extremists in 
relation to the group also support Khrushchev’s authority to the full. 

Thus, those who helped Khrushchev to remove the group’s members from 
` their positions in the management of the country in 1957 are now opposing their 
exclusion from the Party and complete removal from the political scene. The 
Party leaders are using the problem as to the future fate of the group as a means 
of putting an end to the growth in Khrushchev’s influence, a growth which 
could well undermine their own positions and turn them into mere puppets. 
Persons occupying high positions, but without any particular say in politics, such 
as Shelepin, Kolushchinsky, or Spiridonov (the latter is not even a member 
of the Central Committee), are aiming high by supporting Khrushchev’s 
claims to absolute power. When the latter, realized that the Central Committee 
Presidium would not support his demand for the exclusion of Malenkov, Molo-_ 
tov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov from it in June 1957, he appealed to the Central 
Committee. Realizing now that he cannot find support in the Centml Committee, 
he has attempted to by-pass it by appealing directly to a Party Congress. In June 
1957, he was aided by Kirilenko, Now he is trying to use someone like Spiridoriov 
to demand the final settling of accounts with the anti-Party group. Spiridonov 
referred, at the end of his speech, to the “outstanding’ role of thte present 
[members] of the Central Committee Presidium and particularly of First Secretary 
Khrushchev in the struggle for the unity of the Party ranks.” The speech was, 
however, coldly received and found very little support, while the question of the 
anti-Party group was not included on the Congress agenda. ‘The congress did, it 
is true, officially extend the group somewhat by including Pervukhin and Saburov 
in it, as the December plenary session had included Shepilov, instead of talking - 
of them as “associates.” Yet, in spite of Khrushchev’s efforts, the group’s position: 
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has not altered. Furthermore, this position is a rather contradictory one. The 
anti-Party group does not consist of ordinary persons who have made political 
mistakes and been exiled, but “plotters,” “betrayers,” and “‘schismatics.”” None- 
theless, their present position does not fit this description. Not only are they still 
Party members, Bulganin, Pervukhin, and Saburov are still on the Central Com- 
mittee. All still occupy important positions—as ambassadors, sovnarkhoz chair- 
men, heads of enterprises. 


Various conclusions can be drawn. First, the monolithic unity of the Party 
about which there was so much talk at the Congress is a fiction. Although the 
situation is probably not as strained as it was in 1957, there are obviously contra- 
dictory opinions inside the Party apparatus on the problem of the further fate 
of the anti-Party group and of the Party First Secretary. One of the best proofs 
of this fact is Mikoyan’s assurance that “there is complete unity in the Party and 
no struggle. This group has not increased by one person...” 

Second, Khrushchev was not completely successful with his plans for the 
opposition. This is confirmed by the fact that he was compelled, literally in the 
closing moments of the Congress, in violation of Party Statutes, to have appeals, 
' presumably from the Molotov group, referred back to the Party Central Commit- 
tee. For reasons unknown he was afraid of having unrepentant members of the 
group address the Congress, which would have been inevitable since appeals are, 
according to the Statutes, heard in the presence of those concerned. Thus, 
` although the Congress gave Khrushchev full support for his economic measures, 
- a fact of extreme importance for him, of course, the Congress cannot be regarded 

as a complete triumph for the Party First Secretary. Although its Resolution 
speaks of the “unmasking and ideological defeat of the opposition” and approves 
the decision of the June 1957 Central Committee plenary session, it makes no 
mention of the possibility of the group being excluded from the Party or of even 
severer measures. Third, it must be remembered that this represents Khrushchev’s 
second defeat in recent months; he also had to give way over the reform of the 
country’s educational system. D. Burg 


(This article if based’on reports on the Twenty-first Party Congress 
published in Praade from Jaovary 29 through February 6, 1959.) 


Agriculture’ 
Grain: A Perennial Soviet Problem 


Grain output is one of the USSR’s permanent problems, one which is con- 
stantly being raised by the Party leaders. Official statements on the subject always 
stress, of course, successes achieved and the abundance of the future. The Soviets 
would have the rest of the world believe that the prospects in this branch of the 
_ economy ate extremely bright. Grain is one of Khrushchev’s pet subjects, and 
at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session he assured his 
audience that “the struggle of the Party and the whole Soviet people [to develop] 
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agriculture has been crowned with outstanding success.”! He further insisted 
that this “victory” stemmed from the measures worked out at the September 
1953 and ensuing Party Central Committee plenary sessions and at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. All the speakers at the December session compared the agricultural 
situation in 1958 with that prior to the death of Stalin in 1953, Khrushchev even 
asserting that the period 1954-58 was of historic importance in the life of the 
country. 

In his report at the recent Twenty-first Party Congress, “On the Planned 
Figures for the Development of the Country’s Economy for 1959-65,” the Party 
First Secretary stated that “the main line in agriculture remains henceforth the 
all-round increase in grain output as the basis of all agricultural production.”? 
The planned figures for the 1959-65 seven-year plan envisage stepping up grain 
output to 150,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons. The prospects for future grain 
harvests in the USSR can best be appreciated by examining the various factors 
which had to be taken into account in the 1958 Soviet grain output. These include 
weather conditions, preparation and servicing g machinery, and the manpower 
available, for example. 

In 1958, the weather was on the whole ATE favorable in the country’s 
main grain-producing regions, few cases of drought being reported, Even the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the notoriously dry Volga regions, Orenburg and 
West Kazakhstan oblasts delivered to the state 8,500,000 metric tons of grain.? 
The only exceptions were the oblasts of the Trans-Urals; there the summer 
was hot and dry, one writer comparing the drought with the really bad one 
of 1911.4 

Prior to and during the actual harvesting the southern Ukraine and northern 
Caucasus had excessive rainfall. Reports from such importaat grain-producing 
regions as Krasnodar and Stavropol krais and Rostov Oblast noted at the 
beginning of the harvesting that “a particular feature of the present harvest are in 
complicated weather conditions. Frequent rain hinders the reaping and threshing, 
furthermore, the wheat was flattened on many fields [by] high winds and rain.” 5 


In the Kuban region the wind and rain played havoc with more than 500,000 
hectares. Selskoe Abozyaisive wrote that the warm, damp weather was bringing up 
weeds.* Frost appeared as early as August in some parts of Siberia, in Krasnoyarsk 
Krai and Irkutsk Oblast. In the Kazakh SSR, heavy rain, high winds, and thunder- 
storms were followed by frost. The weather was not much better in September. 
A report from Kustanai Oblast, Kazakh SSR, stated that 


there was persistent rain... from the first days of September. [Work] came to a 
standstill. On the Novopokrovsky Sovkhoz, for example, the combines were idle 





1 Pravda, December 16, 1958, 

2 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 

3 Selskoe kbozypaistvo, October 18, 1958. 
4 Prasda, December 17, 1958. 

5 Sossiskaya Rossiya, July 8, 1958. 

© Sslskoe khozyaistvo, August 5, 1958, 
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for more than 10 days. ... Considerable difficulties had to be overcome ... during 
the transportation of grain to the state delivery points. ... The roads were saturated. 
In some places the trucks... were unable to reach [their] destination.” 


Preparation of machinery for the harvesting was carried out in a very slipshod 
fashion, possibly even worse than in preceding years. Much of the machinery sold 
to the kolkhozes by the machine-tractor stations turned out to be in very poor 
shape. In Dergachi Raion, Saratov Oblast, about 25% of the reapers could not 
be used—the new Repair and Tractor Stations (RTS) were at fault here.® The sit- 
uation was unsatisfactory in the virgin lands. By the middle of July more than 
800 reapers were out of action in Chelyabinsk Oblast, while more than 50% of 
the oblast sovkhoz combines were in need of repairs.® On the Put k sotsializmu 
Kolkhoz, Srostki Raion, Altai Krai, nothing had been done to repair seven 
reapers out of action since 1957. There were ten combines in need of repairs in 
the local RTS, while a further seventy had been sent back for further repairs. 
The genéral situation has been well summed up as follows: 


The heads of the Krupskaya, Kalinin, and Kirov kolkhozes have no idea how 
many or which machines they need, who is to get them ready, or when it will be done: 
the RTS relies on the kolkhozes, the kolkhozes on the RTS. The agricultural 
machinery is in the meantime not repaired.1° 


In Kazakhstan nothing was done about repairs until the end of July. However, 
the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and RTS are only partially to blame. Industrial enter- 
prises fail to deliver machinery and parts on time. Over the first six months of 
1958 alone the-Zaporozhe Kommunar Plant delivered only 40% of the parts 
needed by local RTS for the servicing of self-propelled combines.11 

A farther problem, particularly in the virgin lands, is the shortage of qualified 
cadres. In Kazakhstan alone there was a shortage in 1958 of 34,000 combine 
operators and mechanics.1* The Ministry of Agriculture of the Kazakh SSR was 
expecting 24,000 new combine operators. Instead, tens of thousands of inexpe- 
rienced youths were sent from the cities with Komsomol and trade-union 
passes. In his report of December 16, 1958 at the Central Committee plenary 
session, Khrushchev spoke in glowing terms of the fact that 


three hundred and fifty thousand young patriots were sent to develop the virgin 
lands and honorably fulfilled the tasks set them. Over the last three years more than 
three million students, young workers and employees, who have earned the gratitude 
of our people, worked at the virgin lands’ harvest.1* ; 


The reverse side of the picture is very different. Whatever altruistic and patti- 
otic feelings may have inspired the youth prior to theit departure for the virgin 





7 Kaxzakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 18, 1958. 
8 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 27, 1958. 

° Ibid., July 11, 1958. 

10 Selskoe kbozyaistvo, July 8, 1958. 

1 Thid. 

18 Ibid. 

13 Prasda, December 16, 1958. 
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lands they quickly became disillusioned. The new arrivals were by no means 
‘ welcome. The problem of finding living accommodations for them causes local 
kolkhozniks considerable trouble. On the Kalinin Kolkhoz, Omsk Oblast, for 
example, 
almost three times more [money] is taken from the settlers than from the local 
inhabitants for building [purposes]. It is not surprising that in the very first months 
twenty-six families left. Twenty families left the Pamyat Melnikova Kolkhoz, the 
same number left the Gigant Artel. Some farms don’t bother with settlers at all. 
Chairman of the Put Lenina Kolkhoz Comrade Kochanov stated: “What do we want 
with settlers? If people are needed for tHe harvesting, they'll be sent from the 
cities,” 14 
The sovkhozes are no better. The Tselinny Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, had 
thirty requests for release from work on the eve of the harvesting. Sovkhoz 
directors are only too willing to release persons likely to be “awkward.” ’One 
capable tractor driver was released for being too demanding: He “started a 
family, wanted a room. Better to let him leave, there will be less trouble.’’15 
About thirty thousand workers who arrived in Pavlodar Oblast from various 
parts of the USSR were arbitrarily assigned to work without any consideration 
of the needs of the sectors in question. So many Komsomol members arrived in 
Akmolinsk Oblast that work could not be found for all of them.1® A favorite 
device is to give new arrivals repair jobs which take fifteen to twenty days, 
instead of saying outright that there is not enough regular work for everybody.17 
The difficult living conditions in the virgin lands and the failure to provide any 
amenities for the youth during the summer result in the formation of groups of 
“malcontents” who refuse to do anything but light work.1® One such group on 
the Rodovsky Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, included seven Komsomol members only 
just out of the secondary school. They gave the poor food and lack of living 
accommodations as the reasons for their attitude. The primitive living conditions 
and failure to organize work properly make the young “volunteers” unwilling 
to work. Komsomolskaya pravda of September 4, 1958 sternly reprimanded those 
young persons who 
arrived in the virgin lands not to work, but “to have a look at the steppe,” to lounge 
about in the open spaces. It is often possible to come across young persons loafing 
about the Kustanai streets and restaurants in brand-new overalls. Komsomol.. 
headquarters, brigade leaders, higher educational establishment and factory activists 
‘must take the severest steps possible... and drive the good-for-nothings and 
hooligans from the virgin lands. 
During the 1958 harvest the Soviet leaders insisted that the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes use the two-stage method of harvesting, entailing separate reaping 
and and threshing. The use of this system led to unripe grain being harvested in some 


n, Soretskaya Rossiya, July 9, 1958. 
15 Ibid. 
18 Komsomolskaya prosda, August 27, 1958. 


17 Selskos khozyaistvo, August 31, 1958. 
18 Somiskaya Rossiya, op. cit. 
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tegions.1® The general lack of organization soon had the reaping well ahead of 
the threshing. By July 10, 3,278,000 hectares had been reaped in the RSFSR, but 
only 29.5% of them threshed.?°, The persistent rain did considerable harm to the 
_ grain. By the middle of September 85% of the grain crop had been cut in Pavlodar 
Oblast, but only 57% threshed.24 A ten-day period of “shock work” was or- 
ganized on September 11 to speed up the harvesting in Akmolinsk Raion. This 
did not improve the situation, since only 495 out of 943 reapers were in order and 
only 300 out of 976 workers available. Kazakhstanskaya pravda of September 14, 
1958 reported that it was a normal thing to see machinery lying about the fields. 
In the neighboring Vishnevka Raion, crops on only 70,000 out of 200,000 hec- 
tares had been threshed; work was so far behind that there was a danger of it 
not being completed before the snow came. Two months after the beginning of 
the harvest Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the RSFSR T. Yurkin described 
the situation as follows: 


The amount of work [to be done],in Siberia is still great. The bundles [of grain] 
are lying over an area of 2,146,000 hectares on the Altai fields, in Novosibirsk 
Oblast, over 1,165,000 hectares, Omsk [Oblast], 635,000, Kurgan [Oblast], 213,000, 
Tyumen [Oblast], 110,000, Kemerovo [Oblast], 374,000, Chita [Oblast], 290,000, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, 247,000.23 5 , 
Meanwhile the weather took a turn for the worse. Selskoe khozyaisivo reported 
on September 21, 1958 that “the rain passed over in Perm, Sverdlovsk, and Oren- 
burg oblasts.... Frost was seen almost everywhere, in places extremely severe, 
up to five degrees below zero at ground level. A layer of snow appeared in the 
Northern Urals.” By the middle of October the fields were covered with snow in 
Akmolinsk Oblast, and the combine operators had considerable difficulty in 
gathering in the bundles of grain from under it.?3 The snow, however, is not the 
only reason for grain losses. Slipshod harvesting costs the kolkhozes dearly: 
On the Lvov Sovkhoz, Akmolinsk Oblast, for example, “almost half the reaped 
wheat remains on the steppe- after the harvesting.” Komsomolskaya pravda com- 
plained on August 27, 1958 that in the same oblast “so many ears are left about 
that schoolchildren can collect up to one centner [0.1 metric tons] of grain a 
day.... If a hundred children on a kolkhoz go out into a field, they can save 
600 poods [9.5 metric tons] of grain in a single day. With the scale here this may 
turn into thansands of tons.” In the Altai region people were busy collecting the 
grain from the roads.*4 

Losses are even high in the Belorussian SSR, which is not one of the country’s 
main grain-producing areas. Calculations made on the XX partsezd Kolkhoz, 
Svir Raida, revealed that about 350 kilograms of grain were lost per hectare. The 
Belorussian 1958 average yield per hectare was not more than 6 centners (0.6 
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tons).?5 Further losses were caused by grain standing too long on the <telds. 
In Ivanovo Oblast, the amount being threshed per hectare was 10—12 centners 
(11.2 tons) at the beginning of August, but as little as 70—80 centners (0.7— 
0.8 tons) at the end of the month.*6 

In his report at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session 
Khrushchev boasted that considerable successes had been achieved in all branches 
of agriculture during the year. Output of agricultural produce and state deliveries 
have risen considerably over the period 1954—58, in comparison with the preced- 
ing five years (1949-53), According to Khrushchev, 57,200,000 metric tons of 
grain had beer delivered to the state in 1958, a 91% increase over the 1953 Fgure. 
He then went on to condemn the anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov, and to speak in remarkably frank terms of the 
state of agriculture under Stalin: 

In sown area, yield, and grain harvested, the country had remained practically 
at the same level as in the pre-Revolutionary period, although tke size of the popula- 
tion, especially in the industrial centers and cities, had increased considerab_y and 
the state’s grain requirements were immeasurably greater than those of ‘'sarist 
Russia.** 

: The Party boss then quoted the following figures for the annual average total 
area sown to grain, yield per hectare, and total grain yield in Tsarist Russia in the 
period 1910—14 and in Soviet Russia in the last five years of Stalin’s rule: 


Annual Average Grain Yield in Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia 


1910—14 1949—53 


Total Area Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) ... 102.5* 105.2 
Total Grain Yield (Million Metric Tons) ........ 71.7 80.9 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ..............4. 0.7 0.77 


* Over an area equivalent in size to the present USSR. 

SOURCE: Prasde, December 16, 1958. 

Khrushchev then attacked Malenkov for stating at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress in 1952 that 

the country’s gross grain yield comprised 8 billion poods [130 million metric tons] 

and that now the grain problem was, according to him, finaly solved once and 

for all. ` ; 

Malenkov acted dishonestly, using data for the so-called biological yield, 
although everyone knows that “the biological yield” is by no means the same 
thing as grain actually in the granaries. 

Khrushchev was being very unfair here since Malenkov was merely continuing 
the accepted Party practice of concealing from the workers the low grain output. 
The Party leaders would not have dared state at a Party congress that grain output — 
had risen 70 kilograms per hectare in thirty-six years of Communist rule. ‘The 
Central Statistical Administration carefully avoids giving absolute output figures 
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in its annual reports, percentages are the order of the day. The custom of esti- 
mating the yield “on the stalk” and ignoring losses suffered during the harvesting 
and transportation was widespread in the USSR prior to 1953. In this respect 
Malenkov was no more to be blamed for the deliberate falsification of the 1952 
figures than Khrushchev himself. The latter was from 1938 onwards Secretary 
General of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee and from 1939 a member of 
the Party Central Committee Politburo. There can be no doubt that he was well 
aware at the time of the agricultural situation both in the Ukraine and throughout 
the country, as a whole. At the Congress Khrushchev had the following to say 
about the report in question: “The Nineteenth Communist Party Congress, 
having heard and discussed the report of Party Central Committee Secretary 
Comrade Malenkov on the work of the Central Committee, unanimously approved 
[its] political and practical work.” 28 

Later, he informed the December 1958 Party Central Committee session that 
only 34,400,000 tons of grain were delivered to the state in 1952. In 1953, Khrush- 
chev became Party First Secretary, but, according to him, neither the 1955 nor 
1957 figures were above those for 1952. At a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR, held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
republic, he stated: “Thanks to the cultivation of the virgin and fallow lands the 
country delivered [to the state] in 1957 approximately as much grain as was 
delivered in 1955, but 18% more in comparison with 1953.”2° At the plenary 
session he gave a figure of 30,000,000 metric tons of grain delivered by Decem- 
ber 10, 1953. If the 1955 and 1957 figures were 18% more, then 34,400,000 metric 
tons were délivered in each of these two years. However, in 1952, the total 
area sown to grain was 21,600,000 hectares less than in 1957, and corn accounted 
for only 3,900,000 hectares. In 1955 and 1957, more than 9,000,000 hectares were 
sown to corn.8° The success of the measures taken since 1953 is thus rather 
debatable, 

To date Soviet statistical compilations have avoided giving gross grain yields 
in absolute figures. The table on the next page gives a breakdown of harvests 
in the Soviet Union over the period 1950-58. 

The emphasis being placed on corn by the Party and government would 
imply that at least 9,600,000 hectares were sown to corn in 1958. The Central . 
Statistical Administration has already reported that the 1957 corn yield was almost 
double earlier output. It must, however, be borne in mind that yield per hectare 
has not been increased, the sown area has merely been extended. Khrushchev 
has confirmed this fact on numerous occasions and given a figure of 2.2 metric 
tons for the average yield per hectare in 1958. This would give a total of 21,100,000 
tons from 9,600,000 hectares, 15% of the total grain yield. The Administration’s 
report “On the Results of the Fulfillment of the State Plan for the Development 


%8 Thid., October 13, 1952. : ‘ 

39 Thid., December 24, 1958. 

30 Possomys ploshchad: SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Stanstical 
Compilation), Moscow, Vol. I, 1957, p. 7. f 

31 Pravda, January 27, 1958. 
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of the Soviet Economy in 1958” stated that “there were almost one billion poods 
[16,380,000 metric tons] of tipe and semiripe corn... or 130% more than in 
1957 in the 1958 total grain crop.”8? The total yield thus includes silage corn. 
However, such an “adjustment” produced a figure of only 16,380,000 metric 
tons, the 1958 corn yield per hectare now being only 1.5 and not 2.2 metric tons. 
f Grain Yields in the USSR, 1950-58 

1950 = 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 ` 1958 


\ > 


Total Area Sown to Grain 


(Million Hectares) .......... 102.9 106.4 107.3 106.7 112.1 126.9 128.3 124.6 125.0 
Total Grain Yield 

(Million Metric Tons)* ..... 81.8 78.6. 91.7 81.9 85.2 103.3 126.1 96.6 137.6 
As Percentage of 1950 Total ..... 100 97 113 101 105 129° 157° 119 170 


Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons)... 0.78 0.73 0.85 0.76 6.75 0.89 0.98 0.78 0.11 
Area Sowa to Corn ‘ 7 
(Million Hectares) .......... 4.8 4.1 3.9 3.5 4,3 9.1 93 — — 


~~ No information available 

~ Total grain yield for the individual years saliva oc the raue Of ee 1531 Beare or BLOD DOÀ aerie tous ately ORAL 
at the December 1958 Pary Centra! Communes Plenary Sessan 

© As given in Nareduor Abosyesiton SSSR. Statistschexty sborwk (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilaton), 
Moscow, 1956, p 101 A later compilation, Nereduee Aboapaisive SSSR v 1956 godu : Statrsiucbechy exhegedak (The National Economy of the 
USSR m 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 107, grves 131% far the 1955 total grain yield asa percentage of the 1950. total 
On the basis of this figure and the 1952 total grain yield of 91,700,000 metric toos, alternatı7e figures of 106,500,000 metric tons and 0 83 
metric tons can be obtained for the 1955 total grain yield and yield per hectare respectively. 

SOURCES: Naredwoe kboxparsivo SSSR + Speers sorak (The National Economy of die USSR A Seatistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, p. 101, Naroduoe kbeayersive SSSR r 1956 goda + Statistedesky exhegedesk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956 A Statistical, 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p 107, Posesuye plucbebad: SSSR : Statustiberky stormk (The Sown Aress of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, VoL I, 1957, p. 7, Selskoe hbeapatitvo, September 25, 1958, Presde, December 16, 1558 

The harvest in the individual grain-producing regions of the USSR is of 
considerable interest. Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR Poly- 


ansky wrote in an article “A Victory of the Russian Grain Growers”: 


In the RSFSR the total area sown to grain increased in comparison with 1953 
by 9%, at the same time the total grain yield rose almost 60%. Grain output per 
capita of population throughout the republic as a ı whole increased over this period 
by more than 200 kilograms.33 
The RSFSR’s grain crop in 1958 amounted to 59, 000 ,000 metric tons, average 
yield per hectare being about 0.8 metric tons from an area of 74,300,000 hectares, #4 

Kazakh Party Central Secretary Belyaev stated at the December 1958 Party 
Central Committee plenary session, in his report on the prospects for the new 
seven-year plan figures: “The grain yield, taking into account more intensive 
farming, can be taken as 10.5 centners [1.05 metric tons] for the “republic per 
hectare, or slightly more than the... planned figures.”®5 The obvious impli- 
cation here is that the 1958 yield per hectare, from a sown area of 22,500,000 hec- 
tares,’ was not more than 0.9 tons. The state of agriculture in the Ukraine i in 1958 
was characterized by Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary Podgorny as 
follows: 

32 Tzvestia, January 16, 1959, 

33 Tbid.. November 5, 1958. 

H Poseonye ploshchadt SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. sit., p21; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statis- 
tichasky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilatior}, Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

% Prasda, December 17, 1958. 

36 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, February 11, 1958. 
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As a result of more intensive cultivation the total grain yield increased in 
comparison with the preceding five-year period [1953-57] by almost 20%, 103 poods 
of grain [1.7 metric tons] were collected per hectare from an area of 18,000,000 hec- 
tares as opposed to 65 poods [1.1 metric tons] in 1953. . . . The successes with the 
grain oP and livestock raising are indissolubly linked with increased corn out- 
put..., As a result the total corn crop increased 340% and now exceeds one 
quarter -of all the grain harvested.37 


The high yield per hectare is explained by the fact that silage corn has been 
included in the figure. 


The 1958 harvest in the main grain-producing regions of the USSR-the 
RSFSR, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine—was as follows: 


The 1958 Soviet Grain Harvest 
RSFSR Karakhsten Ukraine Other Repubhes* 


Area Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) ...... .. 74.3 22.5 18.0 10.4 
As Percentage of Total Area Sown to Grain ..... 59.3 17.9 14.3 8.5 
Total Grain Yield (Million Metric Tons) ........ 59.0 19.7 31.4 29.5 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) .......0....... 0.8 0.9 1.7 2.8 


* Author's calcalation. 

SOURCE: Prada, December 16, 1958. 

The twelve remaining union republics thus harvested 29,500,000 tons from 
an area of 10,400,000 hectares, giving the Highly unlikely figure of 2.8 metric 
tons per hectare. 

‘ An analysis of deliveries a the individual regions of the USSR will soon 
show that the gross grain yield of 139,200,000 tons announced by Khrushchev 
is exaggerated. The losses due to bad weather, poor organization, the small yield 
in the Kazakh SSR and the central grain-producing belt would not be made up 
' by the inclusion in the figure of 16,380,000 tons of corn. The actual barn yield 
was 20%-24% lower, amounting to 106,400,000 to 111,300,000 tons, with an 
average yield of 0.8 to 0.9 tons per hectare. The state probably took 57,200,000 
tons as stated, and took much more grain than usual from the kolkhozes with 
the aim of providing them with ready money intended in turn build up the 
indivisible funds* to meet payment of workday units. The kolkhozniks buy 
produce at pices on a par with state purchase prices, although the amount they 
may buy is restricted. Payment in cash per workday unit means in turn that more 
kolkhoz produce will be available for sale. 

In 1958, the sovkhozes delivered 22,400,000 tons of grain to the state, 40% 
of all deliveries, the virgin-land sovkhozes being the main suppliers.°* However, 
shortage of storage space is causing considerable difficulties. In Akmolinsk 
Oblast, for example, the sovkhozes were compelled to leave grain on the fields 
temporarily’ until space could be found for it. In Aktyubinsk Oblast the rain 





37 Pravda, December 17, 1958. 

* See explanation of this term on p. 9. 
38 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 

39 Selshoe kbozyaistve, December 5, 1958. 
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played havoc with the grain.40 Pravda complained ‘on September 18, 1958 that 
thousands of tons of damp grain-were piled up at the delivery points in Kokchetav 
Oblast and that the drying was taking far too long. Add to these facts cases of 
grain from earlier harvests rotting in their temporary storage points,4! theft during 
transportation,*® and “adjustment” of actual output figures#® and tie picture is 
complete. 

Over the last five years the Soviet government has invested 96 billion rubles 
in agriculture, of which 30.7 billion went to the virgin lands. In the period 
1949-53 only 40 billion rubles were invested.44 Nevertheless, the enormous 
capital investments in the virgin lands of Siberia and Kazakhstan have not ensured 
a stable harvest there-the region suffered from droughts in 1955 and 1957. A 
further problem is soil erosion, now causing trouble there. The virgin lands will 
need in the future even greater capital investments, more machinery and special- 
ists. Furthermore, considerable areas will have to be left fallow for long periods. 
Elsewhere in the country yields are low because of the shortage of machinery and 
fertilizers, and poor methods of farming. The juggling with fgures—inclusion of 
silage corn in the gross yield, the excessive figures given by Khrushchev, the 
ignoring of earlier official figures—are ample proof that the grain problem is by 
no means solved in the USSR. IS, Kabysh 


International Communism 


Moscow, Peiping, and the Communes 


During 1958, numerous statements were made by the Communists on foreign 
policy. Indeed, not since the death of Stalin has so much energy been put into the 
attempt to create a mass war psychosis both in their own countries and abroad. 
The slightest conflict or even the mere hint of one produced threats by Khrushchev 
to use intercontinental missiles and arguments on the possibility of a third world 
war. This process was not accidental; the line followed was too consistent, the 
centers of conflict were too carefully chosen. While the situation in the Near East 
could be seen as an unfortunate combination of events, the shelling of Quemoy 
and Matsu by the Chinese Communists was not provoked by any hostile American 
or Nationalist Chinese actions. The same applies to the Berlin situation. When 
Khrushchev made his speech on Berlin during Gomulka’s visit to Moscow 
towards the end of 1958, there was no immediate reason why he should have 
raised the problem of the city’s status. It was all part of the attempt to evoke an 
atmosphere of world tension for domestic and foreign political purposes. Delib- 
erate attempts to stir up trouble are, of course, nothing new in Communist policy, 


40 Ibid., November 13, 1958, 

41 Radio Moscow, October 15, 1958. 

42 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, September 17, 195€. 
43 Ibid. 

44 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
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for on numerous occasions in the past the international situation has been made 
extremely tense in pursuit of an aim which often did not have anything to do with 
the affair on hand. The situation is similar here, the main difference being that now 
there are two centers of world Communism—Moscow and Peiping—instead of one, 

The contribution made by Peiping to the general foreign political line of the 
Communist bloc has frequently taken a different, usually much more radical, form 
than that made by Moscow. Whereas the Soviets have on occasions taken steps to 
bring about a lessening of tension, the reverse is true of the Chinese Communists. 
During the last two or three years there have been numerous occasions on which 
the Chinese have followed a more radical line than the Soviets: the threat to send 
volunteers to the Near East and the Formosa crisis. The Soviets climbed down 
over Formosa, the initial announcement of solidarity with the Chinese Communists 
being replaced by Khrushchev’s remark that the affair must be solved by the two 
Chinas and that the USSR would restrict itself to moral support. Although 
Peiping is only indirectly concerned in the tug of war over Berlin, the Chinese 
press has had as much to say on the situation as its Soviet counterpart. 

Foreign observers who have visited China seem to agree on one point: that 
the Chinese Party leaders appear to be less concerned at the prospect of a world 
catastrophe than their Soviet neighbors. The latter are possibly afraid that a war 
might result in the loss of the territorial gains made to date. Further, the USSR’s 
remarkable achievements in the scientific and technological fields and the periodic 
dissensions in the West would appear to justify Khrushchev’s view that time is on 
the side of the Soviets and that the coup de grâce need not be administered for quite 
a while yet. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, are faced with the task of building Com- 
munism in one of the most underdeveloped countries in the world, a country 
with very little industry, few qualified workers and technical specialists. The 
radical measures being taken to remedy the situation cannot but lead to discontent 
on the home front. A third world war might well appear to be a possible solution: 
A Communist victory would enable China to seek economic and technical aid 
from those highly industrialized countries presently outside the Communist bloc. 
Moreover, if China is at some time in the future to claim the leading role in the 
world Communist movement it must of necessity embark on a program of rapid, 
forced industrialization. The Chinese press is, by the way, quick to stress that 
‘Soviet superiority is of a temporary nature since China will one day be powerful 
enough to assert itself. 

Soviet methods of industrialization are unacceptable to Peiping, if only 
becausé China first has to overtake the USSR before it can even dream of 
competing with the United States. Peiping accordingly hit on the idea of forming 
the so-called “people’s communes.” In August 1958, the Chinese Communist 
Party announced that Communist construction in China would be completed in 
two to three years. This statement was pursuing propagandistic rather than 
practical aims. Mao Tse-tung was well aware that it was much easier to ask the 
population to work full out for a comparatively short period. The announcement 

‘would further be sure to displease Moscow, as proved to be the case. 
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The first commune, Sputnik, was formed near Peiping in June 1958, although 
the resolution on the formation of the communes was not published until August 
31, that is, long after most of the peasantry had already been enrolled in them. The 
Chinese press wrote that the creation of the communes was an example of the 
peaceful application of the principle used so successfully in Korea against the 
United Nations forces—the exploitation of China’s enormous manpower resources 
on the basis of quantity and mass taking precedence over quality. From the very 
beginning the communes were put on a military footing. The magazine Krasnoe 
znamya, published in Chinese in Peiping, wrote: 

The whole population of the country must be turned into citizen-soldiers, must 
be ready at any moment to measure its strength with the imperialists and their 
lackeys. Of course, agricultural work is not a combat against the enemy of mankind, 
but at most a struggle organized on.a military footing against the forces of nature. 
However, should the need arise, it will not be difficult to turn one type of combat 
into another. i 

' The Chinese government’s appeal to the peasantry of September 7, 1958 did 
not beat about the bush either. It stated quite unequivocally: 

The highest state conference has appealed to all levels-of the population for the 
mobilization of all forces as an answer to imperialist provocation and intrigues. 
Our five-hundred million peasants must be ready to answer this appeal. They must 
create at one and the same time a strong agricultural ee and strong 
militia detachments in order to be ready to defend the homeland . 

This appeal for the mobilization of the country’s forces is AoE more or less 
than a realization of the fact that China is an underdeveloped country with a low 
standard of living and very little industry. The country’s only capital is a popula- 
tion of 600 million. Only too well aware of this fact, Peiping has decided, while 
building up its industry, mainly the war industry, of course, to be prepared for a 
war. Were an atomic or nuclear war to break out, the West and the USSR would 
quickly destroy each other’s industry. Given such a situation, China, with 
its lack of major industrial centers, primitive methods of transportation, and 
enormous population, would be in a very favorable position. The loss of several 
hundred million would not be felt. The communes would then supply inexhaust- 
ible reserves of “‘citizen-soldiers.” 

The degree envisaged both the formation of the communes and of mobile 
workers’ detachments. The attempts to abolish the family in the communes have 
been rather half-hearted. The workers’ detachments are, on the other hand, to 
serve as the model'of Chinese society as it will appear in two to three years time. 
Hence, the steps taken have been extremely radical. Their members are to be 
moved about the country, working in agriculture or industry, as the need arises. 
Another point is that peasants are expected to have their own primitive blast 
furnaces, the quota of.steel to be produced being fixed by the state. 

A final step was the declaration that mental and manual work are not incom- 
patible. In other words, the intelligentsia is being called upon to do some form of 





1 Krasnoe znamya, Peiping, August 31, 1958. 
2 A Hsinbua (New China) news agency release, September 9, 1958. 
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manual work. This campaign was inaugurated by the Union of Chinese Writers 
which sent its members to work at the blast furnaces and even promised to build a 
special plant for members of the intelligentsia. The Party Central Committee 
followed up this step with the publication on September 19,1958 of a decree 
reforming the country’s schools and higher educational establishments. Party 
organizations are to undertake the ideological reeducation of the youth. The first 
task is to root out prejudices against manual labor; young persons are to do 
“productivé work” as their contribution to the building of Communism. 

Following the example of the workers’ detachments the intelligentsia is also 
to be prepared to move about the country on the Party’s orders. A university 
professor must be ready, should the need arise, to work in the factory or commune. 
He must not remain a narrow specialist in one particular field, but know some- 
thing about farming and work in the factory. The decree further lays down that 
each labor unit is to be headed not by work specialists, but by Party functionaries. 
The latter are to assign the members of their unit to work; profession, specialty, 
and personal preference are to be ignored. The decree refers to the reform as the 
“revolution on the cultural and technical front,” following on the “revolution on 
the political front” of 1957. If the Chinese press is to be believed, one method 
adopted by the Party cadres of demonstrating the advantages to be gained from 
manual work was to take members of the intelligentsia to the communes at the 
beginning of the reform to see the peasants at work. 

The Chinese experiment seems to have met with the disapproval of the rest of 
the Communist bloc. The Soviet press had little to say about the communes; it 
had ‘obviously decided that silence was the best policy. Whenever they were 
mentioned, Soviet writers invariably adopted a somewhat different ideological 
standpoint than that of their neighbors. The Chinese Party Central Committee 
resolution of August 31, 1958 had stated that the introduction of the communes 


-was the first step in the program of building Communism in two to three years. 


Reports in the Soviet press restricted themselves to a description of the events 
taking place in China, were usually careful enough to avoid the use of the term 
“commune,” and refrained from any comment. From the Soviets’ standpoint the 
introduction of the communes at such an early stage-of development and the 
accompanying “leveling” tendencies are heretical. Stalin has already stated that the 
commune is the highest, not the initial, stage of development in the building of 
Communism.§ If the Soviet leaders wish to be consistent, they ought to polemicize 
with Mao. However, this would destroy the fiction of unity within the Com- 
munist camp and have far-reaching consequences. Accordingly, the Soviets have 
been ultfacareful in their evaluation of events in China. Soviet embassy attaché in 
Bonn Martynov remarked in a speech at Gauting, near Munich, that the com- 
munes are merely 2 means of mobilizing the masses for peaceful construction in 
the conditions characterizing the Chinese path to Communism, and that they 
would not be introduced into the Soviet Union. 
_ 3 Ibid., September 23, 1958. 
t Quoted in Der Aktuelle Osten, Bonn, January 7, 1959. 
E J. V. Stalin, Voprasy Leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1947, p. 505. 
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The satellites have also had their say. The most favorable response came from 
Bulgaria, where Party chief Todor Zhivkov announced the forthcoming mobili- 
zation of the whole population, including women. Everybody is to do 30—40 
days’ manual work per year, Party members included. The Czech press was 
positive, but guarded; it was quick to note that the communes are a typical 
Chinese way to Communism, applicable only to conditions in Asia. The Polish 
press did not publish the Chinese decree of August 31, 1958 until September 11, 
and then without any commentary. Hungary and Rumania adcoted a wait-and-see 
policy; reports on events in China were very brief. It is difficult to say to what 
extent the satellites’ attitude was determined by directives from: Moscow or by the 
local Party heads in each individual country. One thing is, however, certain: ‘The 
Chinese step will probably lead to greater rapprochement be-ween Moscow and 
the satellites. In the period of the “blooming of a hundred flowers” the latter were 
only too anxious to obtain Peiping’s support; now only the strict Stalinists seek 
such aid. The advantages gained by China during the Polish and Hungarian 
upheavals of 1956 appear to have been lost. < 


World reaction to the communes, possible pressure by the Soviet Union, the 
alarm of the people’s democracies, and the growing discontent inside China itself 
soon compelled the Chinese Party leaders to make a partial retreat. A Party 
Central Committee conference was held at Wuchang from November 28 through 
December 10 in an extremely tense atmosphere. It discussed the further develop- 
ment of the communes and passed a resolution similar in tone to Stalin’s article 
“Dizzy with Success” during collectivization in the USSR in tae early 1930’s. The 
resolution stressed the correctness of the introduction of the communes, but 
abandoned the thesis of the building of Communism within two to three years. It 
even appeared to accept the Soviet thesis that the communes were a means of 
mobilizing the masses in China, Even more surprising, it spoke not of the building 
of Communism, but of socialism. 


The conference then set about correcting the “excesses present in the first 
stage of the organization of the communes,” admitting, for example, that the 
average working day in the communes had lasted eighteen and, at times, twenty 
hours. The rank-and-file Party workers were held responsible for such unprece- 
dented exploitation. The monthly work schedule was then fixed at twenty days of 
twelve hours each, seven of eighteen hours, and three free. However, on free 
days commune members are to work at their ideological education and to do 
military training, in other words, have a normal eight-hocr working day. Im- 
portant too is the fact that “leveling” tendencies have now beer! thrown 
overboard. The original communes introduced the Communist principle of 
“from each according, to his ability, to each according to his needs.” The former 
entailed an eighteen- or twenty-hour working day, the latter was decided by the 
commune Party heads, the introduction of communal dining rooms making the 
Solution rather easy. The new decree has now reintroduced the old principle of 
reward according to work. Party members were also called to order for under- 
feeding workers. 
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The resolution abandoned for the present the idea of introducing the com- 
munes into urban areas. The reasons given for such a step were the existence of 
bourgeois, capitalist relics in the consciousness of the urban population and the 
practical difficulties which might be met with. It soon became clear, however, 
that the step was a tactical move and that the Party had decided, as was the case 
with the rural communes, to introduce urban communes and to legalize them 
later. The campaign followed normal Communist lines. ‘The 1958 harvest was a 
bumper one and the rural communes appear to be well supplied with produce. 
On the other hand, the urban population is short. Peiping’s heavy industry work- 
ers have had their monthly allocation of flour cut from twenty to twelve pounds. 
Possible reasons for this situation are bureaucracy and lack of transportation. A 
much more likely one is that the government is deliberately withholding supplies 
to the urban population and intelligentsia. The American weekly Time wrote on 
January 12, 1959 that the population is beginning to realize that this situation will 
last until it enrolls “voluntarily” in the communes. The resolution further hinted 
that there will shortly be a purge of primary Party cadres. 

Although the Chinese Communist Party has now abandoned the Communism- 
in-two-or-thtee-years principle, thus recognizing the leading role of the USSR, the 
original plan is still valid: mobilization and a new approach to work processes. 

The resolution also contains the prerequisites required for a “new leap forwards.” 
A favorite Communist trick is to exploit possible sources of grievance between 
the town and country. Living conditions are presently better in the rural areas; 
when the right moment comes, things may well be “adjusted” in favor of the 
urban dweller. Zigzags in pursuit of political goals are the rule in a Communist 
society. The mobilization of the population will further enable Peiping to be 
much more active on the foreign political scene than has been the case to date. 
Visitors to China have commented on the country’s growing arrogance. Of 
interest too is the fact that East German Premier Otto Grotewohl was in Peiping 
during the recent Berlin crisis. The objection that the makeshift Chinese industry 
would be useless in modern warfare can be countered with the reply that the 
Chinese are not thinking in terms of a normal war with its emphasis on superior 
weapons.® The forces of Chiang Kai-shek were better armed than the Communist, 
. but the latter proved capable of waging a civil war with primitive weapons and of 
exploiting the difficulties Nationalist China had to face as result of the war with 
Japan and the ensuing postwar collapse. 

In sum, the Wuchang resolution pointed to future measures inside China, 
which must of necessity be offset by foreign political steps as a means of detracting 
the population’s attention from the situation at home. On the other hand, the 
Soviet leaders are clearly unwilling to risk a full-scale war. This contradiction will 
form the basis of future Communist policy, a contradiction which neither Moscow 
nor Peiping will be able to solve at one fell swoop. R. Alexandrov 





6 See a series of articles on China published in the Munchener Merkur, Munich, in November and 
December 1958. 
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Culture 


‘. Some Thoughts on the Soviet Educational Reform 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress in April 1958 
on the reform of the USSR’s educational system, his September 1958 report, 
“On the Strengthening of the Links Between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System in the Country,” the ensuing dis- 
cussions at meetings and special conferences and in the press, the theses published 
by the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers in November, the so- 
called “nation-wide” discussion of them, and finally the unanimous ratification 
of the law reforming Soviet education by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR were 
` the main developments in the latest Soviet educational reform. Outwardly at least 
events followed closely the rules of Soviet etiquette. The opening paragraphs of 
articles and letters on the reform paid lip service to the wisdom and timeliness of 
Khrushchev’s plans. As is only too often the case, however, the actual course of 
events was not so smooth. A study of the reports on the nation-wide discussion 
will show that the original project was severely criticized. Even more important 
perhaps was the fact that the-criticism was not without results—the final document 
differed considerably from the original. Both the'Central Committee Presidium 
and Khrushchev were compelled to amend their plans. 


In September 1958, Khrushchev wrote that “in my opinion, all schoolchildren 
should without exception, on completing seven or eight grades, be [sent out] 
to do socially useful work in the factories, on the kolkhozes, and so on.”! He 
then suggested two alternatives. The first was that pupils who had completed 
seven or eight grades should then do special vocational training for another 
two or three years at school. The second was that “on completing eight years 
at school, all boys and girls will go and work in the factories” and catch up on 
their secondary education as best they can by means of correspondence courses 
or evening classes. Not until the end of the section on secondary schools was the 
point made that “there is the opinion that a relatively small number of... 
secondary polytechnical schools could be preserved, but with the essential 
condition that the amount of instruction in work habits and participation in 
productive work be increased.” The end result of the discussion as embodied in 
the law was that the general principle that “all youth aged 15—16 years be enrolled 
in socially useful work” remained, but the present measures for the reorgan- 
ization of the secondary school system are such that the principle itself is now 
nothing more than an empty phrase included in the law as a face-saving gesture 
to the Party First Secretary. Nor did the final text contain very much about the 
second possibility—“into the factory or into the field.” The November theses still 
held work in the factory and simultaneous study in one’s own time the main way 
of completing a secondary education.* The law in its final form simply referred 


1 Pravda, September 21, 1958. 
2 Ibid., November 16, 1958. 
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to such an idea as one of the three ways of obtaining a complete secondary 
education.’ 


Khrushchey’s first suggestion—the school to provide a special vocational 
training—has also gone. The November theses spoke very warily of this idea, 
mentioning only “general-educational polytechnical labor schools at secondary 
level with training in productive work,” that is types of schools giving training in 
factory or agricultural work. The law of December 24, 1958 was less precise, 
speaking only of “general-educational polytechnical labor schools at secondary 
level with training in production processes, in which persons who have completed 
the eight-year school receive over a period of three years a secondary education 
and vocational training.” President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the USSR A. I. Kairov, speaking at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on December 23, clarified the aim of such schools as follows: “One third of the 
time is spent on theoretical and practical training in production processes and 
productive work in this school’s curriculum, the remaining time being utilized 
for the study of general-educational disciplines.”4 There is no mention here of 
concentrating on vocational training. 


Since the law does not provide for any particular method of selection for the 
ninth to eleventh grades, it can be said that the existing Soviet secondary school 
system has on the whole been preserved. The seven-year school has now become 
an eight-year one, and the ten-year school offering a complete secondary education 
is now an eleven-year. The additional year is intended, as Kairov put it, to aid 
“vocational training: for [future] work in one of the branches of the economy...” 
Khrushchev’s original idea of sending all schoolchildren out to work on the 
completion of seven or eight years schooling has been replaced by a comparatively 
mild measure envisaging some form of vocational training in the senior grades 
of the secondary school. A compulsory eight-year school is to be introduced. As 
was also the case earlier, youth leaving school with an incomplete secondary 
education will either enter the technical schools or else go out to work. Some of 
those in the latter group will enter the newly formed technical schools offering 
vocational training in various aspects of industrial work. 


The law has, as distinct from the theses, left the secondary school more or 
less as an independent unit. Many young persons will combine work and study, 
that is, work during the day and study in the evenings, or vice-versa, as the 
case may be, depending on shift work. The number of such youths is to be 
doubled by 1965. There is, however, nothing new in this. Graduates from the 
normal secondary or from such evening schools will as at present still have the 
right to enter the higher educational establishments. Insofar as the method of 
selection for the latter has remained unchanged, such proposals as schools 
for gifted children, for example, appear superfluous. Both the September note 
and the November theses spoke of the latter in some detail, if somewhat 
guardedly. Neither the law, nor Kairov’s report mention schools for gifted 





3 Ibid., December 25, 1958. 
4 Thid., December 24, 1958. 
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children. The former clearly states that enrollment into the higher educational 
establishments must take place “on the basis of a completed secondary education,” 
and not on the basis of special schools. Judging by the September note Khrush- 
chev imagined that such enrollment would take the following form: “The higher 
educational establishment ought to accept young persons who already have some 
experience of life and [have done] some practical work. The reorganization of 
the secondary school will help to solve this problem correctly.” The higher 
educational establishments were evidently to admit gifted children from the 
special schools too. However, a reorganization on the basis of the principle 
that all youth was to do “practical work” did not take place. The law formulatea 
the principle of admission thus: “Priority in admission to the higher educational 
establishments is to be given to persons [who have done] some practical work.” 
This does not imply that secondary school graduates may not enter them. It is 
the normal practice to give preference to persons who have done some form o? 
productive work. In 1957, 30% of all day students had done such work, a figure 
calculated on the basis of the report of Minister of Higher Education V. P. Elyutia 
at the December 1958 session of the Supreme Soviet. 


Khrushchev’s proposals were to some extent implemented in the reorganiza- 
tion of the structure of Soviet higher education, at least, much more so than in th 
secondary school system. His September proposal was that “in most technical 
higher educational establishments studies should be combined with productivz 
work on the basis ofa system of evening classes or correspondence courses” 
during the first two courses. This proposal has not been applied to those 
technical faculties teaching complex theoretical subjects on the initial courses, 
ot to nontechnical higher educational establishments. In October Minister cf 
Higher Education Elyutin stated: “As far as the humanities [studied] at the 
universities, teachers colleges, and other higher educational establishments are 
concerned, students’ work in the factories may not be connected with... ther 
` future specialty. ... In the humanities instruction can be organized combining 
it with work, sometimes for one year, and sometimes for two or three.” Now, 
any reference to teachers colleges has dropped the idea of work not connected 
with specialty. All that is said about the humanities is that “specialists in tre 
humanities must have . . . a certain amount of experience in socially useful work?’ 
However, since normal research work comes into this category, this vagre 
statement may well cover up refusals to work in the factories. 


Unsuccessful with his plans for the secondary schools and higher educational 
establishments, Khrushchev has, judging by the law of December 24, 1953, 
only partly succeeded in implementing his idea that students must do some form 
of work. The secondary, general-educational school has been preserved, although 
its curriculum now includes some elements of vocational training—this is all that 
the “increased links with life” have come to mean. The principle of uninterrupted 
schooling from the primary school right through to graduation at the high=r 
educational establishment has, despite certain reservations, been kept. The generel- 


5 Vostnik vysshei shkoly, No. 10 (1958), p. 7. 
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educational polytechnical schools at secondary level are still to prepare youth 
primarily for entry into the higher educational establishments. A youth graduating 
from the eleventh grade as, say, a trained locksmith, will settle down to work in 
a factory much more quickly than the present tenth-grade graduate. Nevertheless 
both will psychologically be unprepared for manual labor. As before, the eleventh- 
grade graduate will try to get into a higher educational establishment, the only 
way of obtaining some sort of independence and social prestige under Soviet 
conditions. Manual labor is unattractive because it is so badly paid. As long as 
this remains the case youth will aim higher, and unsuccessful applicants will 
become discontented. It is precisely such discontent which Khrushchev endeav- 
ored to remove by proposing that so many obstacles should be placed in the 
way of youth’s entrance into the secondary and higher educational establish- 
ments that it would in the long run be compelled to accept the idea of doing 
manual work. 

Here he came up against public opinion, as expressed in the “nation-wide” 
discussion of the report and theses. It must be stressed that the main opposition 
did not come from the ministers concerned, Minister of Education of the RSFSR 
E. C. Afanasenko, for example, whole-heartedly supported the measure aimed 
at sending all pupils over the age of fifteen out to work.® Minister of Higher 
Education Elyutin analyzed Khrushchev’s plans in considerable detail in his 
speeches,” while Head of the Main Administration for Labor Reserves B. I. Zelenko ` 
wanted to go even much further than the Party boss.® On the other hand, parents, 
teachers, school and university heads took up arms against any suggestions 
that pupils should, on finishing the eighth grade, be sent out to work. The main 
objection—that premature cessation of studies would have an adverse effect on 
the children’s development—was developed in some detail by T. Medynsky in 
Literaturnaya gazeta: 


Fifteen is the age when a person is just beginning to develop. The slightest 
mistake, even a mere lack of tact or carelessness, given the exceptionally sharp 
reactions found at this age, may and [often] does lead to serious consequences which 
cannot be corrected later. . .. Imagine a young person entering... life. ... Many 
difficulties confront children in the factory: they are formally taken on and formally 
fitted in. And then? But “we are not responsible” for [what happens] then. ... 
But someone must be responsible for a lad of fifteen. Work is a great educational 
force ..., but work in itself, without someone’s firm hand, is not a cure-all and does 
not solve all the problems of upbringing facing us.? 


On December 2, 1958, Pravda noted that some readers were afraid that work 
would have a detrimental effect on an adolescent’s health. 

Even were it possible to ignore parents’ misgivings, teachers, heads of 
schools, and university professors had to be heeded. They made it quite clear that 
a disruption in studies would jeopardize the supply of highly qualified workers 

© Uchitelshaya gazeta, August 14, 1958. 

T Vesinik vysshei shkoly, op. ctt., pp. 3-16; Pravda, September 17, 1958. 


8 Komsomolskaya pravda, August 26, 1958; Pravda, September 10, 1958. 
° Literaturnaya gazeta, December 20, 1958. 
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for the country’s economy. Member of the Academy of Sciences and Nobel 
Prize Winner N. N. Semenov, corresponding member of the Academy of Ped- 
agogical Sciences Arsenev, Moscow University Rector I. T. Petrovsky, and many 
others stressed this fact. President of the Academy of Sciences A. N. Nesmeyanov 
was extremely outspoken on this score: “We have quite a good educational 
system.... Secondary school graduates... should have the chance to enter 
a higher educational establishment if they want to and if they possess the 
necessary ability.” +° Khrushchev had asked in his September report: “Boys and 
girls presently finish the ten-year school at the age of seventeen. Immediately ' 
afterwards they enter a [higher educational establishment], which they leave 
between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-three. What sort of a specialist is 
thus produced?’’1! Nesmeyanov countered: 


Each stage of education and each subject has its own best age. My experience 
shows that the best age for study in a higher educational establishment is from 
seventeen to twenty-two or twenty-three years. Each delay of a year is a loss from 
the physiological standpoint and an enormous loss to the state.... An important 
requisite, in my opinion, must be the insistence on and implementation of the 
{principle of] uninterrupted education. ... Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
take up studies [again], even if only a year has been lost.2? 


He also rejected the idea of evening classes, stating that children study better 
in the mornings. A letter from Leningrad University stated: “The new [partly 
correspondence-course, partly full-time] educational system must be introduced 
only with the conviction that it is better than the old one. Meanwhile, experience 
has not shown that study by correspondence course has any essential advantages 
over full-time study. Mastering theoretical knowledge on a large scale, which 
is a particular characteristic of university [studies], necessitates uninterrupted 
study.” 13 

. The recent reform has thus not solved the problem of dissatisfied secondary 
school graduates nor that of finding additional supplies of manpower. Very 
little is left of the original plans. Youth is still unwilling to do poorly paid manual 
work, to be regimented by the state, to surrender its right to choice of profession 
and place of work. The history of Khrushchev’s plans for the reform of the 
educational system has shown that arbitrary bureaucratic methods cannot 
always be used in such a complex society as that in the USSR today,,and that this 
society has in turn to some extent passed beyond the control of the Party dic- 
tatorship. In 1938, Stalin was a dictator whose very word was law; Khrushchev 
has shown in 1958 that he still has a long way to go yet in order to reach 
such a position. . D> Burg 





10 Thid. ` ` 
11 Pravda, September 21, 1958. 

13 Literaturnaya gazeta, op. cit. 

13 Vasinik vysshei shkoly, op. ett. p. 20. 
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Soviet Society 


The, Komsomol/and the Armed Forces 


The events which followed the death of Stalin—the Beria Affair, Malen- 
kov’s removal, the denunciation of the cult of Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress—shook the USSR, the younger members of Soviet society being most 
affected, above all young persons in the armed forces. There was a noticeable 
decline in discipline, doubts as to the correctness of Party propaganda arose, and 
the idea got about that “everything is going to be different now.” Komsomol 
work in the Army was seriously undermined by the fact that Komsomol members 
were on demobilization sent to the virgin lands to lend a hand with the work 
there. This in turn led to a rush to leave the Komsomol, Once Stalin’s firm grip 
was removed Party political work in the armed forces began to fall off with 
remarkable speed. Komsomol work was almost brought to a standstill. This was 
confirmed by the comments in the Soviet press on the dismissal of Marshal 
Zhukov from his posts as Minister of Defense and head of the Soviet armed 
forces in the fall of 1957: “The erroneous course [pursued by] the former Minister 
of Defense of curtailing Party political work in the Army could not but cause 
serious harm to Komsomol work in the Army.”! There had been a marked 
' absence of articles on Komsomol work in the military press over the period 
1954—57. o 

This fact is best explained by the abolition of those departments responsible 
for Komsomol work. This change in the political organs’ structure could only 
have been carried out on instructions from above, from higher Party organs. 
‘The result was that officers and political workers began to ignore the Komsomol. 
Those political workers located far away from the central authorities quickly 
began to take advantage of the general atmosphere ‘to ignore the Komsomol 
organizations completely.* The indifference met with everywhere damped 
somewhat the initiative of those young persons anxious to make a career for 
themselves in the youth organization. 

The decree of the October 1957 Party Central Committee plenary session, 
“On the Improvement in Party Political Work in the Soviet Army and Navy,” 
was a clear expression of the Party’s alarm at the relaxation of discipline, the low 
morale, and various manifestations undesirable from a political standpoint. It was 
all too obvious that the Party’s influence was on the wane. A Pravda editorial 
on the decree referred to Lenin’s statement that “wherever... political work 
is most carefully carried out among the troops . . ., there will not be any laxity in 
the Army...’ Later articles in the Soviet military press containing directives 
for the primary Komsomol organizations confirmed the lack of discipline in 
the Soviet armed forces. Komsomol ideological work was to aim at “the.. 


1 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), p. 29. 


2 Thid., p. 48. 
. 3 Pravda, November 3, 1957. 
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training of troops in the spirit of devotion to the homeland and the Communist 
Party, the [development] in them of a feeling of responsibility for the fate of the 
homeland, a readiness to carry out their military duty with honor and dignity.” * 
Discussing the problem of morals and general behavior in the services, Krasnaya 
zvezda wrote that 


there are unfortunately Komsomol organizations in the Army and Navy which 
set about instilling into the youth a.high-minded sense of discipline in an unsatis- 
factory manner, turn a blind eye to amoral acts, do not wage a decisive struggle 
against drunkenness, hooliganism, . . . and a discourteous attitude towards women.® 


When the Soviet leaders set about rectifying the situation in October 1957, 
they initially ignored the Komsomol. The decree removing Zhukov from his 
posts made no reference to Komsomol work. Meetings held by Party activists 
throughout the country to discuss the decree did not bring up the queston of 
the Komsomol either. However, the Army political organs quickly realized that 
Komsomol aid was indispensable in the fulfillment of the tasks set them in the 
October 1957 decree. Throughout December 1957 talks were held by Army poli- 
tical organs on the problem of the part to be played by the Komsomol in Party 
political work. Two opinions were expressed. The first was that the youth 
organization should be given full authority and called upon to play an active 
patt in political work; the other took the view that the Komsomol should be 
left in its present position. Support for the first opinion came mainly from the 
outlying military districts, but was at first not too well received by the Main 
Political Administration. The latter was in fact opposed to the idea. A lead article 
in Krasnaya zvezda of December 4, 1957 insisted that Komsomol members were to 
serve as a model for others, and nothing more: “One of the main [tasks] of the 
Komsomol organization is the struggle for the leading role of [its] members in 
studies and service.” On December 12, 1957, however, the same newspaper 
adopted a rather different standpoint: “The ideological education of the youth is 
the most important task of the Komsomol organizations.” The issue carried an 
article by First Deputy Head of the Political Administration of the Kiev Military 
District Major General A. Gromov, which left no doubt as to the outcome of the 
argument: “It is completely clear that Party political work among the troops 
cannot be improved without stepping up the role of the Komsomol organizations 
in the training of young soldiers.” The argument proved, however, to be a 
rather protracted one and the final decision on the question did not appear until 
April 4, 1958 when Krasnaya zvezda stated: 


The ideological and political training of young soldiers, the struggle to excel 
in studies, for exemplary service conduct is of paramount importance in the life of 
the Army and Fleet Komsomol. 

This decision restored to the Komsomol the rights which it had enjoyed prior 
to Stalin’s death. The ensuing campaign led to various steps being taken. First, 
Aide to the Head of the Main Political Administration for Komsomol Work 


* Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit. 
E Krasnaya zvezda, December 14, 1958, 
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Colonel G. Shatunov was replaced by Colonel V. Lysenko who had had many 
years experience as a worker in the Air Force Komsomol organizations. Lysenko’s 
remark at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress to the effect that “many young 
activists had been promoted” to do youth work after the October 1957 Komsomol 
plenary session points to a rather thorough purge of slack officials. Early in 1958 
the Army and Navy departments responsible for Komsomol work were restored 
and some amendments made in the organization’s statutes. Earlier only officers 
could be elected as Komsomol secretaries in battalions and units; now ordinary 
soldiers and noncommissioned officers ate eligible for election. This move was 
presumably intended as an incentive to those Komsomol members anxious to 
make a career in the organization. The new statutes word the amendments as 
follows: “Democracy has been considerably extended inside the Komsomol. 
The limits of criticism and self-criticism have been extended. The Komsomol 
organizations have been granted greater rights.”? 


Reports on routine annual Komsomol meetings give a good idea of the new 
tights acquired by the Soviet youth organization. It is now entitled to criticize 
military training and service, including the conduct and attitude of those officers 
and noncommissioned officers who are Komsomol members towards service 
and the rank-and-file soldiers, excluding, of course, any instructions and 
orders issued by them.§ The military press now does its best to play up the 
Komsomol’s importance in order to remove any bitter memories of earlier 
attempts to abolish the organization in the armed forces and to interest young 
persons in the possibility of making a career in it. The Party may also be aiming 
at reviving a right granted the Komsomol in 1938, but then annulled in 1940 as 
having failed to improve discipline, that of having the rank and file keep an eye 
on officers and noncommissioned officers as a means of putting an end to “cover- 
up” associations. 

The months immediately following the October 1957 plenary session did not 
bring about any marked improvement in Komsomol work. In February 1958, 
Colonel Lysenko published an article in Molodoi Kommunist entitled “For a Step- , 
ping-up of Komsomol Work in Units and Ships,” which devoted considerably 
more space to the shortcomings than to the successes in such work. Lysenko 
noted that by no means all Komsomol groups took the trouble to make sure that 
their members take their political studies seriously, and that the approach to such 
matters as the study of military traditions is far too flippant. Turning to studies 
in general, discipline, and social competition, Lysenko remarked: 

Many Komsomol organizations turn a blind eye to the fact that some 
soldiers, including Komsomol members, take on fewer individual obligations. 

We still have.some Komsomol heads, and even whole bureaus, trying to 
create the false [impression that] everything is well as far as discipline goes in their 
organizations, are unwilling, as the saying goes, “to put their house in order,” and 


6 Komsomolskaya pravda, Aptil 17, 1958. 
7 Ibid. 


8 Krasmaya zvezda, November 3, 1957 and December 14, 1958. 
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instead of being exacting turn a blind eye to infringers of discipline. Inadmissible 
too is the fact that some Komsomol activists do not set themselves up as an Semple 
in the observance of military discipline.’ 


Lysenko made the rather starting admission that young soldiers are so unwilling 
to carry out instructions or to attend conversation groups or lectures that the « 
local Army organization has to order them to do so. His description of a typical 
Komsomol meeting requires no comment: 


The speaker read the report in a monotonous tone, keeping to [his notes] 
and not looking at the [audience]. The Komsomol membe-s whispered among 
themselves, some were reading newspapers, some were dozing. The debates did 
not liven matters up either. The speakers mounted the rostrum one after the other 
and, taking “speeches” prepared in advance out of their pockets, read them spirit- 
lessly. Finally, one of the Komsomol members tabled a motion to end the debates. 
All... supported him.... Oné more note that a session had been held appeared 
in the bureau’s work plan.1° 


Lysenko quotes many examples of the manner in which a “formalistic” 
approach crushes any initial enthusiasm, Komsomol work as often as not coming 
down to the mechanical holding of meetings and the collection of members’ 
contributions. The indifference is apparently found throughout the „political 
organs at all levels, not just in the lower ones. The only success listed is the 
extension of Komsomol links with civilian organizations. The fact that the 
article was specially written to mark the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet armed 
forces speaks volumes. Accepted practice has it that on such occasions only 
successes are to be mentioned. The situation must be serious indeed. 


Recent reports give no indication that matters have taken a turn for the better. 
Krasnaya zvezda was complaining well on into 1958 that “Komsomol heads are 
not interested in what the youth reads [or] enjoys. As a result many Komsomol 
members only take adventure stories from the library.” A little later, the same 
newspaper noted that. 


some of the Komsomol heads do not show the persistence expected of them in 
the fulfillment of the decisions of the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress. In some 
units this matter was approached in a flippant manner: the congress materials were 
discussed ..., the corresponding resolutions taken and everyone wes satisfied at 
that.12 s 


On December 9, 1958, it complained that the Komsomol spends so much 
time finding outstanding sportsmen that it ignores problems of morale. A lead 
article of December 14, 1958 in the same newspaper called on military drganiza- 
tions to criticize at their annual meetings Komsomol burezus which do not set 
about improving discipline in the correct manner. A further complaint was that 
the ideological training of the youth is carried out in far too superficial a manner. 





* Molodei Kommeunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 61—62. 
10 Tid., p. 63. i ; 
11 Kramaya zvezda, May 29, 1958. 

13 Thid., July 29, 1958. 
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Summing up, it can be said that prior to the crisis of 1953—57, the Komsomol 
organs had been of considerable help to the Army political organs. Such help 
primarily took the form of daily political supervision of the rank-and-file soldiers, 
which made it possible to nip any unwelcome manifestations in the bud. The 
Komsomol further took on itself the task of instructing young servicemen, thus 
leaving the political organs free to do other work. The crisis of 1953-57 consid- 
erably cut the ground away from under the political organs, and to date there 
is no reason to presume that attempts to step up Komsomol work have been 
overly successful. Contacts with civilign organizations are of no great importance. 
They will not help to develop a “feeling of responsibility for the fate of the home- 

land,” in fact the rank and file will now be in a position to find out what the 
population at large thinks of the situation in the USSR. 

Komsomol.work is further hampered by the fact that the new draftees into 
the Army and Navy are prior to their recruitment already affected by anti-Party 
moods and regard Komsomol work as an infringement on their spare time. ‘The 
most the political organs can hope for is that each unit will at least have some 
individuals prepared to make a career in the Komsomol in order to maintain to 
some extent the fiction that work is proceeding satisfactorily. There is, however, 
the fact that Komsomol work has long lost any attraction for the youth and can 
only be stepped up by administrative decrees. The situation of Komsomol 
organizations in the armed forces is merely a reflection of the crisis presently 
confronting the Komsomol movement as a whole throughout the country. 


A. Kruzhin 


REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Sovist Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 1, 1959 


Issue No. 1, 1959 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist appeared on the 
eve of the Twenty-first Party Congress, hence the editors considered it of im- 
portance to begin with a lead article glorifying the Party, “The Inspirer and 
Organizer of the Soviet People’s Struggle for the Victory of Communism.” The 
article repeats what has been said time and again in the past—that the building 
of the Communist state would have been impossible without the Party. Whenever. 
the Soviet press talks about the Party, it never misses the opportunity to bring 
up the anti-Party group. On this occasion the final word szems to have beer 
spoken on the subject since everybody is dragged in: “At the June 1957 Party 
Central Committee plenary session the Party unmasked and defeated the anti- 
Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, Bulganin, Shepilov, whick. 
opposed a Leninist course -. .” The remarkable thing here is that Bulganin, whe 
was until March 1958 head of the Soviet government, and Shepilov, who wa: 
usually never actually included in the group, but merely left on one side as theiz 
supporter, are now included. The article then quotes output figures for pig iron, 
steel, electric power, chemical products, and so on, as examples of Soviet successes, 
achieved thanks to the Party. 

The main section in this issue, entitled “A Discussion of the Theses of 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s Report at the Twenty-first Party Congress,” differs 
from earlier discussions of the theses in Kommunist by the fact that the Part7 
. elite has taken up the pen to express its opinion. The first article comes from 
Kommunist’s chief editor F. Konstantinov, “A New Period in the Building of 
Communism,” and begins with a characterization’ of the, as the writer calls it, 
atomic epoch. 

Of most importance when Ae what characterizes our epoch from the ~ 
socialist, world-wide historical point of view is the revolutionary transition from a 
capitalism which has outlived its day to a new socialist society. The victory cf 
socialism in the USSR and the successful building of a new society in the people's 
democracies are the main social content of the modern epoch. 


Taking the victory of socialism as something final and assured, Konstantinov 
pauses to list the factors which supposedly confirm this success. First, he asser-s 
that the victory of socialism is connected with the fact that the exploitation of 
man by man has been done away with for ever, and that any “parasitical elemenzs 
living at the expense of the people” have been finally destroyed. Then he notes 
that the victory of socialism has also seen the end of national inequalities. As is 
all too obvious, this remark is intended for the benefit of America. . 

With the pompous tone which has become a permanent characteristic of the 
Soviet press the article talks of the “sharp rise” in the Soviet economy: “High 
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tempi in economic progress are the characteristic feature of the USSR’s develop- 
ment, arising from the nature of the socialist means of production, from the 
action of new motive forces and production incentives.” The victory of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has supposedly given a lie to the fable that private enterprise, 
profit, and competition are the decisive factors in any economicand social progress. 
Of course, the writer carefully avoids any mention of incentives such as medals, 
ptizes, bonuses, and so on, all based on the very principle of competition and 
material interest in one’s work. On the rather tricky problem of Stakhanovism 
the tongue-on-check explanation of the movement is given that 

when the Stakhanovite Movement arose, one European capitalist used to ask 

Soviet people: What is the source of this movement? He complained about his 

workers: They did not adopt the work methods of the Soviet workers and, instead 

of competing for higher labor productivity, they organized strikes. 

Such arguments are intended to prove that socialist competition and shock- 
work tactics arise naturally from socialist conditions. Production relations in the 
USSR too are determined by socialist competition since the conditions give birth 
to the new man—homo Sovieticus—with a new attitude towards work and society, 
and with new moral standards. In sum, the Communist Party runs society much 
better than a democratic government. 

Turning to theoretical problems, Konstantinov qualifies socialism as only 
the first and lowest form of a Communist social and economic formation. Re- 
ferring to Marx’ Kritik des Gothaer-Programms, he writes: “From the standpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism, socialist society, as distinct from full Communism, has 
not yet developed on its own basis, but on that which is created by capitalism.” 
In other words, socialism still contains relics of capitalism. This revelation, in 
turn, gives the essence of Konstantinov’s article—to prove that the numerous 
shortcomings in the USSR by no means contradict the assertion as to the su- 
periority of the socialist system over the capitalist. Thus, whatever is bad and 
undesirable in the Soviet Union can be explained away as “birthmarks” of 
capitalism, while all achievements are credited to the socialist system. Further, 
Communism is “a higher level of development of production forces and labor 
productivity than that which exists in the most powerful capitalist country, the 
United States, and than that which has been created [to date] in the USSR.” 
The Soviet Union which is advancing from socialism to Communism is accord- 
ingly opening up before mankind unlimited prospects of social progress, and 
is now in the final stage of transition. 

New phenomena, such as the Communist labor brigades, are seen as examples 
of the remarkable progress made in the building of Communism. Basing himself 
on Lenin, Konstantinov tries to prove that the brigades are merely a continuation 
of the principle of Communist Labor applied during the Civil War. Although 
Lenin called Communist Labor “free labor for society, labor without quotas, 
without expectation of reward, work as a primary vital need,” no mention is 
made of the fact that today labor is invariably linked with payment and is in turn 
dependent on it. Realizing, however, his weak spot, Konstantinov writes by 
way of defense: 


It would be incorrect, in connection with the growth in the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the masses, with the development of the Communist labor brigades’ 
movement, to relax the operation of the principle of the material stimulation of 
workers. 


There can be little doubt that Konstantinov’s article expresses the present 
Party line. On war, a problem which is discussed so often by the Party leaders, 
he writes: 


Most important of all for a people who have become the master of a Ee 
after a revolution is the defense of the achievements of socialism, the safeguarding 
of the movement towards Communism, ... the securing of a firm peace. 


Examining the world situation today, Konstantinov notes that the free 
world is relying on atomic and nuclear weapons and on military bases and then 
issues the threat that “the production of these weapons by the Russians and their 
Air Force’s remarkable progress have long ago deprived this idea of any meaning.” 
The conclusion drawn by the article is that the USSR has already passed through 
the transitional stage from socialism to Communism and is about to engage in 
the all-round development of society. 


Next comes a short article by First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee N. Podgorny, “The Ukraine in the Seven-Year Plan,” which is 
concerned mainly with the achievements in the economic and political fields of > 
` the republic in question. His conclusions. dovetail with Konstantinov’s article: 


Not only a material and technical base, but also a high level of consciousness 
of all members of society are needed for the transition to Communism, while a 
Communist consciousness, as is known, is developed and steeled in the process of 
the struggle for the fulfillment of economic plans, as a result of the Party’s wide- 
spread work in the ideological education of the masses. 


An article by A. A. Andreev, a member of Stalin’s Politburo and presently 
member of the Party Central Committee Presidium, entitled “The Growth in the 
Prosperity of the People and the Work of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies,” 
. has much to say about the bright prospects for the future. However, speaking 
of daily life in the USSR, Andreev is willy-nilly compelled to broach some 
problems of the negative sides of Soviet life. He mentions, for example, hooli- 
ganism and drunkenness, which have of late both been causing the Party con- 
siderable trouble and embarrassment. Although such excesses atise partly as a 
protest against the oppressive conditions in the USSR, Andreev goes out of his 
way to prove that this is not so: 


Drunkenness and... hooliganism are in clear contradiction to our social 
structure. ‘These harmful relics have only been maintained because a blind eye has 
been turned at them and not because there are any other reasons for them: While 
drunkenness among workers earlier could be explained by the difficult social 
conditions, now our people have no reason to overindulge themselves and it is 
time for us to put an end to this vice, which is completely intolerable in the condi- 
tions of the material, political, and cultural rise of the Soviet country. 
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President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. Nesmeyanov’s “Science 
and the Building of Communism” is nothing more or less than the assertion that 
science is flourishing in the transitional stage from socialism to Communism. 
Tt cannot, of course, be gainsaid that the Soviets have of recent years, made 
remarkable progress in the scientific field. Speaking of science and its role in 
Party policy, he writes: 


The tasks of nuclear physics pass, naturally, far beyond the limits of the problems 
of present-day atomic power. It studies problems which today are not yet of practical 
importance, but which are essential for an understanding of the structure of a 
nucleus and mastery of nuclear processes... . What today concerns purely scientific 
problems of the structure of atomic nuclei and nuclear interactions may tomorrow 
unexpectedly prove to be the basis for important technical uses. 

The threat here is all too obvious. 

Even the academician cannot avoid paying lip service to the Party when he 
writes that during the new seven-year plan greater use must be made of the 
country’s natural resources, and industry better located in relation to the sources 
of raw material. ( 

An article by Doctor of the Economic Sciences L. Gatovsky, “The Socialist 
Principle of Material Interest and the Use of Money in Trade Relations,” attempts 
to explain the present contradiction between one of Lenin’s theses and the 
situation in the USSR today. Lenin held that money would disappear in the 
future, but this is not the case in the USSR. Gatovsky has to prove that money, 
material interest, and incentives to personal initiative (with money, of course) 
follow on naturally and logically from Lenin’s thesis: “The transition to direct 
calculation without money will become possible when the level of productive 
forces ensures a surplus and enormous reserves of material benefits, when a 
single Communist national property has been consolidated, when social differences 
in work and the need to remunerate it [with money] have disappeared.” 

An article by Chairman of the Council for the Study of Productive Forces 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Academician V. Nemchinov, “Some 
Problems of the Planning of the National Economy,” praises the wisdom of 
Khrushchey’s economic measures. An article by the author of the novel The 
Brothers Ershov, V. Kochetov, entitled “Features of the Soviet Worker,” sets out 
to trace the péychological upheavals which have taken place in the USSR during 
the transition from socialism to Communism. It is, at least for Soviet writers, 
an all too easy step from psychology to politics. When the workers are discussed, 
the questions raised are so trivial that they say absolutely nothing. 

The final section contains reviews of the.symposium Communists, devoted 
to Lenin, and to the book The Mind of Modern Russia by Professor Hans Kohn. 
‘The very heading of the latter review, “A History from a False Standpoint,” needs 
no further comment. The book is branded as a deliberate falsification of the truth 
and dismissed as being full of malice at the fact that Communism is conquering 
capitalism. A. Gae 
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Voprosy filosofii 


Organ of the Institute of Philosophy of the Acadamy of Sciences of the USSR 
Published in Moscow, Nos. 6—12, 1958. 


During the second half of 1958 the main theme in the magazine Voprosy 
filosofii was the struggle against revisionism in the field of philosophy. Almost 
every issue carried articles attacking revisionism in philosophy, sociology, and 
state theory. According to Soviet ideologists, the countries most affected by 
revisionism are Poland and Yugoslavia and those Communist parties outside 
the Communist bloc, particularly in America, France, and Italy. The East German 
Bloch group, which has already been censured by the East German Communist . 
Party, is also being attacked by the Soviets. The material published in Voprosy 
fwosofé reveals that certain young philosophers have mainly been objecting to 
Party control of philosophy. These so-called revisionists are defending freedom 
of philosophical thought, are opposed to the spiritual censureship exercised by the 
Soviet Party Central Committee, to the dogmatization of the basic Marxist principles 
in the very form postulated by official Party ideologists, and maintain that these 
postulates long ago became lifeless dogmas impeding freedom of thought and 
all philosophical progress. Many revisionists have gone even further: They have 
rebelled against the principle of partiinost (Party spirit) in philosophy, justly 
asserting that this principle is incompatible with the one and only task of philos- 
ophy—the search for objective truth. Soviet ideologists are, in tam, contesting 
the assertion that the principle of partiinos# in philosophy and learning leads to 
relativism and hinders the search for objective truth. They maintain that, although 
objective truth is obviously not dependent on classes, the cognition of such truth 
is accessible to one class only—the proletariat, and in practice only to its avant- 
garde, the Communist Party. 


The Soviet leaders are naturally only too well aware of the dangers involved 
in a possible loss of complete control over philosophy. Dialectical and historical 
materialism are so outdated in relation to contemporary thought that no reason- 
able arguments can be advanced in their defense~hence Soviet ideologists’ fear 
of revisionism. An interesting point is that M.D. Kammari’s article ‘The 
Revisionistic Myth of the ‘Liberation’ of Learning from Ideology” in issue 
No. 7 of Voprosy filosofi does not apply the principle of partiinost to mathematics, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, and biology. Until quite recently “bourgeois” 
genetics and “religious obscurantism” in biology in connection with Mendel’s 
laws were constantly being attacked. Suddenly, not only mathematics and 
physics, which had also been attacked in connection with the Theory of Relativity, 
but also biology ceased being “feudal, bourgeois or proletarian.” In addition, 
the position of physics is presently not very clear. Although the Theory of 
Relativity is now recognized and some of its tenets even used in support of the 
principles of dialectical materialism, the view that the universe is finite in time 
and space is still denied. This view stems directly from the latest discoveries in 
the field of physics and Soviet scientists find themselves in a dilemmas since they 
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recognize these discoveries but deny the conclusions drawn from them. None- 
theless, physics and biology are accorded a certain amount of independence. 
Earlier, the class independence of language and formal logic had also been pro- 
claimed. In other words, modern Soviet Marxists have been compelled to retreat 
from their initial total ideology: 

M. D. Kammari’s article is full of attacks on the Polish writers Wiatr and 
Baumann for endeavoring to remove the social sciences from the control of 
ideology. While the natural sciences can no longer be subordinated completely 
to ideology, in spite of recent Soviet attempts to do so, the humanities have not 
been so fortunate—they are to remain bound hand and foot. Wiatr and Baumann 
protest against such subordination on the grounds that “the social function of 
ideology... consists mainly in the working out of... social myths uniting 
society about an elite either in power or striving for it...”.(p. 7). Kammari 
objects that ideologies in this sense are only “bourgeois,” “idealistic” ones, and 
that this statement by no means refers to the “‘scientific ideology” of dialectical 
and historical materialism. A. clear line is drawn between ideology as a general 
concept and a scientific ideology. The Polish writers’ efforts to justify themselves 
by the fact that Marxism is not an ideology at all, but, as a matter of fact, a science, 
are rejected by the Soviets on the grounds that a science always contains much 
that is unresearched, has not been carefully investigated, or else has to be assumed, 
whereas everything in Marxism is precise and true. Marxism turns out to be not a 
science, but a scientific ideology. This “scientific ideology” stands above science, 
and all new scientific discoveries incompatible with it must be declared false 
without any attempt to check them with the scientific methods used, irrespective 
of whether the latter are adequate for the science in question. A desire for such 
a check is tantamount to liberating science from ideology, which is exactly what 
many revisionists would like and what Soviet ideologists deny as a “revisionistic 
myth.” 

Other Soviet articles on the same subject are a lead article “Against Revi- 
sionism in the Field of Philosophy” (No. 10); N. A. Sadowski’s “A History of 
Marxist Philosophy Through the Distorting Mirror of Revisionism” (No. 10); 
“Unmask Contemporary Revisionism Once and For All” (No. 10); V. S. Mo- 
lodtsov’s “The Class and Gnosiological Foundations of Revisionism” (No. 12). 
Such a large number of articles on this topic show how worried the Soviet leaders 
are. There is furthermore a special series of articles on revisionism in the field of 
teachings on the state and of political economy. Examples here are D. I. Ches- 
nokov’s “On the Functions of the Soviet Socialist State” (No. 7); V. V. Niko- 
laev’s “‘/Aegainst Revisionistic Distortions of Marxist-Leninist Teachings on the 
State” (No. 11); I. N. Dvorkin’s “On Reformistic Theories on the Second 
Industrial Revolution” (No. 12). As far as the question as to the role of the state 
is concerned, Yugoslav writers come in for severe criticism here. If Voprosy 
filosofii is to be believed, the Yugoslavs write that the state apparatus, which owns 
and administers property, is the source of bureaucracy and tendencies to 
make the state all-powerful. Such a socialist state turns into a retarding 
factor and, through its control of property, has much in common with an 
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imperialist state. The latter, by restricting private property, stands above classes. In 
a word, the Yugoslavs cannot find any difference in principle between a “socialist” 
and “capitalist” state. 


They are also constantly being attacked foc regarding the East and West as 
military blocs, and not as ideological ones. The essence of the matter is probably 
that revisionistic deviations are an expression of the fact that the revisionists have 
ceased regarding the so-called socialist state as the benefactor of the workers and 
the capitalist state as their oppressor. They are gradually coming to realize, on 
the one hand, the faults of a monopolistic state which has complete control of the 
means of production, as is the case with the Soviet Union, and, on the other, to 
understand the role of the so-called capitalistic state as the arbiter between labor 
and capital, the regulator of their mutual relations. It cannot be disputed that 
these relations often leave much to be desired, nor can it be disputed that the 
workers’ position in the West is much better than that of their Soviet counter- 
parts and that the revisionists are beginning to write about this fact. They have 
departed from the Marxist program, which to date has been considered sacrosanct 
for a true Communist and which states that only a “socialist” state on the Soviet 
model is a guarantee of the prosperity of the masses, whereas a “capitalist” state, 
that is, any state differing from the Soviet, entails poverty and ruin for the masses. 


It is here that Soviet ideologists are most bitter defenders of Marxism. They 
accuse the revisionists of treachery, of betraying the working class, of subser- 
vience to the bourgeoisie, and so on. The revisionists in turn accuse Soviet 
Marxists of simply shutting their eyes to facts and not wanting to see that the 
world has changed considerably over recent years, that social relations in the 
“capitalist” countries are all too obviously not developing in accordance with 
. a Communist plan, that automation is setting the world new problems which 
cannot be solved by old methods, and that, even in the “socialist camp,” things 
are not as bright as official Communist propaganda would have one believe. Here 
it is not so much a question of individual difficulties, as of the very nature of the 
system of state monopolistic control of the means of production. As already pointed 
out, the Soviets deny that there have been any essential changes in the world. In 
particular, the expression “automation revolution,” coined by the German Social 
Democrats, is harshly criticized. Accusations of dogmatism are fiercely denied: 
Soviet Marxism is not dogmatic at all, is open to creative development, and the revi- 
sionists are undermining the very foundations of Marxism. The revisionists still 
consider themselves Marxists, claiming that they are only attacking Stalinism. 
Articles in Voprosy filosofii are full of attacks on so-called national Corpmunism, . 
which Soviet writers identify with “bourgeois nationalism.” The point is made 
that, although nationalism is normally to be rejected, it can at times prove rather 
useful—in the Afro-Asian countries, for example. 


M. Z. Selektor’s “Socialist Democracy and the Individual” (No. 9) polemicizes 
with accusations that freedom of the individual does not exist in the Soviet 
Union, repeating the old theses about all being equal before the law and the lack 
of social rights in the capitalist countries. A new fact here is that the writer has 
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to answer accusations’ that even in the Soviet Union, with state property, there is 
social inequality and the enslavement of the individual by the state. Selektor 
maintains that there is public property in the Soviet Union, which, “in accordance 
with the objective reasons for the building of a Communist society,” presently 
takes on the form of state property. However, public and state property are, as 
is well known, two entirely different things. Earlier, the Soviets had quite simply 
_ ignored the difference, now they are compelled to write about it and even to 
justify themselves. Selektor writes of how the interests of the individual and the 
state merge under socialism and Communism. However, articles on the problem 
of contradictions declare the contradiction between the interests of the individual 
and those of the state to be one of the basic contradictions of socialism. 


In the field of esthetics, the Hungarian art critic Lukacs comes under fire in 
an article by A. G. Egorov “Against Revisionism in Esthetics” (No. 9). The 
article calls revisionism in art a movement which has already taken shape, the 
aim of which, it should be added, is to free art from the ideological fetters binding 
it. Lukacs writes that the work of a genuine artist will give a true picture of life, 
even if he has an incorrect ideology. An artist’s work is frequently ona higher 
level than his ideology. Tolstoy is taken by way of example. The interference of 
ideology in an artist’s work will inevitably result in artistic failure. An article by 
Polish revisionist Sadowski in Trybuna ludu carried the title “A Struggle of Tastes 
_ does not Imply a Struggle of Classes,” while Tsin Chao-yen holds that the artist 
can stand outside politics, that he must serve beauty, and that a work’s value does 
not depend on the Weltanschauung advanced by it. In short, we have here a protest 
against the idea that works can be supplied “as ordered.” Voprosy filosofii takes 
upon arms against this view. Egorov regards art in an antagonistic society 
as serving both as the setting for the fierce class struggle and as a weapon in this 
struggle. As such it can under no circumstances be separated from ideology. 
Nevertheless, taking Tolstoy as his example, the writer is willy-nilly compelled 
to admit that a work of art can sometimes outgrow its ideological framework. 
Lukacs and his adherents are attacked for rejecting the principle that art should 
have an ideological content (ideinost). 


Another problem cropping up time and again is that of the fundamental 
contradiction ander socialism and Communism. The theory of antagonistic and 
nonantagonistic contradictions is repeated in every occasion. When discussing 
V. P. Chertkov’s book Nonantagonistic Contradictions Under Socialism (No. 10), the 
Bulgarian critic Z. Zhelev accused the author of tautology. He posed the question 
of the essence of the antagonism, pointing out that antagonistic contradictions 
may under certain conditions become nonantagonistic ones. In his article “On the 
Ideological - Struggle in the Chinese People’s Republic” (No. 6), the Chinese 
writer Yang Hin-shung went even further—not only may antagonistic contra- 
dictions become nonantagonistic ones, the converse is also true. According to 
Soviet ideologists, however, only nonantagonistic contradictions are found under 
socialism, but if there is no clear boundary between them and antagonistic ones 
and they can be interchanged, extremely very far-reaching conclusions can be 
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drawn. In his article “What is the Fundamental Contradiction of the Socialist 
Means of Production” (No. 11), another Chinese writer, Kiang Shi-yung, demands 
that a study of the fundamental principles of the socialist means of production, 
like that made by Marx of the capitalist, be carried out. He is obviously not 
satisfied by Soviet statements that the fundamental contradiction under social- . 
ism is that the growth in the population’s needs outstrips actual output. The 
latest issues of Voprosy filosofii have little to say about this, but there is constant 
reference to the “contradiction” between the town and the country, between 
mental and manual work, between the interests of the individual and society. 
This last point links up with the above-mentioned contradiction between the 
population’s needs and actual production. 

An article by A. D. Shershunov and A. V. Shcheglov, “On the Particular 
Contradiction in the Building of Socialism in the USSR” (No. 11), is devoted 
entirely justifying the fact that to date the Soviet population has not recsived an 
adequate supply of consumer goods and that the USSR has a bureaucracy 
' of its own. The writers again polemicize with the Yugoslavs, while dogmatism 

is now linked with the “anti-Party group” of Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molo- 
tov. They go so far as to call the contradiction between dogmatism and Marxism 
one of the general contradictions found in a socialist society. The other contra- 
diction, in their opinion, is the presence of “bourgeois relics” in people’s conscious- 
ness. However, these are “spiritual contradictions,” as the article puts it, or 
“subjective contradictions,” found in people’s consciousness. According to 
“Marxism, the fundamental contradiction must be sought in a material factor, in 
production. Thus, the problem of the contradictions under socialism has still 
not found a way out of its blind alley, nor are present Soviet ideologists likely 
to find one, since here they are dealing with a genuine logical contradiction in the 
very teachings of historical materialism.,Marx in his time generalized the particular 
and erroneously elevated his analysis of a definite historical period to the level 
of a universal law on the evolution of history. Soviet ideologists find themselves 
compelled to adapt these laws to the tasks facing the Communist authorities in 
the consolidation of their interests. They are in fact being asked to square a 
circle, hence their task is just about insoluble since, were Soviet theoreticians 
to state the truth, they would have to put an end to the fiction that the interests 
of the regime and people are identical. This they dare not do. . 

Next come a number of articles on biology and. physics. Here it must be 
pointed ‘out that, although neither are subordinate any longer to the principle of 
partiinost, these two disciplines still cause the Soviets considerable trouble. The 
problem as to whether the universe is finite or not has already been cealt with 
earlier. At present Heisenberg’s theory of indeterminism is being subjected to 
fierce attacks. Soviet physicists and biologists are still by no means able to ignore 
ideology and to develop their thoughts as they wish. Biologists in particular are 
continually being forced to provide philosophical “proof” that life arose on 
earth of itself, which is essential in any justification of dialectical materialism’s 
thesis of the evolution of the world by itself. However, such philosophical 
questions do not really come within the scope of biology. . 
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In ‘his article “On the Social Roots of Religion” (No. 6), P. P.-Cherkashin 
poses the question as to why religion is thriving in the Soviet Union. He makes 
an interesting admission that the gnosiological roots of religion are not being 
removed under socialism. Under socialism and even under Communism some 
individuals will always have an erroneous Weltanschauung, because - 


the process of Man’s cognition of the objective world preserves its general features 
even under socialism. The proletarian revolution makes a vital change in the relation 
of the subject to the object, it liberates cognition from the external distorting 
influence of the conditions of social life. But it does not carry out a fundamental 
upheaval in the internal regularities of this process, does not remove its internal 
contradictions [nor] the general difficulties and complicated [nature] of reflection. 
Cognition is a process which never ends with complete and absolute knowledge of 
the objective world. 


This statement contains in a veiled form several very important admissions, 
namely, that Man’s act of cognition does not change radically even if the “basis” 
changes. However, in this case there can be no question of a completely different 
“superstructure” under socialism. Classical dialectical materialism teaches that 
the “superstructure” includes everything—science, philosophy, art, religion, and 
so on. This entire superstructure was to undergo a fundamental change under 
socialism, Man’s cognition was to take on a different form. If, according to 
Cherkashin, an act of cognition remains basically the same under socialism, then 
it may lead to the same results of cognition as under capitalism, for example, 
that is, to philosophical idealism or a religious Weltanschauung. The reservation 
that under socialism only some individuals may come to such conclusions in the 
process of cognition does not alter anything. Masses also consist of individuals. 
Important too is the second point that Man can never completely know the 
objective world. 

Cherkashin gives various reasons as to why there are believers in the Soviet 
Union nowadays, why their numbers have increased of late, and why there are 
a considerable number of young people among them. He writes that a striving - 
for belief is based on a lack of confidence in life, disillusionment with one’s per- 
sonal lot, and the feeling that one has been unjustly treated. All this exists under 
socialism too. Fear and suffering increased particularly during the last war, but 
even now people are living in fear of a new war. Furthermore, material inequality 
has not yet been removed under socialism in the USSR; while some people are 
well off, others are not. Nature has not yet been completely mastered. Drought, 
a flood, or storm can cause considerable suffering. By no means everyone can 
have all his wishes fulfilled; failures and successes cannot be restricted to the 
family circle. Personal plans are frequently disrupted by unforeseen circum- 
stances, unexpected events in the life of the country, or by economic or political 
changes. Most harm was, according to Cherkashin, done by Stalin, whose “violation 
of the principles of Leninist leadership” led to “violations of socialist legality,” 
that is, complete arbitrariness. Such factors, taken together, provide an ample 
foundation for religion—a longing for justice and truth. These are remarkable 
admissions. 
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In a report on a meeting on theoretical problems held in the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (No. 9) the question is 
posed as to whether an independent religious morality exists or whether it is one 
of the forms of bourgeois class morality, and the answer given that a religious 
morality does exist and combines with class morality only in the process of devel- 
opment. This is at variance with earlier statements on teligious morality. The 
writers then demanded a stepping up of the struggle against ‘religious morality 
and a greater working out of Communist morality. V. Pirozhkova 


Law in Eastern Europe 
Edited by Z. Szmoar 


A Series of Publications issued by The Documentation Office for Bast European Law, No. 2 
University of Leyden, 1958, 132 pp. 


The first issue of the symposium Law in Eastern Europe, which appeared in 
March 1958, was devoted to Soviet legislation, the second issue, published in the 
fall of 1958, is given over to legal problems in Yugoslavia and the Soviet satellites 
Poland and East Germany. The first article, “The Legislation of the Polish 
People’s Republic 1945-57,” by Z. Nagorski, sets out to review all the important 
legislative acts issued in Poland since the country was liberated during World 
War II. As such, it is considerably broader in scope than the second article on 
the same topic, “Les nationalisations en Yougoslavie et la gestion des entreprises 
par les collectifs ouvriers,” by S. Cirkovic, which is concerned only with the 
theoretical and practical aspects of nationalization in Yugoslavia. Both Poland 
and Yugoslavia began to restore their state systems and to reorganize their 
economies immediately after the end of the war, under the Soviet Union’s imme- 
diate ideological and practical guidance. They then, however, went their own 
way—Yugoslavia as a result of ideological differences with the Soviet Union, and 
Poland as a result of political shifts caused by the events of 1956. 

Both articles give a clear, picture of the headlong rush to nationalize all 
branches of economic life so characteristic of Communist tactics. Both countries 
repeated the mistakes of the USSR in the period following the October 1917 
Revolution and both found their economy and finances into a state similar to the 
USSR’s prior to the introduction of the New Economic Policy. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that neither author has really stressed this historical parallel. Con- 
siderable attention is quite rightly given to the political and economic revolution 
which began to develop in Yugoslavia in 1950 and in Poland in 1956. After its 
split with the Kremlin, the Yugoslav Communist Party began more or less to 
seek its own solution to the economic and financial mess in which it found itself— 
a result of its reckless nationalization policy. The author correctly singles out the 
law of June 27, 1950, which decreed the setting up workers’ councils in factories, 
a law which at the time aroused considerable interest in the West and led to hopes 
that Yugoslavia was embarking on a new economic policy. 
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This experiment—giving the workers self-administration as expressed in the 
form of elected workers’ councils—is by no means completed yet. An analysis of 
the practical application of this law, which, as the Yugoslav leaders saw it, was 
intended to replace nationalization by socialization, gives, in the author’s opinion, 
little grounds for optimism. The very fact that the Party has a majority on most 
of the.councils implies that democracy i in the factories is still very much a fiction. 
Cirkovic further refers to the impressions gained by French socialists Jules Moch 
and Henri Lefebre in Yugoslavia by way of substantiation of his view. 


In Poland, on the other hand, the political and economic revolution has been 
taking place undet the watchful eye of Moscow. The workers’ councils there, 
which are discussed in considerable detail in Nagorski’s article, represented a 
compromise between the Polish people’s demands in 1956 and the program 
which the Polish Party and government adopted in the light of the Hungarian 
Revolution. The introduction of the councils led to considerable polemics on the 
subject in Poland. The point is made that the Polish leaders regard them as a new 
form of workers’ active participation in factory administration, but not as the 
expression of the transition from state to collective ownership. The author 
discusses the difficulties which arose in the work of the councils over the problem 
of cooperation with the trade unions, and in particular with the Communist 
Party. Careful selection of material has given on the whole a clear picture of the 
concessions made in the political and economic fields by the Polish leaders under 
the pressure of the events of 1956, especially in the field of agriculture. 

“© The third article, “Taxation in the Eastern Zone of Germany,” by J.C. 
L. Huiskamp, gives, on the one hand, a very good idea of the taxation system 
used in the Soviet zone of Germany and, on the other, shows how ‘the Soviets 
use the taxation system for their own political and economic ends in the conditions 
of a slow transition from private ownership to complete nationalization. 

. In conclusion, it can be said that the present volume has proved a worthy 
successor to its predecessor, both in the selection of problems discussed and the 
objective presentation: of material. A. Aleksandrov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1959 


1 Report published of signing of agreement 
extending Soviet—North Viet Nam trade. 


Report published of inauguration of direct - 


Moscow—Hanoi radiotelephone service. 

Khrushchev’s reply to appeal of the Not- 
wegian Social Democratic Party on the arrest of 
Greek newspaper editor M. Glezos published. 

2 Program of Soviet—Bulgarian cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Sofia. 

Soviet—Rumanian mutual trade agreement 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev recéives West German Am- 
bassador H. Kroll. 

3 Program of Soviet—Albanian cultaral and 
scientific cooperation signed in Moscow. 

4 Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian Youth in Cairo pub- 
lished. 

Note of Gromyko and British Foreign 
Minister Selwyn Lloyd from the Geneva 
Conference on Indochina to the Chairman of 
the International Observation and Supervisory 
Commission in Laos on the commissicn’s 
activities published. 

Gromyko’s and Selwyn Lloyd’s note to the 
Indian government “On the Activities of the 
International Observation and Supervisory 
Commission in Laos” published. 

Agreement signed in Kabul on a USSR— 
Afghanistan radiotelephone service. 

5 Yugoslav reply to the Soviet government note 
on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

The Twenty-first Party Congress ends in 
Moscow. 

6 Note of Soviet engineers to Khrushchev 
annouccing the completion and coming into 
operation of the Bhillai Steel Works in India 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the end of tke 
Twenty-first Party Congress published. 

Conference on the Study of Radioactive 
Rays, -convened by the Commission for 
Atmospheric Physics, the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the Main Geophysical Observ- 
atory, and Leningrad University, ends in 
Leningrad. 
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Soviet—Albanian mutual trade agreement 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 


7 Decree of the Twenty-first Party Congress on 
the convocation of the Twenty-second Party 
Congress in 1961 published. 

Twenty-first Party Congress resolution on 
Khrushchev’s report “Planned Figures for the 
Development of the Country’s Economy for 
1959—65” published. 

Conference of International Geophysical 
Year participants from the Eurasian group 
ends in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the build- 
ing by the USSR of a number of major 
industrial enterprises in China in 1959—67. 

8 Planned figures for the development of the 
Soviet economy for 1959—65, as ratified at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress, published. 

Talks begin in Bagdad on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on mate- 
rials published in the US on ways of tracing 
underground nuclear explosions published. 

Conference of Afro-Asian Youth ends in 
Cairo. 

Finnish government delegation headed by 

Minister of Trade and Industry A. Karjalainen 

arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 

Death reported of candidate member of the 

Party Central Committee G. E. Grishko. 


9 Soviet government gift of equipment for a 
200-bed eye hospital officially presented to 
the United Arab Republic in Damascus. 

Khrushchev receives the Inelian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR 
N. S. Patolichev receives Karjalainen. 

Argentinean President Frondisi approves law 
ratifying Soviet—Argentinean agrenfent on the 
granting of $100 million credit to Argentina for 
the purchase of petroleum industry equipment. 


10 Report published by the Central Electoral 


Commission for the RSFSR on the registration 
by district electoral commissions of candidates 
for election to the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR. 

Khrushchev receives the Iraqi Ambassador. 
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16 Plenary session of the 


P, 


12 Fourth Congress of the Writers of Belorussia 
begins in Minsk. 


13 Death reported of Soviet writer M. V. Altaeva- 


Yamahchikova. s 

Report, published on Soviet—Iranian rela- 
tions in connection with the arrival in Teheran 
of a Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR Y. S. Semenov. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a mecting at the 
Ryazan machine-tool plant published. ' 

German state archives from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. transferred to the 
East German government. : 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies agreement on Soviet economic 
and technical aid to the United Arab Republic in 
the building of the first section of the Aswan 
Dam. 

Report of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace urging the ending of the cold 
war published. 


14 Khrushchev’s speech in Ryazan at ceremony of 


presentation of the Order of Lenin to the 
oblast published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kirgiz SSR decrees the abolition of the 
Dzala-Abad, Ussyk-Kulsky, and Franze ob- 
lasta, and their amalgamation with Osh Oblast 
or transfer to the control of the republic 
. Organs. 

USSR—Guinea trade and payments agree- 
ment concluded in Conakry. 

Protocol of Soviet—West German trade 
agreement signed in Bonn. 


15 Report published by the Committee for State 


Security of the Council of Ministers of the 
‘USSR on investigations into the violation of 
the Georgian and Armenian borders by groups 
of unknown persons. 


Georgian Party 
Central Committee held in ‘Tbilisi. 

Letter of the British Committee for the 
Defense of Peace to Khrushchev on Soviet 
proposkl for talks on existing problems pub- 
lished. 

Party Central Committee Secretary E. A. 
Furtseva receives Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers Party Central Committeé 
Z. Kliszko. 


17 TASS statement on the US airplane which 


crashed near Erevan on ‘September 2, 1958 
published, 


Khrushchev’s speech on his arrival in Tula 


. published. 


18 


19 


Program of Soviet—-North Viet Nam cultu- 
ral cooperation for 1959 signed in Pyongyang. 

Conference of Ukrainian agricultural work- 
ers begins in Kiev. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies protocol extending the present 
Franco—Soviet mutual trade agreement. 


Khrushchev’s speech in Tula at ceremony of 
presentation of the Order of Lenin to the 
oblast published. 


Program of Soviet—Czech cultural and scien- 
tific cooperation for 1959 signed in Prague. 

Soviet ‘delegation headed by Minister of 
Agriculture of the USSR V. V. Matskevich 
leaves Moscow for East Germany. 

West German Bundestag ratifies agreement 
on general trade and navigational problems and 
a Soviet—West German consular agreement. 


20 Soviet note to the Pakistan government in 


21 


22 


connection with US—Pakistan talks on a new 
military pact published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at ceremony of presen- 
tation of the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor to the Stalinogorsk Chemical Combine 
published. 

Soviet delegation headed by member of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR N. A. Smelov leaves Moscow for Sudan. 

Fourth Congress of the Writers of Tadzhik- 
istan begins in Stalinabad. 

Soviet—Bulgarian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow, 

Soviet Ambassador A. V. Zakharov presents 
his credentials to Finnish President Kekkonen. 
Session of the Bureau of the World Peace 
Council begins in Moscow. 

USSR—Afghanistan radiotelephone service 
inaugurated. 

British Prime Minister Macmillan arrives in 
Moscow. 

Macmillan visits Khrushchev. 

Selwyn Lloyd visits Gromyko. 

Khrushchev makes speech at dinner in 
honor of Macmillan. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies agreement granting Argentina 
credit for the purchase of petroleum industry 
equipment. 

Death reported of former Comintern Executive 


Committee Secretary D. Z. Manuilsky. 
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23 The 700-kilometer Omsk—Novosibirsk oil 
pipeline comes into operation. 
Khrushchev has talk with Macmillan, 


British Ambassador Sir Patrick Reilly gives ~ 


dinner to mark visit of Macmillan, 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of tthe USSR A. A. Andreev leaves 

. Moscow for India on state visit. 

King of Afghanistan Mohammad Zahir 
Shah approves Soviet—Afghan agreement on 
the transit of Afghan goods through the USSR. 


24 Iragi government delegation headed by 
Minister of Economy Ibrahim Kubbah leaves 
Bagdad for Moscow for talks on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation. 

_ Soviet delegation headed by Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR N. P. Firyubia 
leaves Moscow for Australia to participate in 
the fifteenth session, of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries N. V. Popov 
leaves Moscow for Cairo. 

List of scientific and technical works sub- 
mitted for the 1959 Lenin prizes published. 

Fourth plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 


25 Session of the Burean of the World Peace 

Council ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev has talk with Macmillan. 

Mikoyan receives Iraqi government dele- 
"pation. 

Khrushchev’s speech at meeting of electors 
of the Moscow Kalinin Electoral District 
published, / ’ 


Invitations extended to Khrushchev to visit 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark in pune 
1959, - 


26 Khrushchev receives Iraqi government dele- 
gation. 

- ‘Khbrashchev has talk with Macmillan. 

Protocol of Sino- Soviet mutual trade for 
1959 signed in Moscow. 

Depyty Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR I I. Kuznetsov receives Iraqi 
government delegation. 

Chairman of the Stste Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR S. A. Skachkov receives 
Iraqi government delegation. 


27 Materials of session of the Bureau of the World 
Peace Council published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies world postal convention. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet—Albanian agreement on 
legal aid published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 

eputy Chairman of the Council-of Ministers 
of the USSR A. F. Zasyadko leaves Moscow 
for Leipzig. 

Talks begin in Moscow on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical/cooperation. 

28 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Future Development and Improvement in 
Public Feeding” published. 





Changes and Appointments 
4 A. V. Zakharov appointed Ambassador to 
Finland. 


Contributors to this Issue 
Bure, D. Graduated at Moscow University after World War IL Recently came over to the West. 


Frequent contributor to émigré publications. 


` 


Acmmmov, H. Bom in 1921. Graduated at the Leningrad University History Faculty. cee 
of numerous books and articles published in English, German, and Russian magazines. Presently a 
researcher at the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


Khrushchev After the Twenty-First Party Congress 


ABDURAKHMAN ÅVTORKHANOV 


Although the Twenty-first Party Congress was convened for the sole purpose 
of ratifying the new seven-year economic program (1959—65), the Congress’ main 
importance lies nevertheless in the political, and not economic field. The program 
itself, as contained in Khrushchev’s report and as ratified by a Special Resolution 
of the Congress, was extremely shrewdly phrased and purposeful. Khrushchev’s 
report was by no means devoted solely to economic problems—it posed a number 
of extremely important problems of present-day Communist theory and practice in 
the Soviet Union. Important, too, in any appreciation of the events taking place 
at the top in the Kremlin are the debates on this report. The Congress protocol is 
also a reflection of the processes taking place in the Party hierarchy. An analysis 
of the protocol of the Twentieth Party Congress revealed, for example, that the 
section on applause, which is carefully graded according to “amount” and “qual- 
ity,” reflects not so much the actual events at the meeting as the position of the 
speaker in question in the Party or the importance of the ideas expressed by him. 
The protocol regulates ceremonial down to the last details and what may appear 
to be unnecessary trivialities to the uninitiated often have more to say than all the 
speeches made by Khrushchev. 

The present Congress was, as expected, opened by Khrushchev himself. Since 
he read the report the chairman at the first session had to be the person occu- 
pying second place in the Party. Obvious choices were aging Voroshilov, wily 
Mikoyan, technocrat Kozlov, or Party theoretician Suslov. The protocol nomi- 
nated Kirichenko. Thus, Khrushchev’s former deputy in the Ukraine, A. I. Kiri- 
chenko, is Party Central Committee Second Secretary, and heads the other secre- 
taries—M. A. Suslov, A. B. Aristov, L. I. Brezhnev, and N. G. Ignatov. On the 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 5 (1956), pp. 33—34. 
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basis of the protocol of the Twentieth Party Congress, each member of the 
“collective leadership” had the applause accorded him carefully graded—“‘stormy,” 
“prolonged,” or “uninterrupted.” This method has now been abolished: Each 
member of the Central Committee Presidium received the same in 1959— 
“stormy, prolonged applause.” The one exception was Presidium Member and 
Kazakh Party Central Committee First Secretary N. I. Belyaev, who only received 
“applause,” a clear violation of protocol procedure. All the Presidium candidate 
members were also accorded, as a rule, “applause.” At the same time, particular 
individuals who were neither Presidium members nor candidate members were 
awarded “stormy” or “prolonged” applause, a sure sign of Khrushchev’s approval 
of their activities. These included Khrushchev’s protégés Secretary of the Moscow 
City Committee V. I. Ustinov, Minister of Defense Marshal Malinovsky, Chairman 
of Gosplan of the USSR I. I. Kuzmin, and Chairman of the Committee for State 
Security A. N. Shelepin. A further violation of the protocol was the number of 
occasions on which each member of the Presidium was applauded in the published 
text of his speech. Here Khrushchev was well out in front, being applauded ninety 
times in the course of his report and fifty-four during his concluding speech. At the 
height of his power at the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939 Stalin was applauded 
only thirteen times. Other Central Committee members were applauded as follows: 
Mikoyan—14 times; Kirichenko—11 times; Shelepin—10 times; Malinovsky— 
9 times (as the representative of the armed forces); Aristov—8 times; Kuusinen 
and Pospelov—7 times each; Suslov—6 times; Shvernik, Mukhitdinov, Ignatov, 
and Kozlov—5 times each; Belyaev and Brezhnev—3 times each; Furtseva—once. 


An interesting point is that the two old Stalinists Voroshilov and Shvernik 
did not preside at the Congress. All the Central Committee Presidium members 
made speeches and all of them censured the anti-Party group. The sole exception 
was Voroshilov, who had nothing to say, although a member of the Congress 
Presidium. 


The Anti-Party Group 


For a whole year after the expulsion of the members of the anti-Party group 
from the Central Committee in June 1957 very little was heard about them, and 
references to the group in the Soviet press mentioned the affair as an event of the 
past. In the fall of 1958 Khrushchey—unexpectedly to all ouzward appearances at 
least—decided to renew the campaign against the group. Tke entire press imme- 
diately began to fulminate against the “schismatics,” while the December 1958 
Central Committee plenary session was greeted with the sensational news that the 
anti-Party group of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, and Shepilov had acquired 
another member—Bulganin. It was only too clear that Khrushchev had given 
Bulganin, still a Central Committee member by the wav, the alternative of 
denouncing his former friends to the whole country or being excluded from the 
Central Committee. Here Khrushchev proved to be one of Stalin’s more able 
pupils: Bulganin’s repentance, denunciation of his friends, and praise of Khrush- 
chev sounded like a parody of the shows staged by Stalin in the 1920's: 
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Everything which Comrade Khrushchev has said about the anti-Party group- 
about Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, myself, and Shepilov—and everything 
[other] comrades have said here is true... 

Who is this Molotov? A person divorced from life and from the Soviet people, 
who knows absolutely nothing about industry or agriculture. 

Kaganovich is a windbag who holds up work with his long, confused speeches. 

Malenkov is an intriguer capable of the vilest deeds... 

An evaluation of the criminal activities of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, 
and of my participation in this group [from the standpoint of Party principles] ... 
enabled me to see the rottenness of the anti-Party mess in which I found myself.* 


At oblast and republic conferences and local Party meetings held to discuss 
and approve Khrushchey’s theses for the new Seven-Year Plan, the “despicable 
anti-Party group” was censured time and again in the same tone and with the 
same phraseology. 


The first day of the Twenty-first Congress was devoted to Khrushchev’s 
report, which lasted more than six hours. Eighty-six persons spoke in the debates— 
Party secretaries, some ministers, and a few workers, kolkhoz chairmen, and so 
on. Both Khrushchev’s report and the later speeches condemned the group. The 
next sensation was the announcement that it had increased by two members. First 
Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee I. V. Spiridonov reported that two 
more long-standing members of the Central Committee Presidium—Pervukhin 
and Saburov—belonged to it. Thus, of the eleven members of the old “collective 
leadership”—the old Central Committee Presidium—six of them (Molotov, Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Pervukhin, and Saburov), or the majority, wanted 
to remove Khrushchev from his position as First Secretary on June 18, 1957. In 
all probability Voroshilov, too, also voted with them, while Mikoyan played; 
a double game and finished on the side of the winner. The obvious question is 
why did Khrushchev conceal the full complement of the “anti-Party group” 
from the Party until now, and why did he not remove Bulganin, Pervukhin, and 
Saburov from the Central Committee when the opportunity presented itself at the 
June 1957 plenary session? The answer is simple: If he had excluded the group 
en bloc he would have openly admitted to the whole world, and in particular to 
the Communist camp, that he had carried out a state and.Party coup against the 
majority on the Central Committee Presidium. He carried out the coup with the 
support of the Secretariat, and later of the Central Committee plenary session, 
convened not by the Presidium, but by Khrushchev’s personal apparatus. Every- 
thing wag accordingly carefully concealed until the First Secretary felt himself 
finally secure in power. Furthermore, he also had to get rid of Marshal Zhukov, 
who had helped in the coup. 

The speakers at the Congress attacked the anti-Party group with expressions 
reserved for “enemies of the people” in earlier days. The first was Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee N. V. Podgorny. His task was to set the tone and 
direct the debates along the desired lines. He succeeded brilliantly. He censured 


2 Prasda, December 19; 1958. 


the “treacherous attempts of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, and 
Shepilov to divert the Party from its Leninist general line,” legalized the abolition 
of the “collective leadership” and the establishment of Khrushchev’s one-man 
leadership. His phrase “the Central Committee, its Presidium, headed by Comrade 
Khrushchev” quickly caught on at the Congress.® 

Member of the Central Committee Presidium N. I. Belyaev spoke of the 
group’s “criminal activities,” * Secretary of the Moscow City Committee V. I. Usti- 
nov also spoke of its “treachery,” while Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Com- 
mittee I. V. Spiridonov and the new head of the Committee for State Security 
Shelepin tried to prove that its members were “conspirators.” As Shelepin put it: 


The foul role of the anti-Party group becomes particularly clear in the light 
of the work of our Congress.... It was a genuine conspiracy against the Party.... 
The entire Party knows what lofty Leninist principles and implacability Comrade 
Khrushchev displayed ... at that time.’ 


Central Committee Second Secretary A. I. Kirichenko confirmed the date of 
the Central Committee Presidium session at which Kesher found himself 
in a minority: 

After the death of Stalin the members of the anti-Party group attacked everything 
new concerning problems of the leadership of the country, the building-up of the 
armed forces, and foreign policy at almost every session of the Central Committee 
Presidium.... They took up the cudgels and began a fierce attack, particularly 
after the Twentieth Party Congress. The anti-Party group cast aside all pretense 
and on June 18, 1957, ... opposed the line [laid down by the Twentieth] Congress, 
that is, when its members had counted up their forces on the Presidium.*® 


The Molotov group thus had a majority on the Central Committee., Khrush- 
chev, however, had control of something more important, the Central Committee 
apparatus on which there was only one defector—Shepilov. 


Why did Khrushchev raise the problem of the group again? Possibly he is still 
worried by it. Perhaps it has found new adherents; perhaps he wanted to settle 
accounts with it once and for all by expelling it from the Party. An analysis of the 
Congress leads to the’ following conclusions: (1) Khrushchev was aiming at an 
official condemnation of the group by the supreme Party organ—the Congress. 
(2) He wanted official recognition of his autocratic rule by the Congress. (3) Using 
pressure by the apparatus and criticism by the Congress, he intended to compel 
. the group’s members to repent their mistakes and to extol his policy at.the Con- | 
gress. The Party boss attained his first two aims, but was anything but successful 
with the third. In fact, the group actually petitioned the Congress with complaints 
against Khrushchev, according to Polish sources and Pravda.” Khrushchev’s 
mouthpiece Spiridonov then demanded that the group’s members be called before 





3 Ibid., January 29, 1959. 
4 Ibid, 

6 Ibid., February 5, 1959. 
© Ibid., February 1, 1959. 
7 Ibid., February 6, 1959. 
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the Congress as the supreme Party organ to account for their activities, particu- 
larly those who were still on the Central Committee. He called upon Pervukhin 
and Saburov to repent. At the same time, Pravda sought to exert pressure by 
publishing on February 1 and 2 two letters from old Bolsheviks (with an indi- 
cation as to how long they had been Party members) addressed to the Congress, 
which, probably in all sincerity, condemned Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
and Bulganin for their “anti-Leninism.” However, only Pervukhin addressed the 
delegates, and he actually spoke not so much about his “mistakes” as about his 
denunciation at the June 1957 Central-Committee plenary session of the rest of 
the group. One interesting detail which he let slip was that only part of the 
June 1957 resolution “On the Anti-Party Group” had been published at the time: 
“As stated in the decision of the Central Committee plenary session, I, in the 
course of the session, realized my mistakes, condemned them, and helped the 
session unmask the group’s factional activities.”® This fact was not made public in 
June 1957. Nevertheless, Khrushchey and his associates were not satisfied. One 
of them, Gosplan Chairman Kuzmin, openly accused Pervukhin of lying and 
double-dealing.+? 


Exclusion from the Party and administrative measures against the group 
seem inevitable. Molotov and the rest have shown no sign of repenting; Bul- 
ganin has not repeated his December speech. Yet Khrushchev has to date not 
taken the first step—expulsion—although many observers have assumed that he is 
about to. He has given way. More likely is the fact that he never even intended 
excluding the “heretics” from the Party—he merely wanted to discredit his enemies 
in public, since they are still supported by out-and-out Stalinists in the Party and 
government. Molotov, Kaganovich, and Malenkov did not give way to attacks 
at the Congress nor to Party pressure, which was probably very great. Nor did 
they repent, even by letter. It was aetna who saved Khrushchev’s face by very 
cleverly Cee the way for a “retreat” 


. . presently consider it necessary to speak about the anti-Party group at 
this p with one aim only in mind-to prove once again on the basis of facts 
the erroneousness and harmfulness of its political standpoint and to stress once 
again the correctness of the Leninist Central Committee. 11 


If one remembers the fuss made at the Congress about a group which has 
long ceased to exist, then it is more than likely that very few of the delegates 
believed Mikoyan. Towards the end of the Congress Khrushchev indicated that 
he had no intention of expelling the members of the group from the Party. His 
Central Committee is not a Stalinist one, which would normally shoot “devia- 
tionists,” but a new and humane one which gives them the opportunity to atone. 
As Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. F. Zasyadko put it: “The 
Central Committee acted very humanely towards [them], removed them from 





8 Ibid., January 30, 1959. 
° Ibid., February 4, 1959. 
10 pid., February 5, 1959. 
11 Thid., February 1, 1959. 
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their positions and gave them the chance to atone for their guilt before the Party and 
the people at new work.” !* The entire struggle, in reality a one-sided one, ended 
in one paragraph of condemnation of the group’s activities in the Congress Reso- 
lution. The epithet “conspirators” has now been applied to its members, thus 
leaving the way clear for possible future steps against it. 


The Purge of the Apparatus 


While attention both inside and outside the USSR is concentrated on foreign 
policy, Khrushchev is quietly, without the fuss of the 1930’s, purging the ad- 
ministrative, military, police, economic, and political apparatuses. The term 
“purge” has now been replaced by such innocuous expressions as “administrative 
reorganization,” “reduction of excess staff,” “transfer of workers,” or “‘advance- 
ment of young workers.” Khrushchev began with the Party Central Committee 
apparatus; a “reduction in staff” was talked about as early as the September 1953 
Central Committee plenary session. Today this “reduction“ gives the impression 
that the Party Central Committee has two staffs—one for the USSR and the other 
for the RSFSR. Furthermore, neither of them has at the top, as head or deputy 
head of a department, anyone who was prominent in the Central Committee under 
Stalin or Malenkov. ' 


The reorganization of the administration of Soviet industry in 1957 removed, 
on the basis of ultracareful estimates, at least 20,000 top- and intermediate-level 
officials from the central apparatus in Moscow. This reorganization was nothing 
mote than a carefully concealed purge of the Moscow bureaucracy supporting the 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Bulganin group. This fact makes it clear 
why the Molotov group, according to Gosplan Chairman Kuzmin, accused 
Khrushchev not only of “an itch for organization,” but also of “reorganization” 
in pursuit of “a particular aim.”+8 The bloodless purge of the armed forces, that 
is, the transfer of officers in the Party to the reserve, was in all probability ex- 
tremely extensive. Thus, although the Party has increased by 1,023,626 mem- 
bers since the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, the number of members 
in the armed forces has dropped by 34,000. At the Twentieth Congress there 
were 116 military delegates representing 580,000 members, and at the 
Twenty-first 91 for 546,000. Although the Party is continually ‘enrolling new 
members the difference has obviously not been made up yet. The reduction in the 
number of Party members in the armed forces is explained not only by an overall 
reduction in their strength, but also by the removal of officers in the middle and 
upper levels who supported the disgraced Marshal Zhukov and gave him the 
credit for the USSR’s successes in World War II. 

The thorough purge of the Party apparatus, “‘secretariats” and “committees,” 
was reflected in the composition of the delegates at the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress. Facts available to date clearly point to a purge in the form.of the removal 





12 Ibid., February 3, 1959. 
18 Ibid., February 5, 1959, 
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from the political scene of those Party members prominent in the pre-war period, 
under Stain or Malenkov and the advancement to leading positions of persons 
who joined the Party during or after World War II. 


Length of Party Membership of Congress Delegates 
(Percentage of Total) 


1920 (and Before) ........ 6.1 3,5 
1921—30 co tca chiral: 24.9 19.9 
193140 paesc 34.0 33.8 
1941—45 es aca ctv 21.6 21.7 
1946 (and After) ......... 13.4 21.1 


SOURCE: Prende, February 17, 1956 and Jarmary 30, 1959. 


First, there was an obvious decrease in the number of delegates who joined the 
Party befare the war at the Twenty-first Congress in comparison with the Twen- 
tieth Congress, despite the relatively short period of only three years. Second, one | 
line has been clearly followed, that of promoting “young Party members,” persons 
who will owe their career to Khrushchev and accordingly support him. While 
35% of the delegates at the Twentieth Congress were persons who had enrolled 
in the Party since 1941, the figure at the recent Congress was 42.8%, representing 
the present Party elite promoted by the First Secretary. Another important fact is 
that many long-standing members of the Party had to go; they were replaced by the 
newcomers. This in turn affected the composition of the leading organs at the 
Twenty-first Congress, the Presidium, Secretariat, Editorial Board, and Creden- 
tials Commission. Of the 80 persons elected to these organs, 26 were new. Further, 
36 persons who sat on these organs at the Twentieth Congress did not do so at the 
Twenty-first. Some of them did not even participate in the Congress at all. 


The obvious question here is what type of government or Party official is 
Khrushchev banking on? The Party’s backbone is the technical intelligentsia. In 
January 1956, there were 1,877,773 Party members with a higher or secondary 
specialist education, and at the beginning of 1959, 2,300,000 such specialists in 
the Party. 1 In the days when Stalin was-still compelled to pass off the dictatorship 
of the Par-y bureaucracy as the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the rule was— 
advance “workers from the lathe” to leading state and Party positions. At that 
time Lenir’s slogan “Every kitchen-maid must know how to run the state” had 
not been forgotten. Nowadays such a slogan is completely out of the question in 
the USSR. The right to promotion is primarily enjoyed by those with a university 
education and a Party membership card. This fact was not openly announced until 
the Twentz-first Congress. Central Committee Secretary Aristov stated: 


In crder to run industry successfully ‘and to improve technical processes, the 
Party organs must have mote workers acquainted with... [such] processes.... 
There must be greater advancement of new, young cadres to leading positions in 
Party, government, and economic organizations, 13 
_ M Ibid., February 17, 1956. 


18 Ibid., January 30, 1959. 
18 Ibid, February 1, 1959. 


Another Central Committee member, Kirichenko, was even more forthright: 
“At present life has advanced the demand for more specialists, experts in the 
various branches of the economy, among leading Party, government, economic, 
and trade-union workers.”27 

In his report the First Secretary made it clear that the new policy of promoting 
young specialists is presently being applied throughout the Party apparatus in 
the sense that old secretaries are being replaced by young ones. This move is under- 
standably anything but welcome: 

Trained persons must be advanced to leading positions.... Our Party is rich 
in such [persons]... .“Incidentally ... there are still not enough young workers 
among the leading cadres, including secretaries of raion, city, oblast, krai, and 
Party central committees of the union -epublics. 

Khrushchev has suggested that the apparatus remove from their positions old 
people “lagging behind life,” transfer some to light work and simply pension 
others off.18 The able pupil of Stalin is only too well aware that his tenure of office 
depends on the support of persons who owe their career to him. 

A similar purge is being carried out in the MVD and KGB organs. Khrush- 
chev also calls this one a “reduction in the apparatus.” The new task which he 
has set, “we must strengthen the organs of state security,”!® implies that new 
recruits will replace the purge victims. The Congress legalized the purges by 
` inserting into the Resolution a section stating that “young persons” must be 
promoted and “the economic, administrative, Party, trade-union, and Komsomol 
apparatuses radically reduced.”’?° The victims of the “bloodless purge” are not 
beiig imprisoned, but transferred from the apparatus into industry. 


Khrushchev as Patty Leader and Exponent of Marxism-Leninism 


The most striking features of Khrushchev’s career since Stalin’s death are, 
first, his skill, by no means inferior to that of Stalin himself, in the inner-Party 
‘ jockeying for position, and second, the speed with which he has climbed to 
power, much faster than was the case with Stalin. Of course, Khrushchev has had 
good training from Stalin. However, while the late dictator was alive, Khrushchev 
occupied last place but one on the Politburo, according to articles published in 
Pravda to mark Stalin’s seventieth birthday in 1949. The first three of these 
articles by.Stalin’s “pupils” came from Malenkov, Molotov, and Beria, and the 
ninth from Khrushchey.*! He moved up to fifth place in the “collective leader- 
ship” of 1953 after the death of Stalin, Malenkov, Beria, Molotov, and Voroshilov 
still being in front of him.?? Within eight days he had replaced Malenkov as Party 
First First Secretary, 23 becoming de jure boss at the September 1953 Central Committee 

O Ibid. 

18 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 

18 Thid. 

20 Thid., February 8, 1959. 

21 Thid., December 21, 1949. 

23 Thid., March 7, 1953. 

23 Thid., March 21, 1953. 
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plenary session. In June 1953, Beria was removed from his post, and within 
eighteen months Premier Malenkov had also been disposed of. The June 1957 
plenary session put an end to the original collective leadership. If politicians are 
judged by their successes, then Khrushchev must be rated very highly since he 
has successfully removed almost all of Stalin’s associates. 

Khrushchev came to the Twenty-first Congress as undisputed head of the 
Party. The “‘cult .of the leader” which he had mercilessly trampled on at the 
Twentieth Party Congress was ever-present at the recent Congress. Eighty-six 
persons made speeches, and most of them, as in the Stalinist era, repeated the old, 
hackneyed phrases—‘‘under Khrushchev’s leadership,” “headed by Khrushchev,” 
“Khrushchey’s personal initiative,” and so on. Perhaps the most servile statement 
of all was made by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
D. Ustinov: “For the successes in the building and launching of the artificial earth 
satellites and artificial planet we are primarily indebted to... Nikita Sergeevich 
Khrushchev personally.”*4 It would, however, be premature to talk about 
Khrushchev’s petsonal dictatorship. He has, it is true, created all the essential 
prerequisites for such a dictatorship—his supporters now head the leading state 
organizations (the armed forces and secret police) and Party organs (at republic 
and oblast level), he himself is head of the Party and government and his rivals 
have been eliminated. Khrushchev is also the recognized leader of the Secretariat. 
His political triumph as the one and only Party leader, replacing the former 
“collective leadership,” was officially recognized in the Congress protocol. 
Nonetheless, he does not yet have complete control; he is not yet an undisputed 
dictator. 

Khrushchev’s second victory at the Congress is also extremely important—his 
official recognition as one of the “classics” of Marxism-Leninism. The long- 
standing formula, “the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin,” was 
reduced bv the exclusion of Stalin’s name at the-Twentieth Congress. A vacuum 
was thus created in Soviet ideology and Communist doctrine; hence the Kremlin 
felt compelled, particularly as a result of the Hungarian Revolution and the rise of 
revisionism, to find some stopgap. At first, some of Stalin’s “theoretical works,” 
particularly the early ones, were rehabilitated, but the post-war Stalin nonetheless 
remained “a sinner” in the field of Marxism. Someone in the Kremlin thus had to 
take upon himself the task of being a new, orthodox continuer of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings. According to the laws of Communism in the USSR, only the 
Party leader can be the theoretician, and he accorcingly has a complete monopoly 
over Communist theory. The only possible choice was obviously Khrushchev. 
Although he has no intention of writing a new Kapital, he fully intends to do 
something much greater, namély, to create the prerequisites for the victory of 
Communism throughout the world. The recognition of Khrushchev as Party 
theoretician and continuer of the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin places 
him, as it did Stalin in his time, above all criticism and automatically makes him 
infallible. Any other member of the Central Committee can make a mistake, not 
the First Secretary. Every practical step taken-by him will henceforth be described 


24 Tbid., February 5, 1959. 
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as a creative development of Marxism. He. will from time to time indicate which 

aspects of Marxism are obsolete, which should be reintroduced, and how current 

problems of the “building of Communism” are to be interpreted. ‘The Congress 

Resolution gave Khrushchev carte blanchs in theory: “The founders of Marxism 

could not [be expected] to take on the task of determining the details of the con-- 
crete ways and methods of building a Communist society.” 25 


Khrushchev’s report contained a number of principles which the Congress 
accepted as a “further creative development of Marxism.” These were :*6 


1. Socialism has been completely and finally victorious in the USSR, that is, 
“there is no power in the world which could restore capitalism in the USSR.... 
The danger of a restoration of capitalism in the USSR has been eliminated.” 

2. “Material incentive” is the main means of building not only socialism, but 
also Communism. 

3. Kolkhoz.property will be gradually raised to the level of national property 
and villages will be converted into “urban-type settlements”—Khrushchev’s old 
idea of agrogorods. 

4, The state is withering away under Communism and “public administration 
of society” taking its place. 

5. The existence of a world-wide system of socialism has made the independent 
building of socialism impossible—aimed against Yugoslavia. 

6. All socialist countries will reach Communism more or less simultaneously— 
aimed against China. 

On behalf of his colleagues member of the Central Committee Presidium 
Kuusinen characterized Khrushchev as the continuer of Marxist teachings as 
follows: 

I remember how, at one of the Central Committee plenary sessions, Molotov, 
who had never produced anything in the theoretical field, reproached the other 
comrades for “taking theory too lightly”.... Now Comrade Khrushchev has 
enriched our theory with many bright ideas and principles.... You know that 
our Party has long been in need of a rew program.... I think that if the Central 
.Committee were to draft a new program on the basis of the main principles in 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s report at this Congress, a good Party program would 
be obtained.?? 

A close examination of Khrushchev’s “theoretical contribution” to Marxism 
will reveal that he has not added anything new at all. His “innovations” are noth- 
ing more or less than a variation of Stalinism to fit the new conditions and have 
one aim: the perpetuation of the dictatorship of the Party bureaucracy, 
a complete return to Stalinism, and the even greatér subordination of the 
East European satellites to Moscow. The Twentieth Party Congress has 
gone down in history and been forgotten. Khrushchev’s new theories, advanced 





35 Ibid, February 8, 1959. 
"0 Thid., January 28, 1959. 
37 Ibid., February 4, 1959. 
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at the Twenty-first Congress, represent in essence the First Secretary’s capitu- 
lation to Stalin’s “theoretical guard” in the Central Committee. Its members are 
well known—Suslov, Pospelov, Ponomarev, Ilichev, and Mitin. They have dic- 
tated the theories which make Khrushchev the present Party theoretician. This 
fact reveals the contradiction in Khrushchev’s position. A constant experimenter 
and reformer, he cannot rely on this group of orthodox dogmatists in questions 
of theory for too long. Kuusinen summed up this type of group rather well:- 
Sluggishness of thought is the feather bed on which dogmatism Janguishes. 

Those suffering from this disorder must try to rid themselves of it as quickly as 

possible, having eventually realized that this is the will of the Party.38 

However, Suslov and his associates are not sluggish in the theoretical field; 
they have a set of views which they have acquired in the school of Stalinism. 
Khrushchev may be independent in his actual policy, but his theories are those of 
the Suslov group. What he had to say about theory at the Congress came straight 
from the group. Although he now has a monopoly over Party theory, he is 
presently sharing his privilege with the old Stalinist dogmatists. Such a situation 
cannot last indefinitely. 4 


Khrushchev’s New Doctrine of World Domination 


From the standpoint of Leninism-Stalinism the victory of Communism in 
other countries was regarded possible (1) as a result of a proletarian revolution 
organized from within or inspired from without (Lenin), or (2) as a result of 
Soviet military aggression, which would. give power to local Communists by the 
staging of “popular democratic” elections (Stalin), Khrushchev has now supple- 
mented this strategy with a new type of revolution. From now on the victory of 
Communism will be possible by a third method, Soviet economic aggression, or 
“the economic rivalry of two systems—socialism and capitalism.” To date Soviet 
policy has only had recourse to the first two forms of Communist revolution, 
a fact explainable by the economic, or rather, industrial backwardness of the 
USSR. Now the second industrial power in the world, the Soviet Union is 
making ever-increasing use of its economic power for political ends. Lenin was 
unable to carry out such a policy, but he foresaw that it would be possible: 

At present we are exerting our main influence on the international revolution 
with our economic policy.... The struggle on a world-wide scale has been trans- 
ferred to this field of activity. If we solve this task, we shall have won a certain 
and final [victory] on an international scale. Hence, problems of economic con- 
struction are becoming exceptionally important for us.?® 
Khrushchev’s new economic doctrine of conquering the world by “peaceful,” 

economic means stems from this directive of Lenin’s. Three most important points 
in the new doctrine are: 


1. The continuation of Stalin’s policy of giving priority to heavy ides, 
primarily the war industry. 

38 Thid. 

3 V, I, Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1936, XXVI, 410-11. 
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2. The coordination of leading branches: of the European satellites’ econéiies 
under Moscow’s alee in order to compete with other highly developed 
countries. 

3. Gradual and persistent economic penetration of underdeveloped countries, 
the squeezing out of Western countries by investments of Soviet capital, a policy 
of dumping, low-interest loans, a policy of barter, economic missions and experts, 
the training of foreign specialists in the USSR, and so on. 

It goes without saying that the new economic doctrine of achieving world 
domination by no means excludes the Leninist formula of direct action—tevolution 
and wart. Nor does it exclude the Stalinist doctrine of military aggression. The 
Kremlin is nevertheless only too well aware of the risk involved in both: these 
doctrines. The numerous cases of-direct or indirect aggression by Stalin after 
World War U—Greece, Persia, Korea, the Berlin Blockade—made it clear that the 
times of such military adventures and blackmail are long past. Nowadays each 
new step in pursuit of such a policy inevitably brings the USSR to “the brink of 
war.” To risk a war with the present relationship of forces between East and West 
could well mean the end of the Communist regime—hence the importance of the 
new doctrine for the Kremlin. Soviet banners in foreign countries now carry 
capitalist slogans: “Free competition,” “equal opportunity,” “open doors,” plus 
one Soviet slogan: “The competition of two systems,” not, however, in the sense of 
“coexistence,” but in the Leninist meaning of “Who will defeat whom?,” this 
time on an international scale. Such competition is intended to demonstrate the 
advantages of Communism over the Western way of life. It is to infiltrate and 
undermine gradually, before toppling weak countries. It is attacking the non- 
Communist countries from the rear, while the frontiers of the USSR remain 
closed as before to the West because of the state monopoly of foreign trade. 

In a talk with American journalist Walter Lippmann, Khrushchev suggested 
that Communism was more dangerous than atomic weapons: “Communism... 
is indeed a great danger to [America] as an ideology and as a doctrine, but it is not 
a danger : . . as a military policy of the Soviet government.” He assured Lippmann 
that the underdeveloped countries would be convinced of the advantages of 
Communism when they saw the example of the USSR and that only Communist 
economic methods would put them on the road to progress. Khrushchev left 
no doubt at all as to which countries he meant, stating, for example, that 
“Indonesia would do much better if it adopted the Soviet system.” 8° Khrush- 
chev’s new doctrine was embodied in the theses read at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress. They also contain general directives as to how the Seven-Year 
Plan is to be used for foreign political ends: “Lenin foresaw that the Soviet Union 
would exert its main influence on the entire course of development of the world 
by its economic construction.” Lenin’s actual words were: , 

If Russia were to be covered with a dense network of electric power stations and 
powerful technical installations, our Communist economic construction would 
become a model for the workers of capitalist Europe and Asia.31 


"80 New York Herald Tribuns, November 11, 1358. 
31 V, I. Lenin, of. ci., 4th ed., 1950, XXXI, 486. 
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{he difference between Lenin and Khrushchev here is that the USSR’s econ- 
omy played only a passive role in Lenin’s plan for world revolution, as an 
illustration of the superiority of Communism, for example, whereas Khrushchev 
has gone much further. He favors all-out economic expansion in those Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries which have not yet been penetrated by 
capitalism. 

This new economic doctrine is based on two statements made by Khrushchev 
at the Congress :32 ‘ 


1. “As a result of the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan 
for the development of the national economy of the USSR and also of the high 
rate of development of the economy of the people’s democracies, the countries 
in the world socialist system will produce more than half the entire industrial 
output of the world.” 

2. Five years after the completion of the Seven-Year Plan the USSR will occupy 
first place in the world both in overall and per capita output. “This will be the 
world-wide, historic victory of socialism in peaceful competition with capitalism 
in the international arena.” 


Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR K. V. Ostrovityanov 
talked in his speech at the Congress about the technique to be used by Communism 
in its economic infiltration into the rear of the non-Communist world. In order 
to ensure the success of this penetration, the Kremlin has decided to launch the 
first blow of its future economic advance against its main enemy in world markets— 
the dollar. Ostrovityanov stated quite openly that, “following up the future 
successes in the building of Communism, the Soviet ruble will begin to appear... 
on the world markets, and gradually push out the dollar.” According to Marxist 
theory money will not exist under Communism, since everyone will receive 
according to his needs without having to use money. How is this fact to be recon- 
ciled with the conversion of the Soviet ruble into a monopolistic world currency? 
Ostrovityanov has an answer here: “The final elimination of trade relations based 
on money takes place with the world-wide victory of Communism.” 33 


The Congress Resolution stressed that 


the USSR s economic ties with the economically underdeveloped countries will 
become stronger. In 1957 the USSR’s trade turnover with them had increased five 
times in comparison with 1953. The USSR believes that its economic ties with 
these countries will constantly expand in the future too.34 


As opposed to Trotsky’s idea of “permanent revolution,” which overesti- 
mated the capabilities of the Russian peasantry, Khrushchev’s policy of splitting 
the non-Communist world from the inside is based on actual calculations as to 
the potentialities of a highly developed industrial power. The great danger is that 
the rest of the world may underestimate the threat from this new dictatorship. 





32 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
33 Ibid., February 6, 1959. 
34 Tbid., February 8, 1959. 
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Aspects of the Ethical Make-up of the Soviet Naval Officer 


L. PrREDTECHEVSEY* 


When reading Soviet press reports, the average Western reader is in danger 
of involuntarily falling under the influence of Soviet propaganda’s carefully 
nurtured fiction of the “new Soviet man.” Much has been done to give this con- 
ception, which is on a par with the fiction of Soviet patriotism, Communist 
ethics, and the like, a basis in fact, and as a result much is written about such 
features as fearless devotion to the Communist Party and Party-inspired altruism, 
which are then churned out by the Soviet propaganda machine for consumption 
both at home and abroad. 


From this point of view, the Soviet fighting man is depicted as embodying 
Communist ideals. Whatever branch of the forces he is in, he will appreciate the 
wisdom of the Party’s directives and, sure of himself and the forces he represents, 
he will unflinchingly throw himself into the thickest of the fray to defend his ideals. 
This pictute is shown as particularly true of the Navy, especially at officer level. 


However, before embarking on an analysis of the Soviet naval officer’s moral 
and ethical make-up, a few words must be said to balance the effusions of Com- 
munist propaganda. It should be remembered that he is not the virtually super- 
human being the Kremlin would have the world believe, but primarily an ordinary 
human being with human faults and failings. Like everyone else, he has his 
mental ups and downs and he harbors hidden desires which are virtually impos- 
sible to fulfill, at least under a Communist dictatorship. Most important, he is a 
victim of internal contradictions, which often make it difficult in the extreme to 
forecast how he will behave in any given situation. Nevertheless, Soviet propa- 
ganda is to a small degree justified in i-s claim, inasmuch as alongside features 
found in any average individual there exist in him features directly attributable 
to years of totalitarian dictatorship. He frequently acquires a number of traits 
implanted in him by the influence of the Communist regime and the structure of 
Soviet society. From this springs the two-sided nature of the Soviet naval officer’s 
character, a dualism further emphasized by the frequent conflict between ordinary 
human ethics and sentiments and the so-called Communist ethical code grafted 
artificially onto him. The main outward symiptoms of this dualism are: the authori- 
tativeness of decisions on the one hand and extreme care when making state- 
ments on the other. This is further complicated by automatism, giving rise to a 
passive attitude towards duty and, in most cases, a lack of personal initiative; 
bureaucracy; a predilection for the best traditions in the service of the state on the 
model of the old Russian Navy; and a striving to find an outlet from the stifling 





* The author formerly wrote under the pen aame of Ralph Kennedy. The author was until recently 
a Soviet naval officer, and the material he is presenting is based generally on his own personal experience. 
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political situation in a totalitarian society, which is accepted as an intergral part 
of the Soviet way of life. If all these factors are borne in mind, a more accurate pic- 
ture of the Soviet naval officer can be obtained. 


Edacational Standards. In recent years, the main source of supply of officers has 
been the newly opened higher naval schools, roughly academy level. This has had 
the effect of raising both the degree of specialist knowledge and the overall edu- 
cational standards, an improvement which is particularly noticeable in comparison 
with prewar officers or graduates from the intermediate-level naval schools, whose 
knowledge is restricted and interests confined mainly to drinking and card- 
playing. 

Graduates from the higher naval schools, irrespective of their social background 
(the schools tend to erase distinctions), almost invariably have at least a veneer of 
culture, some being indeed well informed in questions of art and literature. 
However, almost all naval officers have a poor knowledge of foreign languages, 
if any. Some have an elementary knowledge of English, which although sufficient 
for them to be able to read charts and sailing directions has no other practical value. 
All the officers are at a great disadvantage in comparison with the civilian special- 
ists who have graduated from higher educational establishments, to a consider- 
able extent because their training schedules are overloaded with overly specia- 
lized subjects to the exclusion of more general studies. 


Sense of Duty. The majority of Soviet citizens suffer from lack of initiative, 
but this fault has a particularly good hold of the naval officers, and even direct 
appeals by the naval press for increased initiative have not led anywhere. True, 
the process by which a young officer anxious to prove his worth is converted 
into an indifferent, apathetic official is gradual and protracted. On leaving the 
naval school an officer usually has little concept of the conditions he will meet, 
and his reaction to them will, of course, vary according to his character. Some 
quickly adjust themselves to the situation to make their career. Others simply 
drift along, doing only what is required of them to keep their position secure. 
The main factors in the advancement of the officer’s career are as follows: 


1. The need to gain the confidence of one’s immediate supervisor, an absolute 
essential in view of the fact that every two years each officer submits a report on 
the men immediately below him, and these reports are of decisive importance in 
deciding promotion in duties or rank. This inevitably leads to extremes of obse- 
quiousness, when the officer concerned never raises any objections and proceeds 
with almost undue haste to carry out his superiot’s commands, overt sycophan- 
tism, amd attempts at ingratiation. 

2. Party’ membership. Officers who are not Party members have no hope of 
advancing far. For this reason officers, regardless of their attitude towards the 
regime, strive for enrollment as full or candidate members. ‘The more far-seeing 
take the first steps while still at the naval schools, the rest, on approaching the 
critical age of 26, the age limit for the Komsomol, become Komsomol activists, 
since a recommendation from the youth organization is of vital importance as 
far as admittance to the Party is concerned. 
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In all, there are six hurdles to be overcome before membership of the Party is 
assured. These are the Party bureau, the Party assembly, and the Party political 
commission at candidate-member level, with a repeat performance a year later 
at full-member level. Most officers are passed without much difficulty, but should 
an officer’s father have been shot or simply died in a concentration camp and has 
not been rehabilitated, or should he have relatives abroad admission is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. For the most part, however, social background no 
longer plays a part: whether a relative once served in the police force or a public 
prosecutor’s office is of no significance. 


3. Political activity. This factor has become especially important since the 
dismissal of Zhukov. An officer’s abilities, his specialist knowledge and military 
potential are merely valuable additional factors, but they certainly do not decide 
his career. Hence every ambitious officer strives for good relations with the polit- . 
ical organs. Some stake everything on this, neglecting their immediate duties as 
much as they dare in order to concentrate on Party political work. This approach 
usually proves the right one, for in most cases, even if his military superior is 
dissatisfied ‘with his work, the political organs concerned take the young officer’s 
side and ensure his promotion. 

4. Marriage. The most certain method of ensuring promotion is to marry the 
daughter of a relatively high-ranking officer, at least captain.* Naturally, attempts 
are made to find a wife within one’s own circle of work, and a submarine officer, 
for instance, would prefer to marry the daughter .of his brigade or division 
commander than the daughter of an officer of equivalent rank in another branch 
of the service. In one case known to the author, an ordinary seaman who had 
not even completed his secondary education was made a senior lieutenant and 
put in command of a small hydrographic vessel within three years of marrying 
the daughter of a political administrative head. 

All these expedients result from the need to compromise and they reflect a 
certain submission to circumstances. Of course, such features are to be found in 
any country, but they are extremely common in the Soviet Union. 

Some officers cannot adjust themselves to this extent to their surroundings, 
and they therefore begin to make criticisms, usually with unpleasant consequences. 
Three extremely common fates of these nonconformists are: (1) After becoming 
increasingly disillusioned in his specialty, an officer begins to drink heavily, gives 
way to moods of pessimism, and resigns from the service; (2) he is forcibly 
demobilized after several years on the pretext of a routine reduction in the size of 
the armed forces; and (3) he remains in the service, but his career is anything but 
a success. Upon reaching the age of forty-five with the modest rank of lieutenant 
commander or thereabouts, he retires oa a small pension. 

One aftermath of the general apathy of such officers is that they turn into 
virtual automatons. This is a dangerous state of affairs in view of the complexity 
of the modern equipment with which they come into contact within the course 
of their duties, and accidents are consequently quite frequent. 


* See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulistin, No. 1 (1958). 
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The Officer’s Code of Honor, Few officers have a conception of the code of 
honor in its real meaning, but almost all carry traces of it in some form or other. 
Many harbor an often subconscious desire to follow the traditions of the old 
Russian Navy, and it is not without significance that Leonid Sobolev’s book 
Major Repairs, which describes the life of officers of the Imperial Russian Navy, 
is probably the most popular’ work in the Soviet Navy today, in spite of the fact 
that it was once withdrawn from circulation for ideological reasons and penalties 
were meted out to any officer caught reading it. Its success is easily explained. In 
a world of careerism, hypocrisy, lack of political rights, and mistrust, a prop of 
some sort, some ideals have to be found. So even if he is a liar, toady, and careerist, 
the officer is almost certain to respect the naval ensign, the traditions, commands, 
and general way of life established in the course of centuries. 


What does the Soviet officer mean by the concept “honor”? It rarely includes 
the idea of faithful and devoted service to the “socialist homeland,” but comprises 
above all devotion to the officer corps. But even this is being undermined by the 
introduction of state security agents among the officers and by the reckless 
careerism of some of its members. It is noteworthy that only a few list in their 
code of honor a gentlemanly attitude towards women. 


Religion, Although during their school training a certain number of officers 
show a covert inclination towards the practice of religious beliefs (particularly 
Moslems), by the time graduation comes around almost every one is a non- 
believer. This is brought about by. religious propaganda, which is applied more 
subtly than in nonnaval schools, and by the intense pressure of work during the 
course, which does not allow a single moment for free contemplation. 


However, after several years’ service in the Navy, there is not infrequently a 
matked change in this respect, which is manifested in various ways. It should be 
remembered that the present-day officer is in constant contact with complex 
equipment and devastating fire power. In turn, he knows that he is in great danger 
of being killed in the case of an atomic war. Indeed, Khrushchev himself once 
pointed out that if hostilities broke out the larger vessels would become floating 
coffins. The officers are well aware of this fact and it is only natural that in their 
limited spare time they begin to ponder on such a possibility and come to believe 
in the transcince of material things and in an unknown force controlling human 
existence. In some people, this takes the form of a fetishization of technique, in 
others it engenders a fatalistic attitude. A belief in what might be termed the force 
of destiny is making ever greater inroads among naval officers, not to mention 
the enlisted men. Every effort is made to combat such tendencies and frequent 
lectures and talks on the subject are held, not, however, with particular success. 
Avery small minority accepts the ideas of Christianity, without, however, observ- 
ing religious rites, which in any case would be a virtual impossibility in the Navy. 
‘There are, of course, officers who are opposed to any form of religion. Neverthe- 
less, they are not usually atheists as such but conscious or unconscious devotees 
of a form of nihilism common among Soviet youth which recognizes neither 
God nor the Devil. 
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Discipline. A tational discipline based on consciousness of the need for iit is 
impossible in the Soviet Navy. Such discipline must be based primarily on faith 
in one’s superiors. However, there is no such faith, nor is it possible. Each officer 
is surrounded by a three-pronged supervisory system—his superiors at command 
level, the political organs, and the security organs. Realizing this, he is as restrain- 
ed as possible in what he says and does, and therefore exercises a care which is 
often nothing more than sheer timidity and which find expression in an unthinking 
execution of instructions. Such behavior is anything but conducive to increasing 
rational discipline among subordinates. 


At the same time, there has been a considerable tightening up of every-day 
discipline, a process begun by Marshal Zhukov when he was Minister of Defense. 
Earlier, naval officers had been noted for their drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct, but Zhukov began to put a stop to this by making use of the mass recuction 
in the size of the armed forces which was taking place at the time as part of the 
adjustment necessary to meet the new type of warfare. His plan was successful, 
and the officers’ fear that they may be declared redundant has been steadily 
increasing since. Nowadays, naval schools are turning out each year mote young 
naval officers than are required. Hence, whereas earlier the new officer was valued, 
now even a slight infringement of discipline can entail a switch to the reserve, 
with a subsequent reduction in pay of 50%—75%. 


Other measures to raise the standard of discipline include an increase in 
combat duties and physical training; the reporting of officers found on the street 
during normal working hours; and the awarding of extra duties or the issuing of 
a severe reprimand for failure to salute a senior officer or carry a gas mask during 
training. Repetition of such breaches oz discipline is looked upon severely and 
the threat of demobilization is great. J 


One unfavorable result of all these harsh measures it that a feeling of inse- 
curity leading to moods of depression has become a commonplace. 


Drunkenness. The Soviet press of late has devoted much attention to the in- 
creasing problem of drunkenness in the USSR. The naval periodical publications 
expecially have been full of reports on the campaign against it among naval per- 
sonnel, a complete reversal of earlier procedure, when cases were treated in secret. 
There is no doubt that drunkenness is the most widespread vice among Soviet 
naval officers, partially a result of the abnormal conditions found throughout all 
branches of the Soviet armed forces. It must also be borne in mind that alcohol is 
forbidden at naval schools (as it is for all draftees). If a future officer i$ caught 
drinking as little as a glass of beer he is severely punished. This results in secret 
drinking and when the students are finally commissioned in a desire to “make up 
` for lost time.” The inevitable results are detention, reprimands, and public criti- 
cism at Party and Komsomol meetings, in most cases leading to dismissal from 
the service and the virtual end of any hopes of a good career. Naturally, all this 
applies only to a small section of the ae s officer corps, but those in this section 
usually tread the same path, 
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To combat the widespread belief that the courts of honor set up to try such 
cases are interested only in punishing and not in reforming, articles have begun 
to appear in the Navy’s own newspaper Sovetsky flot designed to prove just the 
opposite. Thus, an article in the issue of August 16, 1958 told the story of a 
certain Senior Lieutenant Dubrovik, who reformed under the influence of one 
such court. 


Every effort is made in the press to explain drunkenness away as a “relic of 
the past, engendered by the dark sides of capitalism.” A colonel of the medical 
service, for example, wrote in Krasnaya zvezda on July 17, 1958: 


It is known that there have long been in our country no social conditions which 
could give rise to alcoholism. ... How can drunkenness, this pernicious relic of the 
past, this monstrous social phenomenon, be stopped and reduced to nothing? 
There is every opportunity for this in the conditions of our way of life, since the 
very structure of our public socialist system contains everything necessary for the 
achievement of this aim. What is needed is action on the part of not only doctors, 
but also of Party and Komsomol organizations, our press, literature, and motion 
pictures. .. 


The Family and Marriage. The interference of the Party political apparatus in 
the personal life of the members of the Soviet armed forces is the rule rather than 
the exception, and much has appeared on this subject to show that it is on the 
increase. The latest development is the “Komsomol marriage,” in which the 
bride and groom are depicted as model citizens. Whenever such a marriage takes 
place it is given much publicity and is attended by the leading political figures of 
the unit concerned. Thus, on November 30, 1958, Krasnaya zvezda described how 
the wedding of two Komsomol members was attended by the unit’s deputy 
political head, leading political officers, and Komsomol activists. The account 
was written in the same style as accounts of the fulfillment of individual items 
in the Komsomol work schedule. 

In view of the campaign being waged to “preserve the Soviet family,” divorce 
is almost an impossibility, and should an officer’s married life prove to be a 
failure he still has to make the best of it. Even unmarried officers have their 
private lives carefully supervised, and if an officer is discovered “infringing the 
standards ofe Communist ethics,” the euphemistic phrase used to mask illicit 
intercourse, he is severely castigated at meetings of the Komsomol or Party bureaus 
and then at public gatherings. One case is known to the author of an officer who 
shot himself after his private life had been made public. © 

The failure rate of Navy marriages is very high. This is partially due to the 
type of work, which involves long absences at sea or in other bases, while leaves 
are of short duration. Another contributory factor is the overly hurried choice 
of a wife by many young officers, a result of the very limited amount of free time 
they have at their disposal. 

One of the steps taken to strengthen family life is the organization of meetings 
in the officers’ clubs at which married couples speak of aspects of their own 
married life-the “sharing. of experience” so popular in the Soviet Union 
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unsuccessful marriages, and the reasons for their failure. Sometimes the events of 
such meetings take an unconsciously humorous turn. An officer describing how 
the marriage of one of his colleagues had proved a failure, ended by blaming 
the relevant naval Party organization “for not taking measures to remedy the 
situation in time.” Much publicity is given to. happy marriages, and such events 
as a silver wedding are celebrated with much pomp. 

A further cause of marriage failures are the difficult living conditions. Offi- 
cers’ communal quarters are overcrowded, leading to quarrels between families, 
general strain on the nerves, and in the long run unpleasantness in the relations 
between man and wife. Infidelity too is not uncommon, being encouraged by 
conditions of barrack life. Numerous examples have been given in Krasnaya 
zvezda, for example.! 

The percentage of successful marriages is highest in the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets, followed by the Caspian and White Sea fleets, with the Northern and Pacific 
fleets last. One of the chief reasons for the latter’s comparatively high failure rate 
is the fact that the number of women living along the coasts of the Barents, Bering, 
and Okhotsk seas is small and the choice therefore restricted. Officers thus tend 
to marry the local women quickly or else have to look for a wife during their 
short leave periods in the large cities. In the latter case, the problem is usually 
complicated by the drop in the standard of the wife’s living conditions, includ- 
ing the climate, once she goes to live with her husband in the bleak northern 
tegions. 

Under Stalin, marriages with aliens were A S forbidden, even with 
citizens from the satellite countries. Since his death, however, this rule has been 
relaxed and they are now permitted, subject to certain conditions. In 1954, for 
example, a Black Sea squadron was paying a friendly visit to Albania. When it 
returned, one of the officers married an Albanian ballerina and the reception 
was held with much ceremony at the Sevastopol Officers’ Club, with more than 
a thousand guests, including Albanian officials,” attending. The young couple 
were given an apartment, an exceptionally rare occurrence, apartments being 
almost invariably reserved for men with the rank of admiral or thereabouts. 
Such an event is, however, a rarity. 


Crime. Few officers commit crimes since they value their position and are to 
a certain extent tried and tested men. The few who do offend usually do so under 
the influence of drink. On the other hand, cases of bribery and exceeding one’s 
powers are frequent and officers figure high in the automobile accident ‘rate, 
primarily because more officers than civilians own cars. However, the crime wave 
which has been sweeping the Soviet Union in recent years has not touched them. 

Attitude to the West. The decades of isolation from the outside world have nat- 
urally led to considerable curiosity concerning the West. This takes mainly two 
forms, The more serious of the officers have begun to read the works of Western 
military theoreticians recently published in the USSR, such as Guderian, Mont- 
gomery, or Fuller, while others buy records of Western jazz on the black market 


1 See, for example, Krasaya zvezda, July 23 and November 30, 1958. 
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and take up modern American dance forms, such as rock and role. Many listen 
to the radio broadcasts of The Voice of America and the BBC. However, as is 
inevitable under such circumstances, the picture of the West obtained by these 
methods is frequently distorted., 


Class Distinctions, The gradual conversion of the officer corps into a virtual 
caste cut off rigidly both from the civil population and the enlisted men is being 
felt more and moré. This process is furthered by various features, one of the main 
ones being the difference in the standard of living. There are at the same time 
many barriers within the caste itself, determined primarily by length of service, 
rank, and position. Senior officers, for example, do not mix with junior officers, 
and there are even separate waiting rooms for them at the railroad stations. 
In addition, officers in any of the special sections are kept separate from the 
ordinary officers, who for their part both fear and despise them. There is a 
deep-rooted antagonism between regular duty and political officers. The former 
object to the presence of the latter, who for their part generally suffer from a 
feeling of inferiority as their level of education is usually lower, while in any 
case they feel out of place on board ship. 
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a 
CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy | | 


Manpower Resources andthe Seven-Year Plan 


In the Soviet economy changes in the size of the working population depend 
mainly on the state’s ability to find supplementary sources of manpower. Fluc- 
tuations are not necessarily connected with the overall growth in the population, 
although such factors as the birth or death rate are naturally bound to play their 
part. Since the introduction in 1928 of the so-called five-year plans for the devel- 
opment of the Soviet economy, increases and decreases in the number of workers 
and salaried employees have usually not been a reflection of the country’s economic 
situation. This article is concerned only with this section of the working popula- 
tion (rabochie i siuzbashchie) , that is, persons employed by the state who receive 
a fixed wage. Persons entering this group annually comprise (1) those with an 
incomplete education, who have left the general-educational schools prior to or 
upon reaching the age of sixteen years; (2) those who have completed their 
secondary education and start work without any preliminary vocational training, 
mainly persons over the age of seventeen; (3) those who have completed various, 
usually short-term, courses, persons of varying ages; (4) those who have passed 
through the various schools offering vocational training in production processes 
and the technical schools, persons aged sixteen years and above; (5) demobilized 
servicemen, aged twenty-two to twenty-three years; (6) persons with a secondary 
specialist education who have not worked previously, or else have temporarily 
interrupted their work for purposes of study, usually persons aged twenty to 
thirty years; (7) young specialists with a higher education, who have temporarily 
taken time off work in order to study, persons aged twenty-two to thirty years; 
(8) young girls and married women who have not worked before, or else given up 
work, persons of varying ages; (9) retired persons over the age of fifty-five who 
have returned to work; (10) former kolkhozniks of varying ages. Although there 
ate a considerable number of persons with a secondary specialist og higher edu- 
cation and demobilized servicemen among the new recruits into the group of 
workers and salaried employees, the group is supplemented mainly by young 
persons aged sixteen to eighteen years. 

During the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), the number of workers and 
salaried employees rose from 10,800,000 to 22,600,000, and increase of 110%, or 
an annual average of 3,000,000.1 The Second Five-Year Plan (1933—37) had con- 
siderable difficulties in finding enough workers and salaried employees to meet 





1 Narodnoe Aboxyaistoo SSSR 9 1956 godu : Statisticheshy exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 204. 
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the requirements of industry. The increase for the period amounted to 4,200,000, 
or 840,000 per year.* In the three years of the Third Five-Year Plan (1938—40), 
the increase amounted to 4,500,000, or 1,500,000 per year. At the beginning of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50), the “five-year plan for the postwar restoration 
of the economy,” the total figure was below the prewar one. In 1940, there were 
31,200,000 workers and salaried employees, but in 1945 only 27,300,000. During 
the Plan period they rose to 38,900,000, a total increase of 11,600,000, or an annual 
average of 2,300,000. The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55) had an increase of 
9,400,000, that is, 1,900,000 per year.® The original figures for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1956—60) envisaged that the total labor force would reach slightly more than 
55,000,000 by the end of the period, as compared with 48,300,000 in 1955, with 
an increase of about 7,100,000 or 1,420,000 per year.4 


The New Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) provides for an increase of approx- 
imately 11,500,000 or 21% in the number of workers and salaried employees. By 
the end of the period the figure is to be more than 66,000,000.5 In his report at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev gave a figure of 66,500,000.° The annual 
average increase is thus to be 1,700,000, much lower than the actual increase in 
the preceding seven years. The ‘official figures for the increase in the population 
are also low.;By 1965, the USSR is to have a population of about 225,000,000. 
This figure is, obtained from data published in the Soviet press on overall and per 
capita output in 1965. According to the Soviets, milk output will be 105,000,000 
tons, or 466 kilograms per capita of population; sugar, 10,000,000 tons and 
44.3 kilograms respectively.” Another Soviet source gives an even lower figure 
for the total 1965 population on the basis of heavy industry output. Electric power 
output will at most be 520 billion kilowatt-hours, or 2,476 per capita, giving 
a population of 210,000,000.8 The same figure is obtained on the basis of overall 
coal, oil, steel, and cement output. Footwear gives a figure of 215,000,000, based 
on 515,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes, or 2.4 per head of population. 


The extremely modest growth in the number of workers and salaried em- 
ployees envisaged in the new plan is not to be taken as a sign that the Party leaders 
are being overcautious. The point is rather that children born during World War II 
ate just about to reach working age. It is a well-known fact that the period 
1942-47 sawea catastrophic decline in the Soviet birth rate. Even the few official 
Soviet figures available do not attempt to conceal this fact. One statistical com- 
pilation even found itself compelled to append a note to several of its tables to the 
effect that 





2 Ibid., p. 205. 

> Ibid., pp. 204—205. 

`4 Izvestia, January 31, 1956; XX sexd KPSS : Stenograficheshy otebes (The Twentieth Party Congress: 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, Vol. II, p. 475. 

5 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

6 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 

? Ibid., February 3, 1959. 

8 V pomoshch politicheskomu sastoobrazovaniyu, No. 12 (1958), p. 120 and 124, 
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the decrease in the number of schoolchildren is explained by the fact that since the 

1949—50 school year children born in the war years when the birth rate dropped 

considerably, particularly in the territory occupied by the enemy..., have been 

entering the schools.® 

The low birth rate is now discussed quite openly by the Soviet press since the 
government finds itself faced with the prablem of finding additional manpower in 
order to meet planned targets. In an article entitled “Some Problems of Improving 
Planning in the USSR,” A. Kursky wrote: . 

During this period [1959-65] those sections of the population born between 

1941 and 1946, that is, in the years when the birth rate was below normal as a 

result of wartime conditions, will reach working age. This factor will necessitate 

the even greater enrollment of available urban and rural manpower resources 

into... production and the search for new ways of raising labor productivity.1° 

No information is available on the Soviet birth rate for the period in question, 
although knowledge of the actual manpower available is extremely important in 
determining how production is to be stepped up. The reform {of the Soviet 
educational system is proof enough of the seriousness of the situation. At 
the ‘Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev was only too anxious to deny that 
the aim of the reform was to compel young people to do productive work: “We 
are reorganizing the school system not because we are short of manpower, but 
because we want to put education on an even better [basis], linking the school 
more closely with life.” H 

The table below shows the growth in the country’s population from 1950—65, 
the natural increase per 1,000 inhabitants, and the increase in the number of 
workers and salaried employees: 


Growth in the Population of the USSR, 1950—65 


Natora) Ine-ease m Annual Increase —— 
Total Popukttion (per 1,000 Inhabitants) Total Workers and Salaried Employees 
1950 sasoe. 183,100,000 16.9 3,100,000 2,000,000 (64.5%) 
1951 eerie 186,400,000 17.2 3,300,000 1,600,000 (48.5%) 
see 189,600,000 17.1 3,200,000 1,100,000 (34.4%) 
WOR riinas 192,600,000 15.9 3,000,000 2,100,000 (70.0%) 
1954 0.a aane. 196,000,000 17.6 3,400,000 2,200,000 (64.8%) 
1955 nannaa. 199,400,000 17.4 3,400,000 1,100,009 (32.3%) 
1956 Gove ee 200,200,000 17.5 3,500,000 2,100,000 (60.0%) 
1957 omnes 206,300,000 17.5 3,600,000 2,100,000 (60.0%) 
1958). ccs sa ve 209,900,000 17.5° 3,700,000° 2,700,000 (73.0%) " 
1959-65 ....... = i 2 15,100,0004 11,900,000 (79.5%) 4 
1965 aaan. 225,000,000 = 2,200,000 1,700,000 (79.5%) 


"© Authoe's calculation. 
a ee Was only 1.200000.0 359%; since 1,400,000 were transferred to the kolkhoxes. 
å Toral for the penod concemed, 195: 


SOURCES: Nesey gun de A! Statistichecky exbtgodsik (Tha National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A 
Sanral Terbo, Mostow, 1957, pp. 202-204; BSB (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1958, p, 5; 
Vatalk statiziki, Moscow, No. 10 (1988), p 93; Txpesi, jamuary 16 end 28, 1959. 


8 Kusdturnoe stroitalstso SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moacow, 1956, pp. 6—7. 

10 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9 (1958), p. 22. 

1 Prada, January 28, 1959. 
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The increase in the number of workers and salaried employees represents the 
difference between the total number starting work and those giving up their work 
for various reasons—retirement, temporary leaving of work in order to study (in 
accordance with the recent educational reform), and so on. It is, however, on the 
basis of Soviet figures, impossible to say which part of the new labor force is 
being used to make up the deficit and which part represents the actual increase. 
The only figures available are those for 1956. In that year, 2,702,000 persons 
graduated from the various types of schools in the USSR, as shown below: 


. The 1956 Manpower Resources 


Ministry of Labor Reserves Schools ........ ccc cess cence nee eeee 410,000 15.1 
Schools for Agricultural Machine Operators ....... ee cece ees 510,000 18.9 
Industrial Training Schools (FZU)........0ccesseeceeseesenees 101,000 3.8 
Higher Educational Establishments ........... 000 0seeseeeeeeees 191,000 7.1 
Higher Educational Correspondence Courses ........cssnnseereo 69,000 2.6 
Special Vocational Schools (Tekhnikum) ..........0ccseeeeeeees 449,000 16.6 
Special Vocational School Correspondence and Evening Courses ... 61,000 2.2 
Cooperative Enterprises . 00... c cece cece cece eee eeetenes 600,000 22.2 
Othets etic sos hase E ca ees es cede sands teenie ness 311,000 11.5 

Total E ihe Pac leeds ste mea gece bee stat dwes 2,702,000 100.0 

* In 1956 various cooperative ses were transferred to state control snd workers from them absorbed by the state. No infor- 
mation 1 available as to the edncationai or traning of these workers and salaried employees. 


SOURCES: Nereduce SSSR 9 1956 goda : Stetsishesky exhegodsik (The National Economy of the USSR: A. Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 216—17 and 252; Destrabeutpe sovetskes slasis xa 40 let v trifrakh : Statistecinthy shornik (Potty Years of the 
Achievements of Soviet Rule in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 263—64. 


The actual increase for the year was 2,100,000, since about 600,000 workers, 
or 22% of the total new workers and salaried employees, gave up work. These 
figures can only be taken as a rough guide, however, since the term “new cadres” 
employed by the Soviets is no guarantee that in individual cases figures have not 
been included in more than one group. 


Soviet statisticians have of late been extremely informative on the number of 
schoolchildren in the USSR in the postwar years. It is in fact now possible to 
ascertain how many ‘schoolchildren there were in each grade per school year. 
Presuming that all children start school at the age of seven and that no child 
spends more than one year in each grade, then the wartime birth rate can be 
calculated. The various other factors which have to be taken into account—failure 
to attend school, spending two years in the same grade, an early or late start at 
‘school, and so on—tend by and large to cancel themselves out. The death rate is 
also unknown. However, such factors affect all the age groups more or less 
equally and do not give a deviation of more than about 7%-8%. In view of this, 
the figures given in the tables on pages 28 and 29 give a reasonably accurate idea, 
for the purposes of this article, of the birth rate in any particular year over the 
period in question. This will in turn provide an answer to the question as to how 
large the manpower resources available during the Seven-Year Plan are. The age 
of sixteen years has been taken as the basis for calculations as to the manpower 
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available, although numerous young persons will either begin to work earlier or, 
more often, later—after completing a specialist or higher education, or after 
demobilization from the armed forces, 

Youth born in 1942 began school in the 1948-49 school year and reached 
working age in 1958. In this school year there were 31,500,000 children at school, 
all born in the period 1939-42, which included almost two war years. In the 
1957—58 school year there were 30,625,000 children at the general-educational 
schools, 


Number of Pupils in Soviet General-Educational Schools, 1948—57 








~ Grades Onc to Four —— 
School Year Urban Axas Rural Areas Total Pupils 
1948—49 7,394,087 16,338,175 31,451,562 
1949—50 7,070,252 15,587,075 33,117,596 
1950—51 .... 6,144,177 13,526,619 33,197,923 
1951—52 .... 5,221,353 -11,222,025 32,331,813 
1952—53 .... 4,447,420 8,916,961 30,828,021 
1953—54 4,433,302 7,672,735 30,079,193 
1954—55 .... 5,103,263 7,560,025 29,423,526 
1955—56 5,673,582 7,905,878 28,100,704 
i 1956—57 oo. cee cee 6,580,000 9,000,000 28,200,000 
Pe eye re 51, py Kale sti marge see tite Cabal Shi op whe USER A Caneel 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 122—23. 


The figures in the above table do not include pupils at schools for the blind, 
deaf-mutes, and so on. The latter cannot amount to more than 100,000 or so, 
and cannot greatly effect our calculations. In the 1950-51 school year, for example, 
there were 33,314,259 pupils, including 33,197,923 at the general-educational 
schools; in the 1955—56 school year, 28,217,257 and 28,100,704 respectively.1# 


The drop was extremely noticeable in rural areas, even if the country’s rapid 
urbanization is taken into account. Prior to World War I, the four lowest grades 
accounted in urban areas for about 25% of all children in them; in the 1950-51 
school year, for more than 31%, and in the 1956—57, for 42.3%. The number of 
schoolchildren in the 1956—57 school year in urban-areas was less than in the 
1948—49 school year, a drop of 11% in fact. The rural drop was as high as 45%, 
actually reaching 54% in the period 1953—55, a result of the decline int the wartime 
birth rate. If the fact is borne in mind that children in the period 1943-48 enter 
school in 1950-56 and reach working age of 16 years in 1959—64, then it will be 
realized that the prospects for the Seven-Year Plan (1959—65) ate anything but 
bright. Rock bottom will be reached in 1960, with 2,600,000 reaching the-age of 
16 years, and in 1961, with 2,500,000, as che table on the following page shows. 

The figures in the next table are probably not far from the truth. In 1940, the birth 
tate was 31.7 per 1,000. The population at the end of the year was 191,700,000, giving 
a total number of births of about 6,000,000.18 If deaths and other factors are taken 
into account, the figure of 5,800,000 in the table would appear to be reasonably 


13 Kulturnoe stroitelsivo SSSR : Statistlebesky sbornik, op cit., pp. 13233. 
13 Narodnoe kbozyaistso SSSR r 1956 godu ; Statistichesky exbegodnik, op. cit., pp. 17 and 269. 
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correct. The high birth rate in the first two years of the war (1941—42) must be 
seen as a surprise factor. Although the war began on June 22, 1941, it presumably 
did not begin to affect the birth rate until well on into 1942. The sharp rise in the 
1946 birth rate and the drop in 1947—48 is explained by the fact that war ended in 
May 1945, demobilization led to many hasty marriages which in turn influenced 
the birth rate. In 1946, the country underwent a severe famine, which was more 
likely than not reflected in the 1947 and 1948 birth rate. 


Number of Births in the Soviet Union, 1939—50 


Urban Areas 





_ Rural Areas Absolute Figures Percentage of Total 
1939 nesese 4,200,000 1,800,000 30 
1940 oaeen 4,000,000 1,800,000 31 
ASAE EER 3,900,000 1,700,000 31, 
1942 sess esasina: 3,500,000 1,700,000 33 
9989 EREA 2,000,000 900,000 31 
CL) REEE 1,700,000 900,000 35 
1945 eeno 1,600,000 900,000 36 
1946 oaeen 2,400,000 1,700,000 41 
TEY y eee 1,800,000 1,600,000 47 
1948 aaeanoa 2,100,000 1,500,000 48 
1960 AE 2,200,000 2,000,000 48 
1950 ok be ce bce: 2,500,000 2,400,000 48 


of nO URE: Based on anthor’seleulation. Similar figures were otramed by F. Lodmer in Té Pepto of th Soria Uman, League 

In the period 1951—55, an annual average figure of 2,790,000 persons gradu- 
ated from the various schools, !“ while the annual increase in the number of workers 
and salaried employees was 1,620,000, or 58.5%. Evidently, a figure of 35% or so 
is lost to the economy each year. Such fluctuations take place not only in state 
enterprises, but also on the kolkhozes. The Soviets give practically no figures 
whatsoever as to the actual working population of the country. In 1957, Acade- 
mician V. S. Nemchinov gave figures for the total 1955 working population,’ 
based on statistics taken from the compilation The National Economy of the USSR. 
On the basis of his figures, the picture on the next page can be obtained of the 
changes in the various groups comprising the Soviet working population over the 
years 1940, 1950, 1955, and 1956. 

In the years 1940 and 1950, the number of kolkhozniks was about the same, 
but percentagewise it had decreased in relation to the total working population 
` in 1950. By 1955, the figure had dropped by 2,800,000. The next year saw an 
increase of 1,200,000, explained by the fact that the recruitment of manpower 
from rural areas for work in industry had ceased and many persons had returned 





M Dostizheniza sovetskoi vlasti za 40 Ist v tsifrakb : Statisticheshy sbornik (Forty Years of the Achieve- 
ments of Soviet Rule in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 264. 

13 Veemirno-istoricheskoe znachenie velikoi oktyabrskoi sotsialisticbeskoi resolyutsii (The World-wide, 
Historic Importance of the Great October Socialist Revolution), Moscow, 1957, p. 69. 
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‘to work on the kolkhozes. The increase is nevertheless a temporary phenomenon, 
caused by the influx of young workers to offset the large numbers of elderly 
kolkhozniks. Productivity on the kolkhozes is far behind that of American farms. 
The Soviet government aims at doubling it during the next seven years and at 
increasing overall agricultural output by 70%. The number of kolkhozniks is in 
turn to drop by 15%. 


A Breakdown of the Working Population of the USSR, 1940—56 





(la MiIhons) 
m 140 — — 1950 m c 1955 a 1056 
Abeolrte Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
Figures of Total Figures of Toml Figures of Total Figues of Total 
Workers and Salaried Employees. 31.2 406 389 493 484 566 505 57.2 
Kollthomike 2.0.0... 0... cc cece eens 348 452 348 440 320° 37.5 33.2 37.7 
Craftsmen in Cooperatives .......... 1.7 2.2 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.0 11, 
Individnal Pezsants and Craftsmen 
not in Cooperatives .....essersese 7.3 9.5 1.6 2.0 03 0.4 0.3 0.4 
theres vicceeeae tess tun etia 19 25 2.5 3,2 3.2 3.7 3.2 3.6 
"Total sasoe des uai eani aa 76.9 100.0 79.0 100.0 85.44 100.0 882 100.0 
© Nemchizoy divided this figure into 24,000,000 kolkhozntks end 6,000,000 unemployed members of their families helpag ia the 
© Comprises mainly unemployed members of wockers and sala-ted employees families helping in the home. 
à Nemchinov gave a figura of 83,600,000. 
SOURCES: ae peter apices Statisticbeshy shoralk a e tre USSR: A Comp/lation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 188 snd 19! at E 155 pte Sli : Statisticheshy exbagedeik (The Real a of a USSR 


1956: ‘A Statistical Yearbook), , Moscow, 1957, pp. 202—~20 


The size of the Soviet working population in 1965 can be estimated foz pur- 
poses of guidance if one assumes that the decrease in the number of craftstnen in 
cooperatives temporarily ceases and that there will be a slight reduction .n the 
number of unemployed members of workers and salaried employees familes, as 
envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan, and that private farming, as represented Dy the 
plots of land, is abolished. Assuming a total of 66,500,000 workers and salaried 
employees at the end of the plan period, then the following hypothetical break- 
down of the Soviet working population in 1965 is obtained: 


The Soviet Working Population in 1965 


; - Absolute Figures Percentage of Total 
Workers and Salaried Employees...... 66,500,000 68.0 * 


Kolkhozmniks* .........2 ccc eee eeee 28,000,000 28.5 
Craftsmen in Cooperatives ........... 1,000,000 1.0 
Ohe tt oriee ti eae wicca dese 2,500,000 2.5 

Total “cic eieundiniaies siiani 98,000,000 100.0 


* Does not incinde agricultural machine operators, They are included in the wockers and salaried employees af member= of trade 
** Comprises mamly unemployed members of workers and salaried employees families helping in the home. 


‘The table on the next page is an attempt to trace the possible deficit in the man- 
power available over the period 1959—65 as a consequence of the low wartime and 
immediate postwar birth rate. The following facts have been taken into con- 
sideration: (1) Women comprise 45% of all workers and salaried emplcyees ; 
(2) 10% of those reaching the working age of 16-years do not do “socially useful 
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work”; (3) 760,000 of all new workers replace others giving up work; (4) 
the remainder represent the actual increase in the manpower supply. In those 
years when the urban labor force is not enough to cover industry’s needs, the 
deficit is made up by using manpower available on the kolkhozes. For rural areas 
it has been assumed.that a deficit of 800,000 has to be covered each year. 


Supply of eae wae for the Seven-Year Plan, 1959—65 


(In Milvons) Total 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1959—65 

Manpower Available (Plan) ....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 11.9 
Manpower Needed (Plan) ........ 240 240 240 240 240 240 240 168 
Total Sixteen-Year Olds; 

Urban Areas eso bcc eee eee eee 0.90 0.90 090 1.70 160 150 2.00 9.5 

Rural Areas ...c cece ee eens eee 2.00 1.70 160 240 180 2.10 220 138 
Actual Manpower Available 

Urban Areas... cee cee ceenes 0.80 080 0.80 1.50 140 130 180 84 

Rural Areas... cscs eee e ee ieai 1.20 0.90 080 160 100 130 140 8.2 
Difference*® .....ccceceveeseeuaas —0.40 —0.70 —0.80 +0.70 — +0.20 -+0.80 —0.2 
Fae ca ae ere thi Stee Detweda të manpoiret deeded Secon tin to fhe plan and fha rote] deina manporecavalabe in tihan And 

areas, 


SOURCE: Pian figures obtained from Prasde, January 16 aad 28, 1959. All other figures calculated by the author. 


The following conclusions can be drawn: (1) During the Seven-Year Plan 
urban areas will be able to provide only about half the manpower needed— 
8,400,000 out of 16,800,000. Even of the kolkhoz reserve labor force is taken 
into account, 8,200,000, there is still a deficit of 200,000. Irrespective as to-whether 
there is a deficit or not (our calculations may have overlooked various factors), 
the situation will be touch and go, particularly during the first three years of the 
plan, with considerable strain in all branches of the economy. At the Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress on April 18, 1958, Khrushchev reported that “at least 
700,000 of the graduates from the secondary schools did not enter the higher 
educational establishments and technical colleges last year [1957] alone, while 
over the period 1953—56, 2,200,000 of those finishing the secondary schools did 
not enter [them],’’!6 thus emphasizing the importance to the economy of youths 
aged sixteen to eighteen years. The low wartime birth rate will not affect the 
armed forcës until 1962—65. Whether the Soviets will be able to find extra hands 
depends on the success of the recent reform of the educational system, the smooth 
running of the campaigns to recruit kolkhozniks and women into industry, the 
results of the efforts to replace persons doing nonproductive work in social 
organizations with pensioners. All in all, the Soviet government will have to 
solve many problems and to have recourse to all the propaganda weapons at its 
disposal and to numerous administrative measures if the new plan is to be fulfilled. 


A. Poplujko 


N 


16 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 19, 1958. 
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Developments in the Third and Fourth Metallurgical Centers 


Three years ago, the Twentieth Party Congress set the task of creating over 
the next ten to fifteen years the Third Metallurgical Center, with an annual output 
of 15,900,000 to 20,000,000 tons of pig iron, in the eastern regions of the USSR. 
At the same time, the Soviet specialist press, particularly publications of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the USSR and other institutes, began to discuss the possibility 
of creating the so-called Fourth Metallurgical Center in Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East.1 The planned figures for the developmen: of the Soviet economy foz the 
petioc 1959—65, as ratified by the Twenty-first Party Congress on February 5, 1959, 
give an extremely good idea of developments in the Third Metallurgical Center 
in the immediate future: “The coming into operation of units of the country’s 
Third Metallurgical Center, including output of approximately 9,000,000 tons of 
pig iron, is envisaged.”* The main plants of the Third Center which are already 
under construction are the Karaganda and West Siberian, the latter being located 
near Stalinsk. All that is known about the other two major plants is that they are 
to be built in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk Oblast respectively. 

Work began on the Karaganda Plant as long ago as 1955. It was original y to 
have two large blast furnaces producing 1,350,000 tons of pig iron per year, an 
open-hearth furnace, and a rolling mill, all of which were to be working by 1960. 
The new plan approved at the end of 1956 envisaged that the plant would on 
completion consist of four blast furnaces and a section equipped with several open- 
hearth furnaces with a capacity of 500 tons each. Concrete plans covering all aspects 
of the plant’s future production had been drawn up by the second half of 1956, 
when building work was stepped up.? Designs for the West Siberian Plant were 
compiled as long ago as 1934. However, they were extended and the model shown 
at the All-Union Industrial Exhibition of 1956 in Moscow consisted of gas-driven 
blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters; oxygen-blown open-hearth 
furnaces, with a capacity of 250 and 500 tons; blooming and rolling mills. The 
plant was to produce annually 5,000,000 tons of Dig iron, 3,600,000 tons of steel, 
2,000,000 tons of rolled metal, 600,000 tons of steel piping, and 700,000 tons of 
assorted metal products, primarily cable and wire. A supply of 300,000 kilowatts 
of electric power would have been required. The plant was thus originally interded 
to produce 33% of all pig iron output in the Third Center.4 The first sections of 
the Karaganda Plant are to begin work in 1959 and the West Siberian in 1962.5 

The State Institute for the Designing of Metallurgical Plants (GIPROMEZ) has 
already decided where the other two-plants are to be built. Three years’ prospect- 
ing for raw materials has met with considerable success. A number of major :ton 
ore deposits have been located: the Ata-Su in Karaganda Oblast, which is to 
supply the Karaganda plant at Temir-Tau; the Atan-Sor in Kokchetay Obhkst; 


1 Brlistin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), pp. 21—29. 

* Pravda, February 8, 1959. 

7 Radio Moscow, October 4, 1956. , 
f Promyshlenno-thonomicheshaya gazeta, June 20, 1956. 

5 Redio Moscow, January 15, 1959. 
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the Sokolovka-Sarbai, which yielded 1,350,000 tons of iron ore in 1958;® the 
Kachar, Lisakovka, and Ayat deposits in Kustanai Oblast; the Abazin Khakassiya ; 
the Angara-Pit Basin—containing about one billion tons—in the lower reaches 
of the Angara River, in Krasnoyarsk Krai; the Nizhne-Ilimsk Basin—600,000,000 
tons—in Irkutsk Oblast; the Aldan Basin—533,000,000 tons—in Southern Yakutia; 
and the Berezovo—418,000,000 tons—in Chita Oblast. GIPROMEZ has calculated 
that the above deposits can supply enough ore for an annual output of 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 tons of pig iron, that is, three to four times more than envisaged at 
the Twentieth Party Congress.’ 

Prospecting has to date, however, not revealed any large deposits of coking 
coals. The Third and Fourth Centers will accordingly have to be supplied by the 
Kuznetsk and Karaganda coal fields, and later by the Southern Yakutsk Basin, 
although the area has not yet been thoroughly prospected. Before the latter can 
be developed, a 700-kilometer railroad line will have to be laid through undevel- 
oped regions, from Bam to Chulman, linking it with the Transsiberian Railroad.® 
There are enough iron ore deposits in Kazakhstan and Siberia to supply eight or 
nine plants: the Taishet, or so-called East Siberian Plant, can be supplied by the 
Nizhne-Ilimsk; the Barnaul and Kustanai with ore from the Lisakovka deposit; 
the Krasnoyarsk, or Second Hast Siberian Plant, from the Angara-Pit deposits; 
and two of the Fourth Center plants—the Aldan and Nerchinsk—from the Aldan 
and Berezovo deposits. If the high hopes raised by initial prospecting prove to be 
justified, the Soviet leaders intend to build three major plants supplied with 
Ayat ore.® 

The Taishet and Barnaul iron and steel works, intended as the third and 
fourth plants of the Third Metallurgical Center, are to replace the Krasnoyarsk 
Plant which was approved at the Twentieth Party Congress. Even if coking 
coals have to be transported all the way from the Kuzbas to Irkutsk Oblast, the 
Taishet will still produce the cheapest iron in the USSR. The Barnaul Plant also 
promises to be very economic. Although the Lisakovka ore will need consider- 
able concentrating, it can be mined without additional railroad tracks being built. 
Railroad cars carrying Kuznetsk coal can be used on the return journey from the 
_ Urals to carry the Lisakovka ore. Important too is the fact that the Barnaul 

Works will be situated in the midst of a large number of Siberian machine- 
building plants which all need metal. The Thomas-Gilchrist, or basic-lining, 
steelmaking process can be used, the slag left over making a good fertilizer due 
to its high phosphorus content. New sections of the Kuznetsk Metallurgical 
Combine are to begin operating in the near future. When this combine was 
planned, it was to be supplied with iron ore from Magnitnaya Mountain, Now it 
has been switched over to Siberian ore, which in 1958 met more than 85% of 
its needs. In the next two to three years the Kuznetsk Combine is, according to 
plan, to obtain its supplies from the Altai-Sayany deposits. Thus, the Third 

® Tbid., January 29, 1959. 

? Pravda, September 11, 1958. 


8 Vokrug sveta, No. 1 (1959), p. 5. 
5 Pravda, op. cit. 
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Center consists to date of five groups: the Karaganda and West Siberian plants 
presently under construction, the planned Taishet and Barnaul works, and the 
extended Kuznetsk Combine. Total output is to be about 20,000,000 tons of pig 
iron per year, the initial figure proposed by the Twentieth Party Congress. The 
originally planned Krasnoyarsk plant, to be situated near the Achinsk railroad 
station, is not to be built until after 1963, that is, well beyond the present seven- 
year plan. 1° 

After a number of regional meetings in Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Ulan-Ude, 
Chita, Kyzyl, and Yakutsk, a Conference on the Development of the Productive 
Forces of Eastern Siberia, convened by the Academy of Sciences and Gosplan 
of the USSR, was held in Irkutsk. Considerable importance was attached by 
Moscow to the results of these meetings.!! Investigations by GIPROMEZ and 
the Irkutsk Conference showed, for example, that very few new railroad tracks 
would have to be laid to supply the Third Metallurgical Center. Four lines 
totaling about 300 kilometers would be needed to connect the West Siberian 
Plant near Stalinsk with its sources of raw material. A branch line of about 110 
kilometers would have to be built for the Taishet Plant in order to link the 
Rudnogorsky deposit in the Nizhne-Llimsk-Basin with the Taishet—Lena Rail- 
road. Elsewhere, the problem of transportation is not so easily solved. The 
Achinsk—Abalakovo—Usovo Railroad, a distance of about 500 kilometers, will 
have to be laid in order to reach the Angara-Pit Basin iron ore deposits. To 
date, the first stretch, Achinsk—Abalakovo (a distance of 268 kilometers) is being 
built; on January 1, 1959, only 40 kilometers of track had been laid. 


It has been calculated that the planned extensions to the Magnitogorsk 
Combine and Lipetsk Metallurgical Plant will require annual capital investments 
of 1,800 to 2,000 rubles per ton of pig iron. Figures for the four plants in the 
Third Metallurgical Center are 2,100 rubles for the Karaganda Plant; 2,300 for 
the West Siberian; 2,150 for the Taishet; and 1,900 for the Barnaul. This gives 
an average of 2,100 rubles. Cost price of one ton of pig iron in the Karaganda 
and Taishet plants will be 5% and 10% below that at the Magnitogorsk Combine, 
but in the West Siberian and Barnaul, 8% and 11% higher respectively. At the 
Krasnoyarsk, Plant, which does not belong to the Center, capital investments 
will be 2,200 rubles per ton, and cost price 8% more than at Magnitogorsk. Thus, 
the new plant will be on a par with the best in the USSR for efficiency, since 
Magnitogorsk iron is the cheapest in the USSR. +3 


Eastern Siberia and the Far East presently have only two small plants, the 
Amurszal in Komsomolsk-na-Amure and one'at Petrovsk-Zabaikalsk- manu- 
facturing steel and rolled metal. Their combined output is far too small to cover 
the requitements of the machine-building factories being developed there. 
Academician Nemchinov has stated that “Eastern Siberia possesses sufficient raw 
material resources for the creation of the USSR’s Fourth Metallurgical Center in 


10 Thid. 


11 Pianovoe kboxyaistvo, No. 11 (1958), pp. 7—8. 
18 Pravda, op. cit. 
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the Transbaikal.”18 Supplies are to come from the Chulman coal field, in Southern 
Yakutia, which possesses large reserves—the Chulmakan and Neryungrina 
sectors contain about 2.6 billion tons, of which 600,000,000 can be easily mined. 
Almost 80% can be used as coking coals, an amount almost equal to that in the 
Karaganda Basin and 40% of that in the Kuznetsk. The Fourth Metallurgical 
Center also has considerable deposits of iron ore in the immediate vicinity of the 
above-mentioned coal fields. These ate the Aldan, with reserves of more than 
500,000,000 tons; reserves of 361,000,000 tons in the River Argun area in Chita 
Oblast; the Garskoe deposit in Amur Oblast, with at least 220,000,000 tons; 
and the Kimkanskoe in Khabarovsk Oblast, with 190,000,000 tons. Annual 
output at the three fields in the Southern Yakutsk Basin, all within a radius of 
100 kilometers, could be extremely high. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the climate is extremely severe there. At the Taezhnaya, Pioner, and Si- 
vaglinskoe deposits, an annual output of 9,000,000 tons is possible; at those in the 
Argun area, Berezovo, for example, in Chita Oblast, about 12,000,000 tons; and 
at the Garskoe, in Amur Oblast, 5,000,000 tons.14 

The iron ore and coking coals available make possible the building of two or 
three metallurgical plants—in the Chulman, Nerchinsk, and Dzhalinda-~Zeya 
regions, with the Chulman Plant producing the cheapest iron. Annual capital 
investments per one ton of pig iron will amount to 2,800 rubles at the Aldan and 
Nerchinsk plants, with a cost price per ton 20% higher at the former and 44% at 
the latter in comparison with the Magnitogorsk price.15 The Council for the 
Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (SOPS) has 
come up against the same problem in the planning of the Fourth Metallurgical 
Center. The SOPS Section for New Metallurgical Centers calculated that by 1970 
the Transbaikal and Far-Eastern regions’ needs for ferrous metal will have 
increased six times. Not only will the region’s present plants be unable to cope 
with this demand, the costs involved in transporting metal 3,000 to 4,000 kilometers 
by rail will be almost prohibitive. It has accordingly recommended the building 
of new plants in the region on the basis of the ample supplies of iron ore and 
coking coals available.1¢ 

Prospecting has shown that not all the deposits are workable. Of the three 
in the River Argun area, for example, only the Berezovo is promising, the 
Yakovlevskée and Zhelezny Kryazh being uneconomic. Hence, SOPS has 
compiled the following picture of the Fourth Metallurgical Center: It is to 
comprise three plants situated (1) in the Chulman region, near the Aldan iron ore 
deposit and Southern Yakutsk coal basin; (2) in the Nerchinsk region, near the 
Berezovo iron ore deposit and the Bukachachinske coal field; and (3) in the 
Svobodny region between the Malo-Khingan and Igarsk iron ore deposits and 
the coal deposits in the region of the River Bureya. The Chulman Plant will be 
the most profitable since the coal and iron ore deposits are situated close to each 

13 Planovos kboxyaistvo, op. cit. 

14 Ibid, 

18 Pravda, op. cit. 

16 Vokrug sweta, op. cit. 
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other. Further, the Southern Yakutsk Basin possesses considerable amounts of , 
coking coals, whereas the Bureya and Bukachachinske coal has to be refined. A 
further problem is a supply of manganese, which is not readily available in 
Eastern Siberia. Other raw materials not readily available are fire clay, magnesium, 
and molding sand.1? 


Work on the Chulman Plant cannot begin until the necessary railroad track 
has been laid. The North Siberian Railrozd running from Abalakovo via Usovo, 
Boguchany, Nizhny Ilim, Kirensk, Bodaibo, and Chulman to Aldan and the 
Upper Amur will link up the three major iron ore deposits—the Angara-Pit, 
Nizhne-Ilimsk, and Aldan—besides providing transportation westwards for the 
Southern Yakutsk coking coals and eastwards for loads from the Kirensk region 
to Yakutia and Kamchatka. This railroad will also provide access to the diamond 
fields along the River Velyui and the natural gas and oil at its mouth, not to 
mention other minerals.18 The. problem of supplying the Chulman Plant is, 
however, so complex that some economists are already expressing doubts as to 
the wisdom of building a plant in the region. The area is completely uninhabited 
and possesses no roads whatsoever, whereas the other two plants at Nerchinsk 
and Svobodny have transportation facilities available. A 700-kilometer railroad 
line would have to be laid to reack Chulman and supplies would have to come 
from Eastern Siberia over difficult country. One proposal made is that agri- 
culture be developed in the northern oblasts of Amur Oblast as one possible 
source of supply for Aldan. A further problem is the severe climate. The winter 
lasts about seven months and the temperature drops to—50°C to—60°C.1® Pre- 
sumably SOPS decision to recommend the building of a plant in such an unlikely 
region was motivated by long-term strategic considerations. 


The possibility of installing electric blast furnaces is also presently under 
consideration, depending naturally on the availability of cheap supplies of coal 
or electric power from local thermal or hydraulic power stations. Preliminary 
prospecting has located large deposits of coal suitable for open-pit mining in the 
Kansk-Achinsk coal basin. The cheapest coal in the USSR is found in the Na- 
zarovskoe and Irsha-Borodino coal regions in Krasnoyarsk Krai. Here cost 
price of one ton of open-pit coal is almost on a par with that of the cheapest type 
of fuel—natural gas, calculated in terms of standard fuel.* Investments on one 
ton of standard fuel in the development of the Kansk-Achinsk Basin will be 
180% less than in the Kuzbas pits and 400% below that in the Donbas. Other 
deposits have also been found in Eastern Siberia, some at the Azeisk coal 
field in Irkutsk Oblast. Major thermal power stations supplying cheap electricity 
can be built there. The Seven-Year Plan (1959—65) envisages the construction of 
thermal power stations at Nazarovsk in Krasnoyarsk Krai, Azeisk in Irkutsk 





17 Ibid. 
_ 18 Planosos kboxyaisteo, op. cit. 
19 Vokrug swta, op. cit. 
= Standard fuel is a statistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories 
per kilogram. 
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Oblast, Gusino-Ozersky in the Buryat ASSR, and elsewhere.?° The Krasnoyarsk 
Sibelektrostal Plant presently has specialists building a trial electric blast furnace. 
Plants with such furnaces ate to be built near the towns of Eniseisk and Zeya 
and a furnace installed at the Taishet Plant for the production of ferrous alloys. 
Calculations have shown that remarkably cheap electric power can be obtained 
in the Krasnoyarsk and Eniseisk areas. ?1 

The tasks to be carried out in the period down to 1965 before work begins 
on the Fourth Metallurgical Center are: (1) compilation of a plan for the in- 
dustrial use of coal from the Southern Yakutsk Basin; (2) study of the area in 
which the Bam—Chulman—Taezh Railroad is to be laid, a distance of 583 kilo- 
meters; (3) the compilation of plans for the development of ferrous metal deposits 
in the Transbaikal region and alternatives to the plants to be built at Chulman, 
Nerchinsk, and on the Upper Amur.?# Work on the Third and Fourth Metallur- 
gical Centers has been slow not only because of lack of adequate preparation, but 
also because of other important factors, the most important being possibly the 
lack of means of transportation in Eastern Siberia. The Irkutsk Conference made 
it quite clear that something must be done about this problem, since even 
now industry is suffering. Only 11,600 out of 85,000 kilometers of navigable 
waterways are presently being used in Eastern Siberia. There are practically no 
highways, only 6% of all roads in the area. Eastern Siberia, it must be remembered, 
covers one third of the total area of the USSR.8 

In conclusion, it can be pointed out that the industrial potential of the Angara- 
Enisei industrial complex is, as envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan, growing. In 
the next ten to fifteen years it will become one of the most important industrial 
centers in the USSR, particularly in output of new types of industrial goods 
"which necessitate extremely high consumption of electric and thermal power. 
Linked with this is the plan for the development of the industrial complex to the 
east of Lake Baikal. A considerable role here is to be played by the Nerchinsk 
and Southern Yakutsk metallurgical centers, which contain large reserves of 
high-quality iron ore and coking coals. 24 G. A. Voedensky 


20 Planovoe kboxyaistvo, ap. cit. 

31 hid. ; 

23 Thid., p. 11. 

23 Zheleznodorozkny transport, No. 11 (1958), pp. 84—85. 
U Voprosy skonomiki, No. 12 (1958), pp. 43—44. 
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Foreign Policy 


Soviet Tactics and the Berlin Question 


Soviet policy in the Berlin question is the result of the interaction of a number 
of factors, any analysis of which must begin with an examination of the political sit- 
uation inside the USSR itself. The latter has been created in the first place by Khrush- 
chey’s attempt to set up a one-man dictatorship and to return to Stalinism. Here 
he is primarily supported by the Party apparatus, whose members are only too 
well aware that they can only maintain their position in the Party and country with 
the aid of a new dictator. Second, it is a result of the failure to achieve any 
clear successes in the carrying out of an orthodox Communist policy in the USSR. 
Soviet policy since the death of Stalin has combined a purely Stalinist policy of 
implementing the program for the building of Communism with maneuvers and 
concessions dictated by circumstances. The policy of concessions, as expressed in 
the decentralization and liberalization of the economic administrative system, 
a relaxation in the supervision of the country’s intellectual life, and so on, has un- 
doubtedly justified itself. Confirmation is found in the increased standard of living 
and the successes in the scientific and technological fields. Such successes have, 
however, hindered rather than facilitated a return to Stalinism. As far as the ortho- 
dox Communist elements in Khruskchev’s policy are concerned—the development 
of heavy industry, the cultivation of the virgin lands, the attempt made in 1953 to 
transfer control of the kolkhozes to the machine tractor stations, and so on—here he 
has not been so markedly successful. The constant revision of economic plans is 
adequate enough proof that they are not being fulfilled. In the virgin lands good 
_ harvests are followed by bad ones, thus making the original idea of cultivating 
these regions a very questionable step from an economic standpoint. The ceaseless 
experiments in the agricultural field are ample proof that Khrushchev has to date 
not found a solution which both meets the demands of dogma and is economically 
feasible. This failure to achieve any clear successes naturally hinders the establish- 
ment of a stable dictatorship in the USSR. 


Finally, Khrushchev has not been overly successful in the field of foreign policy 
either. While remaining faithful to Stalinist goals, he has done his best to make 
Soviet foreign policy more mobile and engaged in various experiments which have 
in the main followed three lines: (1) Greater flexibility in relations with the East 
European satellites; (2) reconciliation with Tito in order to restore the unity of the 
world Communist movement; and (3) cooperation with underdeveloped countries, 
in particular with the Arab states. The first line culminated in the Hungarian 
Revolution and a general crisis in the Communist system; the second in a 
conflict with Tito, which was even more degrading because “reconciliation” 
followed on Khrushchev’s personal initiative. The Soviet leaders’ flirtation 
with the Arab nationalists ended with the largest Arab state, the United Arab 
Republic, taking up an anti-Communist stand. These three facts must be 
taken into consideration in any evaluation of the behavior to be expected from the 
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Soviet Union in the Berlin question, since Soviet policy towards Berlin is primarily 
explained by the fact that, given the present situation, Khrushchev and the forces 
supporting him are badly in need of a clear and major foreign political success. 
This implies that the West must be prepared for strong pressure by the Soviets. It 
is, of course, difficult to say whether the Soviets will risk a war in pursuit of their 
aims in Berlin. One can, however, assert that Khrushchev will play high and use 
all the means at his disposal in order to achieve success. 


The second question which must be clarified when analyzing the factors 
governing the Soviet leaders’ approach to the problem of Berlin is that of the 
strategy and tactics presently being employed by them. Khrushchev stated quite 
unequivocally in his speech of November 10, 1958 that the Soviet government is 
anxious to convert West Berlin into a so-called “free city,” that is, to create a third 
German state, independent of East or West Germany. This proposal was given its 
final form in the Soviet note of November 27, and has been repeated time and 
again by Khrushchev and other Communist leaders. It represents the first strategic 
aim of Soviet policy in the Berlin question, and its realization would entail the 
withdrawal of allied troops from Berlin, which in turn would-convert any conflict 
into an “internal German affair.” The Soviets’ long-range aims now become clear. 
Were they to succeed in turning West Berlin into a free city, then it would be only 
too easy for them to provocate a “border conflict” or an “armed uprising of the 
wotkers” in order to seize the whole city. Such a policy can be called strategy by 
“aggression in two stages.” It consists in the fact that the primary aim of Soviet 
diplomacy is not the Sovietization of Berlin. The achievement of the Soviet aim, 
that is, the conversion of West Berlin into a free city, would, however create the 
necessary prerequisites for its seizure. Moreover, such strategy does not necessarily 
entail the use of direct aggression, even in the realization of the “second stage.” 
As pointed out above, if and when the allied troops leave Berlin, the city’s fate 
would become an “internal German affair.” The presence of United Nations forces, 
as mentioned by Khrushchev, would be hardly likely to alter such a situation, since 
they would have a symbolic rather than military importance. They would be able to 
resist regular troops, but the Soviet leaders are unlikely to think of seizing West 
Berlin with Soviet or even East German forces, since they have other means at 
their disposal. The more dangerous form of Soviet aggression would in the case 
in question be the so-called “Czech variant,” that is, a coup carried out by armed 
persons dressed in mufti. ‘The Soviets would simply have to dress a few divisions 
of the East German People’s Police in civilian clothing in order to seize the 
city, since United Nations troops in West Berlin would not be of much use 
in a civil war. 

The fact cannot be overstressed that the primary Soviet aim is to foist upon 
West Berlin the status of a “free city.” It is all too easy to see the argument over 
Berlin merely as another Soviet attempt to obtain recognition of the Ulbricht 
regime, It must, however, hot be forgotten that Ulbricht is not dependent on the 
support of the East German population, nor would his position be altered by 
international recognition of his regime. He is dependent on the Kremlin, hence 
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there is no reason whatsoever as to why the Soviet leaders should turn themselves 
into warmongers in the eyes of the rest of the world in order to strengthen his 
position. Moscow is probably only too well aware that Ulbricht cannot count on 
the support of the East German population; it also knows that as long as he has 
the: Kremlin’s support Ulbricht cannot be overthrown. Moscow’s tactics now 
become clear. The new Berlin crisis began on November 10, 1958, when Khrush- 
chev >roposed ending the city’s occupational status. The international situation 
immediately became extremely tense and it appeared to many that the world was 
once again on the brink of a new war. Then, on November 27, the Soviet govern- 
ment announced in its notes that it was not intending to alter the city’s present 
position at once, but six months later, at the end of May 1959. Fear of a war has 
now given way to hopes of preserving the peace, although it has not disappeared 
completely, since matters will come to a head at the end of May. This initial step 
reveals the main method employed by Soviet diplomacy in pursuit of its ends, the 
so-called “hot-cold treatment,” that is, a deliberate attempt to play on the nerves 
of the Western leaders and population at large by alternating threats on the pos- 
sibility of a new world war with promises to preserve the peace by lessening inter- 
natioral tension. Khrushchev used such tactics during Macmillan’s visit to the 
USSR at the end of February and during his trip to East Germany at the beginning 
of March. The picture was all too familiar—threats, hints as to readiness to make 
compromises, further threats, and peace gestures. 


Te picture becomes clearer if one remembers that during such maneuvers the 
Soviet leaders are constantly endeavoring to put across the fixed idea that the West 
is faced with the choice between war and making Berlin a “free city,” and that the 
Soviets have no intention of incorporating West Berlin into Soviet Germany, 
Khrushchev stressed this idea in his speech of March 10, 1959 in Berlin: 


Some Western statesmen state that they will not yield an inch in the Berlin 
question. But may one ask, gentlemen: who is talking about yielding? Our proposal 
does not demand that anyone yields an inch, or even a millimeter, of anything. We 
prcpose retaining in West Berlin the... way of live there without any changes, 
freeing the population from its occupational regime. In other words, nobody is 
being asked to yield.... We want one thing only—to remove a dangerous center 
of tension in the heart of Europe. .. 


The only obstacle in the solution of this problem could be objections by the 
[East German government].... But such an obstacle will not arise, since the East 
German government ... has announced its consent to declaring West Berlin a free 
city and expressed its readiness to ensure uninterrupted communication with the 
outside world. 


This idea was repeated elsewhere by Khrushchev and is, as it were, the quint- 
essence of Soviet tactics over Berlin. The main aim is to drive into people in the 
West thc idea that Soviet proposals are in principle acceptable and that the world 
is faced not with the dilemma of war or Communist expansion, but only with the 
question as to whether it is worth while fighting in order to keep allied Bi in 
the city. 
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In conclusion, it can be said that the Soviets are urgently in need of a major 
success in the international field and that Berlin seems to offer the most likely 
possibility of such a success. Hence, when the ultimatum expires the Soviets will 
presumably increase the tension, while waging at the same time a propaganda war 
intended to convince the West that acceptance of the Soviet proposals will not 
imply the Sovietization of Berlin, but merely an ending of the city’s “occupational 
status,” and that the world is faced with the question as to whether it is worth- 
while risking a war for the benefit of the allied troops in the city. The question is 
whether the West, which is capable of resisting direct Soviet aggression, is also able 
to oppose a much more subtle form of aggression by stages, intent on creating the 
impression that if the West yields over Berlin the situation will be saved and ten- 
sion reduced. The danger is that the opinion that it is never too late to fight and 
that a real decision can be postponed until the Communists violate the status of the 
“free city” will gain the upper hand. The Soviets have accordingly based their 
strategy on the conviction that the West will not withstand pressure and will be 
tempted by the idea of a free city and proposals for reducing international tension. 


H. Achminov 


International Communism 


Hungary in 1958 


On January 27, 1958, Janos Kadar resigned from his post as Hungarian Prime 
Minister. Although he remained Party First Secretary, the general impression 
gained was that his position was somewhat shaken. It was Khrushchev who put 
an end to such ideas. At a reception held in the Budapest Opera House on April 3, 
1958, he made the remark that “the energetic Kadar, who has outstanding 
qualities, stands at the head of the Party and is leading it with great assurance.”4 
Miinnich, Kadar’s successor as prime minister, expressed at the same time the 
opinion that Hungary must now “stand on its own feet. We now possess all the 
guarantees necessary for the preservation of our freedom and independence. Our 
Party is strong and unified.” He admitted, however, as Radio Budapest likewise 
reported on April 3, 1958, that there “‘are still sections of the population who 
evaluate the events of 1956 incorrectly.” Kadar allegedly resigned in order to 
concentrate on the reorganization of the Party. Shortly after Khrushchev’s visit, 
Party Second Secretary Gyula Kallai announced—as reported by Radio Budapest 
on April 18, 1958-that Party membership had now reached 400,000. Since then, 
although further successes have been announced, no further figures have been 
published. 


Kadar’s work on the reorganization of the Party has presumably taken the 
form not of enrolling members into it, but rather of consolidating the Party’s 


1 Radio Budapest, April 3, 1958, 
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authority and putting an end to the ideological crisis of Communism in Hungary. 
This was extremely important for the Kremlin, since Hungary, besides forming 
the geographical link between Yugoslavia and Poland, had in 1956 threatened to 
become an ideological link between the systems of Tito and Gomulka. The period 
January 1958 to January 1959, that is, from the beginning of Kadar’s reorganiza- 
tion in Hungary to the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow, was intended 
to rectify a situation described as follows by the Hungarian Party organ 
Nepszabadsag: 

The fact that, after twelve years of the building of socialism, a situation could 
arise ...,:in which the socialist achievements could only be protected from the 
attacks of a counterrevolution with the aid of the military forces of another country, 
caused ... confusion among the Communists of many countries.? 


On January 29, 1959, Kadar asserted to the delegates at the Soviet Party 
Congress that “the Party and the Hungarian workers are again striving in unison 
today.” : 

On December 20, 1957, the Hungarian parliament passed a law establishing 
so-called “People’s Inspectorates,” intended mainly to deal with cases of corrup- 
tion, although the relevant article in Nepszabadsag included “liberalism, lack of 
discipline, and demagoguery” among the vices to be uncovered by them.* On 
March 3, 1958, Gyula Hevesi wrote in an article intended to recruit activists into 
the inspectorates that membership was initially to reach 40,000 to 50,000 and 
later to be increased.’ On April 15, 1958, Radio Budapest reported that President 
of the Budapest People’s Inspectorate Kalman Gyarfas had announced the 
organization’s program of action. It consisted of four points: (1) Protection of 
communal property; (2) wage control; (3) checking accusations and charges 
made by the population at large; ana (4) supervision of building societies. Accord- 
ing to Radio Budapest of April 28, 1958, government spokesman Laszlo Gyaros 
explained that the government intended stepping up its campaign against “de- 
generate” elements, in particular among’ the youth, which were to be compelled 
to do “useful work.” The institution of the system of People’s Inspectorates was 
thus intended not only to turn the population into informers, but also to give the 
impression that most of the people were engaged in the struggle against “asocial 
elements,” the enemies of the regime. Heze, the government has mot been very 
successful. The Budapest newspaper Magyar [fjusag announced on May 31, 1958 
that there were about 2,000 persons busy in the capital in the inspectorates. In the 
course of six weeks only 300 charges were filed by the population. This modest 
total compelled the regime to take stricter measures, thus putting an end to the 
pretense of “popular” action. It was announced in October 1958 that all Hunga- 
rian state enterprises, in which cases of corruption, larceny, and embezzlement 
were brought to light, would be placed under the permanent and immediate 





2 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, January 20, 1957. 
3 Ibid., January 31, 1959, 

1 Ibid., December 21, 1957. 

5 Ibid., March 3, 1958. 
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supervision of the Public Prosecutor.* Within a few months the People’s Inspec- 
torates were no longer very active. A report in Nepszabadsag of January 29, 1959 
leads to the conclusion that these organizations, insofar as they still exist, are pres- 
ently being mainly used to supervise small private concerns and agricultural bodies. 

Hand in hand with the introduction of the inspectorates went changes in the 
country’s judiciary. On May 24, 1958, Radio Budapest announced that President of 
the Hungarian Supreme Court Jozsef Domokos had been replaced by Mihaly 
Jahner-Bakos. On March 22, 1958, all private legal practices were forbidden. 
Now lawyers may practice only if members of the so-called “Lawyers’ Collec- 
tive.” Courts have been empowered to alter verdicts should the need arise, while 
the Supreme Court may at any time reverse a verdict without giving any reason.” 
By way of justification of this new form of “socialist legality,” the Public Pro- 
secutor published in the fall of 1958 a book entitled On Guard Over Legality, a 
defense of the merciless persecution of crimes against communal, that is, state, 
property. Next came the inevitable purge. Minister of Justice Nezval announced 
that every lawyer was to be screened in order to exclude “hostile elements.”® As 
a result, not only were many lawyers barred from practicing, legal proceedings 
were started against those who in 1956 had belonged to the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Lawyers.1° 


Next in line were journalists. According to a Polish source, membership of the 
Union of Hungarian Journalists dropped to 1,700 after the purge, that is, about 
700 less than in the fall of 1956.11 Nor was the Party spared. In March 1958, 
Party Personnel Officer Laszlo Földes reported that several thousand high-ranking 
service and police officers, including nine generals, three former ministers, and 
two former deputy ministers, had been expelled from the Party because of their 
“revisionistic and nationalistic” views. He added that “there are still many 
Opportunists in the ranks of our Party.... We must bear in mind that there are still 
about 700,000 class enemies living in our country [who are] prepared at any time 
to attack the people’s democratic regime.” 1? The teaching profession too was 
particularly hard hit by the purge. On May 2, Hungarian Minister of Culture 
Valeria Benke stated at a teachers’ conference in Budapest that “certain elements” 
were to be ruthlessly removed.1 Then it was the turn of artists, actors, musicians, 
and the like.14 Nor are the purges by any means over. The Hungarian Communist 
Youth Organization (KISZ) decreed that all membership cards were to be ex- 
changed for new ones between November 20, 1958 and January 20, 1959, so that 
all “recalcitrant” members could be excluded from the organization.15 
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The Kadar regime is being more careful with the Church, although in June 
1958 Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordas was compelled to resign,*° while Cardinal 
Mindszenty is still in the American embassy in|Budapest. The government takes 
the standpoint that the Cardinal has been legally sentenced and on October 23, 
1958, Nepszabadsag attacked the American embassy for sheltering a Hungarian 
citizen. Nonetheless, Kadar’s policy towards the Church is by no means as severe 
as that of most of the other Communist countries. It seems to be following the 
Polish line, although not as many concessions have been made. Head of the Office 
for Church Affairs Janos Horvath indicated in an article written in the summer 
of 1958 that cooperation in the political field between the Church and govern- 
ment was possible, but that such cooperation would by no means imply coopera- 
tion in the ideological field too: “Tt is quite obvious that we cannot accept a reli- 
gious ideology. But we fight it only with ideological weapons and respect religious 
sentiments.” 17 The Hungarian churches obviously had to make some concession 
in return. After visiting state and collective farms, Archbishop Grész made the 
remark: “I agree completely with the government’s agricultural policy, The 
Catholic Church is filled with confidence in the government and its policy and 
hopes that it will meet with the same confidence.” 18 During the elections of Novem- 
ber 16, 1958, particularly “trustworthy” members of the Church were even 
included on the list of candidates and “elected” to the Hungarian parliament, 
examples being Canon Richard Horvath (Catholic), bishops Lajos Veté and 
Laszlo Dezseri (Lutheran), Abbot Janos Mate (Catholic), Clergyman Janos Peter 
and Bishop Tibor Bartha (Calvinist), and Provost Miklos Beresztoczi (Catholic).1* 
The Church also found itself compelled to support the so-called “World Peace 
Movement.” On January 23, 1959, for example, the National Assembly of Catholic 
Clergy celebrated the tenth anniversary of the movement’s foundation.*° 


The Kadar regime pursues the course laid down by the Kremlin, although it 
does sometimes moderate it somewhat. The Hungarian press condemns, for 
example, ‘Yugoslav revisionism, but by no means as sharply or loudly as Com- 
munist China, Bulgaria, and Albania. When the draft program of the Union of 
Yugoslav Communists came under the fire in April 1958 of the satellite press, 
Hungary did not go over to the attack until several days after the rest. Although 
the press and radio allotted much space to criticism from a pro-Soviet stand- | 
point, they preferred on the whole to quote articles from the Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese press. Party theoretician Adam Wirth condemned the Yugoslavs, 
while conceding to Yugoslavia and all other socialist countries the right either 
to join the socialist camp or to go their own way.*! Hungary’s position became 
rather difficult after the announcement on June 17, 1958 that Nagy and his 
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associates had been executed. The justification of the executions repeated Khrush- 
ckev’s denunciation of Yugoslavia and went a stage further by turning the 
quarrel between the USSR and the satellites, on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, 
on the other, into a Yugoslav—Hungarian affair. Hungary accused Yugoslavia 
not only of “anti-Marxist deviations,” but also of allegedly interfering in Hun- 
gerian internal affairs by actively supporting “conspirators” such as Imre Nagy 
and his group.®* During the eftsuing exchange of notes between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, Budapest apparently tried to avoid a final rupture in relations between 
tke two states. This has remained the goal of Hungarian policy to date—the non- 
Eungarian point of view is expressed without any commentary. On November 2, 
1958,, Nepszabadsag published, for example, an anti-Yugoslav statement by 
Bulgarian Party First Secretary Todor Zhivkov, and on November 5, 1958, the 
attacks on revisionism made by Khrushchev and Gomulka. A condemnation of 
Yugoslav revisionism is naturally found in every “joint statement,” as, for 
example, in that of the Czech and Hungarian government and Party delegations 
o£ December 18, 1958.28 


The Hungarian press seemed recently to be more interested in Yugoslav 
ezonomic policy than in its ideology. The numerous press articles on the subject 
were aiming at disposing of the idea that Yugoslavia has a higher standard of 
living than Hungary. On January 24, 1959, an article in Nepszabadsag tried to 
prove that, although wages are in fact steadily increasing in Yugoslavia, pur- 
chasing power is presently less than that of 1948, that is, less than in the period 
when Yugoslavia still belonged to the satellite bloc. No Hungarian statistics are 
cuoted by way of comparison, The Hungarian interest in its neighbor must not 
ke taken as a possible sign that Kadar has any intention of deviating from the 
Communist general line. There are to date no signs that relations between Mos- 
cow and Budapest have altered at all over the last year or so. Hungarian statesmen 
end the press are making greater efforts than ever to glorify the achievements of 
the Soviet Union. They produce, on the one hand, figures intended to prove that 
the Soviet Union is developing much faster than the West, one such example 
being a long article in Nepszabadsag of December 25, 1958, entitled “The Impor- 
tance of the Seven-Year Plan in the Competition between the Soviet Union and 
the United States,” and, on the other, sentimental tales about the wonderful 
“Soviet peopte,” in particular about Soviet soldiers. Such propaganda reached 
its peak with the Ninth Hungarian-Soviet Friendship Month from February 18 
through March 18, 1959, the primary aim of which was the popularization of the 
zesolutions of the Soviet Twenty-first Party Congress.*4 In spite of everything, 
the Kremlin does not apparently favor too many contacts between Soviet and 
Hungarian youth. On the basis of agreements reached for 1959, 2,000 young 
Dersons are to visit Poland and Rumania respectively, 3,000, East Germany, but 
only 1,400, the Soviet Union. 
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In its domestic policy the Kadar regime is mixing firmness with concessions in 
order to avoid any repetiticn of the events of 1956. In the field of ideology Kadar 
has to combat “left deviationists” or dogmatists, ostensibly put down the Stali- 
nists, and at the same time resist Yugoslav revisionism, and his own, much more 
dangerous, revisionism. Hzving crushed by far the most dangerous revisionistic 
elements by sheer terror, the Party is now making Hungarian aesthete and 
philosopher Georg Lukacs its present scapegoat. In October 1958, at the General 
Assembly of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Academician Bela Fogarasi 
harshly criticized Lukacs, maintaining that he had, in the wartime struggle against 
Fascism, held up Western democracy to the detriment of “socialism” and to date 
had not yet realized his “error.”’*6 Yet the Party has to date not found the courage 
to work out its own ideological program, a fact clearly demonstrated during the 
1958 election campaign. Kadar was extremely rserved in his remarks about the 
police system in existence in Hungary during his election speech of October 16, 
1958:* 


The essential trait of our social system is the leading role of our working class, 
which must be further consolidated. [It] expresses itself through the Party, and we 
are therefore of the opinion that the Party’s leading role in all fields of social life 
must be exercised in a uniform... manner. The main political basis of the people’s 
state led by the working class is the union of the proletariat and the peasantry.?” 


When a constitution on Soviet lines was introduced on August 20, 1949, the 
then Party First Secretary, Rakosi, defined the state system of the Hungarian 
People’s Democtacy as the “dictatorship of the proletariat without workers’ 
councils.” Kadar, compelled as he is to maneuver between revisionists and left 
deviationist “dogmatists,” has carefully avoided stating the form taken by the 
present political system in Hungary, although he did, in another part of his 
election speech, refer to the need to defend the dictatorship, without going into 
details as to its make-up, and advance the slogan, “Democracy for the people— 
Dictatorship for the enemies of the workers.” This slogan had been used earlier, 
on November 17, 1957, in a speech by Kadar’s closest adviser Marosan.* It had, 
however, a most unfortunate effect, since the new regulations for the formation 
of the “Wotks’ Councils” appeared on the same day. According to them, workers 
were to elect only one third of the members of the councils, the remainder simply 
being appointed. 3? 


A particular feature of the 1958 election campeign’ was the attempt to win 
over the working class. Ideclogical problems were dealt with amazingly quickly. 
Kadar wanted to preserve the illusion that he was protecting the Party ling against 
attacks on two fronts and that his regime was not merely continuing the line of 
the unpopular Rakosi regime: “After the disappointments which the Rakosi 
regime had in store for us and the betrayal of the people by the traitor Imre Nagy, 
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we were forced to step up and try to win support for our policy.” Even such a 
short statement separates the left deviationist Rakosi from the right deviationist 
Imre Nagy. The former brought disappointments, the latter was a traitor. On 
October 19, 1958, a Party Resolution was published in Nepszabadsag during the 
election campaign. The program contained in it began by replacing normal 
theoretical proofs of the existence of the dictatorship of the workers with the 
statement that the “self-confident” working masses recognize the Party and the 
government as the executor of their will. However, even here the admission is 
made that “individual functionaries ignore the opinions of the workers, thus 
creating among the workers feelings that the interests of the working class are on 
many occasions not properly respected.”*! The Resolution is thus anxious to 
convince the workers that it is not the system, but individual functionaries who 
are to blame that they are politically powerless. It then declared war once again 
on “relics of bureaucracy and corruption.” The way in which the Party Resolution 
treats the “strengthening of contacts” between functionaries and workers and 
the program of economic concessions makes it all too clear that the facade of 
dictatorship by the workers cannot be maintained much longer. In order to 
maintain this facade to some extent, Section 5 insists that the number of workers 
in the Party must be increased, giving at the same time a present figure of 60.8%.32 
An examination of the list of election candidates shows that out of 509 candi- 
dates, 242 were termed “members of the proletariat,” but of these only 60 such 
candidates were simply called “workers,” the other 182 also had a further pro- 
fession mentioned. The first candidate, Janos Kadar, was thus described as a 
metalworker, and then as Party First Secretary. Some were described as textile 
workers and then as factory directors, others as building workers and then as 
ambassadors, and so on.38 


- The economic concessions to the workers, as envisaged in the Party Re- 
solution, are of a very modest nature indeed. Concessions had nevertheless 
become inevitable, since terror and propaganda have not succeeded in increasing 
industrial production to the extent required. In 1957, coal production was 5% 
behind output in 1955, crude oil 58%, and steel 36% .34 In 1958, crude oil output 
was still 45.7% below the 1955 figure, and steel 23%.35 The wage rates drawn up 
in 1957 are to be preserved, but “more flexible methods” recommended as a 
means of increasing labor productivity. These include promises of a 6% wage 
increase, higher family allowances for children, higher pensions, and more 
living accommodations. The latter promise is spread over 15 years. Along with 
these modest concessions went an attempt to explain away the difference between 
the standard of living of Hungarian and Western workers. During the election 
campaign a second, revised edition of the book The Main Economic and Political 
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Problems of Imperialism, by E. Varga, a well-known Communist economist, was 
published. The Hungarian press further made great efforts to play up the idea 
that, although workers in the West sometimes receive higher wages and have a 
higher standard of living, their capacity for work falls off and their health deteri- 
orates much faster than is the case with their Hungarian counterparts. When 
writing about the other satellites, the Hungarian press is usually full of praise. 
One such example is Communist China. Goods imported from China are extolled 
to the skies in the newspapers. The Party central organ Nepszabadsag publishes 
long articles about the achievements of Chinese agriculture, but treats the theore- 
tical side of the Chinese people’s communes very warily.3° Collectivization in 
Hungary‘still follows the Soviet example. 


The struggle for “ideological purity” in the Party line has been hindered by 
the fact that the revolt of Hungarian writers has apparently not yet been com- 
pletely suppressed. The group of disillusioned Communist writers, the mainspring 
of the former inner-Party opposition, was naturally expelled long ago, and their 
leaders, such as Gyula Hay and Tibor Dery, imprisoned. The so-called “national” 
writers have so far not been removed. Many of them had made a name for them- 
selves prior to World War II and mainly favored a Hungarian socialism without 
Marx. Even the Rakosi regime treated the group carefully. During the 1956 
revolution they were, however, closely connected with the disillusioned Com- 
munist writers and a representative of the group, Istvan Bibo, who even had a 
post in the Imre Nagy government, is also in prison. On June 17, 1958, imme- 
diately after the announcement of the execution of Imre Nagy and his associates, 
Kadar began his offensive against them. The June issue of the Party theoretical 
magazine Tarsadalmi Szemle carried a long article accusing writers such as Gyula 
Illyes, Laszlo Nemeth, Peter Veres, and Aron Tamasi of being “allies of the 
revisionists and counterrevolutionary elements.” This attack was then continued 
by other newspapers and magazines. Nepszava participated in the campaign on 
July 6 and 13, 1958, Nepszabadsag on July 6, and the literary magazine Evet es 
Irodalom on July 18, to mention the most important ones. The writers attacked 
did not reply, but the expected arrests did not follow. New works by them are 
hardly likely to be published, they have to live on royalties from second editions 
of earlier works. On November 4, 1958, Nepszabadsag published a list of the 
works ordered in a bookstore in the town of Szentes: Of 3,240 books ordered, 
novels and tales, only 700 were by writers who adhere to the Party line. Kadar’s 
attitude towards the writers is best illustrated by the case of the Kossuth Prize. 
The latter was not awarded at all in 1957, while in 1958 only two persons received 
it-Lajos Hatvany, for literary research, and Imre Dobozy, for his “publicist 
activities in support of socialist construction.”3? Dobozy is a person of no 
literary importance whatsoever. 


The peasantry has not given up its resistance either, with collectivization 
still the main problem. In 1958, the campaign for collectivization was intensified, 
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In the spring, First Deputy Prime Minister Antal Apro declared that “from the 
standpoint of progress, the plains and agriculture are presently the main battle- 
fields.?”38 On July 3, 1958, the West Hungarian newspaper Kézepdunantuli Naplo 
wrote that “one is confronted with ... indifference and excuses when one 
speaks of the need to reorganize the collectives.” Peasants farming privately are 
being subjected to pressure in the form of heavy taxes, although the government 
has not yet ordered that farms be forcibly collectivized.?® Central Committee 
resolutions of December 1958 and March 6, 1959 insisted, however, that collec- 
tivization must be stepped up.*° Such a step is obviously the Hungarian response 
to the Soviet Twenty-first Party Congress. In September 1956, there were 
343,000 families in the agricultural collectives, but the latter disintegrated during 
the Revolution.*! In spite of constant pressure, the successes pompously an- 
nounced have proved to be extremely modest. By February 1959, less than 300,000 
families had rejoined the collectives, while there are still over a million private 
farmers.44 However, although only 25%—30% of all families belong to the 
collectives, more than 40% of the total farm land has been nationalized or 
collectivized.43 


The peace had to be preserved at all costs at the time of the Twenty-first 
Party Congress in Moscow. Just before Christmas, pensions, which were very 
low, a fact admitted by Kadar in his election speech,*4 were raised, the lowest 
grades by as much as 25%.*® Then the prices of certain consumer goods were 
lowered. Official estimates were that the reduction in prices would save the people 
320,000,000 Forints per year,** while the increase in pensions would cost the 
state 630,000,000 Forints.4” 


On February 7, 1959, Kadar returned from Moscow in a much stronger 
position. While he was still there the Hungarian press had already begun to 
popularize the Congress theses. On February 5, 1959, Nepszabadsag published, 
under the heading “This Congress is Also Ours,” statements allegedly made 
by Hungarian workers. Since then the Party propaganda machine has inaugurated 
a nation-wide campaign to spread the Congress’ theses throughout the country. 
That the Party has now embarked on a harsher course cannot be denied. The 
few economic concessions made prior to the Congress have now been balanced 
by a demand for increased labor productivity. Communist Youth Organization 
members, for example, are, as a result of a resolution of March 17, 1959; com- 





38 Magyar Nemzet, Budapest, March 9, 1958. 
39 Napszabadsag, October 17, 1958, 

40 Ibid., March 8, 1959. 

41 Thid., February 21, 1958. 

43 Thid., February 15, 1959. 

43 Thid., March 8, 1959. 

44 Thid., October 17, 1958. 

45 Thid., December 24, 1958. 

46 Jbid., January 1, 1959. 

47 Ibid., December 24, 1958. 
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pelled to work 3,500,000- “voluntary” unpaid hours.48 The revisionists too 
have not been spared. On April 1, 1959, the Hungarian Supreme Courtcondemned 
Ferenc Merei to ten years’ imprisonment, and four others to periods ranging 
from two to nine years. The persons concerned are typical figures from the 
Party’s middle ranks, and were apparently accused of having given vent to 
their feelings on hearing of the execution of Nagy and his associates last Tune. 4° 
They were not brought to trial until the elections and the Moscow Ccngress 
wete over. Now the regime no longer feels compelled to make any more 
concessions and is determined to crush all opposition at home, in particular - 


revisionism, Stefan C. Stolte 





48 Thid., March 18, 1959. 
49 Radio Budapest, April 1, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Commiitzs of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA., Nos. 2 and 3, 1959 


Issue No. 2 of the Party theoretical organ Kowmunist, which appeared imme- 
diately after the Twenty-first Party Congress, contains various reports and 
exhaustive commentaries on the problems on the Congress agenda. The lead 
article, “The Congress of the Builders of Communism,” discusses in very general 
terms the Congress, which “laid down a concrete program for the creation of the 
material and technical basis of Communism.” Great play is made of the “learned” 
nature of the Congress’ work, as if intended to give more weight and authority to 
its decisicns. Earlier articles and speeches had glorified Stalin, now it is Khrush- 
chey’s turn: 

In the profoundly learned and lucid report of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev and 
in the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress the struggle and work of the 
Party and of all our people over a period of more than forty years are summed up, 
the processes taking place in Soviet life analyzed, and... a learned characterization 
of the present stage in the development of the Soviet Union given. 


The word “learned” thus figures twice in one short statement, while Khrush- 
chev is presented as a, profound analyst. Continuing in this tone, the article stresses 
the Congress’ exclusive importance: “The Twenty-first Party Congress showed 
by what firm bonds our Party is linked with the people, how great an authority it 
enjoys among the masses.” Althcugh the Party boss is not referred to by name 
here, the implication is obvious, since he coined the phrase “a close link with 
the masses.” The article’s main point is that 


the... significance of the materials of the Congress consists in the fact that a 
number of extremely important principles on the two phases of Communist society 
[and] >n the regularity of the growth of socialism into Communism are worked out 
in them. Furthermore, these principles are worked out on the basis of Marzist- 
Lenin‘st principles, on the basis of a scientific analysis of the internal and external 
condi-ions of the development of the USSR and... of the experience [gained] in 
social st canstruction. 


References to the clash of the two systems and the inevitable attacks on the 
non-Communist world follow. Going into some detail on the transition, the 
article makes the interesting point that 

in the conditions of the transition to Communism the satisfaction of the individual 

needs of each person must take place not only by means of an increase in earnings, 

but also in public funds, since a growth in public funds is the Communist path for 
the creation of better living conditions for society as a whole and for each person... 

For this reason, personal material interest does not contradict the tasks of Com- 
munist training. But, material incentives must, of course, be linked with spiritual. 

This and many other principles advanced bear witness to the removal from 
present-day Communist theory of many Utopian views found in earlier years. 


SI 


One such example is the theory of the withering away of the state. This theory 
has been the subject of considerable discussion and controversy in the past—now it 
has been finally relegated to the distant future: 


The question of the withering away of the state, if understood from a dialectical 
standpoint, is the question of the development of the Soviet state formation into 
Communist self-administration by society. Even under Communism some social 
functions analogous to present state functions will remain, but the nature and -ways 
of carrying them out will be different than at the present stage of developmen: 

The conclusion drawn from this rather vague concept is: 

The tasks of the socialist state in the sphere of the defense of peace, defense from 
the threat of a military atteck by the imperialist states, are particularly importent and 
significant. The functions [performed] in the defense of the socialist homeland, 
which are presently being carried out by the state, can only wither away wken the 
danger of attack by the imperialists has been completely removed. 


The article concludes on an extremely optimistic note with a Congress res- 
olution that there are presently no forces in the world capable of restoring capi- 
talism in the USSR and that the victory of socialism is final and complete. 

The first problem broached in the discussion of the Congress materials is 
that of ideology. Of all the recent crises in the USSR the one which has caused 
the Party leaders most concern is that in the ideological field. The article by 
member of the magazine’s editorial board L. Ilichev, “The Communist Party 
Twenty-first Congress and Some Problems of Ideological Work,” is concerned 
mainly with material comforts, presumably a result of the conclusion that sho-tages 
make people discontented and only toc willing to attack the existing stete of 
things in the USSR. The end result is that people conclude that the system under 
which they live is imperfect. Ilichev accordingly stresses the need for greater 
economic development and output of those things which keep people contented. 
He notes that “only distribution according to work ensures the personal material 
interest of each worker in increased labor productivity.” Given such a rational 
and just principle of distribution, then, 

material interest, and also a high degree of consciousness further [the process of 

making] work gradually become the vital need of millions of workers. In this man- 

ner, the socialist principle of distribution ensures the creation of both the material 
and moral prerequisites for the transition to Communism. 


An extremely important section in this article carries the title “The Communist 
Training of the Workers is the Cornerstone of Ideological Work.” Great stress is 
placed on the proper training of the youth: “An important task of ideological 
work is the arming of Soviet people, especially the youth, with a Communist 
Weltanschauung.” Here, one involuntarily asks why this should be the case with 
Soviet youth which was born and has developed in a Communist society. Young 
persons who have passed through Soviet schools, belonged to the Pioneer and 
Komsomol organizations, are only allowed to read the Communist press, and so 
on, ought not to need such careful attention by the Party. The attempts made to 
substantiate the writer’s point are anything but convincing: i 
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Our youth has not passed through that great and difficult school of life and 
struggle which was the lot of . . . the older generation. It only knows from hearsay 
and from books about the cheerless lot of workers in pre-Revolutionary Russia.... 
Hence our youth particularly needs steeling in the ideological field and needs a 
Communist training. ` 
The writer now finds himself compelled to admit that the youth in the USSR 

has a careless attitude towards work, that drunkenness and hooliganism are rife, 
Such phenomena are brushed aside as relics of the past. In an effort to find a 
Marxist explanation of such undesirable phenomena, the author confesses that 


particular mention must be made of the tenacity of such relics of the past as 
religious views. ... Religious beliefs’ are handed down... from family to family, 
from generation to generation. All kinds of prejudices are particularly embedded in 
the family. If the parents are religious, they endeavor to instill their religious beliefs 
into their children in a methodical manner, “forming” their outlook from day to day. 


The admission follows that ideological work is being poorly carried out and 
that agitators have lost their “feeling for atheistic propaganda”—this in spite 
of the fact that “a Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung is incompatible with religious 
views.” The remainder of the article is accordingly filled with instructions on 
how to wage propaganda against religion. 

Also on the problem of ideology is an article by another member of the 
editorial board, V. Ivanov, “What do the Revisionists Want from Literature?” 
Under fire here is the Union of Yugoslav Writers, in particular its chairman, 
Josip Vidmar. Turning to the question of socialism realism, that indefinite con- 
cept which is the backbone of the Communist leaders’ efforts to subordinate 
art to Party policy, Ivanov gives an extremely important definition of the role 
of the writer: 


The [writer]... stands for Communist idsinost, partiinost, and narodnost. ‘The 
experience of the development of Soviet literature shows that whoever does not 
wish to adopt such a standpoint in our time opposes himself to the people, risks 
becoming a weapon of bourgeois ideology. This happened to... B. Pasternak, ` 


Although the article had condemned at the very beginning particular views 
linked with the cult of Stalin, it nevertheless ends with the conclusion that “the 
most important [things] which Stalin had to say on questions of literature and art 
were in the spirit of Lenin,” a statement tantamount to a rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
policy in the field of art, and presumably intended as a directive for the benefit 
of the forthcoming Third All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. 


* 


Issue No, 3 turns from the Congress to the Seven-Year Plan. The lead article, 
“The Fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan is the Main Task of the Party Organi- 
zations,” characterizes the period 1959-65 as one of the “building of a Communist 
society on a large scale,” and presents the plan which has just been ratified as 
already fulfilled: 
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The fulfillment of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan, along with the successes of the 
people’s democracies, will mean that the countries of the socialist system will pro- 
duce more than half of world industrial output and achieve superiority over the 
capitalist system in the decisive field of human activity—output of material comforts. 


Kommunist then presents Khrushchev’s report as a brilliant example of the 
creative application of the theory of scientific Communism on the practical plane 
and of how “the Party’s collective thought enriches theory, which has the same _ 
life-giving strength’ for the struggle for Communism as light and warmth have 
for plants, for life on earth.” There follow the directives which are to guide Party 
organizations in their work of ensuring that the program is met. ‘The trade unions 
and Komsomol too are to play important secondary roles. 

D. Polyansky’s “The Seven-Year Plan and the Reserves of the Russian 
Federation” discusses one specific Soviet republic, the RSFSR. Here the chemical 
industry is to play an important role, while labor productivity is to be stepped up 
by at least 50%. The writer attaches great importance to the work of the rural 
soviets, which ought to play a greater part in the organization of the republic’s 
economy. The reservation is, however, made that “the soviets’ work is organized 
and directed by the Commurist Party, the leading force in Soviet society. Success- 
ful activity by the local soviets depends to a considerable degree on correct 
leadership by the krai, oblast, city, and raion party committees.” Repeating an 
idea made in the previous article, Polyansky notes that the Soviet workers 


ate deeply convinced that before long, 10-12 years, the Soviet Union will emerge 
in the first place in the world both in overall and per capita output. We shall achieve 
the highest standard of living, which will be tantamount to the world-wide historic 
victory of socialism in peaceful economic competition with capitalism. 


Plan fulfillment is, of course, dependent on increased labor productivity, 
hence I. Changli’s “The Movement of the Masses for the Victory of Communist 
Labor” sings the praises of work, in particular “Communist” work: “Everything 
by which man is great and famous is created by work. Progress in production, the 
achievements of science and technology, the development of culture are all the 
results of centuries of work by people.” The article stresses that “the work of 
persons who have become the masters of life is particularly fruitful and powerful— 
a free, inspired work, lit up by the ideas of Communism.” Turning now to the 
more prosaic aspects of work in the Soviet Union, the writer advances the slogan, 
“Learn to work and live in a Communist manner,” that is, create special labor 
brigades. Numerous examples are quoted to show how individual enterprises 
have stepped up labor productivity. Attempts to increase output are presented as 
quite a normal development dictated by the demands of life. All in all, the article 
is yet another Soviet attempt to ensure plan fulfillment. 

An editorial, “The International Communist Movement—A Great Modern 
Force,” is intended to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Comintern on March 2, 1919. Although the latter no longer exists, it is presented 
here as one of the most outstanding world organizations, which is still of consid- 
erable importance. The first part of the article outlines the history of the 
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Comintem, which “defended the teachings of Marxism-Leninism from distortions 
and vulgarization.” Although its history has already been dealt with in Issue 
No. 2, 1959 of Kommunist, in A. Berezkin’s “The Sources of the Formation of the 
Communist International,” it is nevertheless repeated here. Next comes the 
history of the Information Bureau which functioned in place of the Comintern 
in the peziod 1947-56. Both organizations were disbanded for tactical reasons, as 
admitted by the article, when it points out that new organizational forms are 
needed nowadays. One example given of the sort of body needed is the 1957 Mos- 
cow meeting of representatives of Communist and workers’ parties. The need for 
an organization is justified by the fact that “at present the ... enemy of the 
internaticnal workers’ movement, the main enemy of socialism, of Communism, is 
Americar. imperialism, which has gathered about itself all the reactionary forces 
in the capitalist world.” 

The Soviet press has of late been paying much attention to the problem of 
education, one reason being obvious signs that things are not progressing very 
smoothly in this field. Basing himself on the decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, Y. Arbatov begins in his article “Problems of Communist Education” 
by distinguishing between the principles of instruction in the Communist and non- 
Communist world. The attacks on the bourgeois educational system are based 
on the fact that “most modern bourgeois theoreticians’ completely deny the 
possibility that any serious improvement [can be made] in man.” Self-interest, 
egoism, end so on are all presented as manifestations of the individualism which 
“forms the basis of the ideology and morals of every exploiting society.” Soviet 
man, on the other hand, allegedly possesses no faults whatsoever. Accordingly, 

the attempts of bourgeois and revisionistic ideologists to slander Soviet man, to 

prove that socialist society has not achieved anything serious in his education, look 
silly in the light of our historic conquests. 

Reference is made to Klaus Mehnert’s Der Souyetmensch, published in West 
Germany. Mehnert is accused of trying to “prove that Soviet people have not 
become Bolsheviks, but, quite the reverse, are becoming more like Western, 
that is, capitalist man.” When the writer finally provides some concrete details 
about the new Soviet man, the best he can find to say is that this man has a new 
attitude to work, that is, he is compelled to work to his utmost. The overall im- 
pression gained i is that the Party leaders are by no means satisfied with this new 
Soviet man. 

A. Miller’s “The Turkish Path of Development” v was allegedly written in an- 
swer to ateader’s letter about the country’s present situation. The assertion is made 
that American capitalists are extending their privileges in Turkey and trampling 
on the country’s independence and national pride. The conclusion drawn is typical: 

The future will show whether Turkey will succeed in avoiding a further deterio- 
ration in its domestic and international position. The country’s national interests 
necessitate changes in the government’s course. Turkey is presently in a blind alley. 

The erticle can be regarded as a further milestone in the anti-American cam- 
paign presently being waged unceasingly by Moscow. A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Scvist Press and Radio) 


March 1959 


1 Communiqué of signing of Soviet-Austrian 
consular agreement published. 
Khrushchev receives Ceylones= Ambassador 
G. P. Malalaseker, 


2 Chinese trade delegation leaves Moscow foz 
home, 


TASS denial of reports of the Soviet Union's ` 
intention to permit Jews to emigrate to Israel , 


published, 
Khrushchev has talk with British Prime 
Soviet government reception held in Mos- 
cow for Macmillan, 


3 Soviet note to the US government on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

Conference on problems of soczialist realism 
organized by the Union of Writers of the USSR 
and the Gorky Institute of World Literature 
begins in Moscow. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Rumanian government delegation. 

Order of Lenin presented to Kokchetay 
Oblast, Kazakh SSR. 

Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 

Macmillan leaves Moscow for home. 


4 Soviet government statement on a USSR- 
Britain nonaggression pact published. 

Soviet-British communiqué on Macmillan’s 
visit to the USSR and a cultural agreement 
published. 

Obligations of Ukrainian agricultural wor- 
kers for 1959 published. 

Khrushchev arrives in Leipzig. 

5 Sovict note to the Polish govercment on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the ending of the occupational status of West 
Berlin published. 

Soviet note to the West Germar. government 
on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

Conference of union-republic procurators 
ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Leipzig 
published. 

Invitation to Khrushchev to visit Poland in 
June 1959 published. 
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The Kokand Irrigation System comes into 
operation in Fergana Oblast, 

Khrashchev’s acceptance of Polish invitation 
published. 


6 Conference on problems of socialist realism 


ends in Moscow. 
Report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR on the searching of the trawler 


’ “Novorossiisk” in the North Atlantic pub- 


lished, 

Results of elections to the supreme soviets of 
the RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Moldavian, Latvian, Tadzhik, and 
Turkmen SSR’s, held March 1, 1959, published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon in the Leip- 
zig City Hall published. 

Program of Soviet-North Viet Nam scientific 
and cultural cooperation for 1959 signed in 
Hanoi. 


Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Results of elections to the supreme soviets 
of the autonomous republics and local soviets 
of workers’ deputies, held March 1, 1959, 
published. 

Fifth session of Soviet-Finnish commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation ends in 
Moscow. F 

Meeting of Moscow composers held. 

Agreements signed in Hanoi on Sovizt eco- 
nornis and technical aid to North Viet Nam in 
the Luilding of industrial enterprises and on 
Soviet-North Viet Nam scientific and tech- 


_nical cooperation. 


Khrashchev’s speech at r&ception beld in 
Leipzig by Soviet Ambassador M. G. Per- 
vukhin published. 


8 Czech reply to the Soviet government on the 


German question published. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee Presidium Member N. G. Ignatovy leaves 
Moscow for Warsaw to participate in the Third 
Congress of the Polish United Workers Party. 

Appeal of timber, paper, and woodworking 
industry workers of the Arkhangelsk Sovnar- 
khov to all workers in the industry for the 
preschedule fulfillment of the first year’s plan 
of the Seven-Year Plan published. 


9 Fourth Congress of Kazakh Writers begins in 

Alma-Ata, 

Meeting of Moscow architects held. 

Khrushchev receives Chairman of West 
German Social Democratic Party E., Ollen- 
hauer in Berlin. 

Mikoyan receives head of Finnish trade 
delegation A. Karjalainen. 

Khrushchev visits East German President 
W. Pieck. 


10 Khrushchev has talks with members of Hast 
German government in Berlin. 

Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Berlin 
published, 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
Workers’ Participation in the Maintenance of 
Public Order” published. 

Fourth Congress of Ukrainian Writers be- 
gins in Kiev. 

Agreement on increased Soviet-Ceylonese 
economic relations signed in Colombo. 


11 Polish note to the Soviet government on the 
German question published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception in the 
Soviet embassy in Berlin published. 

Khrushchev visits Soviet military units in 
Germany. 

Fourth Congress of Kazakh Writers ends in 
Alma-Ata. 

Members of West German Social Demo- 
ctatic Party Carlo Schmid and Fritz Erler 
arrive in Moscow. 

The Israeli Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR I. S. Koditsa, ` 


12 Communiqué on Khrushchev’s visit to East 
Germany published. 
Khrushchev returns to Moscow from East 
Germany. 
Fourth Congress of Turkmen Writers begins 
in Ashkhabad. 


13 Decreé of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On Meas- 
ures to Improve General Services for the 
Population” published. 

Bulgarian and Albanian notes to the Soviet 
government on the German question published. 
.. Protocols of Soviet-Finnish trade for 1959 
and conditions for repayment of Soviet loan 
signed in Moscow. 
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` 14 Report`of the Ministry .of Foreign Affaire of 


the USSR of Khrushchev’s acceptance of invi- 
tation to visit Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
published. 

Fourth Congress of Ukrainian Writers ends 
in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee held in Tashkent. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by M. A. 
Suslov arrives in London. 

Khrushchev receives Karjalainen. 

Central Committee greetings telegram to the 
First Congress of the Bolivian Communist 
Patty published. 

Ninth session of commission for Soviet-East 
German scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Berlin. 

Finnish trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home, 

Afghan government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Appeal of workers’ collective of the Ust- 
Kamenogorsk Lead-Zinc Combine, East 
Kazakhstan Sovnarkhoz, to all workers in the 
nonferrous metal industry for the preschedule 
fulfillment of the annual plan for output of 
nonferrous and rare metals published. 


15 Rumanian reply to the Soviet government note 
on the German question published. 

Fourth Congress of Turkmen Writers ends 
in Ashkhabad. 

Statement of Presidium of Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries on 
the events in Central Africa published. 

16 Khrushchev receives Schmid and Erler. 

Invitation to Indonesian Prime Minister 
H. Djuanda to visit the USSR in 1959 
published. 

Soviet-Lragi agreement on cultural and tech- 
nical cooperation signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Sudanese trade agreement signed in 
Khartoum. 

Eighth Mendeleev Congress on General and 
Applied Chemistry begins in Moscow. 

First Congress of Turkmen journalists be- 
gins in Ashkhabad. 


17 Seasion of Presidium of Soviet Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries held. 
Agreement on increased Soviet-North Ko- 

rean economic cooperation signed in Moscow. 
Soviet-Iraqi communiqué on the visit of Iraqi 
government delegation to the USSR published. 
Report published of talks in Broadbeach, 
Australia, between Australian Foreign Minister 
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R, G. Casey and Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter N. P. Firyubin on the renewal of Soviet- 
Australian diplomatic relations. 

Session of General Assembly af the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR begins 


in Moscow. 


Iraqi government delegation lsaves Moscow 


for home, 

All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
ratifies decree on the appointment of inspec- 
tors to supervise kolkhoz work. 

Schmid and Erler leave Moscow for home. 


18 Soviet Party and government delegation 


headed by A.B. Aristov arrives in Budapest. 
Mikoyan receives Executive Secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe 
S. Tuomioja. 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov 
receives Tuomioja. 


19 Results of elections to the unicn-repuklic su- 


preme soviets, held March 15, 1959, published. 
Program of Sino-Soviet cultural cooperation 
signed in Peiping. , 
Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 367 art and literary figures in the 
Uzbek SSR. 


Report published of press conference held by 
Khrushchev on the German question. 

Results of elections to the supreme soviets of 
the autonomous republics and anion-republic 
local soviets, held March 15, 1959, published. 

Joint communiqué on the Soviet govern- 
ment delegation’s visit to India published. 

Soviet-Finnish fishing and seal-hunting 
agreement ratified in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the Mongolian Ambas- 
sador. 

Suslov’s speech at meeting of British Labor 
Party Committee for Foreign Policy in London 
‘published. 

Party delegation returrs to Moscow from 
Poland. 

Soviet government delegation returns to 
Moscow from Delhi. 

Congress of the Japan-USSR Society begins 
in Tokyo. 

Khrushchev receives the Sudanese Ambas- 
sador. 

Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 2,754 petroleum and gas industry 
workers. 


21 Suslov’s speech at Association of Journalists in 


London published, 
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Session of General Assembly of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR ends in 
Moscow. 

Rumanian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Albanian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. i 


22 Tuomioja leaves Moscow for home. 


Death reported of actress O. L. Knipper- | 
Chekhova. 


23 Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions be- 


gins in Moscow. 

British Council delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Fortieth anniversary of the Bashkir ASSR 
celebrated. 

Mendeleev Congress on General and Applied 
Chemistry ends in Moscow. 


24 Supreme Soviet delegation returns to Moscow 


from London, 

Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Budapest. 

Report of Chairman of the All-Union Cen- 
trel Council of Trade Unions V. V. Grishin at 
the Twelfth Congrese of Soviet Trade Unions 
published. 

Soviet-British agreement on direct Moscow— 
London air route comes into force. 


25 Khrushchev’s reply to letter of US public 


figures on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjold arrives 
in Moscow. 

Agreement on Soviet-Iraqi economic and 
technical cooperation ratified in Bagdad. 
~ Plenary session of Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee held in Moscow. 

Soviet-West German cultyral, scientific, and 
technical agreement reached in Bonn. 


26 Soviet government statement on US military 


pacts with Iran, Tuckey, and Pakistan pub- 
lished. 
Report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR on the situation in Laos published. 
Annual general meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies agreement on Soviet-Iraqi eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation, 
; The largest rolling mill in the USSR comes 
into operation in Magnitogorsk. 
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Chinese Party and government delegation 
arrives in Moscow en route for home from 
Hungary. 

Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Group headed by A. I. Kairov leaves Moscow 
for Nice. 

Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubia 
arrives in Jakarta. . 

27 Khrushchev receives Hammarskjöld in Sochi. 

Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 
ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech of March 7 at the 
Ninth All-German Workers’ Conference in 
Leipzig published. 

Party Central Committee greetings telegram 
to the Twenty-sixth Congress of the British 
Communist Party published. 

Czech trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Internal Trade V. Smrcka 
arrives in Moscow. 

Chinese Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published of conference in Lenin- 
grad on problems of Marxist-Leninist ethics. 

Report published of forthcoming visit to the 
Soviet Union of Emperor Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia. 

28 East German reply to Soviet government note 
on the German question published. | 

Hammarskjöld leaves Moscow for Paris. 

Communiqué on Soviet-British cultural and 
technical cooperation signed in Moscow. 


29 Plenary session of the Belorussian Party Cen- 
tral Committee held in Minsk. 
TASS statement on press conference held by 
French President de Gaulle published. 


30 Soviet government statement on the tenth 
anniversary of NATO published. 

Hungarian Komsomol delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR headed by Deputy Minister N. N. Dani- 
lov leaves Moscow for the US. 

Soviet writer M. A. Sholokhov arrives in 
Rome. 


31 Soviet notes to the US, British, and French gov- 
ernments on a foreign ministers’ conference 
and meeting of heads of government published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 


E- a 


Changes,and Appointments 


3 Report published of formation of the State 
Committee for Automation and Machine Build- 
ing of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of formation of the State 
Scientific and Economic Council of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR. 

A. I. Kostousov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Automation and Machine 


Building. 
10 P. I. Gerasimov appointed Ambassador to the 
Republic of Guinea,- 


14 S. K. Kamalov released from his position as 
First Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee and excluded from the Central Com- 
mittee Bureau. 

S. R. Rashidov appointed First Secretary of 
the Uzbek Party Central Committee. 

M. Z. Mirza-Akhmedov excluded from the 
Bureau of the Uzbek Party Central Committee. 


15 G. M. Pushkin appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


21 I. L Kuzmin released from his positions as 
Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR and Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR in connection with his appointment as 
Chairman of the State Scientific and Economic 
Council, with the rank of minister. 

A. N. Kosygin appointed Chairman of Gos- 
plan of the USSR. 3 


25 V. E. Semichastny released from his positions 
as First Secretary and Member of the Komso- 
mol Central Committee Bureau in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

N. S. Vasadze released from his positions as 
Secretary and Member of the Komsomol Cen- 
tral Committee Bureau in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

S. P. Pavlov appointed Komsomol First. 
Secretary. 

A. K. Vezirov appointed Secretary and 
Member of the Komsomol Central Committee 
Bureau. 

M. L Zhuraviev appointed Secretary and 

Member of the Komsomol Central Committe e 

Bureau. 


28 V. V. Grishin appointed Chairman of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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fay! 
$ -o a 


Republic Congresses of Soviet Writers 


In preparation for the forthcoming Third All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, congresses of writers have been held in the union republics as follows: 


Latvian SSR ow... eee ee eee September 25—27, 1958 (Riga) 
Uzbek SSR ...... cece eee eee October 14—16, 1958 (Tashkent) 
Moldavian SSR essees November 1-3, 1958 (Kishinev) 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .......... December 4—6, 1958 (Baku) 
RSFSR wes sais iasiensvee’s +.. December 7—13, 1958 (Moscow) 
Estonian SSR ....... eee eee December 18—20, 1958 (Tallinn) 
Armenian SSR ...........06- January 6—8, 1959 (Erevan) 
Georgian SSR....... ET January 19—20, 1959 (Tbilisi) 
Lithuanian SSR ............. January 21—23, 1959 (Viloyus) 
Belorussian SSR... 22 eee February 12—14, 1959 (Minsk) 
Tadzhik SSR... 6. cc eee eee Febzuary 20-21, 1959 (Stalinabad) 
Kirgiz SSR... eee eee eee February 24—25, 1959 (Frunze) 
Kazakh SSR... . eke ee eee March 9—11, 1959 (Alma-Ata) 
Ukrainian SSR... 6... eee eee March 10—14, 1959 (Kiev) 
Turkmen SSR..... eee ee eee March 12—13, 1959 (Ashkhabad) 


Contributors to this Issue 


STOLTE, STEPAN C. Hungarian journalist. From 1949 to 1956, imprisoned in Hungary. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Author of numerous articles for the émigré press. 

AVTORKHANOV, ABDURAKHMAN G. Born in 1908 in Grozny in the Northern Caucasus, A historian. 
Gradnated at the Moscow Institute of Red Professarship in 1937. Emugrated to Germany in 1943. 
Author of numerous works, including the book Stalin in Power, published in French, English, and Italian. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 

i 


_ * 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY or THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland, 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations ar place of residence, is eligible to’ take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Sindy of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Masnhardistrasse 6 
Manich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Reductions in the Soviet Armed Forces 


Nrxouar GALay 


On January 31, 1959, the Soviet newsagency T_ASS announced that the Soviet 
armed forces had been reduced by 300,000 by January 1, 1959. It was further 
pointed out that this reduction, which was carried out in accordance with a Soviet 
government decree of December 21, 1957, was the third such cut. The first, a cut 
of 640,000, had been carried out by December 15, 1955, while the second, one of 
1,200,000, had taken place over the period May 5, 1956 through May 1, 1957.1 
The Soviet armed forces have thus, at least according to official Soviet reports, 
been reduced by 2,140,000 men since 1955. Here, two obvious questions arise: 
(1) To what extent are these reports true, and (2) to what extent is the figure of 
2,140,000 accurate. That there have been cuts in the Soviet armed forces since 
December 1955 is confirmed by reports in the satellite and Western presses. On 
June 20, 1956, the East German newsagency ADN carried a report on a farewell 
ceremony held at Brandenburg Airfield for the 200th Soviet Air Division, which 
was being disbanded and its officers and men demobilized.* The American and 
West European press reports further stated that representatives of the American, 
British, and French armed forces had attended the ceremony.’ A little earlier, on 
June 14, 1956, ADN broadcast an interview with Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Forces in Germany Marshal Grechko on the withdrawal from East Ger- 
many atthe end of 1955 of 20 Soviet battalions, as part of the first reduction, and 
of “other units,” a total of 20,000 men, who were later demobilized in the USSR. 
Grechko also referred to the forthcoming disbandment of three air divisions, 
artillery, armored, and other units in Germany, a total of 35,000 men.‘ Reports are 


1 Tavestia, January 31, 1959. NL 
2 Archiv der Gegenwart, Bonn, June 20, 1956. 
3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid. 


further available that three battleships have been scrapped and some obsolete 
small warships mothballed.5 Furthermore, the Western military press has pub- 
lished data that Soviet ground forces have been cut from 175—180 divisions in 
1955 to 140 in 1958.6 


Composition of the Soviet Armed Forces in 1955 and 1958 
GROUND FORCES 


1955 
175—180 Divisions (including 55—60 Armored) 
40—45 Artillery Divisions 
5—6 Cavalry Divisions 
Several Hundred Independent Brigades 


NAVY 


4 Battleships (1 Shore Defense} 
10 Cruisers (Old Type) 
18 Light Cruisers (Sverdlov Type) 
150 Destroyers 
400—450 Submarines 
Several Hundred Smaller Vessels 


1958 
140 Divisions (including 70 Armored) 
40 Artillery Divisions (including some Tactical 
Missile Units) 
Unknown Number of Cavalry Divisions 
Unknown Number of Independent Brigades 
130 Cadre Divisions 


10 Cruisers 
20 Light Cruisers (Sverdlov Type) 
150 Destroyers i 
550 Submarines 
500 Torpedo Boats 
1,000 Smaller Vessels 


AIR FORCE 
70—80 Air Divisions 400 Air Regiments 
(comprising 350—400 Air Regiments and 19,000 Aircraft, including 
20,000 Aircraft) 10,000 Tactical Air Force 
3,500 Air Defense* 
3,500 Naval Air Force* 
1,500 Long-Range 
500 Transport 
STRATEGIC MISSILE UNITS 
None Nunber unknown 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE UNITS 


Made a separate arm in 1955. Comprises Antiaircraft Artillery Units, Fighter Aircraft, Radar Defense 
System, Civil Air Defense Organization (MPVC). Much attention paid to this arm in 1955—58. 
At least three antiaircraft defense districts in existence In 1956: Moscow, Leningrad, and Baku. 
* Air Defense and Naval Arr Force Units, although attached to Antiaiccraft Defense and the Navy respectively, aro nevertheless 
subordinate admmusiratively to the Arr Force High Command. 


SOURCES: News Zércber Zeitung, Zurich, May 26, 1954 acd May 18, 1956, Jow’s Fightiag Sheps, 1954—55, London, 1955, pp. 300— 
332; Flotteataschenbuch Weyers,“UdSSR,” Munich, Manich, 1953, pp. 140—57 and 24156; 1958, pp. 170—84; Raymond L, Gartholl? Soset Strategy 
in the Nucleer Ap, New York, 1958, p. 57. 


The Soviet figure of 2,140,000 is, however, extremely questionable, since it 


would imply a reduction of about 50%. As is known, of the 1954 total of 4,700,000 
to 4,900,000 men, ground forces accounted for 2,600,000 to 2,700,000 of this 
5 The Naval Records, New York, Vol. XVI, No. 1 (46), p. 111; Flottentasckenbuch Weysrs, “UdSSR,” 


Munich, 1953, p. 140; 1958, p. 170. 
€ Webruissenschaftliche Rundschan, Darmstadt, No. 1 (1958), pp. 55—56. 
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figure; the Air Force for 800,000; the Navy for 600,000; and the MVD troops and 
the KGB border units for 700,000 to 800,000.” The reductions announced obvi- 
ously did not affect the latter very much, if only because the Soviet Union is a 
police state and the border troops are intended to isolate the country from the 
outside world. Hence, such a large reduction of 2,140,000 could only have been 
made at the expense of the armed forces proper. The figures in the preceding table 
on the composition of the Soviet armed forces in 1955 and 1958, that is, before 
and after zwo cuts of 640,000 and 1,200,000, show the disparity between the 
large-scale reductions announced and the negligible number of major units 
disbanded: 

As the table shows, the reductions have taken place mainly in the ground 
forces and Navy. The Air Force has remained more or less untouched. The period 
1957—58 kas, however, seen the appearance on the scene of new strategic units, 
namely units equipped with long- and intermediate-range missiles, intended to 
supplemert long-range aviation. In addition, there has been an increase in the 
number of large tactical units: 130 cadre, or “skeleton,” divisions have been 
formed in the ground forces; the number of submarine flotillas increased, with a 
corresponding extension in the number of shore bases, while the antiaircraft 
defense system has been introduced and extended. 

Despite the lack of any details whatsoever about some branches of the Soviet 
armed forces in the above table, it is hardly likely that the number of large tactical 
units presently in existence has been affected very much by the reductions. 
Furthermore, the reduction has been compensated for in part by the creation of 
new tactical units. If the 50% reduction were true, it would in turn imply a con- 
siderable cut in the size of Soviet divisions and brigades. The latter is hardly 
likely. Soviet ground and air units have always been numerically much smaller 
than their counterparts in the West, particularly American units, something like 
70% in fact, although they have about the same fire power. The American and 
British cuts were mainly at the expense of the service troops. Soviet divisions have, 
on the otker hand, always had very small service units. 

‘The answer as to what form the reduction took and just how large it was is, in 
spite of Soviet secrecy, provided by the Twentieth and Twenty-first Party Con- 
gresses and the Twelfth and Thirteenth Komsomol Congresses. The Twelfth 
Komsomal Congress was held in March 1954, prior to the first cut; the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February 1956 at about the same time as the cut of 640,000; the 
Thirteent: Komsomol Congress in April 1958, after the second reduction of 
1,200,000; and the T'wenty-first Party Congress in January 1959, after the an- 
nouncement of the latest reduction of 300,000. A knowledge of the number of 
military delegates at these congresses will enable one to calculate reasonably 
accurately the number of Party and Komsomol members in the armed forces 
prior to the first and after the third, and to date, most recent cut. A knowledge of 
the number of Party and Komsomol members in the Army in relation to its 
overall strength will enable one to establish the approximate size of the Soviet 


1 Army Combat Forces Journal, Washington, No. 3 (1954). 





armed forces before and after the reductions. In 1954, before the first reduction, 
there were 1,334 delegates representing 18,825,327 Komsomol members at the 
Twelfth Komsomol Congress, that is, one delegate per 14,000, and not 15,000 
members as laid down in the regulations. According to calculations by the Con. 
gress Credentials Commission there were 218 military delegates at the Congress ;8 
hence they represented about 3,050,000 Komsomol members in the armed forces. 


The Twentieth Party Congress was attended by 116 military delegates, elected 
in accordance with the general system of one delegate for every 5,000 Party 
members and candidate members. They thus represented 580,000 Party members 
in the armed forces.® In the period from 1954 down to the beginning of 1956, the 
total number of Party and Komsomol members in the Soviet armed forces was 
3,600,000 to 3,700,000. According to a statement by Molotov, Party and Kom- 
somol members comprised in February 1955 77% of the total armed forces.1° 
The latter must accordingly have amounted to 4,700,000 to 4,800,000 at the 
beginning of the cuts. These calculations coincide with estimates made by Western 
specialists as to the size of the Soviet armed forces at the beginning of 1955. The 
Thirteenth Komsomol Congress was held in April 1958 after two reductions 
allegedly involving 1,840,000 men. The Credentials Commission reported that 
each delegate represented 15,000 Komsomol members.*! There were between 149 
and 153 military delegates at the Congress. An exact figure cannot be given since 
4 delegates were absent for various reasons.1? The military delegates accordingly 
represented between 2,250,000 and 2,300,000 Komsomol members in the armed 
forces. Hence the latter had dropped by 750,000 to 800,000 in comparison with 
1954. There had been two reductions over the period 1954—58, 640,000 and 
1,200,000, while a third had, according to the Soviets, been going on since the 
beginning of 1958. These cuts were to have totaled 2,000,000 by April 1958. 
In 1954, Komsomol members comprised about 65% of the armed forces, 3,050,000 
out of 4,700,000. A reduction of 2,000,000 would have meant a corresponding 
drop in Komsomol membership by 1,300,000, presuming that the percentage 
relationship had not altered. By April 1958, the figure of 65% had probably not 
altered, since the mass defection from the Komsomol under the influence of the 
“thaw” of 1956—57 had been compensated for by April 1958 by the Party’s half- 
yearly work “to step up the Party’s influence in the armed forces,” avhich took the 
form of intensified recruitment into the youth organization—a result of the Party 
Central Committee decree of November 3, 1957. 

The reductions in the Soviet armed forces up to April 1958 thus totaled in all 
probability not 2,000,000, as the Soviets insist, but at most, 1,100,000 to 4,200,000 


men. If Soviet reports on the rush to join the Army Komsomol organizations 
after November 1957 are believed, then Komsomol members probably comprise 





8 Komsomolskayc pravda, March 23, 1954. 

® Krasnaya zvezda, February 24, 1956; Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1956), pp. 3-11. 
10 Prasda, February 9, 1955. 
U Komsomolskaya pravda, November 30, 1957. 
13 Tbid., April 17, 1958. 
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more than 65% of the total, thus making the cuts even smaller. On the basis of 
these calculations the assertion can be made that the Soviet forces, includi 
the MVD and KGB troops, amounted in April 1958 to 4,800,000 less 1,150,000, 
that is, to 3,650,000. The third reduction continued from April 1958 to January 1, 
1959, amcunting to a further 150,000 to 200,000. If it was really carried out, the 
present figure would be about 3,500,000. The three reductions thus amounted not 
to 2,140,090, but to 1,200,000 to 1,300,000. These figures are indirectly confirmed 
by the number of military delegates present at the T'wenty-first Party Congress 
in 1959. The Congress revealed quite clearly that primarily officers and non- 
commissioned officers who did not belong to the Party had been demobilized or 
transferred to the reserve. According to the Credentials Commission, there were 
91 military delegates at the Congress, elected on the basis of one delegate for 
every 6,000 Party members.1® They represented 546,000 Party members in the 
armed forces. Such a negligible drop after three reductions, only 34,000, or 6%, 
in comparison with the figure in 1956 prior to the first cut, makes a reduction of 
2,140,000 extremely unlikely. 


If one remembers that Party members in the Soviet armed forces represent 
all the senior command personnel, almost all the intermediate (up to battalion 
commander), a small number of junior officers, and most of the noncommissioned 
officers sezving beyond their time, then, presuming that there was a major cut, 
as announced by the Soviets, an extremely abnormal situation has been created. 
The extremely small reduction in command personnel would make the Army 
top-heavy with senior- and intermediate-level officers. The probable cut, from 
4,800,000 to 3,500,000 or 25%, and the extremely negligible reduction in the 
command personnel implies that the Army is actually well on the way to becoming 
a professional force. This process is emphasized further by the fact that, given 
their present strength of 3,500,000, the armed forces cannot possibly absorb the 
2,000,000 young persons drafted annually, a figure which will remain reasonably 
constant cown to 1961. Length of service is fixed at 2 years for the Army and 
MVD troops, 3 years for the KGB border units and the Air Force, and 4 years 
for the Navy and Coastal Defense Units.14 The tendency to turn the Soviet Army 
into a professional body is fraught with extremely far-reaching military, political, 
and social consequences. 


The recent reorganization of the Soviet armed forces is obviously intended to 
adapt them to the demands of the atomic age. This process can best be explained 
by an analvsis of the present reorganization of Western armed forces, in particular 
those of tke United States, which began in 1954. The development of atomic and 
nuclear weapons, of long-range air forces and ballistic missiles has led countries 
such as America and Great Britain to reduce and adjust their armed forces in 
keeping w-th the demands of modern warfare. The table below shows the recent 
and future planned reductions in the American armed forces: 





13 Pravda January 30, 1959. 


U Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopedipa (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1951, IX, 30% 


Composition of the American Armed Forces, 1953—60 
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1953 1956 (tan) 
Ground Forces .. 1,510,000 1,030,000 580,000 
Navy weceeceeee 1,039,000 864,000 664,000 
Ait Force ....... 958,000 916,000 820,000 
Total ...... 3,507,000 2,810,000 2,064,000 


SOURCE: Ths New York Times, July 15, 1956. 


As the table shows, America is intending to cut its forces by as much as 40%. 
American ground forces are to be cut almost threefold by 1960, and armed in 
turn with atomic weapons and missiles. The Navy is to be reduced by about one 
third during the process of rearmament with new types of weapons. Emphasis 
is being placed on the Air Force, the planned reduction being very insignificant. 
By way of comparison, the Soviets cuts have taken the form of an overall re- 
duction of about 25% in the period 1956—58. Most affected were the ground 
forces—line divisions being reduced by one quarter and the “independent” 
brigades even more. Despite the increase in the number of submarines, the Navy 
cannot have made up the reductions carried out-ships mothballed or scrapped, 
coastal units cut, and so on. As far as the Air Force is concerned, there have not 
been any major changes in the number of tactical units, air regiments, hence per- 
sonnel cannot have been reduced. 

On the basis of this data an attempt can be made to give some idea of the size 
of the individual branches of the Soviet armed forces. The Air Force, including 
here the Strategic Air Force and guided missile units, although their develop- 
ment is the concern of the Artillery Command, has retained its earlier numbers of 
about 800,000. The Navy has apparently been cut down to about 500,000. The 
KGB border units were reduced somewhat, since the USSR is protected by a 
number of buffer states—the satellites and China. Hence, together with the MVD 
troops, they amount to about 600,000. The Army comprises the remainder, about 
1,700,000, giving a grand total of 3,500,000.* 

The main reason for the reorganization of the Western and Soviet military 
systems is the recognition by the countries concerned of the <act that their armed 
forces must be put on a new footing in order to meet the demands of the atomic 
age. At this point, however, any further similarity in the Soviet and American 
approach to the problem ends. America has recently embarked on a policy of 
building up strategic units armed with atomic weapons as a means of countering 
any large-scale Communist aggression. Various economic and political factors 
have compelled both America and-Great Britain to abandon the simultaneous 
development of conventional ground forces and to relegate them to second place 
in their military systems. By 1960, American ground forces are to be reduced 
almost threefold, and a country with a population of 173,000,000 presently posses- 
ses only about 20 Army divisions. Although American grcund forces are now 
equipped with tactical atomic weapons, which considerably increase their, fire 

* Includes the antiaircraft defense, which comprises units from all branches of the services, abou. 
200,000 men in all. á 
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power, and have a maneuverable strategic reserve of 4 divisions, which can 
be rapidly moved about by air, such a small number of divisions dispersed 
throughout the world can at most only play a purely defensive role. The American 
armed forces would be able to wage a full-scale war in which the main roles 
would be played by the Strategic Air Force and Navy, but they would be at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in small-scale or localized conflicts, where the use of 
strategic atomic and nuclear weapons is impossible or senseless and large ground 
forces are needed. 


The Soviet leaders have approached the problem of the reorganization and 
reduction of their forces from a different standpoint. The development of the 
Strategic Air Force and of long-range missiles and the fact that Soviet submarines 
are equipped with intermediate-range missiles all point to the Soviets’ desire to be 
prepared for an all-out nuclear war. Moscow is further endeavoring to use this 
development and the strategic forces at its disposal as a means of exerting psycho- 
logical pressure on the non-Communist world. These forces are intended to 
paralyze American forces by the creation of a “stalemate” in the field of strategic 
atomic weapons. At the same time, the Soviets have preserved their enormous 
ground forces. The latter still comprise almost 50% of the peacetime armed forces. 
In addition, the Army has considerable reserves in the form of the KGB 
border units and the MVD troops, which can be used to supplement the ordinary 
ground forces, as was the case during World War II. Although the cuts have been 
mainly at the expense of the Army, a reduction of 1,000,000 in comparison with 
1955, it still has an extremely large number of units, that is, divisions. Further- 
more, the creation of 130 cadre divisions is intended to offset the reductions made. 
This system enables the Soviets to increase the strength of the armed forces simply 
by drafting reservists to bring the cadre divisions and other units up to full 
strength at any time, without a general mobilization. This method was employed 
in the years 1939—41, prior to the commencement of hostilities against Germany, 
when the number of Soviet infantry divisions, which had totaled 113 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, was unobtrusively increased to 245 by the beginning of June 1941. 
The German General Staff did not realize the extent of the mobilization and 
underestimated the strength of the Soviet infantry by about 60 divisions.15 


The USSReand the Communist camp are obviously exploiting to the full their 
main advantage over the non-Communist world—manpower resources. The mili- 
tary revolution, however, as expressed in the development of strategic atomic 
weapons and the means of transporting them, and of tactical atomic weapons, 
that is, of weapons which can be used on’ the battlefield, has to a considerable 
extent reduced this Soviet advantage as a military factor. The USSR’s enormous 
ground forces could obviously be used much more effectively were atomic 
weapons to be abolished completely. ‘This fact explains in turn the efforts made 
by the Kremlin in the foreign political field to have them abolished in order to 


15 Calculated by the author on the basis of the following materials: Von Teppelskirch, Gesebichte 
des Zwciten Weltkrieges, Bonn, 1951, pp. 206—209; Merkblati, Ic-Unterlagen Ost, Gebsim-Trappensbersicht 
and Kriegigliedersng Rote Armos. Abteilng Fremde Hers Ost, Ue. Stand 30. 8. 1944, 
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prevent their use by either side. The Soviets’ plans for the Communization of the 
world envisage the annexation not of countries which have been devastated by 
a full-scale atomic war, but of flourishing states, whose populations and resources 
can be exploited—either by successive minor wars or by coups carried out with 
the aid of the Soviet Army. Those basic theses of Communist theory which state 
that it is the Soviet Union’s task to support the “oppressed peoples” of other 
countries were formulated by Lenin and Stalin,1® and, in spite of revisionism, 
have remained unaltered to date. Uprisings against the capitalists are still to be 
fomented, and, should the need arise, military force is to be employed against the 
exploiting classes and their governments. The vast Soviet armies are thus primar- 
ily intended for the waging of small-scale, localized wars. One obstacle in the way 
of Soviet attempts to unleash such wars for purposes of Communist expansion is 
presently not only the threat of retaliation by America and NATO with strategic 
atomic weapons, but also the availability of tactical atomic weapons which 
increase the strength of the numerically small Western armies. In 1957, Marshal 
Zhukov pointed out in answer to the question as to whether atomic and nuclear 
weapons would be used in possible future wars: 


Yes, of course, since the introduction of these weapons into the armed forces 
has gone too far and has influenced organization,... tactics,... and doctrines 
governing strategy and operations... . Tactical atomic weapons, if not banned within 
the next few years, will be introduced ... in the place of conventional weapons.1? 
Zhukov’s fall from power has not altered the situation. In a speech at the 

Frunze Military Academy Marshal Malinovsky blamed Zhukov both for neglecting 
political work in the armed forces and for not paying enough attention to the 
need to master atomic weapons properly.18 Tactical atomic weapons will enable 
the Soviets to wage localized wars, since they are presently hampered by the fact 
that American ground forces are equipped with such weapons and are able to 
answer any aggression. Furthermore, if the numerically superior Soviet forces 
are equipped with atomic weapons, Soviet foreign policy will be able to exert . 
more pressure in the cold war. Soviet diplomacy will be in a position to maneuver 
considerably more than is the case at present. The Berlin question is a good 
example of Moscow’s maneuverability on the diplomatic front. 

However, the task of harmonizing the reorganization of ground forces to 
meet the demands of the atomic epoch with the demands of Soviet military 
theory that large ground forces be preserved is an extremely difficult one. The 
economic, organizational, technological, and psychological problems involved 
have compelled America, for example, to embark on a one-sided development of 
its armed forces, with ground forces being pushed into second place. THe USSR 
has decided to approach this problem in its own way. Information available in the 
West oti the reorganization of the Soviet ground forces suggests that it is based 
on the following principles :1° 

u J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, p. 102. 

1 Krasnaya zvexda, March 17, 1957. 


18 Thid., November 21, 1957. 
19 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, December 5, 1957. 
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1. Atomic weapons do not form part of the normal armament of Soviet 
divisions, but are at the disposal of the higher Army echelons, should the need 
to use them arise. This policy is based on the fact that tactical atomic weapons 
have a much greater range of action than individual divisions, 150—300 kilo- 
meters, as opposed to a division front of at most 30—40 kilometers. 

2. The reorganization of the structure of divisions is aiming at ensuring that 
they are capable ofjacting without atomic weapons, that is, with conventional 
weapons. 

3. By no means all the line divisions in the Soviet armed forces have been 
affected by the reor tion. Only a small number of them can be regarded as 
counterparts of those American and NATO units equipped with atomic weapons. 


The Soviets are thus aiming at equality with NATO as regards the number of 
units equipped for an atomic war, and at preserving their superiority in the field 
of conventional weapons and number of divisions. Despite the problems involved, 
the Soviets have more or less achieved this aim, hence the renewal of the cold war. 

In the light of thes facts, the official Soviet reasons for the reductions in 
their forces—the desire to ease international tension and to take the initiative in 
disarmament in spite of the West’s “aggressive intentions”*°-can simply be 
dismissed. The propaganda aim of the announcement as to the size of the cuts 
becomes clear enough when one remembers that the actual reductions were 
somewhat smaller. Moscow obviously hopes to strengthen its position at the 
disarmament talks by boasting about the “major” reductions in the size of its 
armed forces. 













20 Izgestia, May 15, 1956 and January 31, 1959. 


II 


_ Soviet Military Theory and Modern Warfare 
Josepa J. Barrrz 


Since World' War II, enormous strides have been made in the scientific and 
technological fields; in particular in the development of new forms of weapons. 
Hence, one of the most important tasks of present-day military theory is the prob- 
lem of determining the form a future war is likely to take. Agreement is unan- 
imous on several points: (1) that a future war will differ considerably from past 
ones; (2) that the whole world will probably be involved. Soviet military theo- 
reticians are constantly taking up the pen in order to discuss future wars and the 
prerequisites required for the successful waging of such wars. As Major General 
E. Boltin puts the matter: 


In the last few years great changes have taken place. Military science... has been 
compelled to revise many things, to begin working out completely new problems, 
arising in connection with the appearance of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
However, the development of these extremely powerful weapons is by no means the 
only innovation made in the military field by...technology in recent years. Very 
important developments have taken place... in the fields of radar, missiles, aviation, 
artillery, military engineering, infrared technology, and so on. As a result, armed 
forces today differ in many respects from the armies of 1945; their organization has 
been considerably oe while the theory cf how to wage war has advanced far 
ahead.+ 


Major General N. akat one of the leading Soviet military theoreticians, 
has asserted that the invention of the long-range ballistic missile has not only 
provided military strategy with an additional means of waging war, it has in fact 
radically altered the very methods and ferms of warfare. In his opinion, this missile 
has altered military strategy to a much greater extent and in a considerably shorter 
period of time than, say, the firearm or airplane did in their time.* While still 
Minister of Defense of the USSR, Marshal Zhukov made the remark: “We 
believe that a future war will differ radically from past wars... . It will include not 
only the immediate theater of military activities, but also [penetrate] deep into the 
rear of the belligerents.’ Expressed in more concrete terms, this thesis implies 
that “ʻa future war...may involve not only Europe and Asia, but also America - 
and Africa.... This war will be waged on land, on sea, and in the air.”4Elséwhere, 
it has been asserted that a future war will inevitably spread over the whole world.® 


1 Marksizm-laninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei (Ma-xism-Leninism on War and the Army: A Sym- 
posium), Moscow, 1956, pp. 180-81. 

2 Mezhdunarodnaya xbixn, No. 3 (1958), p. 35. 

* Sosetskaya aviatsiya, March 20, 1957. 

£ Markslzm-leninizm o soins i armii : Sbornik states, of. cit., p. 146. 

5 Mezbdunarodnaya xbizn, op. cii., p. 36. 
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Turning to the discussion of the features which will distinguish future wars 
from past ones, Soviet theoreticians stress that the experience gained in World 
War II ir the use of various types of weapons is for them only the basis for the 
development of theories concerning their application in a future war: 

However important the study of the experience [gained] in wars, it is not the end 
in itself for Soviet military science, but is important only insofar as it.is carried out 
[with the aim of] solving contemporary military problems. It must be remembered 
that in military science no experience, not even the richest experience of the past, is a 
guarantee against lagging, unless theory keeps pace with the development of weap- 
ons and equipment, and strives to outstrip them.® 
Thus, war experience is to be utilized when modernizing military equipment, 

or deciding what organizational changes are to be made in the structure and 
composition of units, or their battle formation, in accordance with the demands 
made by the new types of weapons. Referring to the element of surprise and its 
role in war, Major General Boltin notes that present-day means of mass destruc- 
tion, especially the long-range missile, provide considerable opportunities for deliv- 
ering a surprise blow, the intensity and strength of which far outstrips anything 
known to date in the history of warfare. Major General G. Pokrovsky writes of the 
necessity of finding “clear and valid answers to questions as to what can be 
obtained from the experience of past wars today, what will hold true in the future, 
or rather will have to be altered, or discarded and replaced”? 


The operative factors influencing the course of a war, as set down by Stalin in 
his decree of February 23, 1942, are now being treated rather broadly in view of the 
nature of contemporary warfare. Besides those factors mentioned by Stalin, 
a stable rear, an Army’s morale, the number of divisions and their quality, the 
troops’ weapons, and the command personnel’s organizing ability, others are now 
being taken into account—the geographical, or space, factor, the time factor, and 
the level o7 science and technology. Soviet military theoreticians earlier used to 
consider the element of surprise primarily as a temporary factor; today they hold 
the view that the great progress made, for example, in the development of atomic 
weapons, jet aviation, and missiles, has turned the element of surprise into a con- 
stantly operative factor. On the other hand, they reject as obsolete the view held, 
for example, by Moltke, that strategic errors committed at the beginning of a war 
cannot be retrieved, and point by way of substantiation to the growth in the tech- 
' nological, ezonomic, and military might of the major states. A powerful state will 
subsequently be able to seize the initiative-and, given proper planning, organiza- 
tion, and leedership in the carrying out of the succeeding strategic moves, gain the 
upper hand over the enemy. Soviet military theory stresses that one all-out strate- 
gic move will not be enough in a modern war; there must be several such moves.® 

Soviet strategy is based on the use in a war of the various types of weapons 
available and of large numbers of troops: ! 

"8 Marksizsw-leninizse o voine 1 armii : Sbornik states, op. cit. 

” G. Pokroveky, Nauka i tekbnika v sovremennykh soinakb (Science,and Technology in Modern War- 
fare), Moscow, 1956, p. 12. 

8 Sovstshy Sot, December 11, 1958. 
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Atomic weapons alone, or any one kind of weapon at all, cannot decide the out- 
come of a war. Every kind of weapon and massed armed forces capable of carrying 
on... a struggle on land, on sea, and in the air are needed to protect a country and 
[its] allies from enemy invasion.® 
In November 1957, Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R. Malinovsky de- 

clared in a speech to military academy graduates that successes in battle were to be 
achieved by the combined efforts of the various arms and types of armed forces. , 
He made the point that great stress was placed during studies in the academies on 
the organization of cooperation between ground and airborne troops, the Air 
Force, Navy, missile units, and antiaircraft defense units. The Marshal further 
noted that the academies are by no means ignoring the study of the use of con- 
ventional weapons.!° The Soviet approach to the problem of the successful waging 
ofa future war has been well expressed bv Lieutenant General S. Krasilnikov: 

Soviet military science maintains that even today victory in a war can be achieved 
only on the basis of the harmonious development of the armed forces as a whole and 
of the arms comprising them. The enormous range of contemporary warfare makes 
it necessary to [be prepared] in land operations for decisive military actions by highly 
mobile troops, armored, mechanized, and airborne, and also by various types of 
mechanized, ultrarapid-firing artillery, and missiles. 

Soviet military strategy is [based on] decisive actions by combined ground, air, 
and naval forces, making use of all the modern... means of waging a struggle... . 
The new means of inflicting 2 blow, the mechanization of armies, and the devel- 
opment of airborne units create the... prerequisites for the conducting of such 
operations at a much greater depth than in previous wars. 

Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov has also mentioned in his book Tactical Surprise 
that the new weapons, however powerful they may be, cannot by themselves 
determine the course and outcome of a war and do not reduce the decisive im- 
portant of ground, air, and naval forces. Soviet military theory thus takes as its 
starting point the assumption that all branches of the forces will be involved in 
a future war, the one difference being that there will be various changes, in struc- 
ture for example, and that-they will be correspondingly armed with new weapons 
and will apply new tactics. 

Here, it should be noted that Sovier theory and practice reject aircraft carriers 
and large warships in general as sitting targets. Marshal of the Air Force K, Ver- 
shinin commented here that “in present conditions aircraft carriers will be easy to 
find and be convenient targets for guided missiles and other forms of aerial 
attack.”!8 The Soviets are instead building up their submarine fleet, and equipping 
it with missiles with atomic and hydrogen warheads. They do not, nevestheless, 
believe that the possible use of the means of mass destruction calls for a reduction 
in the number of divisions put on the field by either side. Quite the reverse. The 

9 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, ob. cit., p. 151. 

10 Pravda, November 25, 1957. 

1 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, o. cit., pp. 146—471. 

13 Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov, Takticheskaya mexapnost (Tactical Surprise), Moscow, 1958, p. 3. 


18 Pravda, September 8, 1957. See also Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, op. cit., p. 38. 
U Marksizm-leninizm o soins i armrit > Sbornik statei, cp. cit., p. 146; Pravda, op. sit. 
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number will increase because, as the threat of divisions being destroyed grows, 
greater reserves will be needed to replace them, than was the case in World War I. 
The number of divisions will also increase as strategic fronts become longer, since 
several continents, and not one, are likely to be involved. Attempts by “bourgeois” 
military theoreticians to prove that new weapons have made mass conventional 
forces unnecessary are dismissed as unfounded. By creating and building up such 
forces, the Soviet leaders are counting on tipping the scales in their favor and 
obtaining an advantage over the nations of the non-Communist world, which are 
giving preference to the various types of new weapons. Soviet theoreticians point 
out that the atomic weapons and missiles being developed by both blocs counter- 
balance each another. Hence, in a war those weapons and troops, which the enemy 
does not possess in sufficient quantities, must be used to upset the balance. Soviet 
military theory accordingly rejects the thesis of a “strategic stalemate,” according 
to which opponents inflict equal losses and destruction on each another by atomic 
attacks. Criticizing the theory of a “draw,” V. Skopin wrote: 


Those, who take this view, forget that contemporary warfare is waged with 
a great many types of ideological and technical weapons. An... equality or balance, 
attained by reciprocal atomic attacks, can be disrupted with other types of weapons 
and forms of warfare, disrupted in favor of one of the two belligerents.1* 
The Soviets have not overlooked the role of the economic factor in war either. 
In order to win a war, a nation must not only have armed forces both larger and 
better equipped than those of the possible enemy, it must also have a higher level 
of scientific, technological, and economic development. Moscow is accordingly 
, Striving to increase the USSR’s economic and technical might. This aim takes the 
form of the priority development of heavy industry to the detriment of other 
branches of the economy, and the mobilization of all available scientific and techni- 
cal cadres for the all-round development of military technology. In his book, 
Strategy and the Economy, Lieutenant Colonel Lagovsky wrote of the connection 
between strategy, the economy, and policy. Strategy, in accordance with the 
demands of policy, decides the question of the rational utilization of the country’s 
economic potential for the most efficient organization of the armed forces. Strat- 
egy determines the armed forces’ possible needs for various types of weapons, 
where industry is to be located in the interests of war, plays a role too in the solution 
of problems connected with manpower, strategic raw materials, and the prepa- 
ration of military theaters. Reviewing this book, the newspaper Krasnaya zvezda 
of May 22, 1958 added that strategy also takes into account the state of agriculture 
and location of the main centers of output. Summing up, it wrote: “In a modern 
war the link between strategy and the economy has grown so much, that many 
questions of strategy have become economic questions, while the solution of 
many economic problems demands that strategy [be considered too].” 
The reorganization in 1957 of the administration of industry and the formation 
of 105 sovnarkhozes (economic councils) were steps motivated not only by 


18 Marksize-leninizm o poine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 151. 
16 V, I. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism), Moscow, 1957, p. 75. 
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economic and administrative considerations, but also by strategic. In an interview 
with UP correspondent Henry Shapiro in November 1957, Khrushchev confirmed 
this, stating that “the reorganization of the administration of industry, which we 
have carried out, also provides more autondmous administration... . It further- 
more improves our strategic situation.” Realizing the enormous destructive 
power of modern weapons, the Soviet leaders are attempting to make the USSR’s 
economy and rear as invulnerable as possible. Khrushchev has stated that the 
enormous areas available in the Soviet Union make possible the decentralization 
of industry, thus preventing its total destruction in a war: 


Of course we too would’ sustain greet losses. But look at our spaces and look at 
Germany, France, and England. One doesn’t have to be a strategist or a military man 
in order to see an essential difference. America doesn’t have as much space as we do; 
moreover, it must be borne in mind thet in the United States there are cities with 
large industrial concentrations, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and others. Our 
industry is more decentralized.18 
This fact has been repeated elsewhere, by Marshal Vershinin, for example.!* 

At the same time, Soviet theoreticians maintain that the organization of the 
country’s antiaircraft defence system has taken into consideration the threat of air 
attacks by long-range missiles and by an enemy’s Strategic Air Force. Minister 
of Defence Marshal Malinovsky has stressed that particular attention must be paid 
to the problem of protecting the country’s rear from atomic and missile attacks. 
Even the Minister has been compelled to admit that this problem is a serious one 
which is by no means solved. Moscow is, however, declaring that capitalism will 
be destroyed in the next war. Soviet strategy accordingly takes as its basis the view 
that, whatever weapons the West may have at its disposal, all the material and 
moral advantages in the waging of a war are to be found on the side of the Com- 
munist bloc. Soviet strategy is to exploit these advantages for the victorious con- 
clusion of such 2 war. Soviet military figures argue that the preparation of the 
Soviet armed forces and building up of the USSR’s military potential take place 
in accordance with objective, scientific views as to the form a future war will take.™ 


* 


Soviet researchers in the field of military theory usually write of three ways in 
which a war may begin: (1) entry into war after a formal declaration; (2) a surprise 
attack without a declaration of war; (3) the gradual development of one or more 
localized armed conflicts into a mejor war. They point out that a surprise attack by 
the better prepared side will give it important strategic advantages, at least in the 
first first period of the war: 


ae Pravda, November 19, 1957. 

18 Thid. 

19 Ibid., September 8, 1957. 

20 Glushko, Markov, and Pilyugin, Atomnos oruabie i protivoatomnaya zashchita (Atomic Weapons 
and Anti-atomic Defense), Moscow, 1958, p. 4. 

31 Pravda, November 25, 1957. 

33 G. Pokrovsky, op. cit., p. 37. 
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Modern means of attack, and above all the Air Force, atomic, thermonuclear, and 
chemical weapons, paratroops, tanks and mechanized forces, not only make a pos- 
sible surprise attack easier, but also make such a [means of attack] more dangerous, 
fraught with more serious consequences than was the case earlier... . Surprise attack, 
which was widely used in World War IL, is a typical [feature] of contemporary wat- 
fare.... The seizure of the strategic initiative by the enemy is... fraught with ex- 
tremely grave strategic, military, and political consequences for those countries 
subjected to a surprise attack.™ 
Since 1955, the surprise attack has become one of the most important points in 
Soviet military doctrine. The first person to take up this concept in the USSR was 
Marshal V. Sokolovsky, who discussed it in Jzves#ia on February 23, 1955. Since 
then, numerous other military figures and theoreticians have analyzed this con- 
cept in some detail. Soviet propaganda cannot, of course, speak openly of direct 
Soviet aggression in the form of a surprise attack. It accordingly portrays such an 
attack as a preventive measure intended to forestall an anticipated attack by 
“Western imperialism.” Minister of Defence Marshal Malinovsky formulated it as 
follows: “The constant military preparedness of the Soviet armed forces is neces- 
sary so that they are at any moment able to take decisive action to thwart possible 
surprise attacks by an aggressor. ”®™ Soviet strategists believe that the successful use 
of “strategic surprise” in the initial stage of a war will disrupt an enemy’s plan for 
the strategic deployment of his main forces and make possible the destruction of 
his troop concentrations section by section. They are also banking on the fact that 
the lack of experience in the use of new military techniques and of any clear ideas as 
to their effectiveness will, given a surprise attack, greatly lower troops’ powers of 
resistance and the morale of the enemy’s civilian population. The central command 
will be thrown into confusion, one result being that it would lose control of the 
situation for a while.*® 

In the USSR, much attention is paid to the question of the use of the surprise 
factor. The first problem is that of preparing a surprise attack: (1) secret prepa- 
ration for an attack and a false show of one’s intentions; (2) an attack in a spot and 
at a time not expected by the enemy; (3) the use of the new types of weapons and 
methods of waging war not employed to date. In his book Tactical Surprise, 
Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov outlines for officers the methods of achieving sur- 
prise in militfry operations. Specific attention is given to the aims of’ surprise 
and to the successes likely to be achieved. In some cases, anenemy caught unawares 
may be completely defeated, if he cannot rapidly reorganize and adjust himself to 
the form of attack used by his opponent. Elsewhere, Lieutenant General Krasilnikov 
notes that modern means of warfare do not have to be concentrated in one area or 
moved up from the rear in order to mount a major attack. The first echelons of a 
mechanized army and of an air force, given atomic weapons and missiles, can begin 
all-out successful military operations on a large scale and with definite goals. To this 
end, the initial strategic operations, which are to be carried through in the first hours 





33 Marksizm-leniniam o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 154. 
u Prasda, November 25, 1957. 
38 Marksizm-leninizm o soine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 160. 
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of a war, must be thoroughly prepared in peacetime. Such operations must then be 
rapidly followed up—new troops must arrive on the scene almost immediately,” 
Major General Pokrovsky, one of the leading Soviet missile specialists, has 
expressed the opinion that a powerful surprise attack can be launched with long- 
range missiles, since the launching sites and missiles can be secretly prepared in 
peacetime. In view of this fact, he concludes that long-range missiles make the 
role of surprise an even more important factor in modern warfare.2” 


The Soviets think in terms of a protracted war with large-scale operations in 
various parts of the world and a bitter struggle for the achievement of political 
goals. Hence, Soviet strategists speak of the various phases of a war, in the 
course of which definite interim military and political goals will be achieved. Each 
phase of the war will comprise several campaigns, taking place simultaneously on 
the various strategic fronts or theaters of military operations. In turn, each 
campaign will consist of a number of simultaneous or consecutive strategic 
operations on land, sea, and in the air. Large forces will be needed and the nation 
as a whole will be compelled to play its part. Soviet theoreticians write of three 
main ways of waging a war: 


1. Waging an armed conflict with the aim of crushing the enemy with .one 
powerful blow, the method employed by Napoleon. This thecry was subsequently 
expanded by Schlieffen and Foch and is now known as “blitzkrieg.” 


2. Waging a war with the aim of destroying the enemy’s armed forces by means 
of a series of consecutive blows over a more or less prolonged period of time. 


3. Concentrating one’s main forces with the aim of disrupting an enemy’s 
communications and attacking objectives in bis rear, in order to destroy his 
economy and those major cities with large populations and of political or ad- 
ministrative importance. The coup de grace is not delivered until the enemy is 
exhausted. This theory of warfare was workec out by Delbriick in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, with Frederick the Great as his example. It has had considerable influ- 
ence on Soviet military thought. 


Soviet strategists emphasize taat any one of these methods taken individually. 
will not produce victory in a war today. A blitzkrieg, for example, will be success- 
ful only if the country concerned is small, weak, and cannot defend itself against 
air atracks. In a full-scale, modern war, however, the various blocs would be 
more or less a match for each other. Each of the methods listed can be applied in 
definite situations and achieve the desired results, if properly combined with the 
other methods, according to the relationship of forces, the strategic, military, 
and political situation at a given stage in a war. For the Soviets, the method of 
waging a war thus takes the form of simultaneous, decisive operations to secure 
strategic supremacy in the air and powerful systematic attacks by the Strategic Air 
Force and guided missiles against the enemy’s military and economic centers and 





26 Ibid. 
27 G, Pokrovsky, op. cit., p. 51. 
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communications, along with constant submarine, surface, and air attacks on his 
naval communications. Lieutenant General Krasilnikov has explained this method 
as follows: 

Powerful blows against the armed forces... will, of course, go hand in hand with 
all-out, decisive operations against a hostile country’s rear, against its economy, since 
only such a combination of blows can speed up victory.38 
Major General Talensky points out that the new weapons—intercontinental 

ballistic missiles—enable either side to inflict crushing blows on each other’s 
territory: 
Nuchar warfare involves... not only the theaters of military operations, but also the 
rear.... The all-embracing nature of war is a result of the interdependence of the 
front and the rear and of the peculiarities of modern means of waging war.?® 
The use of the weapons available today will mean that military operations in 
the first phase of the war will differ considerably from those in the succeeding 
stages. The nature of the first stage will be primarily determined by the role 
played by surprise. A violent struggle will be waged—to annihilate the forces and 
military bases of the first strategic echelon and to prevent the enemy from seizing 
the strategic initiative. The side seizing the initiative can exploit its opponent’s 
lack of preparation, and defeat his first echelon, thus reducing his military and 
economic resources and available manpower. The build-up of forces and weapons 
in the initial campaigns will be carried out on a much larger scale and at a much 
faster speed than in the following campaigns. The plan for strategic deployment 
will entail the bringing up of troops from the rear as fast as possible. In the first 
stage of a war, all arms will be used in the various military operations in the border 
regions and rear to repulse air attacks, and destroy airborne and amphibious 
troops, while the enemy’s important rear areas will be attacked from the air. 
The initial campaigns will be marked by a tense struggle in the air, both over the 
theater of military operations, and over the belligerents’ territory. Both sides will 
strive to inflict as much damage as possible on each other, to destroy plants 
manufacturing nuclear weapons and other military equipment, and to obtain air 
supremacy.9° 

In Sovetskaya aviatsiya of March 17, 1957, Colonel Pshenyanik writes of the Air 
Force as an important strategic factor. It is, along with missiles, to play a major 
role in the carrying out of a surprise attack and in the destruction of the enemy’s 
military and economic potential. Supremacy in the air is, of course, of paramount 
importance. Failure to achieve such supremacy prevents one from seizing the 
strategic initiative and successfully developing operations. Atomic and hydrogen 
bombs are to be used mainly to destroy large cities, industrial centers, and so on, 
since they obviously cannot be employed successfully on the front line: “Nuclear 
weapons, especially the hydrogen bomb, are clearly not intended for [use] against 
infantry, tanks, and artillery. It is a weapon for destroying the, strategic rear.’5! 

88 Marksizm-leninizem o voina i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p- 156. 

39 Mezbdsnarodnaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 36. 

30 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 160. 

3l Mexbdwnarodnaya xbizn, op. cit., p. 37. 
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When planning the Navy’s part, Soviet strategists assign it the role not only of 
defending the coasts of the USSR and destroying enemy naval forces, but also of 
delivering attacks on objectives located on other continents. The submarine fleet 
now has missiles and nuclear weapons and is intended not only to attack shipping, 
but also cities and military objectives on enemy territory. Ground forces are, on 
the one hand, to carry out large-scale operations in the actual theater of war and, 
on the other hand, to prevent invasion by airborne and amphibious enemy troops. 
Ground forces must be located in vulnerable or strategically important regions of 
the country. Speaking of the defense of naval bases, for example, Krasnaya zvezda 
writes: “Today, an even greater danger than formerly for [naval] bases is pres- 
ented by the operations of ground forces, whose mobility and striking power have 
grown greatly.”34 Soviet strategists well realize that ground and naval forces 
must have adequate air support.5> Armored forces are regarded as of great import- 
ance since they are less vulnerable to atomic attacks. Artillery units are still seen 
as the best form of support for ground forces, either in defense or attack. Equipped 
with the new weapons, they will represent an.army’s main fire power.?” Chemical 
and bacteriological weapons have not been overlooked either.®® 

In sum, whatever errors may be committed in the initial stages of a modern 
war, Soviet theoreticians are of the opinion that a war will not be won by a single, 
all-out attack by either side. Any one of the major powers is today capable of 
rectifying its mistakes and seizing the initiative. This fact does not, of course, 
alter the Soviets’ conviction that the Communist bloc will triumph in a future 
conflict. 





32 Krasnaya zvezda, February 23, 1958. z 

33 Pravda, September 8, 1957. 

” Kramaya xvezda, May 22, 1957. 

33 Soretskaya aviatsiya, March 17, 1957. 

36 Krasnaya zyezda, September 14, 1958. 

37 Pravda, November 17, 1957. 

38 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statel, op. cit., p, 202. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
The Soviet Seven-Year Plan: Is It Realistic? 


My answer to the question as to whether the new Soviet Seven-Year Plan is 
realistic or not is yes, fairly realistic. The natural approach when answering this 
query is to analyze the plan targets. This is, however, a rather complicated 
procedure, and there is one specific item, namely the size of the labor force 
available for the fulfillment of the plan targets, which it is difficult to foresee. 
An analysis of the plan targets can be supplemented Pe an examination of the 
general line in recent planning. 


The General Line 


It cannot be said that Soviet plans have always been unrealistic, but for many 
years, indeed since 1929, realistic plans have been the exception. In general, a 
“hurrah” attitude permeated planning. Many targets were so high that the 
planners were fully aware that they could not be fulfilled. Among the annual 
plans which happened to be realistic were, by way of example, those of 1935 
and 1936. All middle-range plans belonged to the “hurrah” class. The Directives 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan were specifically prepared in the standard “hurrah” 
manner and approved by the Twentieth Party Congress as recently as February 
1956. All agricultural planning in the post-Stalin years, and especially Khrush- 
chev’s activities in this field, have produced targets accepted with no thought 
as to whether they could possibly be fulfilled. As recently as 1957, the sky was 
reached with Khrushchev’s campaign to overtake the United States in per capita 
meat production within the next few years. The treatment of the Seven-Year 
Plan at the Twenty-first Party Congress even gave serious grounds for believing 
that Soviet planning had deteriorated recently. Never before had so much 
propaganda been contained in the documents and discussions of a middle-range 
plan, as was the case with the Seven-Year Plan. Of special interest in this connec- 
tion is the speech of I. I. Kuzmin, the Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR, at the 
Congress. He talked of many things, but not of the Seven-Year Plan. 


It is no wonder that the attitude of Western analysts towards Soviet planning 
and towards the targets set in the Soviet plans is extremely skeptical. This is 
also true of their attitude towards the targets of the new Seven-Year Plan. This 
skepticism is fully justified, but it must not lead to a light-hearted dismissal and 
complete disregard of all targets. What is needed is a careful analysis of each 
specific target or group of targets. If Soviet planning is subjected to this analysis, 
it turns out that, beneath Khrushchev’s “hurrah” shouting, there is concealed 
quite a healthy attitude towards the setting of targets. This healthy attitude is 
of a very recent date and is an additional reason why the plan targets should 
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be treated with much more respect than is the case in the West. The change in 
planning methods occurred at the end of 1956. The Soviets abandoned the “hurrah” 
manner, and turned to setting targets in a realistic manner. The quality of planning 
being poor, some targets set have even been unreasonably low. The switch from 
“hurrah” planning was announced in the decision of the Party Central Committee 
plenary session of December 1956, which approved the report of M. Z. Saburov, 
The decision declared that the targets set in the Party Directives for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan were excessive. The targets for fixed state investment were 
specifically singled out for mention. One of the other complaints noted in the 
decision was that the necessary materials were not always available for the out- 
puts scheduled in the Directives. 


The decision of the December 1956 plenary session inaugurated a new era 
in Soviet planning. Even if the short text of the decision may have left some 
doubts on this score, the 1957 annual plan, approved in February 1957, dispelled 
them. Probably for the first time in the history of Soviet planning the targets set 
for the following year were substantially below the fulfillment figures of the 
preceding year. Yet this was the case with some important targets in the 1957 plan. 
Industrial output was to have been increased in 1956 by almost 11%. The 1957 
annual plan nevertheless set a target of only 7.1% increase. Even if it is rightfully 
considered that the 1956 fulfillment figure was exaggerated, the margin of close 
to 4% between the two figures mentioned is much too large to prevent the 


. target of the 1957 plan from being substantially below the actual increase in 


industrial output in 1956. The table below shows recent annual plan targets for 
1957—59 and fulfillment figures for 1956—58: 


Targets and Fulfillment of Recent Soviet Annual Plans 





(Percentages) 
1956 — 1997 — 1958 —— 1959” 
x FPalfillment Target Fulfillment Target Fulfillment Target 
National Income .......... 12.6 8.0 6.0 8.0 9.0 8.0 
Industrial Output .......... 11.02 7.1 10.0 7.6 10.0 7.7 
Producer Goods ........... 11.4 7.8 11.0 8.3 11.0 7.7 
Rna BAE E 7.4? 6.0 5.0 5.1 7.0 7.7 
Consumer Goods .........- . 94 5.9 8.0 6.1 7.0 7.7 
Fired State Investment ..... 16.7 8.7 10.08 9.7 11.08 11.9 
Freight Transport.......... 11.9 5.0 13.0 6.0 7.0 11.9 
Retail Trade Turnover ..... 9.1 10.6 14.0 73 6.0 8.55 
Labor Productivity 
Industry ............-.- 7.8 5.4 6.5 5.4 6.0 5.4 
Construction ........... 10.9 8.5 10.0 8.5 9.0 8,0 


* Prom the draft 1959 plan, as reported by Mirister of Finance A. Zverev in Planowce Abesyaistve, No. 1, 1959. 
1 The report stated almost 11.0%. 


: ee Pea hom tua tht 
report more . 
bq aa an e ee 1957 investment figure of 119%, the report stated that the target was missed by 3%. 


There is one important feature connected with the decisions of the December 
1956 session and the 1957 annuzl plan. The report was read by Saburov, a Malen- 
kov man. The 1957 annual plan was a product of Pervukhin, another Malenkov 
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man. Saburov shortly afterwards fell into disgrace. The same happened to 
Pervukhin. Yet the new policy in the setting of targets was fully retained under 
the victorious Khrushchev. 

There is a tendency on the part of some Western political writers to explain 

verythicg which happens on the economic front by political considerations, and 
especially by factional squabbles. There is some truth in this approach, but it 
does not explain everything. The tendency away from Stalin’s super-centraliza- 
tion, for example, was pursued by both political factions. Another noteworthy 
feature ic the decision of the plenary session of December 1956 was that, while 
the decision was based on Saburov’s report, the report itself was not published. 
This probably occurred because the Party was anxious not to attract too much 
attention to the shift in planning. The whole measure was not given even a 
fraction cf the publicity bestowed on Khrushchev’s fantastic “plan” to overtake 
the United States in per capita meat output in the next few years. Khrushchev 
came out with this plan a few months after the December 1956 plenary session. 
This movz helped to conceal to some extent the shift in planning from the outside 
world. An interesting inside picture of the developments at the December 1956 
plenary session was given by Schenk, who until recently occupied a high position in 
the Polish planning organs. After his defection, he published, in collaboration with 
Löwenthal, a series of articles in the London Encounter, which were later repro- 
duced in The New Leader. Schenk’s narrative corroborates the analysis made here. 

The tables in the present article trace the history of Soviet planning from the 
time of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the 1957 annual plan. 
They ate based strictly on official data. Their use is made somewhat difficult by 
the fact that the fulfillment figures for some of the items, expressed in value terms, 
are statistically on a higher plane than the respective targets. This situation has 
already bezn met with in comparing the growth in industrial output in 1956 with 
its target in the 1957 plan. The official rate of industrial growth in 1957, 10%, is 
so much h-gher than the target of the 1957 plan, 7.1%, that the former presumably 
remains substantially higher even after allowances are made for a possible 
exaggeration in the 1957 fulfillment figure. The fulfillment figure for growth 
` in labor productivity in industry, 6% in 1958, may well prove to be no more 
than the target of 5.4%, after both figures have been adjusted to a comparable 
basis. Still the actual fulfillment figure for the increase in labor productivity in 
industry was probably not lower than the target, and the targets for the so-called 
quality faccors, of which labor productivity is an important part, are those which 
were regularly underfulfilled by large margins in former times. 

A glanze at the data in the table on page 22 discloses only a slight upward 
revision in. some of the targets of the annual plans from 1957 to 1959. Industrial 
output grew by 10% in 1957, according to official data. ‘The actual increase may 
well have been equal to 9%, thus exceeding the target by fully 25%.. Yet the 
target of the 1958 plan for growth in industrial output was fixed at only 7.6%. 
A growth in industrial output of 10% was again claimed for 1958, But the target 
of the 1959 plan will apparently be higher than that of the 1958 plan by only 
one-tenth of a percentage, namely 7.7%, rather than 7.6% in the 1958 plan. A 
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kind of tradition seems to have been established for having extremely low targets 
for industrial output in annual plans. Extreme-y low targets for freight transport 
have long been a tradition. 

Optimistic conclusions were wrongly drawn by some Western experts from 
the fact that the targets of the Control Figures for 1959—65, converted ‘into 
annual rates of growth, are more or less below similar rates in the Directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Optimism would have been justified only if changes 
had occurred in the economy, in real life. But nobody attempted to show that 
this was the case. The only actual changes were changes in these appraisals and 
expressions of opinion. In a similar manner, it would be wrong to draw pessi- 
mistic conclusions from the fact that the annual rates of growth of the Seven-Year 
Plan are higher than those of the so-called General Plan. The latter, which means 
targets for various types of industrial goods to be reached in about 15 years, 
around 1972, and which was announced by Khrushchev on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the Revolution in November 1957, was 
worked out simultaneously with the 1958 anrual plan and must be considered 
as realistic as the latter. As the table below shows, tae annual rates implied in the 
General Plan were on an average more than 25% below those of the Directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Planned Annual Rates of Growth for Selected Industrial Goods 
(Percentages) 
Sixth Five-Year  Khroshchev’s Seven-Year 
Plan Directrves 


(1956—60) 1957—72 (1959—65) 
Coal. ashari aeg 8.6 2.8 2.8—3.2 
Cmde Ol .......-. 13.5 9.4 10.7—11.4 
LET E SE A 31.9 19.6 25.4 
Electric Power ....... 13.5 9.7 11.5—12.2 
Pig Itom a 10.0 5.3 7.4—8.5 
Sel gies ohne dee 8.5 5.3 6.6—7.3 
Cement .........005. 19.5 8.6 12.1—13.3 
Sugar. i... 00. cece eens 14.0 5.1 8.7—9.9 
Woolen Fabrics ...... 7.7 5.2 7.6 
Leather Foo-wear.... 8.7 4.9 5.5 


The Control Figures for 1959-65 were worked out in a period between the 
drafting of the 1958 and 1959 annual plans. The latter is indeed supposed to be 
part of the Seven-Year Plan. But some targets of the Seven-Year Plan, reduced 
to annual rates, are higher than the targets of the 1958 and 1959 plans or of the 
General Plan. In the case of steel and sugar beets, there may have beer special 
reasons for this. The sharp increase in the target tor steel as compared with the 
General Plan may have been a result of the wish to be better prepared on the 
“defense” front. The high targets sez in the Control Figures for 1959-65 for 
sugar beets at the last moment, Khrushchev mentioned the upward revision of 
the initial target in his report at the Twenty-first Party Congress, may have been 
a whim of the Party leader. But the annual rate of industrial growth in the Control 
Figures, 8.8%, is also higher than the respective targets of the 1957 and 1958 plans, 
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7.1% and 7.6% respectively. True, even this change may be considered merely 
a correction of the extremely low targets of the annual plans for this item. Yet 
the correction was not made in the 1959 annual plan. The important target of the 
Control Figures for 1959-65, growth in labor productivity in industry, exceeds 
the respective target of the annual plan only with its maximum figure, 6.0% per 
year. The minimum figure is almost exactly the same, 5.5% in the Control 
Figures, as opposed to 5.4% in the 1958 ‘annual plan. 


It would seem justifiable to assume that the targets of the Seven-Year Plan 
are on a moderately higher level than those of the annual plans for 1957—59 
and of the General Plan. Butas the tables on page 24 and below show, the targets 
of the Seven-Year Plan are definitely lower, in places considerably so, than those 
of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The targets of the Seven-Year 
Plan are consequently more realistic than those of the Directives and, unless 
the targets of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan are believed to be very 
excessive, the targets of the Seven-Year Plan must be accepted as fairly or even 
completely realistic. The following table gives the Directives for the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan and Seven-Year Plan: 


Planned Annual Rates of Growth for the Soviet Econom 
(Percentages) . 


National Income .............. 10.0 7.1—7.4 
Gross Industrial Production ..... 10.5 8.8 
Producer Goods ............ 11.2 9.2—9.4 
Consumer Goods ........... 10.7 7.2—7.4 
Gross Farm Output ............ 11.0* 8.0 
Labor Productivity: 
Tadustry: EEE See cee as 8.4 5.56.0 
Construction ............005 8.7 6.9—7.4 
Kolkhozes .........0.0000ee 14.9 10.4 
Retail Trade Turnover.......... 8.4 6.7—7.1 
Railroad Freight Transport ..... 7.3 4.9—5.5 


* The report stated over 11%. 


Thus since December 1959, we have several plans with realistic targets. The 
exception is the plan for agriculture. Even more important is the fact that all 
regular plans of the period were realistic. Earlier, long-range plans had tended to 
be considerably less realistic than the annual plans; today this difference plays a 
minor role. The long-range plan announced in November 1957 did not differ in 
this respect from the annual plans at all, while the targets of the Seven-Year Plan 
ate only slightly above those of the latter. Now the difference between plans, in 
relation to the question as to whether their targets are realistic or not, does not 
depend on the length of the plan period, but on their timing, the targets of the 
1957 annual plan having been the most conservative and the targets of the Seven- 
Year Plan the least conservative. 
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In the past, the Kremlin felt that it needed high targets, even though it was 
obvious that some of them would not be fulfilled. The Soviets are much stronger 
now and they feel that the former “hurrah” methods can be dispensed with. 
The new line may not be to the liking of the exuberant Khrushchev. He is, it is 
true, granted leeway in the targets of the plans for agriculture. But when he 
really wants to let himself go, he has to do this outside of regular plans. Nothing 
can be found of his majestic plan to overtake the United States in per capita 
meat production in the Control Figures for 1959-65. Khrushchev’s plan implied 
an increase in meat output from 7,000,000 tons in 1957 to 23,000,000 tons in 
1960. The Control Figures envisage an increase of only about 10,000,000 tons 
by that year. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


The most uncertain and extremely important item of the Seven-Year Plan, 
one of which not even a hint can be found in the Control Figures for 1959-65, 
is how will the necessary additional supply of hired labor be obtained. ‘The Control 
Figures estimate the need for additional hired labor as 12,000,000. The working 
population will probably not grow by more than 7,000,000. A deficit of 5,000,000, 
is, of course, a serious problem. On those rare occasions when ways of 
covering the need for hired labor during the Seven-Year Plan are discussed 
in the Soviet press, the point is made that there should be greater utiliza- 
tion of married women, not now gainfully employed. But this seems to be a 
doubtful source for large-scale employment. Even now women comprise no less 
than 46% of those gainfully employed. Some additional hired labor may accrue 
from the school reform now in progress, but the numbers involved, converted 
to a full-year basis, will hardly be large enough, and the value of this particular 
labor will not be great, either. It is also intended to draw considerable numbers 
of kolkhozniks into employment outside of agriculture, but this will be difficult, 
even if the targets for raising farm output are only partially fulfilled. It seems 
that the Soviets will have to come out with some quite drastic measures in order 
to fill the gap between the demand for hired labor and the supply of suitable 
persons. ; 

Khrushchev could not be persuaded to give realistic targets for farm output. 
But even he was compelled to make major concessions to the spirit of the times. 
The Control Figures for 1959—65 scheduled an increase in farm output of 70% 
in seven years, the same that was to be attained in five years, according to the 
Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The conditions for progress in farming 
probably look better now than they appeared in February 1956. Similarly, the 
current target for grain output is 10—11 billion poods in 1965 (160,000,000 to 
180,000,000 metric tons), rather than the previous 11 billion poods in 1960 
(180,000,000 metric tons). But even the agricultural targets of the Control 
Figures, substantially reduced as they were in comparison with those of the 
Directives, still seem largely unrealistic. Thus, Khrushchev speaks of an increase 
in average yields of grain of 3—4 quintals pér hectare in seven years (300—400 kilo- 
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grams), and this may not strike one as being very much, but actually the average 
yields must increase by about 50%, and this is quite an order. 


The targets of the Seven-Year Plan for farm output must be considered 
extremely suspect, because they are associated with the intention to free farm 
labor for work outside agriculture. To this end, labor productivity on the 
kolkhozes is to be doubled, while the sovkhozes are to increase their labor 
productivity by 60%—65%. Yet even these rather fantastic rises in labor produc- 
tivity would still not release much labor for work elsewhere. No increase in 
labor productivity can be expected in the private farming of the kolkhozniks and 
wage earners, hence socialized agriculture will have to make up for this deficit. 
In addition to the plan to increase total farm output by 70% and labor productivity 
on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes by 100% and 60%-65% respectively, there 
must be some concealed drastic plans for shifting farm output from those with 
low labor productivity, private enterprises of the kolkhozniks and wage earners 
and also subsidiary farming enterprises of the state, to those with high labor 
productivity, the kolkhozes and especially the sovkhozes. There is no certainty 
that the attack on nearly 20,000,000 kolkhozniks’ private plots and on the large 
number of plots of wage earners will be easy to carry out. The question is which 
targets, those for farm output or those for labor productivity in socialized 
farming, will be most underfulfilled. The outcome will determine whether any 
labor can be released for work elsewhere and if so, how much. In order to release 
kolkhozniks for non-farm occupations, labor productivity on the kolkhozes 
must increase considerably more than output itself. 


Industrial production grew by about 65%, or about 11% per year, in the 
five years 1950-55. This calculation, made by D. Shimkin ef al, seems correct. 
The Control Figures call for a rate of growth of about 20% less than this. Addi- 
tional labor will be much more difficult to obtain in 1959—65, than in 1950-55. 
There may be other factors contributing to a slower rate of industrial growth 
in the future. But the decline in Arowth need not be much greater than the 
indicated 20%. Minor differences / dnnot be calculated with any certainty. 


The targets of the Seven-Year Plan for fixed state investment are difficult to 
appraise and may turn out to be strained. It seems that Khrushchev is drawing 
up far too grandiose plans. First of all, he wants a major expansion in the chemical 
industry—fixed investment here is to grow about five-fold from 1952—58 to 
1959—65. Partly due to increasing difficulties with coke and iron ore, and partly 
to the large targets for steel output, investment in ferrous metallurgy is to rise 
2.4-fokd. Output of crude oil, and especially of gas, is also to be pushed strongly— 
investment in these industries is to grow 2.3- to 2.4-fold. Investment in pipelines 
for their transportation is probably to rise even more. Railroad transport is to 
be switched almost fully from steam to diesel and electric-power traction—invest- 
ment in the railroads is to grow by 85%—94%. In addition, there is an ambitious 
program for housing construction—investment in housing, including municipal 
construction, is to grow by 83%. Only two major fields can be singled out, in 
which substantial savings are expected.,Investment in the coal industry is to rise 
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by only 22%—27% in the seven years. A shift in construction from hydroelectric 
power stations to those burning fuel will mean that much smaller investment per 
kilowatt of capacity will be required, thus saving about 20 billion rubles on what 
investment in electric power during the seven plan years would be otherwise. 

In the Soviet economy, one item is tied in with another or even with a chain 
of other items. Hence, underfulfillment of one target leads to underfulfillment 
of others, if the tie-in between them in the plan does not allow for any shortages. 
But there is no certainty that such an allowance has not been made in the Seven- 
Year Plan. It is doubtful, for example, whether an increase of 70% in farm output 
is needed to ensure an increase of 50% in light industry output and 70% in food 
industry output, especially in view of the fact that output of consumer goods 
from non-farm products, such as plastics, fibers, lumber, and so on, will grow 
much more rapidly than output of farm products. Also, some farm prcducts 
such as eggs do not require any processing at all, and some others, such as meat 
and milk, only very little. Hence, underfulfilment of targets for output of these 
products does not have important repercussions on other sectors of the economy. 

The present author has estimated the rate of growth in Soviet national income 
in 1950—55 as almost 9% per year. A short time ago this was the highest estimate 
in existence. But the attitude towards. this estimate changed, when it obtainec 
powerful support from the Sputniks and the Lunik. The rate of growth of 
national income in 1959—65, scheduled in the Control Figures as 7.1%—7.4% per 
year, is almost 20% below the figure calculated by the present author for 1950—55. 
The 1959-65 period will be considerably less favorable than that of 1950—55, as 
far as additions to the labor force are concerned, and this may necessitate in- 
creased utilization of capital per unit of product. But with greatly improved 
conditions in agriculture, farm output in 1959-65 may grow at perhaps tw ce the 
1950—55 rate. Also, expenditure on the armed forces grew enormously in the 
earlier period, perhaps by as much as 65%. This item may be scheduled to expand 
at a smaller rate in the next seven years, although the large target for steel output 
seems to exclude a complete standstill in the growth of these expenditures. All in - 
all, without extraordinary occurrences such as wars with external or internal 
enemies, it is difficult to see why the rate of annual growth in national income 
of about 20% below that in 1950—55 cannot be attained, or at leastapproachec, 
in 1959-65. 

The fact that the target of the Seven-Year Plan for farm output is not expected 
to be fulfilled is one of the reasons why the question as to whether the Seven- 
Year Plan is realistic must be answered somewhat reservedly. The other reason 
is the inability to foresee the development with the labor supply. 

Naum Jasny 


(The article ts a repoct read by tbo author at tae 
Institute Conference m New York on Ap-il 4, 1952), 
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. Soviet Industry in 1958 


The state plan for 1958 provided for an overall increase in industrial output 
by 7.6%, including 8.3% for the production of producer goods and 6.1% for 
consumer goods. In other words, heavy industry still maintained its priority 
treatmen: over the light industry. The actual increase in heavy industry was 
considerably greater than the planned figure: overall output in 1958 rose by 10% 
in compérison with 1957, output of producer goods by as much as 11%. Judging 
by the report of the Central Statistical Administration, gross industrial output 
in 1958 was 4% up over the plan figure.? Throughout the individual branches of 
heavy industry figures were as follows: ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy—a 
9% increase over 1957; fuel and power—10%; machine building and metal- 
working—14%; the chemical and rubber industry—13%; the building materials 
industry-259%%; and the timber, paper, and woodworking industry—up by 9% 
over 1957. The increases in the light and food products industries were 9% and 
5% respectively, barely enough to cover the natural increase in the population 
over the year in question. The official report on plan fulfillment stated that in 
1958 the maximum material and financial resources were used to ensure fulfill- 
ment of “zhe main tasks in the economic plan,” that is, to develop heavy industry, 
primarily, the chemical, petroleum, gas, ferrous and nonferrous metal industries, 
with part-cular attention being paid to supplies of raw material. Plans not ful- 
filled were: manufacture of equipment for the metallurgical and petroleum 
industries. output of locomotives, slate, and brick, and housing construction. 
In the light industry plans for output of radios, domestic refrigerators, washing 
and sewing machines were not met. 


The ferrous metal industry took pride of place in 1958 in the field of heavy 
industry. Output of pig iron rose to 39,600,000 tons, as opposed to a planned 
figure of 29,100,000, representing an increase of 2,600,000 tons over production 
in 1957. The main reason for this step up in output was the coming into operation 
of seven cew blast furnaces, with a total output capacity of 4,900,000 tons. In 
contradictton to the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress, these furnaces 
were not iastalled in new plants, but in factories already working in the Ukraine 
and Urals. In the Ukraine, two were built in Zhdanov, one each in Enakievo, 
Krivoi Reg, and Dnepropetrovsk respectively. The other two were installed 
in plants ir. Chelyabinsk and Orsk-Khalilovo. All available Komsomol members 
and several thousand workers were mobilized to work on these new blast 
furnaces. Three of them are among the largest in Europe. Resources earmarked 
for thé building of these blast furnaces in 1958 were so overspent that only five, 
instead of an originally planned figure of seven new blast furnaces, are to begin 
working in 1959, with a corresponding increase in production to 42,700,000 tons 
of pig iron This year work is to be stepped up on the West Siberian and Kara- 
ganda plants forming part of the Third Metallurgical Center. The first blast 
furnace in the Karaganda Plant is to come into operation in 1959. 





1 Pravda, “anuary 16, 1959. 
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Steel production rose to 54,900,000 cons ia 1958, an increase of 3,900,000, 
instead of the planned 2,600,000 tons. Here the increase is explained by the fact 
that five large open-hearth furnaces, two converters, and twelve electric furnaces 
at plants in Chelyabinsk Oblast and one Bessemer converter in Dnepropetrovsk 
Oblast began working. Rolled metal output went up by 2,700,000 tons in 1958, 
against a planned 1,500,000 tons, total production thus being 42,900,000 tons. 
In 1958 a blooming and a “continuous” mill began working at the Krivoi Rog 
Plant, while on January 1, 1959, a second blooming mill was being tested at the 
Cherepovets Plant. The Krivoi Rog Plant is now completely equipped with the 
necessary blast and open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. The rolling, and in 
particular sheet, mills presently operating in the USSR cannot cope with the 
demand for the various types of rolled metal. In 1959, more new rolling mills are 
to come into operation and the preliminary work done on tkose shops slated to 
begin working at a later date. In 1959, as in 1958, new furnaces and rolling mills 
ate to be installed in plants already working, primarily in the Magnitogorsk, 
Kuznetsk, and Nizhy Tagil combines, the Cherepovets, Novc-Lipetsk, Alchevsk, 
and Krivoi Rog factories, and the Zhdanov Azovstal Plant.? 

The coal industry overfulfilled its plan of 489,000,000 tons by 7,000,000, 
while 57 new pits began working, as scheduled. Nevertheless, the switch to oil 
and gas as the main forms of fuel in the economy envisages that they are by the 
end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965 to account for 51% of total fuel output as 
opposed to 31% at present, with coal dropping from 60% to 43%.8 The Soviet 
government is accordingly not very interested in the coal industry, despite the 
planned increase in output of 23% by 1965. Production of coking coals in the 
Donbas, Kuzbas, and Karaganda Coal Basin and cheap, mainly open-pit, coal, 
which can be used in power stations in the country’s eastern regions, is to be 
stepped up. In 1958, the petroleum industry produced 113,000,000 tons as oppo- 
sed to a planned figure of 111,800,000 tons. The annual increase of 14,700,000 tons 
was the best yet in the industry. The original Sixth Five-Year Plan figure was 
109,500,000 tons. In 1958, the first sections of the Chimkent Hydrolysis Plant, 
the Perm and Gorky refineries came into operation, while various other refin- 
eries were extended.* Nonetheless, Gosplan has complained that not enough 
use is made of the catalytic cracking process in Soviet refineries, which in turn 
has an adverse effect on the quality of the petroleum produced.* Many new oil 
pipelines are presently being laid, particularly i in Siberia, the aim here being to 
link the oil fields in Bashkiria with plants in East Siberia. In addition, new lines 
were laid in 1958 connecting the oil fields in the Bashkir and Tatar ASSR’s, 
Kuibyshev and Stalingrad oblasts with their refineries. New pumps have been 
installed in the Bashkir and Tatar pumping stations, and at the Ufa—Omsk, 
Almetevsk—Gorky, and on the Kuibyshev pipelines in order to increase capacity.’ 





2 Stal, No. 1 (1959), pp. 1—2. 

9 Upol, No. 2 (1959), p. 2. 

4 Pravda, op. cit. 

5 Noftyance kbozyaistvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 2. 
© Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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Planned output of 31.25 billion cubic meters of natural gas was unfulfilled by 
1.45 billion. Considerable work was done on the Serpukhov—Leningrad, Saratov— 
Gorky, Karadag—Kirovobad—Akstafa, Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samarkand—Tash- 
kent pipelines. Output of electric power was up by 23.3 billion kilowatt-hours 
as opposed to a plan figure of 21.5 billion, giving a total of 233 billion kilowatt- 
hours. ‘The plan was overfulfilled because the new Volga Lenin Hydroelectric 
Power Station, with a capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts, came into operation. This 
station is, by the way, one of the largest, if not the largest, in the world. Further, 
the first three turbines of the Stalingrad Hydroelectric Power Station, the first 
turbines of the largest power stations in Siberia, the Tom-Usinsk and Staro- 
Beshevo, and the first 100,000-kilowatt turbine of an atomic power station, 
which is to have a final capacity of 600,000 kilowatts, also began working. Work 
on the Stalingrad, Bratsk, Kremenchug, Votkinsk, and Bukhtarma power 
stations is to continue in 1959 and they are to be ready sometime in the period 
1960-65.” 

Increased building work in 1958 meant that cement production amounted to 
33,300,000 tons, as opposed to 28,900,000 in 1957, an increase of 15%. This was 
by far the biggest increase in any branch of Soviet heavy industry. New cement 
plants came into operation in Kuibyshev, Irkutsk, Semipalatinsk, and South 
Kazakhstan oblasts. In addition, new technological processes were introduced 
in a number of cement works. All in all, the industry’s capacity was increased by 
5,000,000 tons in 1958. Output is, however, still lagging behind the original Sixth 
Five-Year Plan figure of 42,000,009 tons.8 

The tractor industry manufactured 220,000 tractors in 1958, and the automo- 
bile industry 511,000 vehicles, including 122,000 automobiles. The tractor industry 
is being held up by the switch to tractors with mounted and semi-mounted, as 
opposed to hitched, agricultural machinery, while the automobile industry, in 
accordance with government plans, met its increase of only 3% in 1958 over 1957. 
Only 65,000 grain combines, or 50% of the 1957 figure, were manufactured, only 
7,300 sugar-beet combines, or 85% of the 1957 total, only 6,100 corn combines, 
or 19%, and 38,000 silage-crop combines, or 69% of the 1957 figure. In addition, 
output was affected by the conversion of many hitched grain combines into self- 
propelled ones. ` 

As in previous years, the light and food industries developed much more 
slowly than heavy industry. While increase in heavy industry output over 1957 
amounted to 7%—15%, the increase in the light and food industries totaled 4%— 
8%. Despite the good cotton crop of 4,400,000 tons, the cotton industry manu- 
factured only 5.8 billion meters of cloth last year, a lag of 100,000,000 meters 
behind 1955 output. The import of wool and use of synthetic materials made 
possible an output of 303,000,000 meters of woolen cloth, slightly more than the 
planned figure for 1958. Thanks to the coming into operation of a large footwear 
factory in Orel and imports of leather, footwear production was raised by 12%, 


? Blektrichestvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 
8 Pravda, op. sit. 
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amounting to 356,000,000 pairs in 1958. Nonetheless, these three branches of the 
light industry have developed much more slowly than envisaged by the Twentieth 
Party Congress in the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Output of cotton cloth, for example, 
is still 900,000,000 meters behind the original igure of 6.7 billion. 

Sugar output in 1958 amounted to 5,400,000 tons or 21% more than in 1957. 
The increase can be explained by the heavy sugar-beet crop, which amounted to 
54,100,000 tons in 1958, as opposed to 37,900,000 tons in 1957, and also by the 
coming into operation of seven new sugar refineries, three in the Kuban, at Novo- 
Kubanskaya, Ust-Labinskaya, and Giaginskaya; three in the Ukraine, in Volynsk, 
Ternopol, and Chernovitsa oblasts; and the Nurlaty Refinery in the Tatar ASSR. 
Output of vegetable oil dropped considerably in 1958 because of the poor sun- 
flower-seed harvest in 1957. A total of 1,400,900 tons of vegetable oil was pro- 
duced, amounting to 85% of 1957 output. There was only a very slight increase in 
output of other food products, barely enough to cover natural growth in the 
Soviet population in 1958. 

The table below shows the original Sixth Five-Year Plan figures for output 
in key branches of Soviet industry in 1957—58, the later, revised- figures, and 
actual output: ; 


Changes in the Planned and Actual Production of Selected Items in 1957—58 


Vinal Revised Actnal Original Revised Actual 
19577 1957 Target 1957 Output 1958 Terget 1958 Target 1958 Output 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) .......... 41.1 38.1 37.0 45.0 39.1 39.6 
Steel (Million Tons) ............. 54.5 51.5 51.0 59.0 53.6 54.9 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons)....... 42.3 39.5 40.2 46.0 41.7 42.9 
Coal (Million Tons) ............05 47 446.2 463.0 513.0 489.0 496.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ......... 96.4 97.0 98.3 109.5 111.8 113.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ........... 35.5 28.5 28.9 42.0 33.3 33.3 
Electric Power 

(Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ........ 232.2 211.2 209.5 262.0 231.0 233.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ........ 22.4 21.0 20.2 34.4 31.3 29.8 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) ..... 6.5 5.5 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.8 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) .... 236.0 278.0 282.0 320.0 289.4 303.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs)... 338.0 309.4 315.0 369.0 342.2 356.0 
Sugar (Million Tons) ............. 4.7 4.8 4.5 5.3 5.3 5.4 


SOURCES: Prawe, February 26, 1956; February 6 and Dezember 20, 1957; January 27, 1958; Jarmary 19, 4659. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan figures proved to be too high. They were accor- 
dingly revised downwards in the new Seven-Year Plan. Thus, despite the increases 
to date in Soviet industry, the Soviet leaders have not succeeded in stepping up 
output as much as they would have liked in order not to lag too far behirrd their 


original planned figures. G. A. Vvedensky 
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Agriculture 


Agriculture and the Seven-Year Plan 


The planned figures for the development of the Soviet economy over the 
period 1959—65, as ratified by the ‘Twenty-first Party Congress on February 5, 
1959,} envisage ‘that during the seven years in question agricultural output will 
increase to such an extent that the population’s needs for the most important 
food products, industry’s demands for raw materials, and the state’s requirements 
in the field of agricultural produce will be completely met by 1965.2 Agriculture’s 
main task is to step up the grain crop in every way possible as the basis of all 
agricultural output. By the end of the Seven-Year Plan, the gross grain harvest is 
to be about 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons. Most of the grain marketed 
is to come from the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Siberia, the Urals and Volga 
regions, the Kazakh SSR, the Northern Caucasus, and the oblasts of the central 
chernozem belt of the RSFSR. In order to fulfill the plan figures, the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes will, according to Khrushchev, be compelled to harvest 300— 
400 kilograms more per hectare than at present.® The various measures proposed 
by the Party First Secretary as a means of raising the low grain yields include 
carrying out the spring sowing within a period of not more than five to six days, 
taking not more than ten to twelve days over the harvesting, and increasing out- 
put of artificial fertilizers to 31,000,000 tons in 1965, as opposed to 10,300,000 
tons in 1958. Such steps have, as is to be expected, been recommended on numer- 
ous occasions in the past in the frequent Party and government decrees on 
the subject. The spring sowing still takes far too long, the harvesting goes on 
for as much as two and even three months every year, particularly in Siberia, 
while the losses incurred, mainly a result of the grain standing too long on the 
fields, are certainly not decreasing—quite the reverse. 


The directives ratified at the Twentieth Party Congress spoke of a grain yield 
of 180,000,000 metric tons by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan in 1960. The 
plan was-thrown overboard in 1958, and its last two years (1959—60) became the 
first two of the new Seven-Year Plan. The Twenty-first Party Congress revised 
the figures for the grain yield. Unsuccessful attempts to increase output have led 
to the introduction of a somewhat more flexible target of 160,000,000—180,000,000 
tons by 1965. The original 1960 figure has thus been reduced by about 20,000,000 
tons and stretched out over a further five years. Output in the main grain- 
producing regions of the USSR is by 1965 to reach the following figures: RSFSR, 
100,000,000 to 115,000,000 metric tons; the Ukraine, 34,000,000 tons; Siberia, 
22, 500, 000. The RSFSR has 113 ,000, 000 hectares of sown land, including 
74,300,000 sown to grain. During the plan period, this latter figure is to increase 
to 81,000,000 hectares, out of a total of 129,500,000 hectares of sown land. 





1 Pravda, February 8, 1959. 
2 Ibid., February 26, 1959. 
3 Ibid., December 16, 1958. } 
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Gross grain yield is by the end of the plan to amount to 60%-64% of the 
total for the USSR.4 At the Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party, First Secretary N. V. Podgorny cutlined the main trends in the future 
development of grain cultivation in his republic as follows: 


In the future the Ukraine will become one of the main producers of marketed 
grain. In the immediate future we must increase the gross grain crop to 2.1 billion 
poods [34,000,000 metric tons], amounting to 20% of all-union grain output. The 
gross grain harvest must be increased by not less than 30% in comparison with the 
previous five-year plan.... Yield... must be raised by an average of at least 3-4 
centners [200—400 kilograms], giving a total of 19—20 centners [1.9-2.0 metric tons] 
per hectare:ë 
Since the September 1953 Party Central Committee session, the Party and 

government leaders and their various propaganda organs have gone to great 
lengths to assure the country and world at large that the Kremlin’s “wise” 
policy has resulted in the creation of 2 new grain center in the East. The achieve- 
ments of Kazakhstan have been broadcast far and wide, especially the fact that the 
1958 grain yield amounted to 21,600,000 tons, including 15,600,000 tons, or 72% 
of the total, delivered to the state.* At the Twenty-first Party Congress, Secretary 
of the Kazakh Party Central Committee N. I. Belyaev stated that by the end of the 
Seven-Year Plan the gross grain harvest would amount to at least 22,000,000 
tons in Kazakhstan.” At the same time, yield per hectare is to be raised by 350— 
400 kilograms above the figure for the last five years and a further 3,500,000 
hectares of virgin land cultivated. The fact that the gross grain yield is to be 
increased only very slightly by 1965, in comparison with the 1958 figure, and that 
productivity is to be sharply increased is a good enough indication that the har- 
vests in Kazakhstan have been extremely low to date. The average yield per hec- 
tare throughout the republic for 1954—57 totaled only 620 kilograms.® 


The all-out development of the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia took 
place in the years 1954—55. In these two years, 33,000,000 hectares of land were 
plowed up, and only 2,900,000 hectares in 1956.10 Thus, 90% of the virgin lands 
have now been cultivated for at least four to five years. Specialists have already 
stated that “the production experience gained by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
confirms that the virgin lands can be sown to grain for four to fiye successive 
years.” 11 They are now obviously in need of a long rest from grain. Even Khrush- 
chev, the initiator of the campaign for the use of the virgin lands, is not banking 
' on them very much in the future. As he put it at the recent Party Congress, 
—— 

4 Ibid., February 26, 1959; Radio Moscow, February 24, 1959. 

5 Prasda, January 17, 1959. 

€ Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, January 11, 1959. 

7 Pravda, January 30, 1959. 

$ Kazakhstaxskaya pravda, op. cit, - 

? Bkonomika selskogo kboxyaistes, No. 7 (1958), p. 104. 

10 Narodnoe kboxpsistvo SSSR v 1956 gods : Statistichesky exbegoduik (The National Econcmy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, >. 127. 

11 Ekonomika selskogo kbozycistea, op. sit., p. 105. 
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we shall continue the development of the new lands, although on a smaller scale 

than to date, but it will not lead to a greater increase in gross grain yields, since 

consicerable areas will be set aside for industrial crops or left fallow.1# 

In the future, proper rotation of crops is to be introduced in ‘Kazakhstan. 
However, the climate and other features, such as the type of soil, make the area 
unsuitable for various crops. In South Kazakhstan Oblast, for example, only 1.6 
tons of potatoes and almost one ton of corn were harvested per hectare. The low 
yields do not justify the amount of work involved. According to the planned 
figures, cutput of sugar beets in Kazakhstan is to increase by 90%—120%, raw 
cotton bz 70%-100%, oil-bearing seeds by 240%, representing an extremely 
small inczease in the amount of land used for industrial crops. At most, about 
1,000,000 hectares will be required, the 1956 figure being 432,000.13 It is, further, 
hardly likely that the widespread use of artificial fertilizers will make very much 
difference in Kazakhstan. The large amount of manpower needed and transpor- 
tation costs must also be taken into account. In any case, present output of arti- 
ficial fertilizers is woefully inadequate to cope with the likely demand for them. 
The wors: problem of all in Kazakhstan is, however, soil erosion, President of the 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the Kazakh SSR Mukhametgaliev has 
stated that some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 hectares of land are subject to wind 
erosion there, adding that a shortage of the necessary equipment makes it difficult 
to approach this problem in the proper manner.1* Shallow plowing along the 
lines suggested by T’. Maltsev and other measures are no real answer to the prob- 
lem—they zan only lessen erosion somewhat rather than prevent it spreading. The 
only really effective solution is to plant protective belts of trees, but this takes time 
and is extremely expensive. 

At the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, Khrushchev 
quoted daza provided by the Central Statistical Administration and Ministry of 
Finance to the effect that in the period 1954—58 the state had invested 30.7 billion 
rubles in the virgin lands. During this period it had received back 48.9 billion 
rubles inccme. “The development of the virgin lands has been not only a means of 
decisive [importance] in increasing grain production, but also an important source 
[of income] for the state for the achievement of the program of Communist con- 
struction.”"® When speaking about the income from the virgin lands, the fact 
must be berne in mind that the state has a monopoly of the sale of food products. 
Bread alore is a profitable source of income for the Soviet government. Even 
more impcrtant is the fact that such direct investments do not take into consid- 
eration the enormous expense involved every year in sending hundreds of thou- 
sands df persons to do temporary or permanent work in the virgin lands. 

At first 2lance it appears that the other republics and the nonchernozem oblasts 
are to play a very moderate role in grain output during the Seven-Year Plan. 

13 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

18 Posesnye: ploslebadi SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Com- 
pilation), Moszow, 1957, vol. I, p. 67. 


14 Tagestia, November 16, 1958. 
18 Prayda, December 16, 1958. 
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Figures for the nonchernozem areas of the RSFSR, Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia reveal that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes there are expected to use 
the increases envisaged to provide themselves with grain and fodder. ‘The empha- 
sis on the virgin lands and on corn has had a detrimental influence on the older 
agricultural regions, particularly in the nonchernozem belt. Machinery and other 
equipment, seeds, machine operators, and the best agronomists have been sent 
to the virgin lands. In addition, the increased sowing of corn and concentration 
on industrial crops, flax and suger beets, mean that inferior land has been set 
aside for the grain crops. There has been, too, a marked shortage of fertilizers. As a 
result, the grain and potato harvests have declined catastrophically over the last 
few years in the nonchernozem areas. The Belorussian SSR is an all too obvious 
example of this situation. In 1957, grain yield was 720 kilograms per hectare in 
the republic. In 1959, at the Twenty-third Belorussian Party Congress, First Secre- 
tary K. T. Mazurov stated in his report: 


If the Party sets the country as a whole the task of increasing the grain yield by 
an average of 3—4 centners [300—400 kilograms] per hectare, then the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes of our republic, in order to ensure the planned grain output, will 
have to increase average yields by 8—9 centnezs [800—900 kilograms] per hectare, 
that is, harvest an average of 15—16 centners [1.5—1.6 metric tons] per hectare. In 
1959, we must attain an average grain yield on the kolkhozes of not less than 
9 centners [900 kilograms], and on the sovkhozes of 10 centners [1 metric ton] per 
hectare, as opposed to 6 centners [600 kilograms] on the kolkhozes and 7.2 [720 kilo- 
grams] on the sovkhozes in 1958.18 


Mazurov’s target obviously cannot be met. Even in the good harvest year of 
1956, the kolkhozes of Ryazan and Kaluga oblasts obtained only 600 kilograms 
per hectare.1” 

Tne plan figures also envisage that the corn crop will increase conside-ably as 
a means of stepping up the gross grain yield and the yield per hectare by 200—400 


kilograms. At the plenary session last December, Khrushchev insisted that “a most ; 


important reserve for increasing the country’s grain output is... [the corn.crop],” 
while complaining that “the average corn yield continues to remain low. In 1958, 
it comprised for the country as a whole 22 centners [2.2 metric tons] per hectare.” 18 
Since the Twenty-first Party Congress corn has again been held up as the crop 
to be cultivated, both as a means of stepping up grain output and as the best type 
of feed for cattle and poultry. In 1958, 10,000,000 hectares were sown to corn in 
the RSFSR. This year the figure is to be even greater. Minister of Agricclture of 
the RSFSR I. A. Benediktov, speaking over Radio Moscow on February 24, pdinted 
out that the amount of land under corn in Krasnodar Krai is to be increesed this 
year by more than 150%, from 550,000 to 1,400,000 hectares, At the Usrainian 
Twentieth Party Congress Central Committee Secretary N. V. Podgorny de- 
sctibed the role of corn in the republic’s agricultural output as follows: 


18 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, January 15, 1959. l 

17 Pobedy sotsialisticheskogo seltkogo kbozyaistsa SSSR (The Victories of the Socialist Agrcakoe of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 152. 

18 Pravda, op. cit. 
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. We must again, as was the case earlier, ... increase the land under corn. Cal- 
culaticns show that in 1965 it must comprise . . . 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 hectares, 
equal to approximately half the total area sown to grain in the republic. ... On the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes ... part of the grain crop is to be replaced with corn.!? 


The cats, barley, and possibly wheat, crops in the Ukraine are to be reduced 
considerably in favor of corn. f - 

In 19£8, the average corn yield in Kazakhstan was only about one metric ton 
per hectare and silage corn about 600 kilograms. In the republic’s southern 
region, the corn crop is so poor that seeds have to be obtained from other parts 
of the country for the next year’s sowing. In 1959, 1,400,000 hectares are to be 
sown and at least 3-4 metric tons harvested per hectare.*° The kolkhozes 
and sovkkozes of the nonchernozem belt too, where much of the land is unfertile 
and the weather extremely unfavorable for corn, ate nevertheless compelled to 
pay more attention to this crop. A decree of the Belorussian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers blamed kolkhozand sovkhoz directors for the poor 
silage cora crop in 1958. As a means of improving the situation, the decree 
recommended “the use in the current year of the kolkhozniks’ plots for corn 
growing, znd the setting aside of areas of land of similar size in the fields for the 
planting of potatoes.”4 

The figures for the Seven-Year Plan provide for a considerable increase in 
output of meat, milk, eggs, and wool. The actual annual increase for the seven 
years (1952-58) preceding the plan period and the planned increase in meat, 
milk, and wool for 1959—65 are shown below: 


Annual Increase in Output of Meat, Milk, and Wool | 


(Tens) 
1952—58 1959—65 
; _ ea (Planned) 
Meat (Slaughter Weight).. 500,000 1,100,000 
Mille eh circa 3,100,000 _5,900,000—6,600,000 
Wool vackraicceveredeas 18,000 33,000 


NOTE: A toa is equivalent to 1,000 kilogtume in the USSR. 

SOURCE: Vstask statistizki, No. 1 (1959), p. 28. 

For the plans to be met, total output must be as follows in 1965: meat, 
slaughter weight, 16,000,000 tons, or 100% more than the 1958 figure; milk, 
100,000,00C to 105,000,000 tons, or 70%—80% above the 1958 figure; wool, 
548,000 tons, or 70% more; and eggs, 37 billion, or 60% more than in 1958.2? 
Livestock is to increase during the plan period by 220% in comparison with the 
period 1952-58, cows by 90% and sheep by 50%. Since the first years of the plan 
will be marked by an extremely small number of cattle and sheep, more hogs and 
poultry are to be slaughtered to keep meat output up. Later, more beef and 
mutton is tc be available. The situation as far as livestock-breeding is concerned 
"1 Prasda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 17, 1959. 

20 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, February 20, 1959, 


i 21 Sopetskaya Belorussiya, February 22, 1959. 
22 Vesinik statistiki, No. 1 (1959), p. 28. 
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is, however, anything but rosy and there are ample reasons for presuming that 
the government will come up against considerable difficulties in this field. The 
table below gives the amount of livestock in the USSR at the beginning of 1958: 


Total Livestock in the USSR 
(in Milions, a3 of January 1, 1958) 
eases Cpa. ieee 
Owned by Total Com Hogs Sheep 
Sovkhozes and other State 
Eaterprises s.n.. 8.0 (12%) 2.8 (9%) 9.0 (22%) 24.0 (20%) 
Kolkhozes ........ eee eee 29.2 (44%) 10.7 (34%) 20.0 (45%) 70.0 (58%) 
Kolkhozniks, Workers, and 
Salaried Employees ...... 29.1 (44%) 17.7 (57%) 14.6 (33%) 25.7 (22%) 
Total eee 66.7 (10%) 31.4 (100%) 443 (100%) 120.1 (100%) 


NOTE: Discrepancies in the totals are as contained in the source. 
SOURCE: Vestaik statistik’, No. 4 (1958), p. 93. 


The kolkhozes and sovkhozes accordingly possess only 43% of all cows. 
Under these circumstances, an increase of 220% during the Seven-Year Plan is 
out of the question, presuming tnat livestock privately owned is not taken into 
consideration. Realizing this, local authorities are doing their utmost to purchase 
cattle and sheep from the kolkhozniks, workers, and salaried employees for the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. A decree of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh 
SSR has empowered sovkhozes and kolkhozes to purchase 479,000 calves, 
415,000 lambs, 443,000 head of cattle, and 244,000 sheep and goats from the kol- 
khozniks in 1959,23 In Belorussia, 300,000 to 400,000 calves are to be purchased 
annually over the next seven years.*4 In 1959 alone, it is planned to buy at least 
500,000 calves. ‘The press has, however, reported that purchasing is not proceeding 
as smoothly as expected.*® In most cases kolkhozniks are compelled to sell their 
cattle. Administrative pressure was stepped up after the recent Party Congress, 
and culminated in numerous complaints by the kolkhozniks. In order to pacify 
them somewhat, Pravda published on March 5, 1959 an editorial entitled “Against 
Harmful Haste in the Solution of an Important Task,” which even went so far as to 
enumerate the various forms of “persuasion” used. In one region of the Ukraine, 
for example; the kolkhoz heads told the kolkhozniks that they were no longer 
allowed to own cattle of their own. Elsewhere, one kolkhoz chairmin threatened 
to stop setting aside pasture land for the kolkhozniks’ livestock. ‘The compulsory 
purchase of cattle assumed such proportions in the Kuban that the krai organi- 
zations held a special investigation into the method of purchasing livestock from 
kolkhozniks. It was pointed out that some kolkhozes, in their haste to purchase 
livestock, had overlooked the fact that they did not have enough fodder or 
buildings available for the animals. 

This “harmful haste,” it must be noted, was brought about by Khrushchev’s 
speech on agriculture at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary 

23 Kazakhstanshaya pravda, February 10, 1959. 

H Sovetskaya Belorussiya, January 15, 1959. 

* Ibid., March 11 and 27, 1959. 
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session. He stated, among other things, that the kolkhozniks’ personal plots 
were a thing of the past and were to be done away with. Pointing to the successes 
of the Kalinovka Kolkhoz, Kursk Oblast, Khrushchev made great play of the 
fact that -ts kolkhozniks had accepted his proposal to sell their cows to the kol- 
khoz, Tha Party boss also urged the abolition of the personal plots of workers and 
salaried employees on the sovkhozes.** In other words, the Party has already 
decided that the time has come to put an end to private ownership of cattle, 
without to date having fixed a definite period for the carrying out of this measure. 
The haste to buy up livestock is also comprehensible: the local Party and soviet 
heads ate only too well aware that it is to their own advantage to complete this 
task ahead of schedule. They also know that without the extra livestock they 
cannot pcssibly meet the planned increase of 220%. Whatever Pravda may write 
does not alter the situation—the population will have to surrender its livestock. 
A favorite Communist slogan today is “Overtake the United States in Per 
Capita Oatput of Meat, Milk, and Butter.” Great use was made of it at the 
Twenty-ficst Party Congress too. Khrushchev pompously announced that 


our country now occupies first place in the world in overall output of milk and 
butter. In the next few years we shall not only catch up, but considerably exceed 
the Un.ted States in per capita output of these products. In addition, much work 
remain: to be done to exploit all reserves and possibilities in order to increase meat 
output by 150% to overfulfill by a large margin the tasks set for the Seven-Year 
Plan aad... to “catch up the United States in per capita output of livestock 
produce.’’2? y 
In his zoncluding speech at the December 1958 plenary session Khrushchev 
admitted taat there was still a large gap between American and Soviet per capita 
meat outp-1t. In order to catch up with America, 20,000,000 to 21,000,000 tons 
of meat a vear are needed. Thus, even if the Seven-Year Plan targets are met and 
meat prodaction in 1965 stands at 16,000,000 tons, the USSR will still be a long 
way bebird America. The table below shows present output in the various 
Soviet repblics and the figures needed to overtake American output: 


Actual and Planned Meat Output in the USSR 


e (Slaughter Weight — Tons per 100 Hectares) 

Present Needed Present Output 

Output to Us Output to Overtake US 
RSFSR .2....... 00 1.7 5.4 Moldavian SSR 4.2 10.3 
Ukrainiar SSR....... 4.9 10.1 Latvian SSR ....... 4.4 8.0 
Belorussizn SSR ..... 4.1 8.9 Kirgiz SSR ........ 0.8 2.6 
Uzbek SER ......... 0.6 LA Tadzhik SSR....... 1.0 2.2 
Kazakh SSR ........ 0.3 0.9 Armenian SSR ..... 2.6 5.3 
Georgian-SSR. ....... 3.1 6.4 Turkmen SSR ...... 0.1 0.3 
Azerbaidhan SSR 1.7 4.0 Estonian SSR....... 4.0 8.1 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 4.6 7.5 


NOTE: A ton is equivalent to 1,000 kilograms in the USSR. 
SOURCE: Statistachesky vestaik, No. 1 (1959), p. 29. 


3$ Pravda, February 16, 1958. 
x Ibid., January 28, 1959. 
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Milk output is to be raised to 100,000,000 to 105,000,000 tons by 1965, an 
increase of 70%-80% over 1958. The average yield per kolkhoz cow is to reach 
2,600 kilograms of milk a year, an increase of 742 over 1957. Even if this figure is 
achieved, there is no reason to presume that there will not be shortages or hold- 
ups in supplies in particular regions of the country. There are to date ample 
illustrations of shortages, even in children’s homes.*® 


The plans for the development of livestock-raising are extremely ambitious 
in scope. The increases in both head of cattle and productivity are based on the 
principle of the so-called “advantages of large-scale socialist agricultural produc- 
tion,” and on the mobilization of “internal resources.” The fact that the livestock 
presently owned by the kolkhozniks is to play such a major role in the increases 
makes one doubt very much whether the plan will be fulfilled. Further, labor 
productivity on the kolkhozes is to go up by 100% and on the sovkhozes by 

55%-60%, It is also planned to lower the cost of agricultural produce, particularly 
on the kolkhozes. One way of achieving these two targets is to pay the kolkhoz- 
niks in cash and not in kind. The essence of the new system of payment in cash 
is that kolkhozniks are given monthly advances, and the final reckoning is not 
worked out until the end of the year. Various types of work are accordingly paid 
not pet workday unit, but by a new system. On the Lenin Kolkhoz, Galich 
Raion, Kostroma Oblast, all work is divided into four grades. The first carries 
a tate of 7 rubles per quota; the second, 8; the third, 10; and the fourth, 14. 
Tractor drivers, combine operators, and so on, are paid according to the fourth 
grade. In other areas, work is divided into seven or more different grades. Pay- 
ment of workers connected with livestock output depends on productivity.?® 
There is, however, no general system of payment in cash for kolkhoz work to date. 
Earnings are to be made dependent on the amount and quality of produce con- 
cerned, and are not to exceed those of sovkhoz workers. Kolkhozniks paid in 
cash will buy normal amounts of products on the kolkhozes at prices on a par 
with state purchasing prices plus tax. Payment in cash is thus intended to increase 
the amount of kolkhoz produce marketed. Furthermore, accounting and the 
taxation of kolkhoz income will be simplified. The state will obtain huge incomes 
from the “leading” wealthy kolkhozes. Most of them are situated in areas with 
favorable climatic conditions and good soil. Finally, payment in c&sh will put 
an end to the differences between kolkhozniks and sovkhoz workers. 


State investments in agriculture over the period 1959-65 are to amount to 
500 billion rubles, although much of this figure will come from the kolkhozes 
themselves. ‘The latter are to spend 95 billion rubles on new equipment and 250 
billion on new buildings.®° All in all, the kolkhozes will be responsible for about 
70% of capital investments in agriculture. The state is to finance the sovkhozes, 
research centers, and other projects not connected with the kolkhozes. About 





28 Komsomolskaya prarda, February 22, 1959. 
29 Ekonomika selshogo khoxyaistva, No. 7 (1958), p- 93. 
30 Ibid., No. 1 (1959), p. 19. 
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345 billion rubles are to come from the kolkhoz indivisible funds.* This fact 
explains the statement in the plan that the fulfillment of plans for the development 
of agriculture will be accompanied by “the approximation of two forms of social- 
ist property, kolkhoz and national.”8! The essence of this “approximation” 
is the state’s attempt to increase the kolkhoz indivisible funds. The setting aside 
of 20% of kolkhoz income for the funds has now been abolished. Each individ- 
ual kolkhoz is to determine the amount it can afford to set aside. The state 
intends to use these funds for the construction of interkolkhoz industrial and 
other enterprises. The kolkhozes are to build hydroelectric power stations, 
roads, irrigation systems, enterprises for the processing and storage of agricultural 
products, elevators, meat combines, creameries, and so on. Interkolkhoz schools, 
hospitals, and clubs are also to be built with the kolkhoz funds. By the end of 
1958, they amounted to 102 billion rubles and are continually increasing. In a 
report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of March 1958, Khrushchey 
tried to prove that kolkhoz social property is national property and proposed 
the study of the question of the indivisible funds.3* This was only one year ago, 

but the state has already to all intents and purposes appropriated the funds built 
up by the work of millions of kolkhozniks. 


Communist propaganda is making great efforts to convince workers that 


the Seven-Year Plan can be fulfilled. In the period since the September 


1953 plenary session, the Party leaders have allegedly removed all the short- 
comings in the administration of agriculture, hindering its growth. The Soviet 
ptess now maintains that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes will be producing so 
much by the end of the plan petiod that state enterprises will not be able to proc- 


, ess all output. Nonstate enterprises ate to lend a hand. The Party is thus repeat- 


ing its hackneyed phrases about the plethora of the future. It seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the kolkhoznik is being asked to make enormous 
sactifices—he is to be paid in cash, his plot of land is to be abolished. In other words, 
he will be completely dependent on the state and lose the few privileges which 
he presently enjoys. It would be wishful thinking not to expect some form of 
resistance by the kolkhozniks to the state’s plans. S. Kabysh 


* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 

1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 

a) Between 25% and 50% of the value of the socialized property. 

b) Members’ entrance fees, 

c) Annual contributions. 

d) Insurance contributions to cover the loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 

¢) Income from the sale of wood. . 

31 Pravda, February 8, 1959. 

33 Tzpestia, March 28, 1958, 


International Communism 
The Background to the Events in Tibet 


The uprising in Tibet has raised a number of extremely important political 
problems. One fact alone—that China, the second most impartant country in the 
Communist bloc, decided to crush the revolt with brute force on the eve of the 
Geneva conferences of foreign ministers and heads of state~leads to the con- 
clusion that the Communists’ desire for a reduction in international tension and 
a rebirth of the “spirit of Geneva” are merely tactical moves. During the uprising 
itself and in the weeks following it, the Soviet press constantly accused America 
of endeavoring to “poison” the atmosphere of compromise prevalent throughout 
the world. Khrushchev needs a conference of heads of state as a means of con- 
solidating his personal authority, and possibly in order to reassure the powerful 
“new class” in the Soviet Union, which is by no means anxious to embark on 
foreign political adventures. Moscow has, however, no intention of putting an 
end to the cold war. The press campaign against the United States is in itself 
a preparation for the retreat from the “spirit of Geneva.” The blame for this 
retreat will be put on “those circles of American society which are unwilling to 
relax international tension.” 


The Soviet Union supported to the full the Chinese step in Tibet, despite the 
fact that the uprising was reported somewhat later than in the Chinese press, and 
Soviet commentaries differed somewhat from those of its neighbor. The Soviet 
reaction was the same as the Chinese government’s to the events in Hungary. Both 
countries spoke of the danger threatening the socialist camp as a whole. In its 
reports, the Soviet press made great play of the fact that the “insurgents” had 
only dared to take such a course of action because they had believed that the 
central government in Peiping was rather weak. This interpretation can be taken 
as an indirect hint that Peiping ought to have taken decisive steps in time and 
thus forestalled the subsequent events. The brutality and ruthless methods 
employed have enraged Buddhist circles throughout Southeast Asia. Earlier, 
Buddhist monks had preferred to remain aloof and neutral, and had rejected the 
use of force, even in the struggle against Communism. They havg now turned 
against the Communists, and their influence cannot be overestimated. 


The first occasion on which Peiping was compelled to take steps in Tibet was 
in 1950, prior to the annexation proper of the country. At that time, a large group 
of Soviet engineers, ostensibly interested in the possibility of building air bases in 
Tibet, suddenly appeared in the country’s western regions. Shortly afterwards, 
Chinese troops occupied West Tibet. Not until later did the so-called National 
Liberation Army make further moves in other directions. Today, the situation 
is complicated by the fact that not only Tibet, but also the Chinese border 
provinces of Kansu, Tsinghai, Sikang, and Sinkiang were involved in the events 
too. The Western press has aiready pointed out that the organization of the 
uprising and its initial successes were aided by the fact that Tibet borders on 
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areas inhabited by national groups which have long been in a state of political 
unrest. ‘Uhe latter, furthermore, are composed mainly of Lamaists and Moslems. 
An additional factor is that the Chinese minority there'is not particularly interested 
in consoidating the influence of the central authorities in Peiping. When the Party 

worked Dut the program for the setting up of the people’s communes in rural 
` areas, it excluded from the decree those areas inhabited by the national minor- 
ities. It soon became clear that sooner or later the Lamaists and Moslems would 
be compalled to form communes and to set about the building of socialism in 
their prcvinces. The threat was enough to create political unrest, which in turn 
led to several uprisings in these provinces. Tibet, geographically an inaccessible 
country at the best of times, was thus completely cut off from Peiping. 

With the aim of working out measures to combat the anti-Communist moods 
in these areas, the Party convened a conference of the so-called Islam Association 
in Yinchwan in the Province of Ninghsia in January of this year. The reports read 
at this conference, as contained in the Chinese press, give an extremely clear 
picture of the events in the provinces in question: 


Sinkiang. By January, there were more than a million persons imprisoned in 
so-called “‘camps for ideological reeducation.” The conference mentioned camps 
on the rivers Ili and Manas, in Urkashar, and in the Takla Makan Desert. There 
was, an underground organization in the province in favor of the creation of 
Uigurstar, or the East Turkestan Republic. The latter is to be independent of 
China, and, according to the Chinese press, to enter into close relations with a 
foreign power. Theoretically, this power could be India, or possibly even the 
Soviet Urion. Only too well aware that Indian Premier Nehru prefers to pursue a 
policy of neutrality, the organization was probably banking on the USSR. Of 
course, the Chinese version may not be true. Nevertheless, communications with 
the Sovie: Union via Sinkiang are regularly disrupted, since the guerrillas derail 
trains and shell columns of trucks. By January 1959, more than 60,000 guerrillas 
were active against the central authorities. The rugged nature of the countryside 
and enormous distances involved make it easy for the guerrillas to harass the 
Communist forces. In June 1958, the formation of the Uigurstan Underground 
Government was announced. By way of celebration, the guerrillas set fire to oil 
wells in Kanamai. The fires lasted four days and about 2,000 Communist activists 
lost their ives. During 1958 alone, there were two armed uprisings in the Tichu 
region and three in the Turfan. Losses on both sides in the year amounted to 
about 5,0C0 men. 


Tsingha. There were two major uprisings on April 2 and May 8, 1958 in this 
province, and more than 4,000 Communists were killed by the insurgents. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper Kansu Jib Pao, they were led by the governor of the 
Province, Ma Cheng-wu. He was condemned as a “feudal monster” and shot. At 
the conference in Yinchwan, the fact came to light that the Moslem minority in 
the provinces of Tsinghai and Kansu has its own interpretation of the Communist 
campaign zgainst bureaucracy, bribery, and misappropriation of socialist property. 
It has twisted the slogans so that they now mean—put an end to the Communist 
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cadres, the nationalization of property, and Communist control of the Moslem 
provinces. An underground Islam Democratic Party has been organized with the 
slogan, “Revenge the death of the Chief Mullah Ma and revive the glory of 
Islam.” ` 

Sikang. This province has national and religious ties with Tibet. The majority 
of the population consists of Tibetan Lamaists. After they had crushed the Tibetan 
uprising, the Chinese admitted that it had been supported by the population of the 
province, which supplied weapons and; more important, blocked the roads into 
Tibet from China. ‘ 


Here, an extremely important fact must be remembered. When the Communists 
came to power in China, they immediately, on the Soviet model, set about re- 
moving “religious prejudices.” Their task was facilitated by the fact that Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, the main religions in China, were not very well organized, 
They are individualistic religions ‘without a church hierarchy. Each monastery is a 
self-contained and independent unit, which one may enter or leave as one wishes. 
Chinese Buddhism has never known a single religious head such as the Dalai 
Lama in Tibet; each monastery has its own head. The only serious resistance 
offered Communism came from Catholicism. The Chinese adopted the stratagem 
of trying to set up a Chinese National Catholic Church. In the above-mentioned 
provinces, the situation was entirely different. Both Lamaism and the Moslem 
teligion have a fixed hierarchy and a spiritual head. Each religion has its own 
teachings on obedience to one’s immediate superior. Hence, these religions 
either had to be completely uprooted, or their leaders won over to cause of 
Communism. Both methods were completely unsuccessful. The attempt to split 
Lamaism and to set up the Panchen Lama as a counter to the authority of the 
Dalai Lama led to the events in Tibet. The attempt to split the Moslem religion 
from the inside by the formation of the Islam Association caused unrest in the 
border provinces. Tibet’s remoteness and the barrier formed by these provinces 
lead to the conclusion that the defeat of the insurgents outside Lhasa by no means 
implies that China’s difficulties in Tibet are over. 

Yet another problem is the fact that the peoples in these provinces are related 
to the national minorities inhabiting the border provinces of the USSR. The 
Soviets thus find penetration in this area rather easy. Prior to 1948, seVeral attempts 
were made by Moscow to turn the Province of Sinkiang into an autonomous 
republic along the lines of Mongolia. Before the Chinese Communists came to 
power in 1949, Soviet attempts to annex the border provinces usually came up 
against local opposition. Today the situation has altered radically. Even the 
Chinese minorities in the provinces of Sinkiang, Tsinghai, Kansu, and Sikang 
would not object to annexation by the USSR. The standard of living, for examole, 
is much higher in the Soviet Union than in China. The local population also has 
no desire to see people’s communes introduced. This is not to say that a clash 
between the Soviet Union and China is imminent. Even if the provinces in 
question were to change hands, the outside world would not be much the wiser. 
The USSR is more likely to aim at consolidating its influence in these areas than 
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to embark on open territorial aggression. Prior to 1949, the USSR defended 
its claim to Mongolia by referring to its duty to “protect the progressive 
achievements” of the Mongolian people. Although such claims were invalid- 
ated by the Chinese Communists’ seizure of power, the Kremlin did not 
surrender Mongolia. It appears in fact to be doing: its best to put an end to 
Chinese influence in the country.1 There are about 5,000 Soviet advisers and 
50,000 to 75,000 Chinese in Mongolia, most of them in the capital, Ulan Bator. 
Whereas the Soviets occupy most of the leading administrative posts or are 
employed. as technical and scientific advisers, the Chinese can only find work as 
ordinary -aborers in industry. There are ample grounds for believing that the 
Soviets regard them as an unavoidable evil. The Mongolian population still 
adheres tc its nomadic way of life, and is accordingly not of very much use in 
industry. Further, motion pictures made in Mongolia often portray the Chinese 
in a negative light and the Soviets as the real upholders of Mongolian freedom. 


Peiping is only too well aware of the Soviet approach. Its original counter- 
move entziled the resettlement of large numbers of Chinese in the provinces. 
This step did not produce the required results. In recent months the reverse 
process hes taken place. In December 1959, the Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao 
reported that more than one hundred Chinese families had, by order of the 
authorities, been moved from Lhasa. Fear of the people’s communes had appar- 
ently gained the upper hand over patriotism. Chinese settlers are either joining 
the insurgents or else endeavoring to remain neutral in order not to impair 
relations with the local inhabitants too much. The next step was to encourage 
mixed marriages between the national minorities and the Chinese. Soldiers and 
officers stationed in the provinces were ordered to marry local women. Their 
wives were selected by the commanders and any opposition mercilessly punished. 
The Communists then began to send the youth to Chinese areas for political and 
ideological training. On returning home, they were to play a dual role, first, to 
split the family and, second, to serve as spies and informers. The final step has 
_ been to insist that the women bear at least one Chinese child.? 


The uprising in Tibet also set the Soviet government a problem. While 
supporting the Chinese line, Moscow nevertheless was not prepared to follow 
its ally all '-Ħe way. The Soviet press did, it is true, write that the revolt was 
caused by reactionary circles, primarily members of the local Tibetan government. 
It also wrote that the revolt was prepared by groups outside China and Tibet, but 
it carefully avoided any reference to India as the power responsible for the events. 
Both the Chinese press and government have openly accused India and Premier 
Nehru of d:rect interference in Chinese internal affairs. The Soviet press has, on 
the other hand, put the blame on Nationalist China as the power behind the 
scenes whica armed the insurgents. Commentaries published in the Soviet Union 
taken from zhe Chinese press have also avoided references to India. One striking 
example of -bis fact was a report in Pravda of March 30, 1959: 


1 A Taratdel Press Agency report, January 11, 1959. 
2 Du Weetwocke, Zurich, January 16, 1959, 
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The Chinese press stresses that the criminal activities [of the Tibetan insurgents] 
were actively supported by foreign imperialistic circles, by the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique. The plotters received large quantities of arms from abroad. . . . Kuomintang 
airplanes supplied their bases, which are situated to the east of the River Tsangpo 
[Brahmaputra], beyond the borders of China, but in the immediate vicinity of the 
Tibetan plateau, while a center was set up in the town of Kalimpong to direct the 
rebellion. 

Thus, the “center” is located outside China, but India is not mentioned by 
name. The numerous Soviet attempts to justify the Chinese step were also intended 
primarily for India’s political and spiritual leaders: 

The Chinese Communist Party and the central people’s government have in the 
past always’ treated the reactionary activities [of the local government and the 
Tibetan reactionary leaders] indulgently, have constantly explained general state 
interests to them and patiently waited, giving them the opportunity to repent. 
However, the Tibetan reactionary leaders continued to go their own way and did 
not come to their senses; quite the reverse, they mistakenly held the central people’s 
government of the powerful motherland to be “weak,” and mistakenly believed 
that it was possible to “play about” with the invincible National Liberation Army. 
The general tone of the Soviet commentaries leads to the conclusion that 

Moscow set out, on the one hand, to play down the importance of the events in 
Tibet and, on the other, to use them for its own propaganda goals. As a further 
justification of the Chinese step, Moscow published a correspondence between 
the Dalai Lama and the commander of the Chinese troops in Tibet, in which the 
former allegedly appealed for aid and wrote of a group of reactionaries endeav- 
oring, under the pretense of concern for his safety, to confuse the people and to 
cause a revolt. The Soviet press did, however, agree with its neighbor that the 
Dalai Lama had been abducted. There is the danger here of a possible clash with 
India, since both the Indian government and Premier Nehru have taken his side. 
There is-nonetheless no mention that he is in India, The Dalai Lama has, in the 
Soviet version of the events, been abducted and accordingly disappeared. Anxious 
to put the blame for the events on Nationalist China, the United States, and 
SEATO, the Soviet press wrote: 

Once again SEATO is trying to poke its nose into other people’s affairs. The 
Associated Press Agency reports that the session will discuss “the situation in Tibet.” 
Why in Tibet, and not in Chicago or Little Rock? Who empowered the participants 
in the bloc to discuss events which are taking place outside their territories?® 
There follows the favorite Communist tactic of referring to its own interference 

as a “struggle for peace,” and to foreign measures as ““warmongering.” The article 
then blames America for the present strained relations between India and China: 
. The leaders of the [SEATO] bloc are anxious to exploit the events in Tibet for 

their aggressive aims. The American press is presently waging a noisy, slanderous 
campaign against the Chinese People’s Republic, endeavoring to poison relations 
between China and India. Liars from The New York Times are asserting that the 
crushing of the revolt in Tibet supposedly constitutes a “strategic threat to India.” 


3 Krasmaya zvezda, April 5, 1959. 
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The article finally seeks to deflect Indian attention from Tibet by referring to 
Kashmir and Pakistan. In sum, there is thus a difference of opinion between the 
Soviet Union and China in the foreign political field. China appears only too 
anxious to break off relations with India, whereas the Soviet Union is striving to 
preserve the peace, to play the part of mediator, and to restore normal relations 
between these two countries. Furthermore, the problem of the border provinces 
has once again been brought to the fore by the events in Tibet. This serves in 
turn to emphasize the possibility of a split between the USSR and China. Official 
statements on friendship and mutual trust cannot conceal the dangers inherent 
in the present situation. K. Alexandrov 


Soviet Society 


The New Fundamental Principles of Soviet Criminal 
Legislation — 


On December 25, 1958, the Supreme Soviet: of the USSR ratified a law on the 
“New Fundamental Principles of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the 
Union Republics” to replace the principles originally ratified by the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR on October 31, 1924. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has been given the task of determining in which 
order the new Principles are to come into force and of confirming the list of acts 
accordingly outdated, while the Supreme Soviets of the union republics are to 
bring their legislation into line with the Principles (Articles 3 and 4). The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR has, on the basis of Article 14 of the Constitution of the 
USSR, always had the exclusive right to issue such principles governing legisla- 
tion for the USSR as a whole and for the individual union republics. The next 
step will accordingly be the issue of new criminal codes by the republics in the 
near future. Those presently in use in the USSR were issued more than thirty 
years ago and were all based on the “Fundamental Principles of Criminal Legis- 
lation of the USSR and the Union Republics” of October 31, 1924.* They repre- 
sented the first legislative steps taken by the Soviet government in the field of 
criminal law and applied to all the union republics. Prior to their publication, 
the criminal codes of the individual republics were based on the regulations 
in force in the republic in question. 

The last thirty-four years have seen considerable amendments in the original 
Principles, a fact which must be borne in mind when comparing them with the 
new ones. The supreme legislative body in the USSR, the Supreme Soviet, was 


* The criminal codes of the RSFSR, Ukrainan, Uzbek, Azerbaidzhan, Armenian, and Turkmen 
SSR’s were issued in 1927; those of the Belorussian and Georgian SSR’s in 1928; that of the Tadzhik 
SSR in 1935. The Kirgiz, Kazakh, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian SSR’s came under the RSFSR, 
and the Moldavian SSR under the Ukrainian SSR. 
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also responsible for the laws on state crimes, counterrevolutionary acts, for 
example, and military crimes. These laws were issued in 1924 and were incor- 
porated into the first union republic criminal codes, without any amendments 
being made in them whatsoever. In like manner, the Supreme Soviet ratified on 
December 25, 1958 a law “On Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes.” The 
latter consists of two sections, the first entitled “Particularly Dangerous State 
Crimes,” which deals with counterrevolutionary crimes (Article 58 of the Crimi- 
nal Code of the RSFSR), and the second “Other State Crimes,” that is, armed 
robbery, smuggling, rioting, counterfeiting, violation of national and racial 
equality, and so on. A further law passed was that “On Criminal Responsibility 
for Military Crimes” (Article 193 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR). These laws 
are to be incorporated in their present form into the union republic criminal codes. 


The Fundamental Principles of 1924 were worded very generally, and, from 
a purely legal standpoint, were extremely incomplete. The new Principles have 
now rectified the situation. The draft laws were published as early as June 1958 
in the legal journals Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 
Sovetskaya Yustitstya, and Byulleten Verkbounoge Suda SSSR, and were the subject 
of considerable discussion before the final Principles were ratified. Chairman of 
the Commission for Legislative Proposals of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR D. S. Polyansky began his report at the Supreme 
Soviet session of December 25, 1958 with the statement that the new laws were 
destined to play an important role in the consolidation of socialist legality and law 
and order in the USSR. He particularly stressed the fact that the Party Central 
Committee has recently been paying considerable attention to problems of Soviet 
legislation. This statement would seem to indicate that the new legislative meas- 
ures ate mainly aimed at creating the conditions essential for the successful’ 
fulfillment of the new Seven-Year Plan- (1959—65). 


An analysis of the new Fundamental Principles and a comparison with those 
of 1924 will first of all reveal that the principle of analogy, one of the funda- 
mentals of Soviet criminal legislation to date, has been abolished. Section 2 of the 
Fundamental Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and oe Union 
Republics of 1924 stated: 


If acts dangerous to society are not directly dealt with in the Criminal legis- 
lation, ... then the limits of responsibility and also measures of social defense are 
determined by the court by analogy with those articles of the criminal codes which 
deal with crimes similar in importance and nature. 


This principle remained in force until December 25, 1958, withdut any 
amendments being made, and was included in all the union republic criminal 
codes. It meant in practice that any act, or even failure to act, on the’part of 
either a Soviet citizen or a foreigner, could, if considered socially dangerous by 
Soviet legal organs, be declared a crime and punished in accordance with the most 
appropriate article of the criminal code, irrespective as to whether the articles of 
the criminal code in question dealt directly with such a crime or not. One result 
of the application of the principie of analogy was that a crime came to mean not 
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something explicitly forbidden by the law, but everything which was not per- 
mitted by it. The principle was in fact a very convenient means for the authorities 
of removing either potentially dangerous or simply unwelcome elements from 
the Party’s standpoint. It was also particularly convenient for routine, widespread 
punitive measures against any particular social group in the USSR. Great use 
was made of this principle of analogy as a means of extrajudicial punishment, in 
particular by the OGPU and Special Section of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
These organs condemned persons in accordance with Articles 58 (counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes) and 35 (socially dangerous elements) of the Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR, without ever preferring concrete accusations. The application of the 
principle was facilitated mainly by the fact that the criminal codes in existence in 
the USSR, in comparison with those in the non-Communist world or in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, made very little attempt to go into details and to list all the 
types of crimes covered by the articles in question. It must here be pointed out 
that great influence had been exerted during the drafting of the criminal and 
criminal procedural codes of the USSR by the theory that the state would in- 
evitably wither away as Communism drew nearer and that crime, a “relic of 
capitalism,” would disappear. 


In the 1930’s and 1940’s, frequent attempts were made to bring the criminal 
codes up to date in accordance with the evolution of the Soviet state. Various 
draft codes were compiled, published, and discussed, but nothing ever came of 
them. Soviet criminal legislation continued to take the form of the publication of 
extraordinary, all-union laws, which gradually came to replace whole sections of 
the union republic criminal codes. At first, the new laws were sometimes in- 
corporated into the union republic codes, as, for example, a decree of the Central 
Executive Committee on treason and another making abortion illegal. This 
practice was, however, discontinued and the new laws functioned as extra- 
ordinary ones, at all-union level. The corresponding articles of the union republic 
criminal codes which they replaced were preserved solely for propaganda pur- 
poses, since the laws actually applied were far severer. Furthermore, the new laws 
were often very generally worded, far more so than the articles in the union 
republic criminal codes which they replaced. One such example is a decree of the 
Central Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissars of August 7, 
1932, which gradually came to take the place of almost all the sections of the 
criminal code dealing with crimes involving state or public property. 


After Stalin’s death the Party Central Committee found itself compelled to 
abolish, on September 1, 1953, the Special Section of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the USSR, although the fact was never officially made public, and to 
state that sentence must be passed by a court. At present a campaign is being 
waged in the USSR to develop and consolidate the so-called principle of “socialist 
legality,” which, according to the Soviet leaders, was violated and distorted 
-during the period of the cult of the individual. The Soviet leaders were also faced 
with the task of making Soviet criminal legislation ressemble, at least outwardly, 
similar legislation in the non-Communist world. One of their first steps in this 
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direction was the abolition at the December 1958 Supreme Soviet session of the 
principle of analogy. Article 3 of the new Fundamental Principles, “On Criminal 
Responsibility,” points out that 


only a person guilty of having committed a crime, that is, a person who has delib- 
erately or inadvertently committed an act dangerous to society which is dealt 
with in the criminal code, is liable to legal proceedings and punishment. 


The next step must now be the publication of new criminal codes listing the 
various crimes envisaged in this statement. 

Soviet criminal legislation has the choice of two paths. First, it can declare 
socially dangerous, that is, criminal, acts which are a violation of normal standards 
of human behavior and thus approximate Soviet criminal law to that of the non- 
Communist world. Second, it can list in the new union republic criminal codes 
those acts which are considered crimes in the conditions existing in the USSR, 
that is, embark on a course of preserving and legalizing the methods of dealing 
with crime which have been in existence in the USSR for the last forty years. The 
recent laws on state and military crimes give a good idea as to which path the 
Soviets have chosen, The new law “On Criminal Responsibility for Crimes 
Committed Against the State” is intended to replace the law “On State Crimes— 
Counterrevolutionary Crimes and Particularly Dangerous Crimes Against the 
System of Government,” which has been in force since 1927. The new version 
of the article on high treason—Articles 1 (1) and 1 (2) of the former law on state 
crimes—includes the refusal by Soviet citizens‘abroad to return to the USSR. The 
conclusion which can be drawn here is that the new criminal codes will either 
contain far more articles listing crimes than was the case earlier, or else will be as 
vaguely worded as possible in order to offset the abolition of the principle of 
analogy. 

Extremely important is the statement that “punishment can only be applied 
after sentence by a court” (Article 3, Section 2). Presumably the law “On the 
Intensification of the Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical Elements,” which 
was ratified in the Uzbek, Turkmen, Latvian, Kazakh, Azerbaidzhan, ‘Tadzhik, 
and Armenian SSR’s in 1957 and 1958 and involved extrajudicial measures 
empowering citizens’ assemblies to pass sentence of from two to five years’ 
forced labor, will now be abolished. On January 15, 1959, however, a similar law 
was passed in the Kirgiz SSR—a clear enough indication that the Party Central 
Committee has no intention of respecting the new criminal codes. The next step 
of importance was the introduction of new rules on the criminal responsibility 
of minors. Article 10 of the new Fundamental Principles fixes the age at which 
persons are to be held responsible for their acts at 16 years. The exceptions are 
murder, assault, rape, armed robbery, theft, extreme cases of hooliganism, willful 
destruction or damage to state, public, or personal property, and other acts, such 
as causing a train crash. Here the age limit is fixed at 14 years. The new laws 
replace in particular a decree of April 7, 1935, which established an age of 12 years 
for theft, rape, assault, maiming, murder, or attempted murder; and one of 
December 10, 1940 on criminal responsibility for acts likely to cause a train crash, 
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also 12 years. A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of 
May 31, 1941, fixing criminal responsibility for all other crimes committed by 
minors not provided for in the laws of April 7, 1935 and December 10, 1940 at 
14 years, is also no longer in force. 


The new laws have reduced considerably the severity of the earlier laws, but 
have not entailed a return to those in force prior to 1935. Prior to April 7, 1935, 
Article 8 of the Fundamental Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR 
and the Union Republics had laid down that only persons 16 years old and above 
could be held responsible for their actions and that minors under the age of 16 
could not receive more than two thirds of the sentence which would have been 
passed on an adult, and in any case not more than one half of the maximum 
possible sentence envisaged by the corresponding article of the criminal code. 
The Soviets cannot return to the mild pre-1935 laws today because juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase in the USSR, in complete contradiction to the Party’s 
assertion that it is a social phenomenon foreign to present-day Soviet society, 
a relic of pre-Revolutionary Russia. 


The new Principles of 1958 have increased the maximum sentence from 10 
to 15 years, a fact of extreme importance, despite the reservation that such a 
severe sentence is intended only for extremely serious crimes or for second 
offenders. The laws in existence up to 1935 envisaged a maximum period of 
10 years. On October 2, 1937, a decree of the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR introduced a sentence of 25 years for espionage, wrecking, and sabotage 
on the basis of Article 58 (1a, 6, 7, and 9) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR. 
A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of May 26, 1947, 
“On the Abolition of the Death Penalty,” replaced the death penalty in peace 
time with a term of 25 years’ imprisonment. :Further decrees of June 4, 1947, 
“On Criminal Responsibility for the Misappropriation of State and Public Prop- 
erty” and “On Increased Protection of Citizens’ Personal Property,” introduced 
sentences of up to 25 years and 20 years respectively; a decree of June 9, 1947, 
“On Responsibility for the Divulging of State Secrets and the Loss of Docu- 
ments Containing State Secrets,” fixed a term of imprisonment of up to 25 years, 
while that “Qn Increased Criminal Responsibility for Rape” provided for a 
sentence of up to 20 years. For all other crimes the term of imprisonment was not 
to exceed 10 years. It thus follows that some sentences have now been reduced 
from 20-25 years to 15, while others have been raised from 10 to 15 years, In- 
structions in the new Principles to the effect that sentences for some types of 
crimes dre to be fixed at up to 15 years are of interest because all the laws passed 
between 1937 and 1949 providing for sentences of more than 10 years were 
extraordinary laws contradicting Article 18 of the old Fundamental Principles of 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics, which stated that 
sentences were to be fixed at from one to ten years. The conclusion which can 
be drawn is that crimes which earlier were punishable with sentences of 10 years 
are nowadays extremely commonplace in the USSR and the Soviet leaders have 
accordingly decided to raise the sentence to 15 years. 
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The new Principles, like their predecessors, also make provisions for the use 
of the death penalty. The latter cannot be passed on minors under the age of 
18 years at the moment when they committed the crime and on women pregnant 
either when they committed the crime, when the sentence is due to be passed, or 
catried out. The new version of the law is thus more precise than the earlier one 
which restricted itself to the observation that persons under the age of 18 years 
and pregnant women could not be shot. The new laws have also made some 
amendments in the regulations on deportation and temporary banishment from 
one’s place of residence (Article 24). Once again, persons under the age of 18 years 
at the time of committing a crime cannot be deported or temporarily banished, 
while pregnant women and women with dependent children up to the age of 
8 years cannot be deported. The new laws do not contain a section on exile from 
the USSR, as was the case earlier; such a measure has, however, not been applied 
since the 1920's. 

Article 44 of the Principles on parole and alleviation of sentence states that 
persons sentenced to imprisonment, corrective labor, deportation, or temporary 
banishment, whose conduct has been exemplary and who have worked diligently, 
may, providing they have served at least one half of their sentence, be condition- 
ally released or transferred to lighter work. Other supplementary punishment, 
such as being barred from certain positions or activities, may also be cancelled. 
The reservations here are: i 


1. Persons sentenced for “particularly dangerous state crimes (counterrevo- 
lutionary)” and also for other serious crimes may be granted conditional release 
and have that part of their sentence yet to be served replaced by a more lenient 
form of punishment if they have served not less than two thirds of their original 
sentence. 

2. Conditional release and alleviation of sentence do not apply to second 
offenders. 

3. Persons under the age of 18 years may be granted conditional release if they 
have served not less than one third of the original sentence. 


It should be added here that conditional release was introduced in the very 
first years of Soviet rule and granted both by courts and by local pgison or camp 
authorities. In 1934, it was abolished, only to be reintroduced on July 14, 1954. 
The decree did not, however, indicate which organ was to grant such release—the 
courts or the local prison authorities. Information given at the session of the 
Suprerne Soviet of December 25, 1958 by Procurator General of the USSR 
R. A. Rudenko revealed that conditional release was until recently granted by the 
local prison authorities on the basis of the actual number of days worked by a 
prisoner. He also pointed out that a new decree on the MVD corrective labor 
camps and prisons had been ratified. It is to put an end to the “vicious” practice of 
calculating the days worked by a prisoner before granting premature release. From 
now on the courts are to be the only bodies permitted to authorize release before 
completion of sentence, while a fixed period now has to be served—one half or 
two thirds of the original sentence, as the case may be. The new Principles thus 
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make the regulations for conditional release considerably stricter than was the 
case earlier, not only in the period prior to 1935, but also in comparison with the 
law of July 14, 1954. This in turn points to a growth in crime in the USSR. The 
Soviet leaders are furthermore presently compelled to mobilize the whole popu- 
lation in order to meet the new planned targets. They have accordingly introduced 
heavier sentences for crime, while still preserving a facade of legality. 


Y. P. Mironenko 


Domestic Affairs 


Soviet Housing Construction 


On January 16, 1959, Pravda published a report of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the USSR. entitled “The Results of the Fulfillment of the State 
Plan for the Development of the Soviet Economy in 1958.” It stated that in 
cities, urban-type settlements, machine-tractor stations, repair and tractor stations, 
sovkhozes, and timber industry enterprises, state and private funds and state 
credit had provided in 1958 about 58,000,000 square meters of living space for 
the population. In addition, 700,000 dwellings had been built by kolkhozniks and 
other rural dwellers. It was further pointed out that the 1958 volume of housing 
construction had exceeded that of 1957.* However, neither the report nor other 
Soviet sources attempted to give any indication as to how many apartments had 
been built in urban areas or as to how much living space was provided last year 
in rural areas. Without such data it is, of course, difficult to calculate the average 
apartment space, or to compare the amount of housing construction in the USSR 
with that in the West. Nonetheless, some form of comparison can be attempted. 

The West German press, for example, has reported that in 1958 approximately 
530,000 dwellings were built in West Germany, including West Berlin. The 
average atea of each dwelling was approximately 70 square meters, giving a 
total area for the year of 37,100,000 square meters.1 The population of the 
country in 1956 was 51,600,000.2 Therefore, the per capita average was 0.72 square 
meters of living space, or 103 apartments for every 10,000 inhabitants. The 
dwellings built in the USSR in rural areas comprise mainly extremely modest 
apartments or houses, with, as a rule, an area of not more than 40—45 square 
meters. Assuming an average area of 50 square meters, rural building accordingly 
accounted in 1958 for some 35,000,000 square meters. Thus, a total area of about 
103,000,000 square meters was provided in the year. With a population of 
200,200,000 in 1956, this gives a per capita average of 0.51 square meters of 
living space, a much lower figure than the corresponding one for West Germany. 


* See also Bullstis, Munich, No. 1 (1959), pp. 31—37. 

1 Ssddetsehe Zeitung, Munich, January 10—11, 1959. 

3 Statistisches Jabrbuch fär die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1957, Wiesbaden, 1957, p. 33. 

3 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR 9 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbepodnik (The Ne Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 17. 
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According to Soviet data, a total area of 350,000,000 square meters of dwelling 
space was made available in urban areas and approximately 4,500,000 dwellings 
were built in rural areas over the period 1949-58.4 Assuming an average area 
of 50 square meters pet dwelling and a total area of 225,000,000 square meters, 
approximately 575,000,000 square meters of housing were built in the period. 
With the 200,200,000 population’ of the USSR in 1956, this gives 2.88 square 
meters per capita. During the last ten years 4,700,000 new dwellings were erected _ 
in West Germany, including West Berlin.’ Even if their average area is assumed 
to be 60 square meters, and not 70 as indicated above, a figure of 5.47 square 
meters of living space per capita is obtained, almost double the Soviet figure 
over the same period. 


In the December 1958 issue of the Monthly Bulletin if Statistics, published by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, data is given on housing construction 
in the United States. They pertain only to housing construction in cities and 
cover only the first ten months of 1958. Although incomplete, these data give 
a‘ sufficiently clear picture of the situation in the United States, and show that 
about 1,200,000 new dwellings were constructed in American cities in 1958,6 
The average living space in the United States exceeds that in West Germany. 
In the 218,600 one-family houses offered for sale in 1956, the average floor space 
was 1,230 square feet, or approximately 113 square meters.” As the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1957, published by the Department of Commerce, | 
shows, almost all American apartments have from three to six rooms, and the 
avetage is approximately 4.6 rooms.® In other words, average floor space, and 
not just living space, cannot be less than 100 square meters. This means that at 
least 100,000,000 square meters of new living space were built for the urban and 
suburban population alone in the United States in-1958. This is considerably 
more than was provided for the urban population of the USSR in the record year 
of 1958. In 37 states alone of the United States, 80,100,000 square meters of living 
space were provided in 1954; 93,100,000 in 1955; and 86,800,000 in 1956. Thus 
even today, when many more new dwellings are being built in the USSR than 
` in former years, the Soviet Union is nevertheless still lagging far behind such 
Western countries as the United States and West Germany. According to the 
West German housing census of September 25, 1956, a populatiog of 50,070,000 
in West Germany, including West Berlin, had at its disposal 51,140,000 rooms.1° 
In America there is enough living accommodation available to provide more than 
80% of the population with one room per person." In the Soviet Union, even 


4 Ibid., p. 176; Prasda, January 27, 1958 and January 16, 1959, 

8 Statistisches Jabrbuch fur dis Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1958, Wiesbaden, 1958, p. 225; "Seiddentoce 
Zeitung, op. cit. 

© Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, New York, No. 12 (1958), pp. 72—73. 

7 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, Washington, 1958, p. 768. 

8 Ibid., p. 775. 

° Ibid., p. 759. 

10 Statistisches Jahrbuch fär die Bundesrepeblik Deutschland 1958, op. cit., p. 231. 

11 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, op. cit., p. T15. ` 
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according to official data, one person has an average of no more than 7.7 square 
meters of living space,!* and in reality often far less. 

According to the magazine Pianovoe kbozyaistvo, an average of 12 apartments 
were built for every 1,000 inhabitants of Moscow in 1957.18 A total of 1,810,000 
square meters of living space was made available.14 On April 1, 1956, the popula- 
tion of the city was given as approximately 4,900,000,15 but it was in reality 
considerably more. -The average size of the apartments constructed in Moscow 
in 1957 was not more than 30.9 square meters. From this it can be seen that any 
attempt to compare the scale of housing construction in the USSR with that in 
the West on the basis of data on the average number of apartments built per 
1,000 inhabitants,-one such attempt was made by Khrushchev at a meeting 
in the Moscow Kalinin Electoral District!4-can be extremely misleading and 
give an extremely false picture of the amount of housing construction carried 
out in the USSR. 


In conclusion, it must be pointed out that building costs in the USSR are 
considerably higher than in the West. In the United States, the above-mentioned 
86,800,000 square meters of living space built in 1956 cost $9.826 billion, or 
$113 per square meter.1? In West Germany in 1958, 530,000 dwellings with a 
total area of 37,100,000 square meters cost about 12 billion West German Marks, 
or 350 Marks per square meter.1§ In the Soviet Union, according to Planovos 
khozyaisivo, the average cost of one square meter was 1,410 rubles in 1956, and 
1,397 in 1957.19 In many cases it was even higher.®° S. Wolk 





18 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky oxbagodnik, op. cit., pp. 17 and 177. 
18 Planovos kbaxyaistvo, No. 5 (1958), p. 36. 

14 Pravda, March 11, 1958. 

18 Narodnos khoxyaisivo SSSR v 1956 goda : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 30. 

18 Pravda, March 15, 1958, 

1? Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, op. cit., p. 759. 

18 Suddentsche Zeitung, op. cit. 

18 Planoves khozyaisivo, op. cit., p. 29. 

30 Bulletin, op. cit., p. 33. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committe of the Commemist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 4, 1959 


Issue No. 4 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist continues the theme of 
the Twenty-first Party Congress and the new plan, a subject already discussed at 
great length in earlier issues this year. ‘The editorial, “Mass Political Work on a 
Level with the Tasks of the Seven-Year Plan,” develops principles advanced at 
the Congress. The article’s main point is that improved work by the agitational 
groups will step up output and help to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan. Methods 
of stepping up such work similar to those used when Stalin was alive are 
recommended: - 

The Party organizations have begun to pay more attention to the training of Soviet 
people in work [habits]. . . . Inspections and...checks of the organization of wotk, 
state of places of work, and the use of equipment are being carried out on a much 
greater scale and much more skillfully. An important part is played here by... talks 
on production, meetings of workers and kolkhozniks, economic and production 
conferences, the mutual checking of the fulfillment of socialist obligations, and so on. 


The writer recommends that more outstanding workers and intellectuals, 
writers, artists, and so on, be recruited to work as agitators. 

V. Krestyaninov’s “The Trade Unions and the Development of the Creative 
Activity of the Masses” was written to mark the Thirteenth Trade Union Con- 
gress, held in Moscow on March 23 to 27, 1959. The author, the Chairman of 
the Moscow City Soviet of Trade Unions, writes about the trade-union active, 
whose members have the task of supervising work. In Moscow, alone, there are 
apparently about 704,000 persons in the local trade-union active. Of these, 
62,000 belong to factory and local committees, more than 91,000 to trade-union 
group organs. This control apparatus is intended to ensure that the Seven-Year 
Plan is fulfilled. Yet, in spite of such constant supervision and checks labor 
productivity is low in the USSR. 

S. Kheinman’s “Reserves for Increasing Labor Productivity in Industry” 
begins, in accordance with tradition, by announcing the successes achieved by 
Soviet industry. The author notes that output of metal per blast furnace has 
already outstripped that of the United States. It appears, however, that each 
furnace is worked by considerably more workers than is the case in America. 
Percentagewise, the figure is 10% more manpower per furnace. Further, for 
every 100 workers in the USSR, there are 127 auxiliary workers, a figure far in 
advance of the American. Turning to those factors which have a detrimental 
effect on labor productivity, the article insists that the number of such auxiliary 
workers be reduced in industry and suggests several ways of achieving this: by 
standardizing manufactured parts, the various types of machinery and equipment, 
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and the various types of technological processes in existence. There will as a 
result be less waste of manpower and productivity will rise. One fact has, 
however, been overlooked. Most machine tools presently in use in the USSR 
are obsolete and need more workers per machine than up-to-date machinery. 


Turning to problems of a theoretical nature, V. Skatershchikov’s “The Role 
of an Esthetic Education in the Formation of the New Man” discusses a phenom- 
enon which is constantly cropping up—the new Soviet man. Philosophical 
terminology is, however, interpreted quite arbitrarily. The writers takes, for 
example, concrete examples from Soviet life by way of illustration of philosophical 
concepts, thus giving the whole article a pseudophilosophical tone: 

Life itself has engendered such magnificent phenomena as, for example, the 

Communist labor brigades, the conscious and voluntary enrollment of youth in pro- 

duction and construction work, the epic of the development of the virgin lands. 


The author argues that everything in the Communist world is fine, and every- 
thing outside it awful. Attempting to distinguish between esthetic tastes and 
views, the writer makes the point that, while tastes may vary, views must coincide 
with those of the Party. Nonetheless, in spite of the attempts to praise the new 
man, the article is compelled to fall back on references to “capitalist relics,” 
which are applied to Soviet youth, although the latter has, by the way, not lived 
in a capitalist society. 

Of considerable interest is the section “Criticism and Bibliography,” which 
reviews two works by the Japanese philosopher Yanagid Kendzuro, The 
Evolution of My Philosophy and The Philosophy of Freedom, which were published 
in the USSR in 1957 and 1958 respectively. Kommunist has apparently discussed 
these works for the sole reason that the writer has now abandoned idealism 
in favor of materialism. A second review by A. Golot and B. Korolev is given 
over to Joseph M. Bochenski’s and Gerhart Niemeyer’s Handbuch des Welt- 
kommunismus, published in 1958. The editors of the book are particularly sharply 
attacked for their statement that “the Soviet Union is faced with a serious crisis.” 
Yet the only reply that Kommunist can find is to refer to the distant future: 

In 10—15 years, the Soviet Union will solve the fundamental economic task, the 
leading capitalist countries will be surpassed in output of industrial and agricultural 
products pet capita of population. In the Soviet Union, the highest standard of living 
and the shortest working day will be achieved. 

This is not the first occasion on which such promises have been made. They 
have been found regularly in the Soviet press over the last forty years. 

The test of this issue is mainly taken up with the complete text of the report 
read by Party First Secretary Gomulka at the Third Congress of the Polish United 
Workers Party. E. Kovalenko 
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Asien, Moskau und wir 
By Kraus MeunmT 
Published by Buropäiseber Bucbklsb, Stattgart-Zärich-Salzburg, 1958, 424 pp. 


Klaus Mehnert is one of the leading authorities on the Soviet Union and the 
countries of Asia. In his present book, he examines Asia’s relations with the USSR ~ 
- and Europe, in particular West Germany. The work is based mainly on material 
collated during the author’s travels in the East. This edition, the fifth in the com- 
paratively short period of two years, has been considerably expanded by the inclu- 
sion of much new material, in particular on China. Herr Mehnert sets out to portray 
“persons, forces, aspirations, slogans, and the weak sides governing the actions 
and reactions of the peoples of Asia,” and he accomplishes his task extremely 
well. Much space is given over to an analysis of Soviet influence in Asia, especially 
to its increase since 1955. Khrushchev’s policy in Asia is regarded as far more 
dangerous than that of his predecessor Stalin. In the latter’s time, the Soviet 
Communist Party was mainly interested in Europe, while underground activity 
in Asia was best seen in China, which had a large and influential Communist 
party. Stalin’s successors are, on the other hand, chiefly interested in Asia and 
have been rather successful in exploiting the mistakes made by the West in that 
part of the world. Soviet penetration has furthermore been facilitated by the fact 
that Europe is presently reaping the fruits of its colonial policy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Communist penetration in Asia is extremely subtle: 
The Soviet leaders have outwardly abandoned attempts at direct Communization. 
This is not to say. that they do not support the Asian Communist parties, but 
rather that they are not relying too much on them. Today, the main goal of Soviet 
policy in Asia is the neutralization of the Asian countries and the arousing of 
sympathy for the Soviet system. 


` The author gives a detailed analysis of the domestic and foreign political 
situation of most of the Asian countries. He primarily dwells on the need to develop 
these countries and on their desire to do something about this situation, irrespec- 
tive of the costs and means used. As a result, Western socialism is regarded by 
many Asian intellectuals as the solution to all their problems and as capable of 
accomplishing wonders in the field of industrial development. A$ pointed out, 
it must not be forgotten that, although such attitudes are found almost exclusively 
among the intellectuals, the latter play an important role in their respective coun- 
tries. The prosocialist attitudes of Asian intellectuals also make it easier for them 
to find a common language with the Communists and to come under their in- 
fluence. The problem of the Asian intelligentsia is discussed with great care and 
insight. A further feature of the Asian intellectual is that he is a déraciné. Thou- 
sands of Asian students receive their education in foreign countriés. Then they 
return home, hoping to use their learning as a means of helping their people. 
Disillusionment soon sets in. They are accustomed to the higher standard of 
living abroad, while at home they come up against religious and class boundaries. 
Their native culture and civilization are as alien to them as those which they have 
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studied in the West. Hence, they begin to feel “superfluous.” The next, easy step 
is opposition to theit own people and native customs. In this manner there arises, 
on the one hand, a dislike for everything Western, and the West is held to blame 
for the fact that they cannot fit in and settle down in their native land. On the 
other, they become dissatisfied with their own government which is regarded as 
not radical enough. 


Communist propaganda offers this intelligentsia Marxism as a way out of 
such a situation. The most attractive feature in Marxism is the assertion that 
history is governed by immutable laws. The view that society develops from 
slavery via feudalism and capitalism to a Communist society gives birth in Asian 
intellectuals to the hope that their country too has a prosperous future in store for 
it. There follows an analysis of the propaganda and diplomatic methods used by 
the Soviets in Asia. Despite its increase since 1955, Soviet economic aid still lags 
far behind that of the West. Nevertheless, the Asian peoples are kept well informed 
about such aid, while remaining more or less in the dark about that provided by 
the West. In this connection, the author notes that the economic system in exist- 
ence in the USSR is of great assistance to Soviet penetration. It enables the Soviet 
Union to buy raw materials in Asia at fixed prices, while Western businessmen 
and governments are compelled to take into account prices on the world market 
when making purchases, not to mention the needs of their own industries. They 
cannot, for example, permit themselves the luxury of buying raw materials for 
which they have no real use. 


The Soviet “cultural offensive” also plays its part and must be seen as an 
extremely subtle form of propaganda. Moscow is well aware that it is not enough 
to send cultural delegations, theatrical troupes, and the like to the Asian countries. 
The latter must in turn be given an opportunity to present their cultural achieve- 
ments in the Soviet Union. A visit by an Indian dance ensemble, or an Indonesian 
theatrical company, or the showing of a Burmese motion picture is a good way of 
currying favor among the Asian peoples. Here, the Soviet government is aided 
by the fact that the Soviet man on the street has a natural interest in all things 
foreign. Nor is literature forgotten. Every year the Soviet Union publishes for 
domestic consumption hundreds of translations of Asian literary works. While 
the West virtually ignores the literary output of the Asian countries, Soviet 
critics are only too anxious to discuss it. Essays appear in Pravda, Izvestia, and 
other Soviet papers on, say, the literature of Afghanistan, and dozens of con- 
temporary Afghan writers are mentioned by name. Although such discussions 
usually -center around the problem as to whether a writer can be regarded as 
“progressive” or not, their propaganda value is by no means diminished. If 
honored with praise by Soviet critics, an Afghan, Indian, Burmese, or Indonesian 
writer generally goes to great lengths to show that he is “progressive” and he can 
all too easily slip into the “‘socialist camp.” 


Communist propaganda in Asia is also rendered much assistance by the fact 
that China enjoys great influence in certain Asian circles. Many Asians are, as the 
author shows, impressed by the broad program of industrialization in which 
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Communist China is presently engaged. The problem arises here as to whether the 
parallel activity of two leading Communist countries may lead to a clash between 
them. Herr Mehnert states quite correctly that the ties binding China and the Soviet 
Union are much stronger than the disagreements which could lead to a split. 
A common goal and common plans compel both nations to compromise and to 
avoid any open clash. Differences are generally resolved in secret and the researcher 
in the non-Communist world often has to guess at the form taken by them. One 
extremely important point brought out is that in Stalin’s time the Soviet Com- 
munist Party attempted to draw the Asian countries into its orbit, to conclude 
military pacts with them, and to push them out onto the international scene. 
Khrushchev has abandoned such tactics and gained considerable advantages. 
While the West still clings to the idea of military blocs in Asia, a pact with India, 
for example, the Soviet government has contented itself with the attempt to 
neutralize the Asian countries. This is, of course, only the first, immediate goal, 
which will probably be followed by a campaign to include Asia in the Communist 
bloc. However, for the time being the USSR is satished with its policy of 
neutralization. 


The majority of the Asian countries are faced with the problem of industriali- 
zation, which has to be carried through under the most difficult conditions. Every 
shift in the balance of power on the foreign political scene may disrupt these plans. 
Moreover, there is still a strong dislike of the “imperialist” countries in Asia. The 
Asian intellectual is not very well informed about the democratic state systems 
in existence in the West, while the dictatorial and imperialistic Communist plans 
are carefully doctored before being served up. The Asian people are in general not 
at all aware of the developments in the Soviet Union and the other Communist 
countries. The Soviets arouse most sympathy with their peace campaign. While 
temporarily ceasing to draw Asia into its military bloc, the Soviet Union is 
emphasizing that it stands on the side of peace and that present world tension is the 
fault of the Western democracies. Yet another reason given for. the success of 
Communist propaganda in Asia is that Soviet citizens, accustomed as they are to a 
lower standard of living and shortage of consumer goods, adapt themselves much 
more easily to conditions in Asia. 


There are, however, factors working against Communism. ‘This became, in the 
author’s opinion, especially clear at the Bandung Conference, when the Ceylonese 
delegate spoke up against Communist colonialism and imperialism. It is significant 
that many Asian representatives supported this viewpoint and even more so if one 
remembers that nobody, not even the Communist Chinese delegate, opposed him. 
The then Prime Minister of Ceylon Sir John Kotelawala stated that the struggle 
of the Asian countries against colonialism must not be carried out on one front 
alone. He referred to the countries of Eastern Europe as Communist colonies. ‘The 
author believes that this statement marks a turning point in Asian policy and 
feelings. Until very recently there was no fear of “Communist imperialism.” 
Now, however, this fear is beginning to come to the fore. Soviet pressure on Iran, 
the Chinese occupation of Tibet, and the persistent uprisings there have helped to 
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put the Asian peoples and their political leaders on their guard, Unfortunately, 
the author was unable to make use of the anti-Communist articles written by 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru after the completion of the present work. These 
articles reinforce the book’s thesis that a change is taking place in the psychological 
atmosphere in Asia. The increase in antireligious propaganda in the USSR, the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, and other symptoms of a revival of 
Stalinism have led to many Asian intellectuals abandoning Communist ideas. The 
author justly concludes that this fact affords the West new opportunities to 
increase its influence among the neutral countries of Asia. West Germany, for 
example, enjoys considerable popularity and favor in certain Asian circles and 
could play a major role here. The West German “economic miracle” has long been 
of interest to Asian intellectuals. Moreover, Germany no longer has any colonies, 
and hence is not regarded as an “imperialist” country. This gives this country a 
special place in the struggle to revive Western influence in the Asian continent. 

The author calls for a reevaluation of Western policy in Asia. Today Asia is a 
poverty-stricken area in which Communism can easily take root. The elimination 
of such poverty ought to be the first goal of the West. Otherwise, the threat of 
Communism will become extremely dangerous. The Communists realize this. 
Hence, any new Western initiative in Asia deeply disturbs them. ‘The author has 
analyzed the various problems with great insight, and his criticism of the West’s 
Asian policy is that of a friend. As an examination of the whole complex of Asian 
problems, this book is one of the best works to appear in Europe during the last 
ten years, and one can only deplore the fact that to date it has been published only 


in German. G. Andrianov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovitt Press and Radio) 


April 1959 


1 All-Russian conference of faculty heads of 
teachers training colleges ends in Moscow. 

Report published of departure for Calcutta 
from Moscow of Soviet delegation to partici- 
pate in the conference of the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Afroasian Countries. 

Session on the coordination of the work of 
the union republic academies of sciences and 
branches of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR ends. 

Soviet notes to the East and West German 
governments on the convocation of 2 foreign 
ministers conference on the Berlin question 
in Geneva published. 

Report published of departure for Calcutta 
from Moscow of delegation of the Soviet 
Committee for the Solidarity of the Afroasian 
Countries. 

Report published of death of member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR G. M. 
Kerzhizhenovsky. 

North Viet Nam Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 

Program of Soviet—Yugoslav cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Belgrade. 


2 Khrushchev’s reply to letter of the All-Union 
Peace Council on the Geneva conference on 
the cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Anglo-Soviet agreement on exchange of 
book and periodicals exhibitions signed. 


3 The Iranian and Ethiopian ambassadors arrive 
in Moscow. 

Agreement reached in Moscow on Soviet 
economic and technical aid to Albania. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet 
technical aid to Poland. 

‘The Chairman of the Presidium of the North 
Korean Supreme People’s Assembly arrives in 
Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR I. S. Koditsa receives the Chairman 
of the Presidium of the North Korean Su- 
preme People’s Assembly. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the North 
Korean Supreme People’s Assembly. 
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4 New regulations for admission to the higher 


educational establishments published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Premier Nkrumah on the second anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Republic of 
Ghana published. 

Telegram of congratulations from Khrush- 
chev and Voroshilov to the Hungarian govern- 
ment on the Hungarian national holiday pub- 
lished. 

Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR 
N. S. Patolichev receives the Deputy Chair- 
man of the Albanian Council of Ministers. 

Soviet—Finnish fishing and seal-hunting 
agreement comes into force. 


5 New regulations for admission to higher edu- 


cational correspondence and evening courses 
published. 


6 Soviet note to the US government on the 


infringement of the flight ceiling in the air 
corridor between West Germany and West 


Berlin published. 

Eleventh anniversary of Soviet—Fionish 
friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid pact 
celebrated. 

Albanian government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 

Rumanian youth delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


7 New regulations for admission to the indus- 


trial training schools (tekhnikum) published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR reorganizes the banks for long-term 
investments. 

Khrushchev receives the Afghan Ambagsa- 
dor in Yalta. 

TASS statement on SEATO session pub- 
lished. 

Bolshoi Theater group leaves Moscow for 
guest performances in the US. 

Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by I. A. Kairov returns to Mos- 
cow from Nice. 

Gromyko receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 


8 First Congress of Turkmen Art and Literary 
Figures begins in Ashkhabad. 

Agreement on cultural cooperation in 1959 
signed in Moscow between the Union of 
Soviet Friendship Societies and the Society 
for Hungartan—Soviet Friendship. 


9 Soviet proposals to the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe published. 
Republic conference on questions of ideo- 
logical work ends in Baku. 
Plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 


10 Khrushchev’s replies to Pravda questions on 
Eisenhower’s speech in Pennsylvania pub- 
lished. 

Delegation of the Soviet—Belgian Friend- 
ship Society leaves Moscow for Belgium. 

Khrushchev receives the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the North Korean Supreme 
People’s Assembly in Sochi. 

The Ethiopian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USS. 
J. I. Paleckis. © 5 


11 Report published of signing of agreement be- 
tween Soviet and Indian cooperatives and a 
contract on trade in Delhi. 

Second all-union motion picture festival 
begins in Kiev. 

Gromyko receives the Iranian Ambassador. 

Hungarian Party and government delega- 
tion headed by Premier Münnich arrives in 
Moscow. 


12 Party Central Committee appeals for May 1 
published. 
Hungarian Party and government delega- 
tion leaves Moscow for home. 


13 Fourth All-U: Congress of the Soviet Red 
Cross and Creacent Societies begins in 
Moscow, 

Protocol of agreement on a Soviet loan to 
Finland ratified in Moscow. 

Statement of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR on the three-power talks on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee, 


14 First session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 
Delegation of Soviet church officials headed 
by the Metropolitan of Minsk and Belorussia 
Pitirim leaves Moscow for Prague. 
) 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration “On the Results of the Ful- 
fillment of the State Plan for Soviet Industry 
in the First Quarter of 1959.” 


15 First session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR, fifth convocation, begins in 
Kiev. 

16 Fourth All-Union Congress of the Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies sends in 
Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR S. A. 
Borisov leaves Moscow for Geneva to par- 
ticipate in a session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


17 All-union conference on transportation con- 
struction begins in Moscow. 
The Iranian Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Deputy Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR J. L 
Paleckis. 
USSR—Iceland Society fonnded in Moscow. 
Communiqué of exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet—Iranian agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation published. 


18 The Chairman of the Presidium of the North 
Korean Supreme People’s Assembly leaves 
Moscow for home. 


20 Soviet note to the Norwegian government on 
statement by Norwegian Minister of Defense 
Nils Handal on the storage in Norway of arms 
for West Germany published. 


"21 Delegation of editors of West German socialist 


newspapers arrives in Moscow. 


22 Soviet note to the West German government 
on the arming of West Germany with atomic 
weapons published. 

Report published of the award of the Lenin 
prizes for science, technology, literature, and 
art. 

Mikoyan receives British Conservative Party 
member Lord Harold Balfour. 


23 Session of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
of the USSR begins in Moscow. 
Association for Friendship with the Peoples 
of Africa founded in Moscow. 
Soviet Ambassador to the Republic of 
Guinea P. I. Gerasimov presents his creden- 
tials to President S¢kou Touré. 
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Governor of the Indian state Jammu and 
Kashmir Karan Singh, Indian public figare 
Sahib Singh Sokhey, and Professo- Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis arrive in Moscow from 
Delhi. 

Soviet note to the US government on a con- 
ference of foreign ministers in Geneva pub- 
lished. 


24 Chinese military delegation headed by Deputy 
Premier of the State Council Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai arrives in Moscow from Peiping. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov and De- 
puty Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR S. M. Arushanyan receive Karan 
Singh. 

Soviet—West German agreement >n. general 
questions of trade and navigation comes into 
force. 

The writers Kuo Mo-jo, Anna Seghers, and 
Louis Aragon arrive in Moscow. 

Congress o Ukrainian journalisss ends in 
Kiev. 

Protocol of Soviet—Afghan trad= turnover 
ratified in Kabul. 


25 Gromyko leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 

British scientist John Bernal arrives in 
Moscow. 

Party Central Committee greetings to the 
Central Committee of the Union o? Yugoslav 
Communists cn the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
published. 

Mikoyan receives Greek politichn S. Mar- 
kezinis. 


26 Khrushchev’s note to British Prime Minister 
Macmillan on the cessation of nuclear weapon. 
tests published. 


Report published Ey the Central Statistical 
Administretion “On the State of Livestock- 
breeding in the First Quarter of 1959.” 

Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on the 
resumption of the Geneva conference on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

The Afghan Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow. 


27 Frotacol of Sovier—Afghan trade turnover 
in 1959 signed in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Markezinis, 
29 Communiqué of conference of the Chinese 
and Warsaw Pact foreign ministers published. 
Gromyko returns to Moscow from Warsaw. 
Soviet note to the Italian government on the 
building of missile-leunching sites in Italy 
published. 
Khrushchev receives British Field Marshal 
Montgomery. 
Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 
Mikoyan receives British MP Sir Tom 
O’Brien. 


30 Note of the Ministry of Foreign Affaire of the 
USSR to the US embassy in Moscow on the 
use of the air corrido- between West Germany 
and West Berlin published. 





Changes and Appointments 

22 P. K. Ponomarenko released from his post as 
Ambassador to India in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

I. A. Benediktov appointed Ambassador to 

India. 

24 M.D. Sytenko appointed Ambassador to 
Ghana, 
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ARTICLES 


Berlin and Soviet Foreign Policy 
NIKOLAI GALAY 


Among the political events of the mid-twentieth century, it is difficult to find 
a more striking historical analogy than between the Berlin and Prague events. 
The former is, of course, the new Soviet attack on West Berlin. The latter took 
place some twenty years ago, when Hitler wrested the Sudetenland from Czecho- 
slovakia. The first point of similarity is that in both cases the acts of aggression 
were carried out by totalitarian regimes. The second is that both Hitler and 
Khrushchev claimed that their goals were limited. Hitler claimed only the Sude- 
tenland, and guaranteed Czech sovereignty; the Soviets have demanded that West 
Berlin be turned into a “free city” in the center of the Communist zone of Ger- 
many, and professed themselves ready to guarantee the independence and present 
political, social, and economic structure of the “free city.” The third point is that 
in both cases the initial, limited goal, apparently entailing no radical change in the 
balance of power in Europe, would, upon attainment, automatically open the way 
up for the implementation of new, more important aims. 


In the Sudetenland, Hitler’s annexation of this narrow border strip of the 
Bohemian quadrangle, the area which contained the fortifications protecting 
Czechoslovakia on three sides from envelopment by Hitler’s Reich, left the coun- 
try completely at the mercy of the enemy. The loss of the Sudetenland deprived 
Czechoslovakia of any means of protracted resistance against Germany, while 
France and Great Britain, the guarantors of her integrity, were unable to act, 
since they did not have a common border with Czechoslovakia. When, six months 
after the annexation of the Sudetenland, Hitler used the threat of military inter- 
vention to force Czech President Hacha to sign the act placing Czechoslovakia 
under German administration as a German protectorate, the West could do 
nothing more than protest in vain. The conversion of West Berlin into a free city 
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and the withdrawal of allied troops, that is, the city would be left with no guaran- 
tee that an attack by Soviet or East German forces or interference in the affairs of 
West Berlin on the part of the East German Communist regime would constitute 
an attack on the NATO forces, would open the door to the application of various 
methods by which it could be included in the German Democratic Republic. Such 
methods of aggression against West Berlin could be purely military—occupation 
by East German forces; diversiorary—the organization of disorders and uprisings 
in West Berlin via the infiltration of disguised Communist “fifth columnists”; or 
economic—gradual strangulation of West Berlin by cutting off links with West 
Germany. If the status of Berlin were changed, it would become completely 
dependent upon the good will of Moscow for its freedom, while the withdrawal . 
of the allied garrisons from the city would mean the end of automatic defense by 
NATO. Finally, just as the seizure of Czechoslovakia by Germany in 1939 left 
Hitler free to deal with Poland, so too the conversion of West Berlin into a free 
city might well open the way for Soviet pressure on West Germany and then on 
all the NATO countries, 


The fourth point is the striking similarity in the methods used when preparing 
for aggression. Numerous annexations preceded the events in Prague and Berlin 
and were, in both cases, preparation for much more, important steps. Thus, before 
Hitler’s move against Czechoslovakia, the Rhineland was occupied in 1935, and 
Germany’s defenses in the West against Czechoslovakia’s allies thereby con- 
solidated; in 1938, the Anschluss with Austria took place, and Czechoslovakia 
found itself flanked on three sides by Germany; simultaneously, Hitler built up 
the means of aggression—powerful, maneuverable armed units, ready for swift 
action, which by their very presence gave great weight to Hitler’s demands in 
these limited local conflicts. Moscow’s present offensive against Berlin has also 
been preceded by a great many Communist acts of aggression: the Communization 
of the satellites; the creation and arming of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic; and the intensive development of the military apparatus of aggression— 
the Soviet armed forces would be superior to those of the West in any local con- 
flicts in the European theater. 


The similarity in the methods of preparation of the acts of aggression under 
consideration is clearly shown by their identical ideological, propaganda, and 
diplomatic backgrounds. When aiming at the annexation of the Sudetenland and 
enslavement of Czechoslovakia, Hitler operated on the principle of the self- 
determination of peoples (for the Sudeten Germans) and the right of the inhab- 
itants of the area to decide their own fate; moreover, he justified his own-aggres- 
sion by the danger of the Communist menace to Germany, inherent in the USSR’s 
treaty with Czechoslovakia. Similarly, the Soviet leaders have justified their present 
offensive against West Berlin, on the one hand, by the need to put an end to “the 
subversive activities of the Western intelligence organizations,” since they dis- 
rupt the peace and security of East Germany, and, on the other hand, by the 
need to protect the “socialist achievements” in East Germany from “capitalistic 
intrigues,” supposedly emanating from the West through free Berlin. 
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The propaganda preparation for both the Prague and Berlin variants of aggres- 
sion relied in the same way on the work of the aggressor’s fifth column. In Czecho- 
slovakia, it was the National Socialist Party of the Sudeten Germans, under the | 
leadership of Henlein. In the Berlin version, it is the Communist parties in the 
non-Communist countries, and, even mote important, the Communist appeasers 
in the West who nourish illusions about the possibility of coming to an agreement 
with Communism. The diplomatic treatment of the opponents is also an example 
of similarity in methods—sowing discord among opponents and encouraging 
public disagreement in each country in the opposing camp. In the Czech version, 
use was made of the disagreement between Czechoslovakia’s Western allies, Great 
Britain and France, with the purpose of persuading their governments to embark 
on a policy of appeasement. The result was Munich in 1938. In the Berlin version, 
the Soviets are endeavoring to exploit disagreements between the United States 
and Great Britain with the aim of isolating West Germany morally and breaking 
Adenauer’s firm stand. 

The final similarity between the two actions is that, just as Hitler did in 
1938—39, Khrushchev is now engaging in a policy of brinkmanship, that is, going 
as far as he dare to attain his goal without a war. He is exerting psychological 
pressure on the opponent, leaving him a “golden bridge” for retreat, while 
attempting to persuade him with propaganda that such a retreat is actually an 
honorable solution for him. In the Czech variation, the initial guarantee of the 
independence of Czechoslovakia was the “bridge” offered and the later, after the 
country became a German protectorate, the appointment of the German minister 
Neurat, who had a good reputation in the West as the “protector” of the Czechs. 
In the Berlin conflict, the West’s “bridge” is the proposal that West Berlin be 
turned into a free city. The bridge has, however, been mined by the Soviet demand 
that West Berlin’s integrity be guaranteed by the United Nations. If one remembers 
that the Soviet government has the right of veto in the United Nations Security 
Council, and that this international organization is unable to take swift measures 
to counteract direct aggression, it is obvious that such paper guarantees are 
worthless. ' 

The outward similarities between these two acts of aggression by two different 
totalitarian regimes are not accidental. They are determined by the internal simi- 
larities of the two—the ideocraticism and dogmatism of both National Socialism 
and Communism, the materialistic concepts of both ideologies (the economic 
materialism of Communism and the biological materialism of racism), the Mach- 
iavellian tactics of totalitarian policies, the characteristic scorn of these systems 
for the human personality and the individual, and the identical trait of ideological 
messianism. What is remarkable is that the outside world’s reaction to the acts of 
aggression by these two totalitarian regimes is very similar, in spite of its more or 
less recent experience with Hitler and the great many additional Communist 
“lessons,” such as, for example, the satellites, Korea, Poland, and Hungary. Just 
as the governments of the free world, England, France, Poland, and the Little 
Entente, displayed a lack of unity and had no general plan for counteracting 
Hitler’s aggression against Czechoslovakia, there is now much disagreement 
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between the main Atlantic Pact powers over the offensive against Berlin. Just as 
in 1938, at the height of the tension as a result of Hitler’s demagoguery in the 
Sudetenland question, a special British commissioner, Lord Runciman, prepared 
the way for Great Britain and France to evade their treaty obligations toward 
Czechoslovakia, thus forcing the Czech government to submit to aggression, so 
can the recent visit of British Premier Macmillan to Moscow be interpreted as 
a desire for appeasement. 

It is characteristic that both attempts at mediation with two different totali- 
tarian governments were governed by identical factors: (1) tke desire to prevent 
a local conflict developing into a major war, and (2) the uncomfortable balance of 
forces, from a Western standpoint, in the zone of conflict itself, with the aggressor’s 
clear military superiority, which in turn gives considerable psychological support 
to his political position. However, this superiority and militarv advantage of the 
aggressor in the zone of conflict in the cases under discussion was not the result 
of a overall political and military superiority of his potential, but applies only in 
a particular case, with a given type of limited conflict and in a given area. In both 
cases, the aggressor was telying on the fact that the local conflict would not 
broaden out into a world war, in which the West might be able to offset its local 
weakness. In 1938 and 1939, the West’s retreat over Czechoslovakia did not 
prevent World War II. On the contrary, Germany was strengthened by Czecho- 
slovakia’s economic and military potential, which encouraged Hitler even more 
strongly to further acts of aggression. The latter led, in turn, to the world war, 
which the Western powers had tried to avoid through political concessions to 
the aggressor. 

It can be unequivocally stated that, were the West to make concessions to 
Communist pressure over Berlin, international tension would not be removed, 
but, on the contrary, the expansionist tendencies of Soviet policy would be boosted. 
This circumstance is determined by the importance of Moscow’s goals in the 
Berlin conflict. Germany’s importance in the demographic, technical, and indus- 
trial fields and its position between the two blocs make the country of considerable 
interest to the Kremlin in its struggle to Communize the whole world. The future 
general line of Party policy was proclaimed at the Twenty-first Party Congress by 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, and Mukhitdinov. Most importance in the struggle for 
the world-wide victory of Communism is attached to the industrial*and economic 
expansion of the Communist bloc. The transition to the final stage of this struggle, 
‘ war, will be determined by the date on which the USSR has equaled the military 
and industrial potential of its main opponent, the United States. The wresting of 
Germany from the non-Communist camp and its inclusion in the Communist 
empire would bring the date of the final attack on the non-Communist world much 
nearer. Moscow has planned the practical implementation of this policy in two 
stages: (1) the neutralization of Germany and its withdrawal from NATO; (2) the 
spreading of Communism, both politically and socially, taroughout Germany, 
with the aim of subordinating its economic potential’ to the demands of Soviet 
policy and extending the borders of the Soviet empire to the Rhine and beyond 
the Belts, that is, practically to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In pursuit of the first step, the Soviet Communist Party chose the method of 
exerting pressure on Germany in the question of the country’s reunification. By 
pointing out that “the world can exist quite well even with the presence of two 
Germanies” in his recent speech in Leipzig, Khrushchev left no doubt about the 
intention to use this means of pressure. Its effectiveness as far as West Germany is 
concerned demonstrates the reality of the problem of the country’s reunification for 
society, for the West German government, and for the German people as a whole. 
The reunification of Germany is the national ideal of present-day Germany, just 
as it was in the nineteenth century. There are still influential opponents of German 
' reunification in the various countries now allied with West Germany in NATO, 
and Germany must take them into consideration. Therefore, the first step in 
Moscow’s German policy is to promise this reunification on the condition that 
West Germany withdraws from NATO and Germany becomes a neutral country. 
Khrushchev intends to carry out the second step, the Communization of Germany 
and its inclusion in the Soviet empite, by extending the influence of the Com- 
munized Eastern zone of the country over the whole of Germany. The repeated 
statements on foreign policy by the Soviet leaders emphasize that, not only would 
the preservation of the “socialist gains and achievements” in the Eastern zone 
have to be guaranteed in a united Germany, but they .would also have to be ex- 
tended to West Germany. In his speech in Leipzig, Khrushchev even gave voice, 
without any embarrassment whatsoever, to the idea that Grotewohl, for instance, 
would by no means be a bad chancellor of a united Germany. 


The realization of these long-range aims of Soviet foreign policy makes clear 
the importance of the present Communist action against West Berlin. The fact 
that the historic center of Germany, Berlin, is isolated from West Germany and 
that part of the city is the capital of the German Democratic Republic automati- 
cally increases the international importance of the German Democratic Republic 
and decreases that of Bonn. The gradual inclusion of the whole of Berlin in the 
zone of influence of the German Democratic Republic, or even the threat to apply 
such a measure, enables the Soviets to exert pressure on West Germany both in 
order to neutralize it and to ‘prepare for the extension of Communist influence to 
West Germany. Thus, the Berlin situation is the first step on the road to broad 
Communist expansion in Central Europe, just as the annexation of the Sudeten- 
land marked in its time the beginning of Hitler’s broad expansion to the East. 


* 


The.attack begun against Berlin by the Soviet note of November 27, 1958 is 
not an isolated act of Soviet foreign policy. Berlin is only one link in the whole 
chain of Soviet policy and is closely connected with the numerous speechés, 
maneuvers, and diversions made in other parts of the world by Moscow. There 
were a number of other cases of friction at the various points of contact between 
the Communist bloc and the free world before the attack on Berlin; others are 
being prepared and matured by the Soviets during the Berlin crisis. For these 
reasons, it is only within the framework of overall, world-wide Soviet foreign 
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policy that the aims of the present Berlin diversion can be understood. In spite of 
the general connection between the various acts carried out by the Soviets on the 
foreign political scene, some of these diversions did not emanate directly from 
Moscow, as is the case with the Berlin diversion, that is, they were not officially 
connected with the Kremlin, the center of world Communism. These diversions 
have more often than not been carried out by indirect influence, by taking ad- 
vantage of a number of historic, national, social, and economic processes in the 
non-Communist countries, processes which are not basically Communist, but 
which the Soviet Communist Party has been able to use for its Communist goals. 

An analysis of the major efforts made by Moscow to extend the USSR’s in- 
fluence beyond the Iron Curtain in recent years gives a graphic picture of the 
overall connection between these foreign political actions and the Party’s role 
behind the scenes. From September 1955 to August 1958, Soviet foreign policy 
concentrated its efforts on expansion on the Near East. In August and October 
1958, it turned its attention to the Far East. These local diversions were accom- 
panied by Soviet diplomatic pressure against the West, in particular NATO. It 
took the form of an attempt to drive a wedge between the United States and its 
European allies by means of threats to use atomic weapons. Finally, in Novem- 
ber 1958, the Soviets brought the spotlight to bear on Berlin. This latest Soviet 
diversion will not, however, be the last. Moscow is presently building up new 
centers of possible conflict. The Kurd question, which concerns various Near and 
Middle Eastern countries, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and the Macedonian question in the 
Balkans, a source of danger for Tito, are in the offing. When the moment is rife, 
Moscow will use them to complicate even more the dangerous situation created 
by the Berlin crisis. In most diversions to date, in the Near and Middle East, in 
North Africa, and in the Formosa Strait, the USSR was the power behind the 
scenes, which prepared the action. 

The attempts to push the United Kingdom and France out of the Near East 
and to prevent the United States from strengthening its influence in that area were 
aided by the support given Soviet policy by Nasser’s Pan-Arab Movement. The 
arms delivered to Egypt and Syria by the Communist bloc, on the basis of the 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and Egypt in 1955, enabled Soviet diplomacy 
to upset the equilibrium created by the Western powers in this area after the war. 
Nasser was then pushed into a struggle with the West over the Stez Canal, the 
result being the conflict between Israel and Egypt in 1956. Attempts to aggravate 
telations between the Baghdad Pact countries, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Great 
Britain, and the Arab countries opposed to the pact, Syria, Egypt, and Yemen, 
were aiming at paralyzing and, if possible, putting an end to the Baghdad Pact, 
which represents an anti-Communist dam holding back Soviet expansion in the 
Near and Middle East. The civil war in Lebanon, which was started by pan-Arab 
nationalists in May 1958, was aiming at including this neutral, but Western- 
oriented, country in the orbit of the Pan-Arab Movement, ‘The revolution in Irag 
on July 15, 1958, presupposing this country’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, 
was another link in the chain of events advantageous to Moscow. Further, the 
emancipation of Nasser, the leader of the Pan-Arab Movement, from Communist 
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_ influence, has led to obvious Soviet support for the Iraqi government and the 
switch to that country as a new base for Soviet influence on the Near East. Finally, 
the Soviet show of strength, as expressed in the military maneuvers in the Trans- 
caucasus at the height of the tension in the summer of 1958, clearly revealed the 
Soviet leaders’ intention to paralyze the West’s efforts to bring a calm to the Near 
East by putting an end to the Civil War in Lebanon and protecting the independ- 
ence of Jordan and Lebanon. An accurate evaluation of the behind-the-scenes 
tole of Soviet policy in the Near East was given, in late 1958, by President 
Bourguiba of ‘Tunisia: “Soviet hegemony is in actuality hidden behind Nasset’s 
dreams of establishing his rule over the peoples of the Near East and North 
Africa.” 
i The speed and efficiency of the military intervention by the United States and 
Great Britain in Lebanon and Jordan respectively led, in August 1958, to a 
lessening of tension in the Near East. However, on August 23, 1958, a new 
Communist-bloc diversion started a local conflict in the Far East, in the Formosa 
Strait. Although this conflict was directed by Communist China, Moscow’s 
behind-the-scenes role was apparent from the systematic propaganda preparation 
catried out by the Soviet press and diplomacy. It began two weeks before the 
events in the Formosa Strait caught the West off-guard. It took the form of a 
furious propaganda campaign by the Soviet press, which accused the United 
States of aggressive intentions against China and promised Soviet support for 
Peiping. Only the concentration of powerful United States naval forces in the 
Formosa area, the aid given Chiang Kai-shek by the American government, and 
his determination to defend his position led to a reduction in tension and a gradual 
termination of the conflict. 


The latest Soviet diversion, the Berlin conflict, was begun in November 1958, 
that is, immediately after the lessening of tension in the Far East. The following 
conclusions can be drawn from the general pattern of events over recent years: (1) 
Since 1955, there has been a noticeable Soviet tendency to build up international 
tension by a series of small, but drawn-out, local conflicts, one following rapidly 
upon the other. (2) The conflicts, both inspired and exploited by Soviet policy, 
' have so far always been localized, that is, they are not permitted to grow to the 
size that could start a world war. (3) The Party’s efforts have not been concentrated 
in any one specific direction. By flexible maneuvering from point to point, the 
Soviets have endeavored to pin down as much of the non-Communist world’s 
power as possible at the greatest number of tension points. (4) Termination of 
local conflicts has been achieved in one way only, by forceful and efficiently 
organized resistance on the part of the West. ‘This fact was clearly demonstrated 
by the events in Lebanon and in the Formosa Strait, when the Communist bloc 
was compelled to terminate conflicts that were threatening to grow into a full- 
scale war. (5) Soviet policy aims at leaving all conflicts politically unsettled when 
it is forced to give way, so as to assure that they can be brought up again at any 
moment. 





1 Webrkunde, Munich, No. 11 (1958), p. 598. 
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The latest crisis, Berlin, does, however, differ somewhat from former Soviet 
actions. First, the Berlin diversion was caused by Moscow directly, while previous 
diversions had been officially caused by political fellow-travelers or Communist 
partners. This gives it a particular intensity—the prestige of the USSR and its 
leader, Khrushchev, are now at stake, Second, the Berlin diversion is directed 
against one of the most sensitive spots in the non-Communist world’s armor, 
Berlin, and, at the same time, against the continental cornerstone of NATO, West 
Germany. The significance of West Berlin as part of West Germany and as a 
forward base of the Atlantic Pact behind the Iron Curtain is exceptionally great 
from the psychological standpcint. Just as the outcome of the battle of Verdun 
in World War I and of the battle of Stalingrad in World War II was psychologically 
much more important than the military or political value of the objectives 
concerned, so has Berlin become a psychological symbol since the blockade of 
1948, and this fact overrides the city’s entire actual, military, and political im- 
portance. Third, the duration of the tension, which was established in advance by 
the Soviet ultimatum of six months, and can, if need be, be extended for any 
length of time to maintain international tension, has been greater in the case of the 
Berlin crisis. Fourth, Moscow has greater control over the Berlin crisis than over 
the previous conflicts, and can easily increase or reduce tension, as it feels fit, 
thus keeping the situation tense, while at the same time not allowing it to develop 
into a large-scale war. The West cannot do much to counteract this, as opposed 
to a minor conflict, that is, military power, which terminated the former conflicts 
on the borders of the Iron Curtain, cannot be used in the Berlin crisis, since 
Berlin is behind the Iron Curtain. 

As the events in Lebanon and the Formosa Strait have shown, it was possible 
to terminate the previous crises ‘by the maneuverability and versatility of United 
States forces, which in turn rendered the earlier forms taken by Soviet diversions 
ineffective. The small, but mobile, peacetime strategic reserves of the United 
States provided the “fire brigade” which quickly put out the small local fires 
statted by the Communist bloc. The demand made by the Soviet representative 
at the United Nations, after the events in Lebanon and the incteased tension in 
the Far East, to prohibit American military maneuvers outside of the territorial 
waters and borders of the United States shows that the Soviet leaders consider, 
American countermeasures aimed at neutralizing small local diversions effective. 
Since the Berlin conflict cannot be neutralized by the West in this way, and since 
the duration of the conflict, as well as the degree of tension, will, therefore, be 
controlled only from the Soviet side, the USSR has an important tactical advantage 
in this conflict. At the same time, the Soviet leaders believe that the West’s only 
possibility of settling the Berlin conflict, a counterultimatum reaffirming the 
Berlin Statute and readiness to enter into a large-scale war with the USSR, will 
be hindered by disagreements among the Western states. The visit of British 
Prime Minister Macmillan to Moscow, the compromise plans.advanced by certain 
politicians in Great Britain, West Germany, and even in the United States, to 
satisfy Soviet demands in regard to Berlin and West Germany, testify that these 
calculations by the Soviet leaders are not without psychological foundations. 
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Furthermore, the drawing of the West’s attention to its most sensitive point in 
Europe gives the Soviets an opportunity to prepare new diversions elsewhere. 
Reports in Soviet and Western newspapers of the arrival in Basra in Iraq of 
several hundred trained Kurd insurgents, as well as the return to Iraq from the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia of leaders of the Kurd nationalist movement, are telling 
‘confirmation of the preparation of new conflicts behind the screen of the Berlin 
crisis. 

In this way, even if it fails, the Soviet diversion in Berlin would still be useful 
as a means of diverting the forces and resources of the non-Communist world and, 
thereby, making other places vulnerable to possible Soviet expansion. The 
advantages of even a partial success of the USSR in the Berlin conflict, as, for 
example, the transfer of control of supplies for the Western garrisons in Berlin 
to the East German government, or the replacement of the Allied garrisons with 
United Nations troops, would be not only psychologically great, but would also 
create ‘new possibilities of exerting pressure on West Germany. From the Soviet 
point of view, this justifies the risk involved in Berlin. 

The cardinal question is: What are the reasons behind Moscow’s foreign 
policy of starting one local conflict after another, but not allowing them to 
develop into a large-scale war? Two factors predetermine Moscow’s approach. 
The first is the method employed by Soviet foreign policy. In his work, The 
Infantile Disease of Leftism in Communism, Lenin formulated this method as follows: 


All these fields of social life are . . . filled with inflammable material and offer... 
many excuses for [starting] conflicts and crises, for aggravating the class struggle. 
We do not and cannot know which spark out of the mass of sparks, which are 
presently being strewn in every country under the influence of the world-wide 
economic and political crisis, will prove to be capable of setting the fire alight, in 
the sense of .. . rousing the masses, and we are obliged therefore, with our Commu- 
nist principles, to set about “working over’ every possible, even the oldest, ... 
apparently most hopeless, field of action, since we otherwise will not be equal to 
the task, will not be thorough, will not possess every type of weapon. . .? 


On the other hand, Soviet foreign policy can only be understood if the internal 
difficulties of the Communist regime at the present stage are taken into considera- 
tion. The struggle for Stalin’s inheritance, the decline‘in the ideological force of 
Marxism-Leninism, the development of revisionism in the USSR and the satel- 
lites, the social processes of class formation in Communist society resulting in 
pressure by individual classes and from the masses in general on the authorities 
for improved living conditions, which leads to the failure of measures for the 
construction of a “Communist society,” the failure of the economic exploitation 
of the satellites after the events in Hungary and in Poland, the problem of the 
manpower shortage, and the phenomenon of unemployment among the intel- 
ligentsia, cannot be solved within the framework of Soviet domestic policy. The 
reorganization of the administration of industry, the reorganization of agriculture, 
the reform of the educational system, the failure of the Sixth Fifth-Year Plan are 


2 V.L Lenin, Socbineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, XXXI, 79. 
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patent testimony of the regime’s domestic difficulties. One of the usual methods 
of overcoming domestic difficulties in a dictatorship is to distract the population’s 
attention by the international situation and by successes in the foreign political 
field. Provoking conflicts in places where success, albeit incomplete, is possible 
and noticeable, or engaging the actention and forces of the opponent is the present 
course of Soviet foreign policy. This program was inaugurated in speeches by 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, and Mukhitcinov at the Twenty-first Party Congress. 

Thus, the program for the USSR’s economic development, as contained in 
the new Seven-Year Plan, will, in all probability, go hand in hand with an active 
advance in foreign policy and the Berlin situation will not be the last crisis, 
whatever summit conferences may take place in the future. This is how relations 
between the USSR and the rest of the world will differ from Soviet foreign rela- 
tions in the period before World War II, when the transition to industriali- 
zation and collectivization and, from 1933 onwards, a strongly anti-Communist 
Germany forced Stalin and the Soviet leaders to adopt a defensive course in 
foreign policy. Litvinov appeared in the League of Nations, which until then had 
been boycotted by the Soviet leaders, presented his thesis that “peace is indi- 
visible,” and the Soviet Union signed defense agreements with France and the 
Little Entente. The present active attack, in spite of reorganization on the 
domestic front, is primarily determined by the growing military potential of the 
USSR itself and the Communist bloc as a whole. The force of this attack cannot 
be weakened by pacts, treaties, or agreements between the non-Communist 
world and the Communists, as the history of the Soviet Union shows, but only 
by an actual growth in the defensive power of the non-Communist world and 
its firm decision to use force when necessary for the elimination of Communist 


aggression. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 
The Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 


In the years following the Soviet seizure of power, trade union and Party 
congresses were both convened annually. From 1922 onward, trade union 
congresses met every two yeats, while Party congresses were still held annually, 
Later, the former were convened every three years. Finally, in the period 1932—49, 
no trade union congresses were held at all, although the trade unions underwent 
numerous reorganizations. From 1949 onward, they began to meet once every 
five years, although the Statutes stated that they were to meet not less than 
once every four years. The last congress, the eleventh, was held in June, 1954.4 
Thus, according to the Statutes, the next congress was to have taken place not 
later than the middle of 1958. At the beginning of 1958, the Ninth Plenary Session 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions drew up the necessary agenda 
and decided to convene the ‘Twelfth Congress in the second half of 1958. One of 
the questions for discussion on the agenda was “The Long-Range Plan for the 
Development of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65,” a report of Gosplan of the 
USSR.*® The agenda was contained in a Central Council decree of August 10, 
1958, and the Congress date fixed for October 27, 1958.8 


Preparations for the Congress then began in earnest. Branch, oblast, and 
republic trade union congresses were convened, and they in turn elected the 
delegates to the Congress. However, the Eleventh Plenary Session of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, which was held at short notice on Oc- 
tober 14, 1958, decided to postpone its Congress until after the Twenty-first 
Party Congress.‘ The Congress date, March 23, 1959, was finally fixed by a decree 
of February 27, 1959. The latter appeared only three weeks or so before the 
Congress was due to meet, although the Statutes explicitly state that at least two 
months ate to elapse between decree and congress. The decree did not give the 
agenda. One*would have presumed that the agenda published earlier was still 
valid. However, when the Congress did take place, the Gosplan report was 
missing. No explanation was given for the omission, although the Soviet press 
had, prior to the Congress, been attaching great importance to the discussion of 
the planned figures by the delegates. 

The Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions was held in Moscow from 
March 23 through 28, 1959. It was attended by 1,322 delegates representing 
52,780,700 trade union members. Workers from production were represented 





2 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1954), pp. 17—19. 
23 Trad, January 9, 1958. 

3 Ibid., August 10, 1958. 

* Ibid., October 15, 1958. 
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by so-called “outstanding workers, production innovators.” Tke latter accounted 
all in all for 468 delegates. Of the delegates present, 880 wore some sort of order 
or medal, while there were 481 delegates from the trade union apparatus. The 
Soviet press did not give any indication as to how many of the delegates were 
Party members. There were 509 women delegates present; more than half the 
delegates were over forty years of age, 792 in all; while 65.8% had a higher or 
secondary education.’ 


The main item discussed at the Congress, “The Report on the Work of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions andthe Trade Unions’ Tasks in 
Connection with the Decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress,” was read by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. Grishin.® In the 
debates on this report, 43 persons spoke, mainly chairmen of republic and oblast 
trade union councils. All the speeches were on the same lines: the grandeur of the 
forthcoming Seven-Year Plan and the plethora of the future, the achievements of 
the republic, oblast, or plant in question, one or two extremely modest appeals 
to the Central Council, or a very brief mention of shortcomings—formalism in 
socialist competition, failure to observe regulations for labor protection, safety 
measures, and so on. The speeches ended as a rule with the promise “to fulfill 
the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress honorably.” They tended to 
concentrate on the trade unions’ tasks in the economic field. Little mention was 
made of the normal type of problem facing a trade union organization, while no 
reasons were given for shortcomings in the work of the trade union organizations. 
This situation is explained to some degree by the. fact that Soviet trade unions 
ate, along with the economic organs, responsible for seeing that output is main- 
tained and, if possible, increased. This is one of the main features which distin- 
guish them from their counterparts in the non-Communist werld. 


Grishin’s report had little to say about past work; it spoke mainly about 
future successes connected with the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. In the 
section, “Care for the Welfare of the Workers—A Most Important Obligation of 
the Trade Unions,” the speaker restricted himself to a few, extremely general, 
remarks on such an important problem as wages. It can be deduced from the 
report that real earnings of workers and salaried employees rose by 20% in the 
period 1954—59. It was not stated whether this increase was adequate or not. 
Judging by the fact that national income rose by 61% over the same period, gross 
output by 70%, and labor produczivity by about 38.5%, the state is obviously still 
taking more than its fair share of overall output. In the debates, Chairman of the 
State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages A. Volkov made the point 
that about 17,000,000 persons, that is, one third of all wage and salary earners, are 
affected by the present revision of the wage scales, which is to be completed by 
about 1962.” Grishin pointed out that over 1956—58 the state had paid out about | 
10 billion rubles on wage increases. Since this sum comprises less than one percent 





5 Thid., April 1, 1959. 
® Prasda, March 24 and 25, 1959. 
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% 
of the total amount paid out from the wage fund in these years, it can be dismissed 
as an extremely insignificant amount. Volkov further announced the introduction 
of a new wage scale with 6 or 7 grades, as opposed-to the present 8, 10, and 12 
grades, The difference between the highest and lowest paid grades is not to be 
more than 100%. The present difference is often as much as 400%. It was made 
clear that the government intends to carry out further reforms in the wage field.® 


The Congress skipped rapidly over the problem of everyday services for the 
population, although they are so poor that the Party and government recently 
found themselves compelled to issue a special decree, “On Measures to Improve 
Everyday Services for the Population.”® It listed figures fixing the amount spent 
per person at 31 rubles per year for services. The Soviet leaders have promised to 
improve services by1961 and to increase the above sum by 20 rubles per person.1° 
If one bears in mind prices in the USSR, then the assertion can be made that the 
public is almost without daily services. In any case, only a very small part of the 
population makes any use of them. Here and there, references can be found in the 
Congress materials to shortcomings and shortages. Grishin spoke of faults in 
medical services and the organization of spas and rest centers. He mentioned that 
the network of stores, factory dining rooms, tearooms, cafés, and snack bars was 
inadequate, while in some enterprises agreements are not kept, particularly in the 
field of labor protection and everyday services for the workers. Cases of new 
factory shops coming into operation without the necessary safety equipment also 
cropped up. Minister of Health of the USSR S. Kurashov promised to increase 
the medical industry’s output by 200% over the plan period, an adequate enough 
proof of shortages in this field. The shortage was concealed behind a reference to 
the increasing demand for medicines.14 One reason for accidents is that too much 
heavy work is still being done by hand in the USSR. Even in the machine-building 
industry, at least half of the work is done by hand, according to Grishin. Failure 
to observe safety regulations is a frequent cause of accidents.12 The numerous 
requests by many delegates for more spas, rest centers, and sanitoriums also point 
to shortages in this field. 

In recent years numerous decrees have been issued on the trade unions’ role 
in economic construction and the extension of their rights. According to the 
Soviet leaders, the trade unions, “using their increased rights, ... are taking an 
active part inthe planning of the economy... . They are struggling more ener- 
getically for the fulfillment of plans and increased labor productivity.”!5 There 
is also much talk of their role in the administration of industry, as expressed in 
production conferences, in socialist i competition, and so on. Participation on such 
organs ‘does not, of course, ensute direct administration of enterprises. The 
Soviet Union officially ignores the theoretical and practical steps taken by the 

3 Ibid. 
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Union of Yugoslav Communists. Nevertheless, some attention is certainly paid 
to them. After the creation of the Workers’ Committees in Yugoslavia, the 
question was raised in the USSR about the workers’ participation in the admin- 
istration of production. The production conferences began to meet regularly. 
The recent campaign to popularize the socialist competition of Mamai and 
Kolchik is presently beirig replaced by a new movement, tte Communist labor 
brigades. According to Grishin, however, the competition was so bureaucratic 
in character that measures even had to be taken “to remove excessive centrali- 
zation.” 


Statements made by the Yugoslav and Polish representatives at the Congress 
on the trade unions’ participation in the administration of enterprises and their 
influence on economic planning differed considerably from the normal Soviet 
standpoint. The Yugoslav representative asserted that his country’s working 
class aims at direct participation in the working. out of pzcblems, and is not 
satisfied with working through councils, production conferences, or with com- 
petition, as is the case in the Soviet Union.14 The Polish delegate Sawitzki stated 
that his country’s trade unions supervise increases in output and improvements 
in the workers’ living conditions, and strive for a correct balance between the 
two.!5 All in all, the decrees and talk about the “extension of the rights” of Soviet 
trade unions are nothing more than empty phrases. There kave in fact been no 
changes in relations between the unions and the Party and government. Recent 
measures have simply meant a decentralization of some of the trade unions’ work. 


The recent campaign to extend the rights of Soviet citizens, the economic 
organs, the trade unions, and republics is an indirect admission that such rights 
were in the past restricted to such an extent that special decrees are now required 
in order to rectify the situation. The attack on the Soviet trade unions’ rights 
began at the end of the 1920’s, when its apparatus was purged, The Sixteenth 
Party Congress, held in 1930, formally sanctioned measures which had already 
been carried out. Tendencies by some Soviet leaders to maintain that the trade 
unions were to serve as workers’ organizations were described in a decree of the 
Sixteenth Party Congress as “opportunistic, trade-unionistic, apolitical moods,” 
and the purge was approved.1® This congress’ decree on the trade unions is of 
further interest, because the measures to subordinate them to the Party took place 
under cover of a campaign to step up their activities and to extend their rights. 
The resolution spoke, for example, of an improvement in trade union work; 
of an end to.a formal, bureaucratic attitude toward the participation of the trade 
unions in the drawing up of the economic plan; of the trade unions’ participation 
in the administration of industry.1? 





U Trud, March 27, 1959. 
' 15 Tbid., March 25, 1959. 
18 KPSS o profsoynzakh (The Soviet Communist Party on the Trade Unionas), Moscow, 1957, p. 420. 
17 RPSS » rezolynisiyakh i resboniyakh sexdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Centra] 
Committee}, Moscow, 7th ed., 1953, Part II, pp. 608—16. 
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Despite the present talk about the need to extend the trade unions’ rights, the 
various disciplinary statutes are still in existence. The extent to which they 
restrict the trade union organizations may be judged by a statement by Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the Railroad Workers’ Trade Union E. P. Chered- 
nichenko: “Some complications in the work of the trade union organizations... 
are caused by the existence of the disciplinary statutes, ... which prevent [them] 
from examining conflicts arising between the workers and railroad admin- 
istration.” 18 The Congress paid little attention to suggestions that they be revised 
or abolished.1® A careful analysis of the Congress materials reveals no signs of 
any extension in the trade unions’ rights; a comparison with the materials of the 
Eleventh Congress, at which the trade unions, and in particular their Central 
Council, came under fire for neglecting normal trade union tasks, gives the 
impression that their rights have been not extended, but, on the contrary, 
restricted, 

The Twelfth Congress ratified a new set of statutes.2° Chairman Grishin 
justified the amendments and additions to the Statutes by reference to the 
extension in the trade unions’ rights.*1 Slightly different reasons were advanced 
by I. Bureev, the speaker on the problems connected with the Statutes. The 
changes were necessitated by the reorganization of trade union work.*® This is 
the third reexamination of the Statutes in the postwar period. The other occasions 
were in 1949 and 1954, that is, at each of the preceding congresses. The Soviet 
trade unions are clearly being called upon more and more to play a greater role 
in the fulfillment of the state’s economic plans. A change in the structure of the 
trade unions is the normal procedure after any reorganization in the structure of 
the economic organizations. The 1957 reorganization of the administration of 
industry was immediately followed by similar steps in the trade union organi- 
zations. Numerous trade union bodies were abolished without the convocation 
of a Congress or amendments in the Statutes. The tasks and functions of others 
were altered. At the Twelfth Trade Union Congress, there were 23 trade union 
groups in existence; at the time of the Eleventh, 43. The new Statutes have not 
involved any essential modifications in the existing trade union structure. One 
statement made in the debates was that “the Statutes are consolidating what 
has already been demonstrated in practice.”** Thus, the amendments had already 
been containdd in earlier Party and government decrees. The latter include: (1) a 
decree of the Party Central Committee plenary session of December 17, 1957, 
entitled “On the Work of the Soviet Trade Unions”; (2) a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 15, 1958, entitled “On the Rights of 
Factory, Plant, and Local Trade Union Committees”; (3) a decree of the Council 
of Ministers and All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of July 9, 1958, 

| 
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entitled “On the Production Conferences in’ Industrial Enterprises, on Building 
Sites, the Sovkhozes, MT'S, and RTS”; and (4) a number of octets issued by. the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


Although the new Statutes state that the Soviet trade unions’ “role and 
importance are constantly increasing,” it is not difficult to see that this role is 
essentially a subordinate one. The Statutes leave no doubt on this score: “The 
Soviet trade unions carry out all their work under the guidance of the Soviet 
Communist Party.” The new Statutes also, stress that the trade unions are to 
concentrate on economic problems: 


The trade unions’ main task is the mobilization of the masses for the struggle 
for the further . . . rise in all branches of the economy, the furcher consolidation of 
the economic might and defensive power of the Soviet state, the fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of economic plans, technological progress, the constant growth in 
labor productivity, strict economy . . . in all branches . . 


Turning to the obligations of each trade union member, the Statutes have 
more than usual to say about them. Instead of four points, there are now 
seven, although members’ obligations have remained unaltered. The trade 
union body as a whole and each individual member are obliged (1) to struggle 
constantly for the further rise in the economy, science, and culture of the Soviet 
state, for the fulfillment of production plans and tasks by the enterprise, shop, or 
brigade, for the constant growth in labor productivity, for active participation 
in socialist competition; (2) to disclose shortcomings in production and to 
endeavor to remove them. The Statutes have absolutely nothing to say about the 
trade unions’ rights. Nor do they make any provisions for sanctions against an 
employer who does not observe the collective agreement, or infringes the safety 
regulations and labor laws. Strikes are forbidden. In general, the trade unions’ 
legal position is not clarified. The Soviet Constitution states that trade unions 
may be organized, but does not mention their rights. Hence, there is accordingly 
no justification for speaking of such rights. They are determined from day to day 
by the Party. 


The Soviet trade unions are in an awkward position. On the one hand, the 
state and Party make them responsible for the fulfillment of economic tasks; on 
the other, they are bound, in their capacity as trade unions, to protect the workers’ 
interests. At the same time, the Soviet state officially calls itself the workers’ 
state and would appear to represent their interests. The Statutes state that “in the 
conditions of the Soviet socialist state formation, the state protects the workers? 
interests and [embodies] in its laws the interests of the people.” This statement 

-automatically restricts the trade union organization’s relations with the state. It 
may only act within the limits of the existing labor legislation and is deprived of 
the right to make any demands on the entrepreneur, since it is not the trade unions, 
but the entrepreneur, that is, the state, which defends the workers’ interests. None- 
theless, all the decrees defining the trade unions’ tasks are, according to the 
Party leaders, “in complete'agreement with the instructions of Vladimir Ilich 
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Lenin.” *4 Yet even Lenin, who was anxious to subordinate the trade unions to 
the Party,25 was well aware of the contradiction: 


On the one hand, their main task is the dikes of- dei interests of the working 
masses . ..; on the other, they, as participants in state power and builders of the 
economy..., cannot reject [the use zd) pressure.*6 


Elsewhere, he wrote: 


One must be able to use measures of state power for the defense of the material 
and spiritual interests...of the united proletariat against this state power.” 


Although the measures taken by Lenin aimed at restricting the trade unions’ 
rights, they have proven to be too liberal for the present-day Party leaders and are 
accordingly not found in the new Statutes. 


In the period of the Party’s struggle to gain control over the trade unions, 
it very cleverly played up their role as the defender of the workers. In 1925, 
a resolution passed by a Party Central Committee plenary session stated: 


The Party Central Committee considers harmful the one-sided, so-called “eco- 
nomic deviation,” manifested by individual trade union organizations, ... [which 
takes the form of] the combination of trade union functions with economic [ones] 
and of the general defense by the trade unions and their representatives of all 
measures and proposals for the administration of the economic organs before the 
workers. This is particularly harmful and dangerous, since it converts the trade 
union into an appendage, into a political department of the economic organs and 
leads to its neglecting its primary function as the representative and protector of 
the economic interests of the workers.28 


This was written at a time when the opinion was widespread among trade 
union workers that the trade unions should run the economy in the conditions 
of the dictatorship, of the proletariat, and that political power was the Party’s 
concern. The Party waged a fierce struggle against such views on the grounds 
that economic work would deflect the trade unions from their main task. When 
it had gained conttol of the trade unions, the Party performed a volfe-face, and the 
trade unions found themselves with economic problems on their hands. The new 
Statutes list such problems as their main task. The Soviét leaders make no secret 
of their intention to go further along this path. Suslov made this clear at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress, while a Pravda lead article of March 29, 1959 
formulated the matter as follows: “Many functions presently being fulfilled by 
state organs must be gradually transferred to the jurisdiction of public organi- 
zations. Here, the trade unions... will have much to do.” The main tasks of 
Soviet trade unions have, according to Grishin, “been clarified exhaustively in 
the Party Central Committee greeting to the Congress.” They are to mobilize the 





% Thid., March 22, 1959. 

35 Lenin o profsoyuzakh (Lenin on the Trade Unions), Moscow, 1957, pp. 466 and 489. 
28 V, T. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1952, XXXII, 167. ` 

27 Ibid., 1952, XXXII, 7. 

28 KPSS » rezolyuisiyakb i resheniyakh sezdor, konferentsii i plenumos TsK, op. cit., p. 65. 
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masses for the achievement of the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, for the preschedule fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan, and the tasks for 
1959. The Congress accordingly stressed the importance of these aims. 


The Congress paid considerzble attention to relations with foreign trade 
unions. Grishin’s report revealed the Soviet leaders’ concern at the lack of contacts 
with trade unions in the West, particularly in the United States, Great Britain, and ` 
West Germany, and with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Grishin brushed aside views held in the West that Soviet trade unions are merely 
servants of the Party, dismissing them as “imperialist propaganda.” Various 
purely demagogic statements were made about the freedom of the Soviet trade 
unions, their participation in economic planning, and so on. According to 
Grishin, Soviet trade union organizations maintain contacts with more than 80 
countries. There were, however, only 40 representatives of foreign trade unions 
present, mainly those under Communist influence. Most of them came from the 
satellites. The non-Communist countries or areas represented were India, Indo- 
nesia, Australia, Latin America, and the Arab states. France and Italy were the 
only West European countries resresented. The foreign delegates lauded the 
grandiose Soviet plans and the Soviet leaders’ promise of two free days per week 
by 1968. The Secretary General of the World Federation of Trade Unions Louis 
Saillant was amazed at the economic and social progress which is to be made 
during the Seven-Year Plan: “Doesn’t this mean that, thanks to the achievement 
of the Soviet Union’s plans, a new period will begin in the activities of the trade 
unions of the whole world, which will be characterized by the influence of the 
Soviet trade unions...?”?® Augustino Novella of Italy was delighted at the 
“social and democratic conquests” of the Soviet trade unions; Lombarto Toledano 
of Latin America dismissed as slander the statement that the Soviet trade unions 
are state organs, and not free bodies,3? 


The new All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions elected by the Congress 
comprises 197 persons, 23 more than previously. Only 36 persons were reelected. 
The Cental Council Presidium was also purged; only 7 out of 21 were reelected. 
V. Grishin was reelected Chairman of the Central Council. Given other circum- 
stances, it would be possible to talk of the route of the old trade union leaders. 
However, this does not appear to be the case on this occasion. The Congress 
passed quietly, without criticism of the leaders, and the Central'Council’s report was 
approved. The reasons for the replacements are rather to be sought in the un- 
popularity of trade union work. The Soviet leaders are furthermore not.interested 
in keeping the same persons in top trade union posts for too long, otherwise they 
might turn into genuine trade union officials. The fate of the Tomsk-Lozovsk 
trade union group is a good example of this. ‘The Twelfth Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions will go down in history as a congress which demonstrated the 
trade unions’ subordinate role in the USSR. It may even be asserted that the 
situation is as bad as it was under Stalin. F. Hajenko 
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International Communism 


Problems With the Satellite Armed Forces 


Toward the end of World War II, the Soviet armies overran the present 
“people’s democracies” in Eastern Europe. Prior to the conclusion in 1947 of a 
peace treaty with Germany’s allies Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, there were 
large numbers of Soviet occupation troops in all the present satellite countries. 
After the peace treaty had been signed, the Soviets withdrew from Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, but remained in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, the official 
reason for their stay being that they were intended to maintain communications 
with the Soviet occupation forces in Central Germany and Austria. From 1941 
onward, Hungary and Rumania had played an important military part in the 
German campaign against Russia. Bulgaria, on the other hand, was the only ally 
which did not send troops to the Eastern Front. Two Bulgarian Army corps 
had, nevertheless, taken part in the occupation of Yugoslavia and Greece by 
German troops. After their capitulation.to the advancing Soviet forces, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary were compelled to declare war on Germany and to play 
‘some part in the final phase of the war. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia had, on the other hand, been regarded as “allies” 
by the Soviets from the outbreak of hostilities. The Czechs had offered little 
resistance to the German occupation forces. In Poland, there had been. two resist- 
ance groups in existence: the so-called Armia Krajowa, or National Army, com- 
posed of the remnants of the Polish army which had been defeated in 1939, and 
the Communist underground army “The People’s Guard” (GL). The former had 
played an important role in the Warsaw uprising of 1944, whereas the Communist 
guerrilla units had been on the whole rather quiet. Even prior to the split with 
the USSR in 1948, Yugoslavia had occupied a special position among the “‘people’s 
republics.” During the war, Tito had built up a rather large guerrilla army. The 
latter had kept about twenty German divisions tied down in Yugoslavia toward 
the end of the fighting. Before the Soviet troops crossed the Yugoslav border 
at the end of September 1944, Tito already had complete military and political 
control over the greater part of the country. In accordance with a special agree- 
ment, Soviet forces left the country immediately after the end of the war, since 
Tito was in a position to maintain a Communist regime. The fact that Moscow did 
not possess its own control system in Yugoslavia was one of the factors which 
enabled Tito to triumph in the struggle later on and to achieve complete political 
and military independence from the Soviet Union. 


Bulgaria offers a good example of how the Communists behave when 
they set out'to gain control of the military apparatus in existence in a country 
conquered by them. When Communists seize power as a result of a civil 
wart, then the military apparatus must, porerne to Lenin and Stalin, be done 
away with: 
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The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot arise as a result of the peaceful devel- 
opment of bourgeois society and democracy, it can only arise as a result of the 
removal of the bourgeois state machine, army, civil service, and police.? 

Nothing of the sort took place in Eastern Europe. The Communists’ seizure 
of power in this region was a result, not of civil war, but of military intervention 
by the Soviet armed forces. In the immediate postwar years, the Communists ruled 
in the East European countries in alliance with the “progressive, democratic, 
and anti-Fascist” bourgeois circles. In September 1944, the 500,000-strong Bul- 
garian Army was probably the only completely intact fighting force in existence. 
The military coup of September 9, 1944, in Sofia, which brought the Communists 
to power, was carried out by a small group of republican officers. The latter, who 
were not Communists, took advantage of the general panic which seized the popu- 
lation as the Soviets were advancing. Their leader, General Damian Velchev was 
appointed Minister of War. Most of the Army officers who had previously served 
the king remained in the service. Several hundred officers, however, who were 
considered “Fascists,” were dismissed, imprisoned, or murdered. After the Paris 
Peace Treaty of 1947, the Communists dismissed General Velchev, since he had 
opposed a systematic “purge” of the officer corps. The Communists already had 
at their disposal enough replacements in the form of young Communists and 
former guerrilla leaders. Within the next five to six years, almost all the former 
officers were dismissed. Today, there are not more than 20—30 officers in the 
Bulgarian Army, who entered it in the period before September 1944. 


When the problem of forming a new army in Poland arose at the end of the 
wat, there were three possible sources for recruits: the officer corps of the Anders 
Army, which had fought in the Western Front; what was left of the First Polish 
Army, which had been incorporated into the Soviet armed forces, and politically 
was subordinate to the Lublin Committee; and the remnants of the National 
Army. The Communist People’s Guard was not much use from a military stand- 
point. Since the officers of the non-Communist resistance groups were politically 
unreliable, the regime not only gave up any ideas of using them, it actively per- 
secuted them. The possibility of using officers from the Anders Army was also 
abandoned. What was left of the already Sovietized First Polish Army formed the 
~ basis of the new Polish Army. General Marian Spychalski, the formes commander 
of the Communist underground army, was appointed the first Minister of Defense 
of the Polish People’s Republic. Not only the shortage of qualified Communist 
Polish officers, but also the anti-Soviet mood of the Polish people led to all the 
key positions in the new Polish Army being filled at first with Soviet officers. For 
obvious reasons, Soviet officers with Polish or Polish-sounding names and sup- 
posedly of Polish descent were appointed to these positions: Rokossowski, 
Bordzilewski, Poplawski, and so on. General Spychalski had a disappointment 
in store for the Kremlin, however. He took the view that Poland had enough 
capable officers of its own, who, it is true, were. not Communists, but could 
nonetheless be used, and could train new cadres in the transitional period. He 


- 1 J, W. Stalin, Fragen des Leninismus (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 1947, p. 45. 
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further insisted that as many Soviet officers as possible be sent back to the USSR. 
In 1951, he was released from his post and arrested, the' accusation being that his 
desire to rid the Polish Army of Soviet officers had reduced its fighting ability. 
Prior to October 1956, the Polish Army was mainly run by Soviet senior officers. 
Soviet military rules and regulations were also the model for the Poles. 


The satellite armies have two tasks: (1) to protect their respective countries 
against external enemies; and (2) to protect them against internal enemies. Down 
to the Polish and Hungarian events of 1956, Moscow regarded the satellite forces 
as one of the pillars in the Soviet defense system. ‘The Kremlin has since had 
enough grounds for presuming that, were a war to break out, the satellite forces 
would probably oppose the USSR. In the political field, the Soviet Union can 
use the satellite armies as a weapon with which to bargain. Whenever proposals 
to demilitarize important areas of Western Europe, such as West Germany are 
made, or to “thin out” particular areas in Eastern Europe in the military sense in 
exchange for, say, a “freeze” in the build-up of the West German armed forces, 
the Soviet leaders show their willingness to reduce the satellite forces, In any case, 
the military value of the satellite armies has become very problematical since 1956, 
especially since it has become apparent that there are strong anti-Soviet moods 
among these forces. Such moods are extremely manifest in the Polish armed 
forces, which have been subjected to greater changes than any other branches 
of Polish life since October 1956. Shortly after Gomulka’s election as Polish 
Party Central Committee First Secretary in August 1956, Marshal Rokossovsky 
was compelled to resign from the Polish Party Politburo. He was further com- 
pelled to give up his posts as Commander in Chief of the Polish armed forces and 
Polish Minister of Defense. Hundreds of high Soviet officers also left, and the 
Polish Army was, as it were, almost completely putged of them. 


The present Chief of the Polish General Staff, General Jerzy Bordzilewski, 
is a Soviet general. Both his deputies are Poles. In October 1956, he took the side 
of Gomulka, and, presumably for this reason, he was allowed to keep his position 
after Rokossovsky’s departure. Also, as opposed to general practice in the Ro- 
kossovsky era, the former members of the National Army are in many cases now 
being accepted into the Army. The purge of Soviet officers, the rehabilitation of 
non-Commutist officers, and the relaxation in the draconic Soviet-type discipline 
have improved the troops’ morale and their relations with the population. The 
latter have now come to regard them as a Polish Army. According to unofficial 
sources, there are presently 30,000 Soviet troops in Poland, consisting of three 
motorized divisions. Their movements inside Poland are restricted by a Soviet- 
Polish agreement of November 18, 1956. The mood of the Polish armed forces, 

_which reflects that of the population, is today pronounced anti-Soviet. This mood 
is explained not only by the memory of the’ Rokossovsky epoch, but also by 
the fact that, in October 1956, Soviet divisions from Legnica (Liegnitz) were 
actually on the way to Warsaw, and were only stopped at the last moment near 
Lodz. At the time, the Soviet Army was compelled to surrender control of 
numerous Polish arms and munitions dumps to the Polish military authorities. 
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While the Polish Army has succeeded in freeing itself almost completely from 
direct military control by the Kremlin, the reverse process has taken place in 
Hungary. At present, the Hungarian armed forces are more “Stalinistic” than those 
of the other satellites. This development can be easily explained. In Poland, Mos- 
cow had to relax the reins in ordez to avoid outbreaks of anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions. After the crushing of the Hungarian Revolution, the Kremlin exploited 
events in order to secure complete control over the Hungarian Army as a means 
of avoiding a future repetition of such events. The other satellite armies remained 
stable, but this does not mean that their mood is not anti-Soviet. One of the tasks 
of the forces in the people’s republics is to put down “internal enemies,” that is, 
counterrevolutionary elements. In 1956, it became clear that the Hungarian Army. 
was, at the critical moment, by no means inclined to maintain the Communist 
dictatorship. Quite the reverse. The officers, many of whom are Party members, 
and the rank-and-file soldiers either remained passive, or else supported the 
insurgents. At the moment when the Communist regime’s very existence was 
threatened, even the Communist police hesitated to act against the people. Only 
the Hungarian Secret Police (AVN), which comprises the picked Communist 
cadres, stepped into the breach. Here, however, it was a case of self-defense, 
rather than a desire to save the regime. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to go into the ‘inane between 
Party and Army in each individual satellite country. If one people’s republic, 
Bulgaria, is taken by way of example, it will be seen that the Communist regime 
has recently made a startling admission. There have apparently been clear signs 
' of mistrust between the Party and Army in this satellite, which is supposed to 
be one of the best behaved. The Party theoretical organ Nove Vreme published, 
in issue No 12, 1958, some interesting details on a Central Committee session of 
October 3—4, 1958, At the session, there were two questions on the agenda: the 
preschedule fulfillment of the present Five-Year Plan, and the state of Party work 
in the armed forces. While the press made a fuss about the plan fulfillment after 
the session, nothing was said about the second question. The same issue carried a 
detailed report on the Central Committee’s debates on the situation in the Bul- 
garian Army. The very fact that the Army was being discussed by a Central Com- 
mittee session shows that the situation is, in spite of the purge of 1957, not as 
satisfactory as the Party wishes. In June 1957, not only Politburo Member 
Georgi Tsankov, and Central Committee Member Dobri Terpeshev, but also Gen- 
eral Jonko Panov, Head of the Army Political Department, was removed from 
his post and excluded from the Party Central Committee. 

The article in Novo Vreme, written by General Misho Miskev, who is apparent- 
ly the new Head of the Bulgarian Army Political Department, reveals that the 
October 1958 plenary session approved a new program for Party activity in the 
armed forces. It carries the title: “Program for Increasing the Combat Efficiency 
and Preparedness. of the Bulgarian Army.” The program’s aim is to restore the 
Party’s influence in the armed forces and to make their leaders more dependent 
on the Central Committee. The new chief’s report makes ic clear that the crisis 
began in 1952, that is, before Stalin’s death. In the period between 1952 and Panov’s 
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removal, many top Army leaders had flouted the Central Committee’s directives. 
General Panov had, for example, issued, at a conference of the Army Political 
Department on May 5, 1955, an order that Army commanders were not to be 
criticized. Under Panov’s influence, the Main Military Council, which met on 
May 30-31, 1955, decided that there was to be no comment on or criticism of 
decisions made by commanding officers at Army meetings. It had further ordered 
that no decision by a platoon commander and above could be criticized. The 
ruling was also introduced that an Army Party secretary had to obtain personal 
references from his immediate military commander. According to Mishev, this 
made the Party secretary dependent on his commander and prevented him from 
offering any criticism. Further, in the period 1953 down to the first half of 1957, 
many Communist officers had ignored Party representatives in their units, thus 
making themselves completely independent of the Party Central Committee and 
Politburo, As long as these “privileged Communists” had, at least on the surface, 
followed the Party line, everything had gone well, although they had become more 
independent and active within the framework of the policy of de-Stalinization. 


The session left no doubt that Army leaders had openly ignored Central 
Committee orders. The Army political organs had been pushed onto one side, 
and the military councils had become purely consultative bodies. Panov’s dis- 
missal had helped to restore the role of the Party. There were also other negative 
features. It was indirectly admitted that discipline in the Army had fallen off. The 
Party was endeavoring to implement the principle of “democratic centralism,” 
in its efforts to secure complete control over the armed forces. Yet many Army 
officers appeared unwilling to surrender to the Central Committee: “The struggle 
against . . . negative statements about the . . . methods of leadership will presently 
be extremely difficult in the implementation of the decisions of the October 
plenary session,” General Mishev stated, almost resignedly. He thus admitted that 
the army leaders’ resistance had not been overcome, in spite of the June 1957 purge. 
Although the top Army officers are Party members, they seem to be so securely 
entrenched that they are unwilling to turn themselves into mere Party function- 
aries. The Party leaders are thus faced with the problem of reasserting their 
control over the most important weapon of power in the country. 


The helplessness of the Party apparatus was demonstrated in May 1955, when 
Panov put an end to Party work in the armed forces, thus, as it were, challenging 
the Party leaders. It took the latter two years to remove the rebel from his post 
and from the Central Committee. Mishev’s article hints that Panov had far reaching 
political goals in mind. The main part of the report, which is for obvious reasons 
worded very vaguely, points out that the officers led by Panov wished to alter 
Bulgaria’s foreign and domestic policy. If one recalls the reports reaching the 
West that Politburo member Georgi Tsankov, who was expelled along with 
Panov, attempted in the first half of 1956 to abtain assurances from the United 
States that, were Bulgaria to split with the Soviet Union, the West would support 
her and would not interfere in her internal affairs, then there can be no doubt 
that, after Stalin’s death, a group of well organized Communist Army and political 
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leaders was planning a coup along the lines used by Tito. The author of the article 
writes that the danger is not yet over, while Panov is accused of the same faults as 
Soviet Marshal Zhukov in his time. Judging by the reports, Panov was far more 
radical. He wanted to put an end to Party influence in the armed forces once and 
for all. The most important conclusion which can be drawn to date is that the 
1957 purge has not yet clarified the Party’s position. 


In conclusion, it can be asserted that the anti-Soviet attitude of the satellite 
armies came to the fore after Stalin’s death. Since the Polish and Hungarian events 
of 1956, the Kremlin has found that it can no longer rely on the satellite forces in 
the event of a war with the West. Hence, the value of the Warsaw Pact as a military 
alliance against the West is very problematical. S. Yowev 


Soviet Society 


The New Laws on Criminal Respotisibility for State Crimes 


The promulgation of laws on criminal responsibility for state crimes in the 
USSR has always been the exclusive right of the all-union body, the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. On the basis of Article 1 (i) of the Constitution of the USSR 
of 1924, the second session of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, of 
the second convocation, ratified in October of the same year the “Fundamental 
Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” 
which clarified state and military crimes. Article 3 of the Fundamental Principles 
gave the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee the right to lay down the 
line to be taken by the union republics when applying the criminal code. On 
February 25, 1927, the Committee ratified the “Laws on State Crimes (Counter- 
revolutionary and Particularly Dangerous Crimes for the USSR Against the System 
of Government).” These laws were thea incorporated into the union republic 
criminal codes without any amendments whatsoever. 


The promulgation of the above laws led to the union republics issuing new 
criminal codes, which are still in force. At the same time, Article 3 of the Funda- 
mental Principles replaced the words “with the exclusion of state ‘and military 
crimes” with a phrase which ran as follows: 


The sections on state (counterrevolutionary and particularly dangerous crimes 
for the USSR against the system of government) and Soa crimes are to be in- 
corporated into the-union republic criminal codes . 


On December 25, 1958, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a new 
“Law on Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes,” and various decrees, in 
which the Supreme Soviet Presidium was given the task of determining the order 
in which these laws were to come into force and of approving the lists of legis- 
lative acts accordingly outdated. The union republic supreme soviets are to bring 
their own legislature into line with the new law. 
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Any analysis of the new law must, naturally, take the form of a comparison 
between it and the former laws of 1927, plus the amendments of 1931. This will 
in turn show the lines taken by Soviet criminal legislation in the field of state 
crimes over the last forty years or so. The “Law on Criminal Responsibility for 
State Crimes,” which was ratified on December 25, 1958, consists of two parts: 
(1) particularly dangerous state crimes; and (2) other state crimes. The first part, 
which lists the individual types of counterrevolutionary crimes and the punish- 
ment involved, is to replace the first part of the laws of 1927, that is, the section 
on counterrevolutionary crimes. The latter was included in the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR as Article 58. The second part of the new law lists the various types of 
“other state crimes,” that is, non-counterrevolutionary, and fixes criminal re- 
sponsibility for them. This part is to replace the second part of the old laws, that 
is, the section on particularly dangerous crimes against the system of government. 
The latter was included in the Criminal Code of the RSFSR as Article 59. 


The first part of the new law consists of 10 articles. The former laws had 14 
- articles in the section on counterrevolutionary crimes. The new law, as pointed 
out above, has, instead of the former caption, “On State Crimes,” the title ““Partic- 
ularly Dangerous State Crimes.” It comprises all the crimes which were earlier 
termed “counterrevolutionary.” This part of the law now begins with an article 
defining the concept “treason.” It no longer contains the general definition of 
“counterrevolutionary activities,” as found in the first part of Article 1 of 1927. 
The second part of the new article states that, in view of the international soli- 
darity of the interests of all workers, all actions coming under the definition 
counterrevolutionary are also regarded as counterrevolutionary when they are 
aimed against another workers’ state. This principle is set out in a special section, 
Article 10, which points out that 


in view of the international solidarity of all workers, particularly dangerous state 
crimes committed against any other workers’ state are punishable in accordance with 
articles 1—9 of the present law. 


Such a'statement leaves no doubt that criminal responsibility for so-called 
counterrevolutionary crimes (using Soviet terminology), that is, for actions com- 
ing under this definition, not only against the USSR, but also against any other 
state, which, in the opinion of the Soviet authorities, is a “workers” state,” has, as 
was the case earlier, been maintained, and applies not only to Soviet citizens, but 
also to the citizens of all other states and to stateless persons. The replacement 
of the jerm “counterrevolutionary activities” with “particularly dangerous state 
crimes” renders the definition of such activities superfluous. 


Article 1, on “Treason,” besides listing all the cases found in Article 1 (1) of 
the earlier law, now includes refusal bya Soviet citizen to return to the USSR, 
aiding a foreign state in the carrying out of activities hostile to the USSR, and 
plotting with intent to seize power. Of these additions, the term “plotting with 
intent to seize power” was contained in Article 2 earlier, while “aiding a foreign 
state in the carrying out of activity hostile to the USSR” was found in articles 3, 
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4, and 5 earlier. Accordingly, the new article replaces articles 1 (1), 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of the earlier law. The first four sections of Article 1 of the old law have been 
abolished. They entailed increased responsibility for treason by a member of the 
armed forces (the death penalty), the criminal responsibility of members of his 
family, and in particular extremely severe consequences for the failure on the part 
of a member of the armed forces to report either an act of treason or preparations 
for such an act. A new point is the inclusion in the concept “treason” of refusal 
by a Soviet citizen to return to the USSR. The laws in existence prior to Decem- 
ber 25; 1958 did not explicitly declare such a refusal to be treason. 


In the mid-1920’s, expulsion from the USSR was a measure, to which any 
Soviet citizen could be subjected. Failure or refusal to return*to the USSR by 
a Soviet citizen, when requested to do so by the Soviet authorities, entailed not 
criminal responsibility, but loss of citizenship, on the basis of Article 12 (b) of the 
“Laws on Soviet Citizenship,” as ratified by the Central Executive Committee 
on October 29, 1924, On November 21, 1929, the latter issued a decree on crim- 
inal responsibility for refusal to return to the USSR, in which it prescribed in 
Article 1 that 


the refusal of a citizen of the USSR, a person occupying a position in a state [organ- 
ization] of the USSR operating abroad, to return to the USSR, when requested to do 
so by the organs of state power, is to be treated as desertion to the camp of the ene- 
mies of the working class and peasantry, and to be qualified as treason. 


Persons refusing to return to the USSR were “outlawed” (Article 2), which 
entailed confiscation of property and shooting within twenty-four hours after 
arrest and identification (Article3}. Such cases were to be examined by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR alone (Article 4). This law could be made retroactive (Article 

,6). On the basis of this decree, which was not incorporated either into the union 
republic criminal codes or into the Fundamental Principles and was applied as an 
extraordinary, all-union law, it was difficult, even applying the principle of anal- 
ogy,* to bring a Soviet citizen to trial for treason, if he did not occupy a post in 
a state organization and had refused to return. Now that the new Principles of the 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics have excluded “out- 
lawry,” and the above-mentioned decree of November 21, 1929 is no longer in 
force, Soviet criminal legislation has set about extending the concept “treason,” 
stating that refusal to return to the USSR by a Soviet citizen, irrespective of 
whether he occupies a post in a Soviet state organization abroad or not, constitutes 
an act of treason. The extension of the term “treason,” as found in the new law, 
means that there is no need now for the principle of analogy. Hence the abolition 
of this principle, as seen in the new Fundamentals of Criminal Legislation, has 
lost any meaning whatsoever. By extending the concept “treason,” the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is laying down for union republic supreme Soviets the path 
to be followed when they promulgate new criminal codes. The principle of anal- 
ogy is to be replaced by an increase in the various types of acts qualified as treason. 





* See Bulletin, Munich, No. 5 (1959, pp. 48—49. 
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There will not be any essential amendments in Soviet criminal legislation as a 
result of the abolition of this principle, in the sense that the laws will be made less 
severe and the number of acts listed as crimes reduced. ‘The punishment for trea- 
son will, in the new law, be imprisonment for 10--15 years, or the death penalty, 
involving in both cases confiscation of property. On the basis of the earlier law, 
treason entailed the death penalty or ten years imprisonment, both with con- 
fiscation of property. 


The inclusion of espionage by a Soviet citizen in this section merely legalizes 
a situation that has been in existence since the end of the 1930’s. Espionage was 
regarded as an act of treason and punished in accordance with Article 1 (1-2). 
The main difference of Article 2 on “espionage” in the new law from Article 6 
on it in the earlier laws is that the person committing an act of the espionage 
may only be a foreigner or stateless person. This principle is again a legalization 
of the habit of dividing into two categories the persons engaged in espionage: a 
Soviet citizen is brought to trial for treason, a non-Soviet citizen for espionage. 
The definition of espionage in the new law corresponds almost completely with 
the earlier definition. Espionage is punishable by imprisonment for from 7 to 
15 years, or the death sentence, both cases involving confiscation of property. 
Over the period 1927—37, the sentence was 3 to 10 years, and from 1937 onwards, 
from 3 to 25 years, or the death penalty, with confiscation of property. The 
increased sentences are an ample enough indication that the Soviet leaders are more 
worried about this problem today than they were in 1927. 


The new law, as opposed to the earlier one, divides terrorism into two cate- 
gories: (1) An act of terrorism in Article 3 deals with the murder or infliction of 
serious bodily harm on a state or public figure or on a representative of the au- 
thorities, while the victim is carrying out his duties, with the aim of undermining 
or weakening the Soviet government. The sentence is imprisonment for from 10 
to 15 years, or the death penalty, both with confiscation of property, for murder, 
or imprisonment for from 8 to 15 years with confiscation of property, for the 
infliction of serious bodily harm. (2) An act of terrorism in Article 4 deals with 
such an act against the representative of a foreign power. Here, there are also two 
sections: the first deals with the murder of the representative of a foreign power 
with the aim ‘of provoking a war or complicating international relations, while 
the second deals with the infliction of serious bodily harm with the same aim. 
‘The former entails a sentence of from 10 to 15 years or the death penalty, with 
confiscation of property, and the latter from 8 to 15 years, also with confiscation 
of property. The old law made no attempt to go into details, it simply dealt with 
a terrorist act with general counterrevolutionary aims. The fact that both articles 
3 and 4 carry the same sentence means that-the division in the new law into two 
parts is a purely formal step, although the sentences have, in comparison with 
Article 8 of the earlier law, shooting or imprisonment for from 3 to 10 years, 
been increased. ‘The difference between the two, laws is the decision not to apply 
the death penalty if the terrorist act has entailed only serious injury. Sentence in 
this case has been increased from 3—10 years to 8—15. 
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Article 5 of the new law, “Sabotage,” repeats almost word for word the defi- 
nition of this crime found in Article 9 of the old law. Sabotage is still defined 
as the destruction by any means whatsoever of state or public property. The only 
addition is that the concept sabotage has been extended to include mass poisoning 
and the spreading of epidemics, end the replacement of a counterrevolutionary 
aim by an attempt to weaken the Soviet state. The punishment is 8 to 15 years, 
or the death penalty, with confiscation of property. The new sentences are much 
severer than those laid down in 1927, 3 to 10 years, but considerably less than the 

“Sentence of 25 years introduced in 1937. Article 6 deals with “Wrecking.” The 
definition of this crime coincides almost completely with that in Article 7 of the 
old law, which was entitled “economic counterrevolution.” The sentence set 
down in Article 6 is from 8 to 15 vears, with confiscation of property. This is less 
than in the earlier law. In the period 1927—37, the sentence was 3 to 10 years, or 
death, and over 1937—58, 3 to 25 years, or death. The minimum sentence has 
nonetheless been increased from 3 to 8 years. As far as the abolition of the death 
sentence is concerned, it must be pointed out that any Soviet citizen brought to 
trial for wrecking could also be punished for treason, which would possibly entail 
the death penalty. Thus, the abolition is in effect merely a propaganda move. 

Article 7 deals with “Anti-Soviet Propaganda and Agitation,” and as such 
repeats Article 10 of 1927. However, the second part of Article 7, on criminal 
responsibility for agitation and propaganda in wartime, includes a clause to the 
effect that persons found guilty of agitation and propaganda in peacetime are 
to be sentenced in accordance with this section, if they have been sentenced in the 
past for particularly dangerous state crimes. The new séntences are less than be- 

` fore. The first part of Article 7 has imprisonment for from 6 months to 7 years 

or deportation for from 2 to 5 years, as opposed to imprisoment for from 6 

months to 10 years in the old law, while part two entails imprisonment for from 

3 to 10 years, as opposed to the death penalty, or from 3 to 10 years with extenu- 

ating circumstances. The new law does not carry the death penalty for anti-Soviet 
propaganda and agitation. Here, it must be pointed out that “treason” is so broad 

a concept that it is all too easy to use it, particularly in wartime, and to apply the 

death penalty. 
Article 8 treats “War Propaganda.” This is a new article, not found in the old 

. laws, and it runs thus: “War propagande, in whatever form it may Be carried out, 

is punishable with imprisonment for from 3 to 8 years.” This article is intended for 
propaganda purposes, since war >ropaganda against the USSR has always been 
regarded as treason, and is dealt with by the corresponding articles of the new 
law, as is wat propaganda against the USSR by a foreigner. Article 9 carries the 
heading “Organizational Activity Aimed at the Committing of Particularly 

Dangerous State Crimes, and Likewise Participation in an Anti-Soviet Organi- 

zation,” and is the former Article 11 in the old laws. The Crimes dealt with are 
punishable in accordance with articles 7 and 8 of the “Law on Criminal Respon- 
sibility for State Crimes.” The text of Article-10, “Particularly Dangerous State 

Crimes Committed Against Another Workers’ State,” corresponds to the text of 

the second part of Article 1 of 1927. The article lays down that all particularly 
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dangerous state crimes committed against another state, recognized by the Soviet 
government as a workers’ state, will be punished in accordance with articles 1 
to 9 of the new law, which are the same as the old law. 


The second part of the law, entitled “Other State Crimes,” consists of 16 
articles, which deal with various types of crimes. Article 11 on “The Violation 
of National and Racial Rights” corresponds to Article 21 (2) of the “Laws on 
State Crimes” of 1927, entitled “On Particularly Dangerous Crimes for the USSR 
Against the System of Government.” The difference between the earlier and pres- 
ent versions is that the old law dealt with propaganda and agitation arousing 
national-and religious hostility or discord, while the new one treats such propa- 
ganda and agitation with the aim of rousing national or racial hostility or dis- 
cord, The new article points out that the open or indirect restriction of such rights 
or the granting. of privileges to any one national or racial group or individuals 
from such a group now constitutes a crime. The punishment is imprisonment for 
from 6 months to 3 years or deportation for from 2 to 5 years. ‘The old article had 
two parts: (1) crimes committed in peacetime, with a sentence of up to 2 years; 
and (2) the same crimes committed in wartime, or during mass disturbances, 
with a sentence of from 2 to 10 years, or the death penalty, with confiscation of 
property. There have thus been amendments in the actual formulation of the law, 
while peacetime sentences are now heavier. The death penalty has been abolished. 
On the other hand, the new law makes no attempt to deal with the measures to 
be taken in wartime, or during mass disturbances. i 


Articles 12 and 13 treat “The Divulgence of State Secrets and Loss of Docu- 
ments Containing State Secrets.” These articles were not found in the earlier 
laws. For a number of years, extraordinary laws were in force in the USSR on 
responsibility for the divulgence of state secrets and loss of documents containing 
state secrets. The first was in force from November 15, 1943 until June 9, 1947, 
while the second has been applied since June 9, 1947. The difference between 
them is mainly that the second decree envisaged much severer forms of punishment. 
Articles. 12 and 13 repeat more or less articles 1 and 4 of the above-mentioned 
decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 9, 1947, 
“On Responsibility for the Divulgence of State Secrets and Loss of Documents 
Containing State Secrets.” The difference is found in the sentences. The first part . 
of Article 12 carries imprisonment for from 2 to 5 years, and the second part, 
imprisonment for from 5 to 8 years, if there are serious consequences as a result 
of the divulgence. Article 1 of the decree of June 9, 1947 entailed a sentence of 
from & to 12 years, irrespective of the consequences. Article 13 contains in its 
first part a sentence of from 1 to 3 years, and in its second, covering serious con- 
sequences as a result of a loss, from 3 to 8 years. Article 4 of the decree of June 9, 
1947 fixed a sentence of from 4 to 6 years, if there were no serious consequences, 
and of from 6 to 10 years if so. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of November 15, 1943, “On Responsibility for the Divul- 
gence of State Secrets and Loss of Documents Containing State Secrets,” which 
was in force prior to June 9, 1947, and covered the crimes listed in articles 12 and 
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13 of the new law, carried imprisonment for up to 5 years, or up to 10 yeers, if 
there were serious consequences or the possibility of such consequences, as a 
result of the loss. 

Article 14 on “Armed Robbery” corresponds to Article 17 of the olc law, 
differing only in that it excludes the “stopping of trains, destruction of railroad 
tracks, and other means of communication.” This can be explained by the fact 
that the term “armed robbery,” as defined in the 1927 law, was taken over from 
earlier legislative acts issued in the airst half of the 1920’s, when armed bands were 
still active. The sentence is from 3 to 15 years, which is more than contained in the 
earlier Article 17, 3 to 10 years, cr the death penalty, as also envisaged earlier. 
Article 15 on “Smuggling” includes the concealment of articles in special s-orage 
places, the misuse of customs or other documents, or large-scale smuggliag, or 
smuggling by a group of persons or by persons occupying official posts, who take 
advantage of their position, and likewise the smuggling of explosives, narzotics, 
poisons, weapons, and military equipment. It is punishable with imprisonment for 
from 3 to 10 years, with confiscation of property. Article 24 of the former law 
punished smuggling, without going into any specific details as to the various 
types. The present list is also by no means clear. There have been important 
changes in the punishment: the death penalty has been abolished, but the term 
of imprisonment has remained the same. Article 16 covers “Rioting” and corre- 
sponds to Article 16 of the former law. The only amendments are in the sentence. 
It is now from 2 to 15 years, while previously, the first part, which applied to the 
organizers and active participants in disorders, envisaged from 2 to 10 yzars or 
the death penalty, and the second part, for other participants, imprisonment for 
up to 2 years. Hence, the new law does not contain the death penalty, but the 
maximum and minimum sentences have been increased, 15 years as opposed to 
10, and from 2 years, as opposed to not more than 2 years. 

Article 17 on “Refusal to be Drafted for Active Military Service” is tke same 
as Article 18 of the old law. The new version excludes refusal to enlist for 
religious reasons, when defining qualified refusal. The other differences are 
found only in the sentences. The first part, unqualified refusal, has a sentence 
of from one to 3 years, as opposed to up to 6 months or disciplinary action. 
The second part has from one to 5 years, earlier up to 5 years. Article 18, 
“Refusal to be Drafted During Mobilization,” is not found in the earler law. 
It has two parts. The first carries a sentence of from 3 to 10 years for failure to 
report for mobilization on the first occasion or in peacetime; and the second,-for 
repeated refusal, or refusal in wartime, a sentence of from 5 to 10 years, or the 
death penalty. Article 19, “Failure to Carry Out One’s Duties or to Pay Taxes 
in Wartime,” is the same as Article 20 of the old law. Now the sentence is one to 
5 years, or corrective labor for from 6 months to one year; earlier it was imprison- 
ment for from 6 months to 10 years, or the death sentence, with confiscation of 
property. Article 20, on “Ilegal Departure from and Entry into the USSR,” 
is not found earlier. The sentence is from one to 3 years. 

Article 21, on “Infringement of International Flight Regulations,” is the same 
as Article 17 (5) of the former law. The sentence is the same: imprisonment for 
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from one to 10 years, or a fine of up to 10,000 rubles, with the possible confis- 
cation of the airplane or flying machine used. Article 22, “Infringement of the 
Safety Regulations for the Movement and Use of Transportation,” replaces 
Article 17 (3—4) of the old law. Now the sentence, if there are serious con- 
sequences involved, is from 3 to 15 years; and, if not, from one to 3 years, or 
corrective labor for one year. The former articles entailed up to 10 years, or the 
death penalty. Article 23, on “Damage to Ways of Communication and Means 
of Transportation,” is the same as Article 17 (2) of the old law. The present sen- 
tence is from 3 to 15 years, as opposed to up to 10 years or the death penalty, 
with confiscation of property. Article 24 on the ‘Manufacture or Circulation of 
Counterfeit Money or Securities” is the same as Article 22 of the old law. The 
present punishment is from 3 to 15 years; earlier, it was the death penalty, or, 
given extenuating circumstances, from 2 to 10 years. Article 25 on “The In- 
fringement of Currency Regulations” corresponds to Article 27 of the old law. 
The difference is that earlier the law referred only to infringements of currency 
regulations, now speculation is included. ‘The sentence is from 3 to 8 years with 
confiscation of the money or securities involved. Earlier, imprisonment was for 
from 3 to 10 years with complete or partial confiscation of property. 


Article 26, “Failure to Report State Crimes”, is the same as Articles 12 and 23 
of the earlier law. Now there is no mention of responsibility for failure to report 
riots, anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda, war propaganda, and particularly 

dangerous state crimes committed against another workers’ state. 
Y. P. Mironenko 
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Preliminary Results of the 1959 Census 


The preliminary results of the 1959 census in the USSR have provided some 
highly interesting data on the Soviet population. Information released by the 
Central Statistical Administration reveals that, on January 15, 1959, the popu- 
lation of the USSR was 208,800,000, comprising 94,000,000 men and 114,800,000 
women.! There are thus 20,800,000 more women in the Soviet Union than men; 
women constitute 55% of the total population, men 45%. Census figures for the 
years 1926 and 1939 show that, at that time, women constituted 52% and men 





1 Pravda, May 10, 1959. 
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48% of the population, and that in 1926 there were 5,000,000 more women than 
men, and in 1939, 7,100,000 more. The report on the recent census states that 
the disproportion is found mainly in the older age groups, and is a result of 
the wars. It further declares that there are an equal number of men and women 
under the age of 32 years at present. i 


This. disproportion between the sexes in the USSR today has no parallel 
whatsoever, either in prerevolutionary times or throughout the last forty years. 
The table below gives some idea of the number of men and women in Russia 
since the first census of 1897: ` 


Breakdown of the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia, 








Total Population . — Excess of Women ———— 

Consus Men Women Absolute Figures Percentages 
February 9, 1897 ........5. 62,500,000 63,200,000 700,000 1.0 
December 17, 1926 ........ 71,000,000 76,000,000 5,000,000 7.0 
January 17, 1939 .......... 81,700,000 88,800,000 7,100,900 8.7 
January 15, 1959 .......... 94,000,000 114,800,000 20,800,000 22.1 


Thus, in pterevolutionary Russia, there were only 1,010 women to every 
1,000 men. By 1926, the figures were 1,070 women to every 1,000 men, or almost 
5,000,000 more women in absolute figures. The disproportion between men and ' 
women by 1926 is explained by the losses among the male population during 
World War I, the Civil War and Communist Terror, particularly between 1918 
and 1921. It can be seen from the census figures of December 17, 1926, that the ' 
disproportion is found mainly in the male age groups over 25, that is, among 
. those who were already 17 or 18 years old at the beginning of the Civil War. 
~- Russian losses in World War I were some 2,000,000, while the Civil War and 

` Communist Terror claimed a further 3,000,000 men. Nonetheless, by 1926, the 
disproportion was not as great as it would have been just after the Civil War. 


ii 

In the 12 years between the 1926 and 1939 censuses, the discrepancy between 
men and women should have been reduced by no less than 35% to 40%, that is, 
_ by as much as 2,000,000, leaving a difference of some 3,000,000. However, this 
process did not take place. According to the 1939 census figures, the excess of 
‘women over men was 7,100,000, or 2,100,000 more than in 1926. One possible 
conclusion only can be drawn: the mass repression, especially during the period 
of collectivization and Ezhovshchina, meant that 4,000,000 more men died than 
women. The losses during these years were something like 19,000,000 to 20,000,00, 
There are no data on the number of men and women in each age group for 1939, 
but a report of May 10, 1959 to the effect that the numbers are only the same in 
the age groups below 32 years, that is, persons born in or after 1927, serves as an 
indirect confirmation that men aged 16 years and above suiered most in the 
1930's. i i ' 

Since the 1939 census, the excess of 7,100,000 women has grown to 20,800,000, 
that is, an increase of 13,700,000. The Central Statistical Administration blames 
. the disproportion on World War I and the Civil War. Forty years have elapsed 
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since the end of the Civil War in 1920, and 42 years since the end of World War I, 
as far as it concerned Russia. By now, the youngest participants in ‘World War I 
and the Civil War must be 62 and 60 years old respectively. Consequently, the 
. First World War and Civil War could only affect men over the age of 60 years. 
The age group of 60 and over constitutes only 6% to 7% of the total population 
of the USSR, that is, from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000. In 1926, there were 5,000,000 
more women than men. During the 33 years since 1926, the annual average death 
rate was 18 per 1,000; hence 3,000,000 of these women died. Consequently, there 
could only be an excess of 2,000,000 women as a result of World War I and the 
Civil War. The difference of 18,800,000 is a result of Soviet activities since the 
end of the Civil War. 


Losses during World War II were 5,000,000. If this figure is subtracted from 
13,700,000, the increase in the disproportion between women and men over the 
twenty years 1939—59, there are still 8,700,000 men unaccounted for. It is a well- 
known fact that living conditions were exceptionally hard for the population as a 
whole before, during, and after the war. Men employed in industry or serving 
in the armed forces were better fed and clothed than the rest of the population. 
Consequently, the additional 8,700,000 men could only have died as a result of 
repression by the Communist regime. In these years, the total loss of life, other 
than through natural causes, was not less than 20,000,000. 


At present there are 1,222 women to every 1,000 men for the population as 
a whole. The report of the Central Statistical Administration shows that the num- 
ber of men and women is equal in the age groups up to and including 31 years. 
Consequently, the shortage -of 20,800,000 men begins at the age of 32 years. 
Although there are no direct data available on the composition of the population 
of the USSR on the basis of age, there are some indirect figures available, which 
make it possible to determine the approximate population of the USSR aged 31 
years and below. There were 136,400,000 registered voters for the elections to 
the union republic supreme soviets in March of this year, that is, Soviet citizens 
18 years old or above. If one supposes that the number of registered voters is 
approximately equal to the total population of the USSR over 18, then, if the 
136,400,000 are deducted from the 208,800,000 total population of the USSR, 
72,400,000 petsons are under the age of 18 years. Now comes the problem of the 
number of persons in the age group 18 to 31 years. Persons in this group, at the 
time of the January 1959 census, were born between 1927 and 1940. On the basis 
of available data, it is possible to assume that the average annual birth rate in the 
USSR from 1927 to 1941 was approximately 34 per 1,000. Thus, over a period 
of 14 years, new births accounted for 47% of the 180,000,000 average population 
of the USSR, or approximately 86,000,000. Deaths accounted all in all for about 
34,000,000, leaving 52,000,000. By subtracting these 52,000,000 from 136,400,000 
one finds that 85,000,000 inhabitants of the USSR are 32 years of age or older. 
Remembering a difference of 20,800,000, there are over the age of 32 years 
53,000,000 women, and only 32,000,000 men. This means that the ratio of men 
to women is 3 to 5, or almost two women to each man. 
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Even Germany as a whole, which suffered great losses during World War I, 
or Poland do not have such a disproportion. In West Germany, for example, 
in 1956, there was an excess of 3,200,000 women in a population of 54,000,000, 
or only 13%, and in the age groups of 32 years and above there were only 5 
women to every 4 men. In Poland, even in 1946, there was an excess of 2,000,000 
women, or 18%, in a total population of 24,000,000. Y. P. Mironenko 


Religion 
Recent Antireligious Propaganda in the USSR 


In the first years after their seizure of power, the Communists dealt with 
religion by means of purely administrative measures. The official separation of 
the church and state was, properly speaking, merely a repetition of the measure 
already carried out by the Provisional Government. The clergy and believers were 
declared to be counterrevolutionaries. Lenin held that religion was a bourgeois 
invention and declared that there is both a capitalist and a proletarian morality. 

The appeal to love one’s neighbor was, according to Lenin, an appeal to capitulate 
` in the struggle against capitalism. Thus, along with radical changes in its political 
and social structure, Russia underwent a revolution in its religious life. It seemed 
to the Communists that they would succeed in putting an end to “religious 
prejudices” by means of open and mass terrot. The higher clergy and believers 
were arrested and either shot or exiled. Countless persons perished in prisons 
and concentration camps. At the same time, the Communists tried to combat 
religion by organizing public debates with the clergy, at which Bolshevik agitators 
spoke. The clergy was often not permitted to express its views. Processions and 
demonstrations: went hand in hand with blasphemous parodies of religious 
ceremonies. The notorious Union of Militant Godless was founded. It possessed 
its own publishing house and used all possible means available in the campaign 
against religion. 

Stalin’s Constitution of 1936 guaranteed freedom of religious belief and the 
right to hold religious services, but did not give believers the right to propagate 
their views. Antireligious propaganda was still waged by the state. However, 
although arrests did not cease in these years, they were not on the scale of earlier 
years. The campaign against the church was stepped up in the immediate prewar 
yeats. Marxism-Leninism was held up as the one and only scientific ideology 
which provided the answer to all important human problems. The universe was 
seen as finite and comprehensible. World War I saw a change in the state’s 
attitude toward religion. Realizing the usefulness of religion in the war effort, 
the Communists reopened churches and even allowed the election of anew Patriarch, 
although control over the church was not relaxed. In the first years after the war, 
the Party exploited its control over religious groups in the USSR for propaganda 
purposes. The hierarchy of the Orthodox and other churches was compelled to 
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take part in the various “peace congresses,” to travel abroad, and to testify 
everywhere as to the Soviet government’s peaceful intentions. 

A change in this policy took place at the end of the 1940’s, when it had become 
clear to the authorities that their attempts to exploit religion for propaganda 
purposes had enabled it to appeal to the people on a much broader scale than had 
been possible earlier. The result was an increase in antireligious propaganda. In 
the years following the death of Stalin, religion was not one of the more pressing 
problems. 'Thestruggle for power inside the Politburo led to religion being neg- 
lected. As a result, the Soviet press has of late been complaining that propaganda 
has been falling off. One such complaint appeared in the magazine Kommunist: 


In recent years considerably fewer books have been published on antireligious 
themes than, say, at the beginning of the 1930’s. Moreover, from year to year the 
‘ number has become less. In 1955, the various publishing houses issued 187 scientific 
atheistic books and pamphlets; in 1956, 145; in 1957, 102. The Znanie Publishing 
House had in 1957 reduced four-fold 1ts output of pamphlets on atheistic themes in 
comparison with 1955 (1955, 17; 1957, 4 pamphlets in all), and even such major 
publishing houses as Gospolitizdat and Akademizdat publish no more than 2—4 
scientific atheistic pamphlets per year. In some republics, the Belorussian and 
` Moldavian, not a single scientific atheistic book was published in 1957; in the Azer- 
baidzhan, Tadzhik, and Estonian, 1; in the Armenian, Kirgiz, and Kazakh, 2; in 
the Turkmen and Lithuanian, 3; in the Uzbek, 4; and in the Georgian, 6.1 
The writer expressed the hope that the publishing houses would rally to his 
. appeal and publish the works needed to combat the influence of religion. 


After forty years, Communist propaganda seems to have played itself out. 
Furthermore, those works issued appeal only to nonbelievers. A special approach 
is needed in the case of believers. An article in the magazine Zvezda wrote on this 
subject: “When a man constantly repeats another’s thoughts and truths, the 
brain dries up and becomes numb. Isn’t this the reason that lectures by atheists 
are boring, since they all repeat the same thingr’’* By way of substantiation of 
the need for a new approach to propaganda, the writer quoted a rather remarkable 
fact: “In one of the regions of Kirov Oblast, ... dances are announced in the 
club in order to get young persons to come to antireligious lectures.” In recent 
months, Soviet propagandists have been set the task of putting an end to the 
present situatton. Newspapers and magazines are now full of propaganda; 
pamphlets and books are being published; and the radio broadcasts at least one 
talk per week on an antireligious theme. The arguments presented remain, 
however, unchanged. Only the facts presented are new and greater stress is 
placed on scientific achievements, which supposedly counteract all religious 
views. There is much talk, without any proof being advanced, of the “charm 
of religion.” Radio Bryansk, for example, devoted a special program to this theme 
on January 25, 1959. It included all the Soviet “arguments from a scientific 
standpoint.” One such argument ran as follows: 





1 Kommunist, No. 7 (1959). 
3 Zeexda, No. 12 (1958), pp. 114-15. 
2 Thid., p. 114. 
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If definite causes exist, then definite results must of necessity ensue. If the 
temperature of water falls below zero, the water inevitably freezes—this is a law of 
nature. If, for example, a social order begins to retard the development of society, 
it will inevitably be replaced by another, more progressive social order—this is the 
law of the development of society, and no God, no supernatural. force can alter the 
laws of nature and of the development of society. 


Turning to the problem of the harm. caused by religion, the speaker asserted 
that belief in personal immortality, which is found in most religions, compells 
believers to devote less time to earthly matters, thus sapping their creative 
energy and activity: “It deprives them completely of their strength and ability 
to participate in creative work for the benefit of the whole people.” 


The Communists are continually referring to the launching of the Sputnik 
and to the conquest of space in an attempt to prove that religion is based on myths 
and fairy tales. On January 22, 1959, Radio Moscow broadcast an interview with 
head of the scientific atheistic department of the magazine Nauka i zbhizn 
E.T. Fadeev, who advanced at the beginning of the interview the thesis: “Any major 
scientific discovery or technical achievement always has a deep atheistic meaning.” 
In his opinion, there were, prior to the launching of the artificial earth satellites 
and the attempts to conquer space, no events which so obviously proved just 
how wrong religion was. Fadeev asserted that all religions state that Man cannot 
fly without the aid of a divine foree. Accordingly, the very fact that an earthly 
body is floating about in space is in itself a refutation of religious myths. The 
speaker furthermore claimed that religion holds that attempts to fly are sinful and 
that God will punish Man, who has been forbidden to venture into the spheres 
above the earth. Fadeev then remarked that neither rockets nor satellites of the 
eatth, moon, or sun had given any reason to presume the existence of God or 
angels. Therefore, neither God nor angels exist. Arguments of this type are 
commonplace in Communist propaganda, and explain why such propaganda 
has long been ineffective. Most believers in the USSR are not as naive as Moscow 
would have one believe. 


The Kremlin is presently branding “religious prejudices” as the most persistent 
relic of bourgeois psychology, against which a merciless struggle ought to be 
waged. Literature too ought to play its part in the struggle against ‘manifestations 
of bourgeois ideology, against “‘relics” of capitalism in people’s consciousness. 
The regime is especially disturbed by the fact that, in spite of a great many 
official statements and assertions to the contrary, religion is beginning to obtain 
a hold on Soviet youth. The press often reports that Komsomol members marry 
in church, while young Party members have their children baptized. Anxious to 
play down such occurrences as much as possible, the press always inserts such 
words as “sometimes” or “now and then,” and so on, as if speaking of 
exceptions rather than the rule. In the magazine Zvezda, Vera Shaposhnikova 
deals in some detail with the problem of the revival of religious feelings among 
the population at large, and especially among the youth. The writer speaks of ` 
Lake Svetloyar in Gorky Oblast, on whose banks pilgrims assemble every year, 
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and is particularly annoyed by the combination of “religious sentiments” and 
“contemporary technology.” Pilgrims arrive on motorcycles or in automobiles, 
She cannot understand why so many young persons believe in religion and go 
on a pilgrimage. Various answers are advanced to this question. The thesis that 
Man is born with a predisposition to religion is categorically rejected: “One can 
implant any ideology in children. ...It does not appear of itself.” Everything 
is a question of the correct upbringing. The article emphasizes the need for mote 
antireligious propaganda in the schools and Komsomol organizations. It proposes 
that the influence of parents on children be restricted as much as possible. Parents 
may be morally unprepared to raise children in a “progressive” manner. Up- 
bringing is the affair of the government and Party. The numerous lectures and 
reports read every day in the Soviet Union « on religion must also be made more 
interesting. 

Turning to the main problem, the church’s control of every aspect of human 
life, the article notes: 


The church [has] Man’s whole life in its hands, marriage, the birth of a child, 
burial. ... In every event in life a priest ... is ptesent. He comforts, admonishes, 
performs a ceremony. ... A thread stretches between Man and the church, which, 
binds them together. 

The church seeks ever new ways and means of enslaving people emer and 
studies Man’s [mental make-up].* 


Communist propagandists and agitators in the USSR have Din sought 
substitutes for church ceremonies. One attempt to organize a “holiday of songs” 
was, in the opinion of the writer, uninteresting. 

Seeking a reason for the revival of religion in the USSR, the Party accuses 
the church of taking advantage of people’s sufferings: 


Religion is experienced. In a difficult moment it makes its appearance . . . in the 
form of a... priest, persuades, consoles, and promises aid. It calls for piety, . . . for 
the observance of traditional ceremonies and festivals, striving in each individual 
case to restore its ... influence on people.’ 


The Soviet leaders are compelled to seek radical ways of combating the 
influence of the church. The struggle may well take on the same forms as in the 
first years after the Revolution. Proposals have appeared in the press that the 
Union of Militant Godless be set up again as the center to coordinate antireligious 
propaganda. There is already talk of using not only propaganda methods, but 
also of taking administrative steps against believers and the clergy. By way of 
preparation for the campaign, the Soviet press is presently writing that religious 
sentiments are often only a cover for anti-Communist propaganda. It is further 
asserted that some sects are directed from abroad. On January 25, 1959, Radio 
Volga broadcast a special discussion of the problem “Religion in the service of 
the imperialists.” During the talk, the various churches and church organizations 





« Thid., p. 112. 
5 Tbid., p. 114. 
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- were accused of having supported Hitler. The Suez Crisis of 1956 was presented 
as an example of provocation by religious circles in the West. One remarkable 
statement made was as follows: 


When the United States waged a bloody war in Korea, its ... activities were 
supported by the church heads. Now they are defending the aggressive plans of 
American imperialism, Attempting to conceal their aggressive aims in the Arab 
East, the imperialists have declared themselves to be the protectors of Islam. United 
States religious organizations are persistently propagating th= aggressive doctrine 
of Dulles and Eisenhower, which has ... announced that.the United States is 
taking on the mission of protecting and worrying about the Islemic [world]. 


The next step is ebstoney the statement that every believer is a potential 
American agent. 

In recent years, there have been numerous cases of conscientious objectors 
refusing to enter the armed forces on the grounds that military service runs 
counter to their religious convictions. The newspaper Krasnaya zvezda, the organ 
of the Soviet Army, has had much to say on this subject. It has demanded a 
determined attack on religion, which allegedly demoralizes the Soviet Union’s 
military forces and reduces its war potential. Thus, religion in the USSR is not 
something which attracts old people only. Youth too is falling under its influence. 
The stepping up of atheistic propaganda shows clearly encugh that the Soviet 
leaders are well aware that religion and dialectical materialism are incompatible. 


K. Aleksandrov 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 5, 1959 - 


The lead article of this issue of the Party theoretical organ, ““Leninism—The 
Banner of our Epoch,” was written to mark the eighty-ninth anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth. A point stressed is that Khrushchev is aspiring to the role as the 
continuer of the Party leader’s work. The history of the Soviet state in the period 
between these two figures is accordingly presented as a complete blank. Lenin 
apparently armed the Soviet people, and in particular the Party, with the necessary 
theory, and Khrushchev is presently applying it in practice. Proclaiming the 
advantages of the Communist system, Kommunist endeavors to show the “ideo- 
logical poverty of the present-day bourgeoisie.” One example quoted of such 
poverty is that of the late John Foster Dulles, who allegedly opposed Leninism, 
throughout his political activity, with the aid of “mystical ideas.” The article’s 
main idea is found in the statement that “the embodiment of the great ideas of 
Leninism were the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, which 
set the course for the all-out building of Communism in the USSR.” Thus, 
Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan is presented as the realization of Lenin’s theories, 
and the plan’s inauguration as a new stage in the development of Soviet society: 


The all-out building of Communism ... will lead to the removal of class bound- 
aries, to the complete and final disappearance of social distinctions. ... This will not 
imply a standardization, a leveling-out of people, ... needs, capabilities, tastes, and 
so on, as bourgeois “experts” on Communism assert... 


The Soviet Union is played up as the only example in the history of mankind 
of a country where theory has had such an important influence on the historical 
fate of a people, and still maintains its usefulness for centuries to come. 

There is one striking contradiction in the section on revisionism. Whenever 
Lenin’s theories have been discussed recently, the revisionists have been attacked 
as distorters of these theories. The article draws the conclusion that 

present-day revisionists, like bourgeois ideologists, slanderously maintain that our 

Leninist concept of the peaceful coexistence of the two social systems is a calculated 


[step], aiming at the establishment of the domination of one “bloc” over the world.... 
Our socialist camp has never aimed... at setting up a world-wide domination. .. 


The very next paragraph then makes a startling admission: 


Only the revisionists evidently consider that peaceful coexistence must lead to 
ideological disarmament, to the abandonment of the battle of ideas against the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. This is the treacherous essence of revisionism. 


In other words, the writer is saying that Communist policy remains un- 
changed, that is, that the struggle against the free world goes on. 
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N. Belyaev’s “Our Tasks and the Rise in the Productive Forces of Kazakhstan 
in the Seven-Year Plan” discusses a problem of some impo-tance, the shift of 
Soviet economic centers to the East. Various industrial and agricultural centers 
are to be moved to Kazakhstan during the plan period. By 1958, coal output had 
apparently risen 348 times in compatison with 1913; oil, 13 times in Kazakhstan; 
enterprises of the ferrous metal, chemical, and machine-building industries have 
been set up in the region, and numerous power stations built. By the end of the 
Seven-Year Plan, 240 new majoz enterprises ate to have been built, and gross 
industrial output increased by 170% in comparison with 1958. Agriculture too 
is presented in rosy colors. These future achievements are all linked with Khrush- 
chevy, even more so since Kazakhstan is one of the virgin land areas. Economic 
and agricultural growth is to go hand in hand with a growth in cultural facilities. 
Belyaev asserts that, as from 1959, kolkhozes and sovkhozes will gradually be 
fitted out with their own cultural centers, clube, libraries, sports grounds, and 
so on. 

Having sketched these bright prospects for the ddopan of one of the 
country’s eastern regions, Kommunist now turns to the theoretical side of this 
development. The next article, “On the Development of the World Socialist 
System Toward Communism,” contributed by Marxist theoreticians P. Fedoseev 
and member of the magazine’s editorial board I. Pomelov, announces that, thanks 
to the prospects for the development of the socialist economy, the world socialist 
system is gaining complete recognition. A special section on the two phases, 
socialism and Communism, formulates the difference between them as follows: 


The transition to ‘socialism means the revolutionary transformation of an old 
society, based on the private ownership of the means of production and exploitation 
of man by man.... The transition from socialism to Communism is the development 
of one and the same social and economic formation; it is being achieved not by 
means of the revolutionary replacement of one means of production with another, 
but by the development of ...a systematically organized socialist production, at 
the basis of which lies public ownership of the means of production. 


A striking, although by no means new, principle advanced is that some 
countries may reach socialism without passing through the capitalist stage of 
development. The authors state that, although capitalism is an essential stage in 
the development of human society as a whole, this does not necessarily apply to 
every country. The Communists need such a concept because they are pursuing 
a policy of causing revolutions in the underdeveloped countries of the East, 
which have not passed through the capitalist stage of development: “All the 
peoples which inhabited Russia’s eastern regions have carried out the leap from 
colonial slavery and patriarchial feudal relations to a new, socialist life.” The 
main conclusion drawn in the acticle is: 


Thus, while various countries set out onto the path of socialism, in view of an 
irregular economic and political development of capitalism under imperialism, at 


A 


different times, the transition to the highest phase of Communist society in the ` 


countries comprising the world socialist yee takes place more or less simultane- 
ously on a common front. 
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It is, of course, of paramount importance that the common basis for the 
transition to Communism be an economic one. 


‘A..Abramovich’s “A Literature of Great Daring” sets out to show that 
Siberia is not only an economic, but also a cultural, center. The basis of this idea 
is the desire, in existence for some time now, to prove that Siberia is an interesting 
subject in every respect. The writer discusses literature, writing that Siberia has 
long been rich in literary talent. Writers mentioned include M. Zagoskin, N. 
Polevoi, I. Kalashnikov, and P. Ershov. In his opinion, a genuine, mass literary 
movement began in Siberia after the Revolution. The region then produced writ- 
ers such as L. Seifulina, I. Utkin, and D. Altauzen. All in all, there are 29 names 
mentioned, but they do not include E. Evtushenko. The reasons for the poet’s 
exclusion from the list of “daring” writers is obvious from the works mentioned. 
They include G. Markov’s novel The Strogovs, which deals with the class struggle 
in the countryside; G. Kungurow’s Natasha Bruskova, which tells how gardens 
are cultivated on the kolkhozes and in the cities; I. Lugovsky’s poems, which 
sing the praises of the cultivation of the virgin lands. At the end, this literature 
is linked with the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan and the merits of each literary 
work determined by the extent to which a writer has helped to advocate plan 
fulfillment, 


V. Cheprakov’s “The Classes of Present-day Capitalist Society” treats a favor- 
ite theme, that the capitalist world is on the verge of an economic crisis. The 
atticle examines the various monopolies in the West, showing that even they have 
their contradictions, castes, and hostile groups. The author does admit that, in the 
course of the development of a monopolistic economic system, a social group 
such as the technical intelligentsia has grown up and consolidated itself. He 
accordingly attempts to separate it from capitalist society, from the entrepreneurs: 


[Statements] by the defenders of capitalism to the effect that the technical and 
administrative personnel, ... thanks to its numbers, qualifications, and economic 
position, ... will play an increasing role in the establishment of [some sort of] social 
equilibrium, are without any foundation. 


The point of view which Cheplakov is attacking is found in P. Bleton’s 
“Mouvement économique et évolution sociale,” published in Economie et buman- 
isme, No. 92,4955. The justification for Cheplakov’s conclusion is the fact that, 
although the technical intelligentsia’s role in production processes has increased, 
this group is not in power, it is the “servant of the bourgeoisie.” Other persons 
doing mental work are in the same dependent position: scholars, writers, musi- 
cians, agtists. They are hired, are dependent on the monopolies, and are thus the 
potential opponents of the system. All these facts taken together are allegedly 
creating the conditions, under which the antimonopolistic movement is growing, 
and the class struggle being aggravated. 

This article dovetails with A. Kurylev’s “The Building of Communism and 
the Removal of the Vital Distinction Between Mental and Manual Work.” 
The problem of the difference between these two forms of work is examined in 
telation to the two systems. In the non-Communist world, the difference is 
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increasing every day, whereas in the socialist the two forms are being combined. 
As a result of this situation, “present-day capitalism is striving to restrict the work- 
ers’ spiritual needs, to deflect their attention from the political struggle for 
socialism.” In sum, the removal of the distinction between mental and manual 
work is presented as one of the essential conditions for the transition from social- 
ism to Communism. The practical measures furthering this goal include the 
reorganization of the high school, which creates the link between the workers 
and intelligentsia. The general conclusion drawn is that “the final consolidation 
of Communism is matked by the complete removal of the vital differences be- 
tween mental and manual work, the flourishing of the individual personality, the 
all-round development of its physical and spiritual forces.” 

The international review in this issue is restricted to A. Erusalimsky’s “A 
Peaceful Settlement with Germany is a Pressing Task.” Of course, the situation 
discussed here is Berlin. Serving up the Soviet draft peace treaty for Germany, 
the writer mentions on innumerable occasions the dangers if it is not accepted. 
Berlin is compared with a “charge attached to a barrel of gunpowder.” For is 
reason, - 

the incidents taking place there, even if apparently of local significance, may, in a sit- 

uation of inflamed passions, suspicion, and mutual danger, cause a conflagration, 

which it will be difficult to put out. 


This and similar extracts taken from the Soviet note to the United States 
government show for whom the Soviet demands and tkreats are intended. 
A. Gaev 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ths Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1959 


1 May 1 celebrated in the USSR. 
. Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Secretary of the Finnish Agrarian Party Arvo 
Khrushchev receives Governor of Indian 
State Jammu and Kashmir Karan Singh. 
Report published by Committee for Inter- 
national Lenin Peace Prizes on award of 1958 
prizes to N. S. Khrushchev; W. E. Dubois 
(US); I. Montagu (Great Britain); O. Buch- 
witz (Hast Germany); and K. Varnalis (Greece). 
Report published of Khrushchev’s talk 
with British Field Marshal Montgomery. 
Montgomery leaves Moscow for London. 


3 Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Chang 
Wen-tien arrives in Moscow. 


4 Soviet exhibition on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy opens in Jakarta. 

Khrushchev visits site of US exhibition in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador 
Thompson. 

5 Report published of election of Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR V. A. 
Ambartsumyan to the US National Academy. 

Commander of Finnish Defense Forces 
General K. A. Heiskanen arrives in Moscow. 

New cracking section of Omsk Pettoleam 
Refinery comes into operation. 

Soviet—Iraqi cultural agreement signed in 
Bagdad. 

Mikoyan receives Afghan Minister of Trade 
G. M. Sheirzade 

Khrushchev has talk with delegation of 
editors of West German socialist newspapers. 


6 Soviet note to the Japanese government on the 
introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan 
publishéd. 

Delegation of editors of West German 
socialist newspapers leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet delegation headed by A. E. Kornei- 
chuk leaves Moscow for Stockholm to partic- 
ipate in session of World Peace Council. 

Delegation of United Arab Republic com- 
mittee for the building of the Aswan Dam 
arrives in Moscow from Cairo. 


7 Khrushchev’s reply to workers of the Csepel 
Metallurgical and Metalworking Combine, 
Hungary, published. 

Sheirzad leaves Moscow for home. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev has talk with Sukarno. 

Khrushchev receives Indian scholar Profes- 

` gor Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis. 

Khrushchev receives publisher of Indian 

newspaper Blitz R. K. Karanjia. 


8 Mikoyan receives Ford Foundation represent- 
atives and group of US professors and 
teachers. 

Report published of Fourth Plenary Session 
of Board of the Union of Composers of the 
USSR in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Pravda questions on 
statements by Finnish Social-Democratic 
Party members published. 

© “Khrushchev receives Korsimo, 

, Soviet scientist S. P. Letunov leaves Mos- 

‘ cow for Rome to receive the Angelo Mosso 

. Prize. 

Sukarno visits Voroshilov in Sochi 

9 Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
Geneva conference of foreign ministers 
published. 

TASS refutation of reports in Cairo news- 

_ paper Al Gusebouria on alleged Anglo—Soviet 
secrets talks on Iraqi oil published. 

` Khrushchev’s talk with editors of West 
German socialist newspapers of May 5 pub- 

' lished. 

Decree of Soviet Minister of Defense 
Marshal Malinovsky on the celebration of the 

` World War II victory over Germany published. 

British MP Ian Mikardo arrives in Moscow. 

Press conference held by US war veterans 
in Moscow. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the promotion to the rank of General 

: of the Army of generals F. I. Golikov, P. A. 
Kurochkin, and D. D. Lelyushenko. 

_ Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the promotion to rank 

jof Marshal of the Soviet Union of General 

jof the Army M. V. Zakharov; to Chief Marshal 

l 
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of Aviation of Marshal of Aviation K. A. 


Vershinin; to Chief Marshal of Artillery of ` 


Marshal of Artillery M. I. Nedelin; to Marshal 
of Aviation of Colonel General S. A. Krasovsky. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of US war 
veterans. 


10 Gromyko has talk with British Foreign Minis- 


11 


ter Selwyn Lloyd in Geneva. 

Gromyko has talk with UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold in Geneva. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “On the Preliminary Results of 
the 1959 All-Union Census.” 

Report published of Central Commissjon 
decision to convene a plenary session on 
June 24, 1959. 


Gromyko has talk with Selwyn Lloyc in 
Geneva. 

Seventh session of Soviet—North Korean 
commission for scientific and technical cooper- 
ation ends in Moscow. 

Mahalanobis elected member of the Arcad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR. 


12 Third All-Union Conference on Automation 


and Production Processes begins in Moscow. 

Sukarno leaves Simferopol for Budapest. 

Seasion of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
held. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR V. A. Zorin holds press conference in 
Geneva. 

Gromyko receives French Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville: 

Gromyko gives luncheon for us Secretary 
of State Herter in Geneva. 

Soviet delegation headed by-Gosplan Chair- 
man A, N. Kosygin arrives in Tirana for 
session of Courcil for Mutual Economic Aid. 

Averell Harriman arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Geology and Mineral 
Resource Conservation P. Y. Antropov 
arrives in Delhi. 

British delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade Sir David Eccles arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of Board of Moscow Branch 
of Union of Writers of the RSFSR held in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Kiev at ceremony 
held on presentation of the Order of Lenin to 
the Ukrainian SSR on May 11 published. 


13 Death reported of Member of the Acaderay of 


Sciences of the USSR K. M. Bykov. 
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14 Mikoyan receives Austrian Minister of Trade 


and Reconstruction Fritz Bock. 

Soviet memorandum to the Greek govem- 
ment on the building of US atomic and missile 
bases on Greek territory published. 

‘ Gromyko’s statement of-May 13 on the 
German question at Geneva conference 
published. 

Regular London—Moscow air route opened. 

Peruvian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Gromyko has talks with Herter and Lloyd 
in Geneva. 


15 TASS refutation of report on alleged move- 


ment of Soviet military units into Afghanistan 
published. 

Khrushchevw’s speech in Kishiney at cere- 
mony held on presentation of Order of Lenin 
to the Moldavian SSR published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies Soviet—Austrian consular treaty, signed 


-February 28, 1959. 


Ceremony of exchange of ratification doc- 
uments of protocol, signed in Pans on No- 
vember 14, 1958, extending Franco—Soviet 
agreements on muwal trade relations and on 
statute of Soviet trade representation in 
France, of September 3, 1951, held in Moscow. 

Karan Singh leaves Moscow for Stockholm. 

Khrushchev sesurns to Moscow from 
Kishinev. 5 

Mikoyan receives Eccles. 

Hungarian Party and ‘government delega- 
tion headed by Premier Muinnich arrives in 
Moscow. 


16 Gromyko’s statement at Geneva conference 


on a peace treaty with Germany published. 

- Mikoyan receives Indian trade delegation 
headed by Minister for Steel, Mines, and Fuel 
Sardar Swaran Singh. 

Exchange of satification documents of 
Soviet—Argentinean agreement, signed Oc- 
tober 27, 1958, on the granting of $100 
million credit to Argentina for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment from the USSR 
takes place. Ne 


17 Khrushchew’s replies to Eisenhower and! 


Macmillan on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 
Khrushchev’s speech at ceremony of 
ptesentation of Lenin Peace Prize published. 
Heiskenen leaves Moscow for home. 
Irqi—USSR Friendship ices founded in 
Bagdad. 
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19 


Hungarian Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 


Third Congress of Writers of the USSR 
begins in Moscow. 

Report published of all-union conference of 
heads of state security organs in Moscow. 

Gromyko has talk with Selwyn Lloyd ia 
Geneva. 

Afghan Prime Minister Mohammad Daud 
arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev and Mikoyan visit Austrian 
industrial exhibition in Moscow. 

Bock leaves Moscow for home. 


Speech by First Secretary of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR A. A. Surkov on the 
tasks of Soviet literature during the building 
of Communism published. 

Gromyko’s statement of May 18 on a 
German peace treaty and the Western plan 
published. 

Soviet expedition leaves for Afghanistan to 
suggest ways of combating locusts. 

Mikoyan receives United’ Arab Republic 
Minister of Public Works M. Araf. 

Khrushchev receives Mohammad Daud. 

Khrushchev receives group of US tourists 


- from Florida. 


Khrushchev receives Indian ministers Sar- 
dar Swaran Singh and Mansukhlal Shah. 


20 Exchange , of telegrams between the Party 


Central Committee and the Albanian govern- 
ment on visit of Soviet Party and government 
delegation, headed by Khrushchev, to Albania 
from May 25 to June 6, 1959 published. 

Report published of Soviet government 
decision to make an inventory of all goods, 
funds, and property in the national economy, 
as of January 1, 1960. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the 
World Federation of Scientists, headed by 
Professor Cecil F. Powell. 

Khrushchev receives Mohammad Daud. 

Party Central Committee Secretary N. A. 
Mukhitdinov receives Indian economic dele- 
gation. | 

Ceremony of presentation of Academy of 
Science diplomas to British scientists John D. 
Bernal and Cecil F, Powell takes place. 

United Arab Republic delegation on the 
building of the Aswan Dam leaves Moscow 
for home. | 

Conference of organizations and enterprises 
of the Ministry of Construction of the RSFSR 
ends in Moscow. 


21 Meeting of Committee of the Soviet Parlia- 
mentary Group held in Moscow. 

Gromyko has talk in Geneva with East 
German Foreign Minister L. Bolz. 


22 Khrushchev receives the United Arab Re- 

public Ambassador, 

Delegation of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, headed by President A. N. 
Nesmeyanov, leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Report published on plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 

Daud leaves Moscow for home. 


23 Third Congress of Writers of the USSR ends 

in Moscow. 

Central Committee greetings to the Third 
Congress of Writers of the USSR published. 

Khrushchev receives the Pakistan Ambassa~ 
dor. 

Khrushchev receives the Burmese Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives Eccles. 


24 Soviet notes to the US and West German 
governments on the arming of West Germany 
with nuclear weapons and missiles published. 

Anglo—Soviet trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Third Congress 
of Writers of the USSR of May 22 published. 

Appeal of the Third Congress of Writers 
of the USSR to the Party Central Committee 
published. 


25 Party Central Committee decree “On the 
Initiative of the Vladimir Oblast Party Com- 
mittee and the Vladimir Sovnarkhoz in 
Increasing Output by Reconstructing and 
Extending Existing Enterprises” published. 

Party and government delegation headed by 
Khrushchev leaves Moscow for Tirana, 

Delegation of the Polish United Workers 
Party headed by Secretary E. Morawski 
arrives in Moscow. 

Eccles leaves Moscow for London. 

The Pakistan Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Plenary session of Board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR held in Moscow. 


26 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and Party Central Committee “On Measures 
for the Development of Boarding Schools in 
1959—65” published. 

Gromyko’s statement at the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers ‘published. 
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Delegation of the Polish United Workers 
Party leaves Moscow for home. 

Gromyko leaves Geneva for Waskington. 

Plenary session of Board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to ‘Tito, while 
en route to Albania, published. 

Mikoyan receives Mikerdo. 


Khzushchev’s speech at a meeting in 'Tirana 
published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis<ers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives Indian 
economic delegation. 

Order of Lenin presented to Nikolaevsk 
and Crimean oblasts, Ukrainian SSR. 

Party Central Committee greetings telegram 
to the Main Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy on its fortieth anni- 
versary published. 

Tito’s reply to Khrushchev’s telegram 
published. 


28 Dectee of the Central Committee and Council 


of Ministers “On Measures’ for the Further 
Development of Nurseries, Improvements 
in the Educational and Medical Services for 
Children Under School Age” published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in the 
town of Shkoder published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 

Agreement on increased Soviet—Afghan 
economic and technical cooperation signed 
ın Moscow. 


29 Report published by the Ministry of Foreign 


. Affairs on the banding of a note to the Iranian 
Ambassador on relatior.s between the Iranian 
authorities and Soviet embassy officials in 
Teheran, 

Reception held by the Party Central Com- 
mittee for members of the Italian Socialist 


Party. 
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Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting’ in the 
town of Korcha published. 

Order of Lenin presented to Odessa Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR. 

Khrushchev holds reception in Tirana. 
Soviet—West German cultural, scien-ific, and 
technical agreement signed in Bonn. 

Protocol of Soviet—Danish mutual trade 
for the period June 1, 1959 through May 31, 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

USSR—United Arab Republic navigation 
agreement comes irto force. 

General conference of the Intemational 
Aviation Federation ends in Moscow. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
Peruvian parliamentary delegation. 

Joint statement on results of Soviet— 
Albanian Party and government talxs signed 
io Tirana. 

Soviet note to the British government on the 
situation in Laos published. 

Gromyko’s' speech in Geneva on the 
conversion of West Berlin into a free city 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a mass Soviet— 
Albanian friendship meeting in Tirana pub- 
lished. 





1 


Changes and Appointments 


6 À. S. Anikin released from his post zs Ambas- 


sador to Cambodia in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

A. N. Abramov appointed Ambzssador to 
Cambodia. 


9 A. G. Kulazhenkov appointed permanent 


31 


Soviet representative to UNESCO. 
E. I. Gromov released from his pcst as Am- 
bassador to Hungary in c&nnection with his 
transfer to othtr duties. , 

T. F. Shtykov appointed Ambzssador to 


Hungary. 


Coniributors to this Issue 
Mrronenxo, Y. P. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of the Leningrad Stete Univer- 


sity in 1930. Practiced as an advocate before the war. Researcher at the Institute. 


Hayenxa, F. Graduated at the Kharkov Economics Institute. Worked in various planong organ- 


izaticns. Researcher at the Institute. 


Yowsv, S. Educated in Bulgaria and at Cologne University. Left Bulgaria in 1944, A frequent 


contributor to Western publications. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes which have rendered 
the previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised as of May 1, 1959. The section “Changes and Appoint- 
ments” at the end of the Bulletin will provide the information needed 
to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity positions at all-union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. We have omitted “of the USSR.” 
Regional’ Party committees are referred to simply as committees, 
‘Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
“Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Membership of the union- 
republic supreme soviets is not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
ARISTOV, Averky B. KOZLOV, Frol R. 
'BELYAEV, Nikolai 1. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas L 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 
Candidate Members 

KALNBERZINS, Jan E. . MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P, PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. POSPELOV, Petr N. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
ARISTOV, Averky B. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A, MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
IGNATOY, Nikolai G. POSPELOV, Petr N. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control-Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairmen 
BAITSOV, Ivan P. KOMAROV, Pavel T. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
MOSKATOYVY, Petr G. 


, 


Members of the Central Committee i 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee, 

ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Politburo Member, 1932—52. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Bureau Member, 
Belorussian Party Central Committee. Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. First Secre- 
tary, Kazakh Party Central Committee. Mem- 
ber, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEYV, Boris P. Minister, Ways of Ccmmu- 
nication. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Execn- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No information avail- 
able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Leputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Chairman, Stavropol 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). [eputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. l 

DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D, First Secretary, 
Dagestan Oblast Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

DEMENTEV, Petr V. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, Boris L Secretary, Omsk Dblast 
Committee. i 

DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DUDOROV, Nikolai P, Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILL Givi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Depu-y, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Kuf>yshev 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission. Depaty, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOI, Anton I. Fisst Secretary, Dacprope- 
trovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Sapreme 
Soviet. 

GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. Director, Iastitute 
for Eastern Studies, Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORY ACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia. : 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Member, Moscow City 
Soviet. Chairman, All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
e 

IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau “or the 
RSFSR. Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Chairmarc, Supréme Soviet Presid- 
ium of the RSFSR. 

KABANOV, Ivan G. Minister without portfolio. 

Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

KÄBIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonien Party 

Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALNBERZINS, Jan E. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidram. First Secretary, 
Latvian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KAPITONOV, Ivan V. Member, REN Soviet 
Presidium. 

KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 

` First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I, First Secretary, 
Tula Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Member, 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. | 


KISILEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


KOBELEYV, Boris N. First Secretary, Novosibirsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary, 
Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. è 

KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Board Member, 
Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Freaidium, Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy 
Chairman, Council of Ministers. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. No information avail- 
able. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Member, Central Committee 
Presidium. Member, Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A, Chairman, State 
Committee for Building Affairs. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KUNAEV, Dinomukhamed A. Bureau Member, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. President, 
Academy of, Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. Occupies responsible 
position in Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Member, Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MARKOV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Orel Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 
Member, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Conncil 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 

-Sciences of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of ‘the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Moscow Military Cistrict 
and City Garrison. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKYVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Depot, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MURATOV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. First Secretary, Azer- 
baidzhan Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Cheirman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 


ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chezirman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 


PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 
East Germany. 

PETUKHOV, Konstantin D, Chairman, Moscow 
City Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ` 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Ukrainan Party Central Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S, Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium, Chairman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. No infor- 
mation available, 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POSPELOV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Candidate Member. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. i 


PROKOFEYV, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to 
North Korea, 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. Bureau Member, 
Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 


RAZZAKOV, Iskhak K. First Secretary, Kirgiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Occupies respon- 
sible position in Party Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SABUROV, Maksim Z. Director, 
Machine-Building Plant. 


SERDYURK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- 
vian Party Centrel Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Committee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Voronezh Oblast Committee.sDeputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SHTYKOV, Terenty F. First Secretary, Maritime 
Krai Committee. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
trol Committee, l 

SNEČKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. l 


SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Chief of Joint Army and Navy General Staff. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


Saratov 


STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary, 
Zhitomir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

STRUEV, Aleksei I. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet, ` 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. No information available. 

TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Committee for Chemistry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary, Ivanovo Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren <A. First Secretary, 
Armenian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VANNIKOV, Bons L. Deputy Minister of 
Medium Machine Building. 


VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. In retirement. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VORONOV, Gennady I. First Secretary, Oren- 
burg Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulyanovsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. Furst 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YUDIN, Pavel F. Ambassador to China. 

ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Keme- 
rovo Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stalingrad 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZVEREV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


x 


Deceased : 


MALYSHEV, Vyacheslav A. 
PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 


TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 
ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Excluded: 


BABAEV, Sukhan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, Nadezhda N. Secretary, Moscow 
Bauman Raion Committee. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Committee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Head, Voroshilov Higher General 
Staff Military Academy.. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z, First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikite D. Central Ccmmittee 

- Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Minister af Social 
Security. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Kiev Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovie=. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Department Head, Party 
Central Committee, Deputy, Suprem= Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A, First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 


KPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Rumania. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of tke Soviet 
Union. Commander, North Caucasus Military 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplaa) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikoli P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Ko- 
stroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ` 


GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heevy 
_ Machine Building Works Uratwash. 

GORBATOV, Aleksandr V. Commander, Batic 
Military District. Bureau Member, Latvian 
Party Central Committee. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei A. Admiral of the Fleet, 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces. 


GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. Member, 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S, First Deputy Chair- 
man, Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Vladi- 
mir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHKO, Grigory E. No information available. 

GROMOYV, Evgeny I. Ambassador to Hungary. 


GUREEV, Nikolai M. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Department Head, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. ; 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Central Committee 


Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member; 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairmen, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 

Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary, 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. E 

KARASEV, V. D. Tutner, Leningrad Kirov 
Plant. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary, Stalino 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr Į. First Secretary, 
Party Central Committee, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


KOMAROV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Crimean Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
KONSTANTINOV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 
- ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Grain Products. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVAL, Konstantin L No information available, 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
_ Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALRV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 


LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman, Soviet of Nationalities. 
Chairman, Council of Ministers, Latvian SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOBANOV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supteme 
Soviet. 

LOGINOV, Savely P. First Secretary, Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOMAKO, Petr F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Econgmic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A.General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Ministry of 

_ Defense Central Apparatus. 

LUNEV, Karp F. Deputy Minister of Internal 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. 


MAKSAREY, Yury E. Chairman, State Scientific 
and Technical Committee. Deputy Chairman, 
Cominittee for Lenin Prizes for Science and 
Technology. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


MELNIKOV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary and 
Bureau Member, Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador to the 
United States. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
- Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NAIDEK, Leonty I. Second Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. Marshal of Artillery. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Soviet Artillery. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile and Light Industry Workers 
Trade Union. 


NIKITIN, Petr V. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 

- Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice- 

President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Lithuanian SSR. 

PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 

. RSFSR. 


PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P: First’ Secretary, 
Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Scpreme 
Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. First Secretary, Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman, Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, eas 
Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Y, No information scalable. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
‘Party Central Committee: Member, Sapreme 
Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

RUD, Gerasim Y. No information availakle. 

RUDAKOV, Aleksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General ` 


Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. Occupies responsible 
position in industry. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Departmert Head, 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. g 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Usrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHASHKOV, Zasima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR. 

SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Chairman, Chelyabinsk Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz). 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Pit 56, 
Kadievugol Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. Firet Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. No information avail- 
able. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme. 
Soviet. 
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SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
Cizy Executive Committee. Deputy, Saprem= 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Perm 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovie=. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Deputy Chairman, Al- 
Union Central Council of Trade Jniona, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputz, 
Supreme Soviet. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, Sta-e 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister af 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Ccuncil of  - 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Bebrussizn 
. Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SURKOV, Aleksei A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
TARASOV, Mikhail P. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
TASHENEYV, Zhumabek A. Bureau Member, 

Kazakh Party Central Committee. Coairmen, 


Supreme Soviet Presidium, Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Sovet 
Union, Commander, Belorussian Militery 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. No information 
available. ° 


TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Occupies responsisle 
position in Party Central Committee. 

TUR, Ivan P, No information available. 

VORONOV, Fedosy D. Director, Maguitogo-3k 
Metallurgical Combine. 

YURKIN, Tikhon A. Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture of the RSFSR. 


ZAKURDAEV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Mord- 
zinian Oblast Committee. 

ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K., Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. 


ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet Control Commission. 


ZHIGÀREV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation. 
Chief of Civil Air Lines. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 


ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary, ' 


Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, North 
Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 


Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 


Deseased : f 
FADEEY, Aleksandr À. NOSENKO, Ivan I. 
LIKHACHEY, Ivan A. YUDIN, Pavel A. 


ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 


t 


i 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


Communist Parties ` 
RSPSRE sg ea esa eet epe pean ay * KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita $. 
Ukrainian SSR oo... eee ccc cceeeeeeeeeees PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR. o., n.se eerie MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR o. cz cos hee Donte eeacaee: RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR oo... ccc. cleceseeseecceeneees BELYABV, Nikolai I. 
Georgian SSR oo... .ccseccceseceeeeeeees MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... .ccceese cece eens MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. 
Lithuanian SSR oo... esse. eeeeeceeeeeeeees SNECKUS, Antanas J. 
Moldavian SSR.......scccceeseeeseeeuees SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 
Latvian SSR... eee eee eee cee ee eeeeeees KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
Kirgiz SSR i Sed doi cbewcdeidenaedscleaes RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R 
‘Tadzhik SSR oo... .ccccecscececeeeseeeees ULDZHABABV, Tursunbai 
Armenian SSR v....cc.ecceseecevceueees TOVMASYAN, Suren A. 
Turkmen SSR oo... .cceceeeeeeeee Seeds KARAEV, Dzhuma D. 
Estonian SSR v......ccescceeseeueseewees KABIN, Ivan G 





* There is no separate Comnmaust 
Bureau foe the RSFSR, whoee charrman is 


S. Khrushchev. 
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of the RSFSR. Perty alfals in this: tepihi are bandied by tie Torty Ceiri? Comenittet 


PARTI $ 
The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHBEY, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOZLOV, Frol R. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. | USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F, 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Medium Machine Building: - Electric Power Station Construction: 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. NOVIKOV, I. T. 
Transportation Construction: Foreign Trade: 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Merchant Marine: Ways of Communication: 

BAKAEV, Viktor G. BESHCHEY, Boris P. 

Minister (without portfolio): 
KABANOV, Ivan G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............ DEMENTEYV, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building... KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ............0008 KUZMIN, Iosif I. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations....... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology...........+6- RUDNEYV, Konstantin N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Hlectronics ..........4. KALMYKOY, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding ...............000 . BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry .........c.cseeeneeeee FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 0.0... 00. .sscseeeeeeeee ener eens KOROVUSHKIN, A. K. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Corservat.on: 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Internal Affairs: Agriculture: 
DUDOROYV, Nikolai P. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Finance: Higher Education: 
ZVEREV, Arseny G. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Communications: Calture: 
PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D, MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of Soviet Control Commission. .........0.ceeseeeees ENYUTIN, Georgy V 
Chairman of Committee for State Security .........ceccceeeees SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee .......... MAKSAREV, Yury E 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs ..... risani KUCHERENKO, Vladimir 4. 
Chairman of State Committee for Graic Products .............. KORNIETS, Leonid F. 
Chairman of State Planning Commissioa (Gosplan) ...... TINAN KOSYGIN, Aleksei N 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (wich rank of minister). . v»... LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
E PEROV, Georgy V. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister) ......... KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. 
‘STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with rank of minister)...... u ISHKOY, Aleksandr A. 
KHLAMOV, Grigory 5. 
un NOVOSELOV, Efim 3. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 
RSFSR: cesa tie usi sie ee ieee Wawa canes POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
Ukminian SSR wo. eect eee ee eee eee KALCHENKO, Nikifgr T 
Belorussian SSR oo... ec ee eee cee cece e ee KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
Uzbek SSR bosive.ce oiie ds ates ee eieaene seas ALIMOV, Aris A 
Kazakh SSR oo. ccceccsccsccecceeescssees KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A 
Georgian SSR ...........4. PEERAA DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D., 
Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... cece eee eee eee eee AKHUNDOY, Vali Y. e 
Lithuanian SSR... . eee cece e eee eee SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... 1... cee e ccc reece ceees DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR ........+--- Riearee wg sinse dees LACIS, Vilis T. 
Kirgiz SSR os cxe ls eee vcincune lies vee cien DIKOMBAEV, Kazy D- 
Tadzhik SSR i... 1... cece cece eee eens DODKHUDOEBY, Nazarsho 
Armenian SSR oo. cece eee e ence een KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR ....cccesececeueeeseeeeees OVEZOV, Balysh 
Estonian SSR... cece eee eee eee ee eee MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Depaty chairmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (sco below) 


Secrstary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P, 

Members 
ANDREEV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BATYEYV, Salikh G. -  . MAZUROV, Kirill T, 
BELYARYV, Nikolai L NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir L 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 
RSFSR u ctinceccetedda sche eocena IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 
Ukrainian SSR oc... ccee cece ecceeeeece KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR oo... sc cece ee ceeeeseeacs KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
Uzbek SSR oo. ccc cccccuceeesccesseuceas NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSR oo... ccs eceeescceeeseeees .. TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. 
Georgian SSR oo... cc ceeee eee e cece eeeees DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR... . sess eeeee ese eeeees ABDULLAEV, Ilyas K. 
Lithuanian SSR .....ccseccceeccceeeceees PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR... cece eee eee ee eee KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR ccctncusay vxeercusteetorekes OZOLINS, Karl M. 
Kirgiz SSR oo... ccc cccceeneeteeeceeenees KULATOV, Turabai K. 

e Tadzhik SSR oc... ceeecceeeeveeeeeeeees RAKHMATOV, M. 
Armenian SSR .......eeeeceeuleceeeeeees ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen SSR ....ceeecceeecceesecaeeees BAIRAMOY, Nurberdy 
Estonian SSR ....cccceeec cece eeceucveeee EIHFELD, I. 


A Labed sad A, Jurcamko 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who, have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 


origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardistrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES | 


The Perennial Problem of Revisionism 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


Of late the Soviet press has been full of attacks on so-called revisionism. 
Individual Communist Party members in the capitalist world and even a Party, 
the Union of Yugoslay Communists, have been accused of the crime of revisionism. 
Some idea of the scale of this campaign can be gained from the fact that the Party 
theoretical organ Kommunist published in 1958 no less than 13 articles against 
revisionism, while the first six 1959 issues have contained 5 articles on this theme. 
The very term “revisionism” leaves no doubt whatsoever that one is speaking 
of a tendency to revise Marxist-Leninist teachings. As is known, revisionism arose 
at the end of the 1890’s in Germany. It became an independent movement after 
the publication in 1899 of the book Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und die 
Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, by the German Marxist Eduard Bernstein. In an 
article entitled ‘Marxism and Revisionism,” published in 1908, Lenin characterized 
the basic difference between revisionism and “‘orthodox Marxism” as follows: 


“The goal is nothing, movement is everything.” Bernstein’s catchword ex- 
presses the essence of revisionism better than many long discourses. To determine 
their conduct as events arise..., to forget the fundamental interests of the prole- 
tariat and the basic features of capitalist society, of capitalist evolution as a whole, 
to. sacrifice these interests for the sake of actual or supposed advantages of the 
momient-this is the policy of the revisionists.1 
One must, of course, remember that this characteristic was written by an 

enemy of revisionism, and that Lenin meant by the “fundamental interests of the 
proletariat” the establishment of the dictatorship of the Communist Party. For 
the rest, no objections can be raised against his assertion that the main question 
in the struggle between “revisionism” and Leninism was the argument as to 





1 V.I. Lenin, Sochinentya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, XV, 23. 


whether the goal, that is, the dictatorship of the proletariat, or movement, that is, 
an improvement in the workers’ living conditions here and now, was more 
important. 

During the last sixty years, Lenin and his followers have applied ~arious 
names to revisionism, such as “trade unionism,” “‘economism,”’ “reformism,” and 
after the Communist seizure of power, “anarcho-syndicalism.” Nonetheless, 
their attitude towards this phenomenon and the problem as to what is more 

. important, movement or the goa, are still valid today. B. Ponomarev, the author 
of the article “Fundamental Problems of the Struggle Against Revisionism at the 
Present Stage” characterizes the difference between reformism alas revisionism 
and Marxism as follows: 


The recognition of the inevitability of the dictatorship of the proletar-at as a 
weapon for the destruction of the capitalist state and the building of socialism is 
the main theoretical principle and practical conclusion of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
[based on the] experience of revolution. This is the fundamental difference Letween 
revolutionary Marxists and refcrmists, who replace the class struggle for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the victory of socialism with petty reforms which 
do not affect the foundations of capitalism.* 

Bernstein’s concept implied in reality nothing more than the principle, 
“The goal is nothing, movement is everything.” The views of Russian “Scono- 
mists” also amounted to the same principle. As Lenin put it, 


the copeck added to the ruble is nearer and dearer [to the workers] than any social- 

ism and any policy; they must wage a “struggle, knowing that they are struggling 

not for some future generations, but for themselves and their children.” 3 

The last phrase is a quotation from a lead article in the first issue of the ““econ- 
omist” newspaper, Rabochaya myst. Elsewhere, Lenin writes that they 


want the revolutionaries to recognize the “parity of the movement in the present,” ... 

to recognize as desirable the waging of [those actions] which are just possible 

under given circumstances, ard to recognize as possible the struggle “‘which 

they [the workers] wage in fact at a given moment.” 4 

Similar views are found in tae works of present-day revisionists too. The 
theoretician A. Giolitti, who was recently excluded from the Italian Communist 
Party, wrote in his book Riforme e rivoluzione: ° 

The working class’ task cons_sts today not in preparing for a major revolucionary 

leap with the aim of establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat, but in... gradually 

destroying the citadel of the private interests of the privilegec classes.® 

Thus, Communists understanc by revisionism attempts by Marxists to improve 
the workers’ standard of living by reforms, that is, without a forcible change in 
the existing system. For this reason, they consider “economism,” “reformism,” 
“trade unionism,” that is, the trade-union movement, merely different fozms of 





2 Komaumist, No. 8 (1958), p. 119. 

3 V, I. Lenin, op. ciz., 1951, V, 353. 

4 Ibid., 339. 

5 Quoted in Kommunist, No. 3 (1959)_ p. 92. 
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tevisionism. In their opinion, such tendencies and successes achieved only hinder 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. After seizing power, they 
combat such tendencies, calling them “anarcho-syndicalism.” 


The Social Roots of Revisionism 


The question arises here as to why those persons, who took Marx’ teachings 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat as their program, now doubt the correctness 
of these teachings. The answer to this question is once again to be found in Lenin, 
in particular in his work What is to be Done? Analyzing the social and political 
forces active in Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century, when the 
foundations of Bolshevism were laid,-Lenin admitted the existence of two social 
forces, the workers’ movement and the revolutionary movement of the youth.® 
He then went on to write that the workers had, on the one hand, “awakened to a 
conscious life,” but, in contradiction to Marx’ expectations, had not realized the 
need for a dictatorship of the proletariat: 


We have said that she workers could not have a social-democratic consciousness. It could 
only be implanted from outside. The history of all countries reveals that the working 
class is, exclusively with its own forces, only able to work out a trade-union con- 
sciousness, that is, a belief in the need to combine into unions, to wage a struggle 
against the masters, to obtain from the government those laws needed by the 
workers, and so on. The teachings of socialism have developed out of those phil- 
osophical, historical, and economic theories, which were worked out by the educated 
representatives of the propertied classes, the intelligentsia....In like manner in 
Russia too, the theoretical teachings of Social Democracy arose completely inde- 
pendent of the spontaneous workers’ movement, arose as a natural and inevitable 
result of the development of thought among the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia.” 


Lenin made it all too clear that this “spontaneous” development of the 
workers’ movement would inevitably lead to the abandonment of the struggle 
for the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and insisted that this 
development be prevented, in order to assure the establishment of such a 
dictatorship: 

The spontaneous development of the workers’ movement will lead to its sub- 
jection to bourgeois ideology, ...since [such a] workers’ movement is trade 
unionism. .*.. Hence our task, the task of Social Democracy, consists in a struggle 
against this spontaneity, in deflecting the workers’ movement from this spontaneous 
striving of trade unionism under the wing of the bourgeoisie and in attracting it 
to... revolutionary Social Democracy.® 


This striving to win over the workers later became known as the “union of 
socialism with the workers’ movement,” and was the main Bolshevik tactic in 
the struggle for power. 

According to Lenin, trade unionism isa natural result of the free, in Lenin’s 

terminology spontaneous, development of the workers’ movement. The Com- 
8 V, I. Lenin, op. cit., 348. 
1 Thid., 3471—48. 
8 Ibid., 356. 





munists have adhered to this standpoint for the last sixty years. They have merely | 
added that the influence of revisicnism has increased asa result of the appearance 
of a “workers’ aristocracy.” Ponomarev wrote in June 1958 on this subject: 


The deep roots of revisionism were revealed by Lenin. The social source of 
revisionism in the workers’ movement in the capitalist part of the world is primarily 
the presence of a workers’ aristocracy, which is fed with superprofits from the 
exploitation of the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries.® 


Ponomarev writes that revisionism has.a firm hold in Canada, Japan, Brasil, 
and Denmark, countries which do not have any colonies. Japan, by the way, 
has lost a war. No attempt is made to explain the difference between the “feeding 
of the workers’ aristocracy” and a rise in the workers’ standard of living, and to 
adjust such “feeding” to the so-called “law on the absolute and relative im- 
poverishment of the proletariat under capitalism.” 

In view of certain peculiarities in the development of European political 
thought, socialism gained from the very beginning a hold on the minds of the 
leaders of the workers’ movement.-The only exception in this respect was Great 
Britain. The workers’ movement and working class itself were in the micdle of 
the nineteenth century still in an embryonic state. Marx in particular demonstrated 
convincingly in-his works that the facts available at the time made possible the 
deduction that society would in the future split into “proletarians” and “‘zapita- 
lists,’à the working class be impoverished, capital internationalized, and an inter- 
national workers’ movement created. Such tendencies were definitely in existence 
then. Their opposites, the differentiation of the working class, the formation of 
a group of white-collar workers, and so on, did not come to the fore in Western 
Europe until the end of the century, when the first laws on labor protection 
appeared. Hence Marx’ idea that the workers’ aims “can be achieved only by the 
forcible overthrow of the whole existing social structure” was clear, frem the 
standpoint of the time.1° In time the situation changed. As industry developed 
and the political weight of the working class increased, both in Western E.rope, 
and later on in Russia, the workers began to conclude that their aims coald be 
achieved without the overthrow of the existing social structure. Trade-union 
consciousness, the view that “for the workers the copeck added to the ruble 
is nearer and dearer than any kind of socialism,” arose. 

By the beginning of the present century, this process had gone so fer that 
Lenin was compelled to revise one of Marx’ basic theses, the idea that Communism 
is the only possible expression of the proletariat’s interests. Half a century after 
Marx, Lenin based his decisions on the supposition that the workers cannot 
realize the need for a dictatorship of the proletariat and branded as a revisionist 
anybody who refused to link socialism with the workers’ movement artifcially, 
to implant a Communist consciousness on the workers’ movement from outside. 
Lenin himself was essentially a revisionist, since he questioned one of the Zunda- 
mental theses of dialectical materialism, the view that “social being determines 


® Kommunist, No. 8 (1958), p. 115. 
10 K, Marx and F. Engels, Zzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1948, I, 39. 
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consciousness.” The workers, in accordance with this principle, worked out a 
corresponding consciousness, trade unionism, while the teachings of socialism 
corresponded to the way of life of the revolutionary intelligentsia, which, as Lenin 
put it, “came to Marxism completely independent of the workers’ movement.” 
Yet, even at that time, the question was formulated as follows: what is better, 
to follow the will of the workers, to follow the principle that “social being 
determines consciousness,” or, as Lenin put it, to “bow down to the spontaneity 
of the workers’ movement,” and to abandon the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
or alternatively to remain true to the program of the building of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and to set about artificially linking socialism with the workers’ 
movement, ignoring Marx’ directive that the Communists had no intention of 
compelling the workers’ movement to accept “sectarian principles.” 


In the light of the above analysis, both revisionism, as Bernstein understood 
it, and Leninism arose because at the end of the nineteenth century a split 
appeared between Marx’ teachings, and reality, between the workers’ vital 
interests and the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It arose because 
by this time it was already too late to defend both the workers’ interests and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Hence, the revisionism of Bernstein and others 
and Leninism are both reexaminations of Marxism: the former entailed the 
rejection of the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat in favor of the defense 
of the workers’ interests, while the latter entailed the reverse. 


Revisionism in the Socialist Countries 


Communist theoreticians are hard put to explain the existence of revisionism 
in the socialist countries, since these countries do not have capitalists capable of 
“feeding” the workers’ aristocracy. In search of an explanation, Ponomarev 
writes: 

The revival of revisionism in some of the people’s democracies is linked with 
a number of reasons of an external and domestic nature. 

First, . . . industrialization has led to an important increase in the ranks of the 
working class through additions from the i a a groups, from the former 
bourgeoisie, old officials and merchants. . 

Second, “in the people’s democracies, D is a deposed, but undefeated bour- 
geoisie, the intelligentsia which served the exploiting classes. . 

Third, one of the reasons for the appearance of opportuni deviations is the 
difficulties of socialist construction. 


This ‘official explanation is not very convincing. Revisionism is found mainly 
in the Party. It is rather naive to think that, 13 to 14 years after the establishment 
of a Communist dictatorship, “elements from the bourgeoisie” and old officials, 
who have been deposed but not defeated, can play an important role in deter- 
mining what Party members think. The revisionists are by no means elderly 
persons, as the Polish and Hungarian events proved, but primarily young workers 





U Kommunist, op. cit., p. 116. 


and students. References to relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses 
ate in any case an inadequate explanation of growing revisionistic moods. Finally, 
no answer has been found to the question as to why such moods exist in the USSR 
itself. The Soviets have been in power for more than forty years. Nor has Titoism 
been explained. Information available leads one to the conclusion that Bclshevik 
propagandists themselves are not convinced by their own explanations. In 
February 1959, the magazine Kommsnist published an article by a member of its 
editorial board, Head of the Party Central Committee Department for Propaganda 
and Agitation for the Union Republics L. Ilichev, in mnie he gave an 2ntirely 
different reason for the tenacity of capitalist relics: 

The main reason for the existence of relics of capitalism in eee consc. ousness 
is the lag of social consciousness behind the social way of life. Socialism, a3 a new 
society, still preserves quite a few “birth marks,” traces of the old soc:ety.... 
Of course, there is an internal link between the relics of the old, “birth marks,” 
in the economy and in consciousness. Inability to realize this is tantamount to 
abandoning materialism and yielding to idealism. On the other hand, tc ignore 
relative independence in the development of consciousness is tantamount to slipping 
into a vulgarization of materialism....One cannot agree with assertions by the 
authors of some articles that it is possible to speak of... the preservatior of ele- 
ments of the old, bourgeois society only in regard to persons who have grown up 
or, at least, been born in a capitalist society, and not at ali in regard to persons 
born and raised under socialism.... This kind of view is en example of vulgari- 
zation.14 
Not for notking does Ilichev safeguard himself against the accusa-ion of 

“idealism.” He is well aware that the thesis of the “relative independence of 
consciousness” can hardly be reconciled with the fundamental princ-ple of 
materialism that “social being determines consciousness.” Communists are unable 
to provide a more or less satisfactory explanation of the events taking place. 
Indeed, the reference to “relics of capitalism in the consciousness of the masses,” 
advanced by Ilichev, implies in practice that, in his opinion, views either penetrat- 
ing into the country from abroad or else passed on by members of the older 
generation, who are more than forty years old, are proving stronger thar. Com- 
munist ideology, a system of propaganda, and a socialist way of life. On tke basis 
of the official presentation of the socialist way of life, the principle “socia. being 
determines consciousness” automatically rules out deviations. 


The Primacy of Policy Over Economics 


In his time, Lenin based himself on the view that Communism and the workers’ 
movement were two completely different phenomena. He regarded trade un‘onism 
as the ideology of the workers’ movement, and socialism as the “‘natutal and 
inevitable result of the development of thought among the revolutionary socialist 
intelligentsia.” Revisionism was accordingly, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the expression of the workers’ desire to struggle for their own a-ms, as 
opposed to for the aims of others. The Bolsheviks seized power in Russia in 1917 
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and the country underwent far-reaching social changes. Landowners, merchants, 
entrepreneurs, and individual peasants were all liquidated as classes. The kolkhoz 
system was created, the country was industrialized, and a new ruling class came 
_ into being, comprising mainly the technical intelligentsia, The latter produces 
persons corresponding approximately to Western managers. Nonetheless, in spite 
of the various events and changes which have taken place since the Soviets 
came to power, the main factors governing inner-political conflicts have re- 
mained the same. . 


As pointed out above, Lenin’s main aim, prior to the Revolution, was to link 
socialism with the workers’ movement, that is, to subordinate the workers to 
the leadership of the revolutionary intelligentsia, as represented by an “organi- 
zation of professional revolutionaries,” whose fundamental interests were 
expressed in Marx’ theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the Revo- 
lution, the professional revolutionaries became professional Party workers. The 
apparatchik i is, as formerly, one of the most characteristic figures in Soviet society. 
His interests are still.expressed in the thesis of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because dictatorship by the Communist Party means dictatorship by the apparat- 
chik, while the abolition of private property, that is, the concentration of all 
property in the hands of the state, is the material basis of his power. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is the end in itself for the apparatchik. As for the further 
development of the workers’ movement, that is, the movement of hired workers, 
which in its time was linked with socialism, formally .the entire population, with 
the exception of the kolkhozniks, consists of proletarians, since everybody 
receives a wage or salary. In fact, the development was much more complex, 
since during the process of industrialization, the social differentiation of the 
workers took place in the USSR, as in other countries. At present, persons 
receiving a wage and officially regarded as members of the proletariat include the 
above-mentioned Party spparatchiki, qualified and unqualified workers, the 
technical intelligentsia, mémbers of the armed forces, and possibly other groups, 
such as students. 


Although the situation has become more complex, the main argument as to 
what is more important, the goal or movement, has remained. In the conditions 
of a socialist state, this problem automatically becomes a conflict over the primacy 
of economics over policy. In the last forty years there have been numerous forms 
of “economism.” The first sign of this tendency was the campaign by the so-called 
Workers’ Opposition in 1920—21. The latter demanded that control of the 
economy be transferred to the so-called All-Russian Congress of Producers, 
which would have reduced the Party’s leading role and allowed semiproletarian 
elements to run the economy. From the very beginning Lenin took decisive steps 
to put down the Workers’ Opposition, accusing its members of two cardinal sins, 
the destruction of the unity of the Party and an anarcho-syndicalistic deviation, 
that is, economism. The Tenth Party Congress, held in Match 1921, passed 
special decrees on both questions, a clear enough indication of the importance 
attached to the danger. 
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The Workers’ Opposition came to fore at the time when the, social revolation, , 
that is, the process of the formation of a new ruling group had only just begun 
and the workers had not yet split up into the present differentiated grounds. In 
time, as this differentiation began to develop, economism began to take on a new 
form, a demand for the primacy o? economics over policy. From the sociolagical 
standpoint, the entire working cless did not participate in the argument, it was 
a conflict between the so-called production commanders and the Party apparatchiki. 
This conflict came to the surface at the March 1937 Party Central Committee 
plenary session. Stalin announced that economic successes do not prove zhat a 
particular person is not a “wrecker”: “A wrecker must from time to time show 
successes in his work, since this is the only means left to him as a wrecker to gain 
trust and to continue this wrecking activities.” Summing up, he demanded the 
restoration of the primacy of policy over economics: 


One must first draw the attention of our Party comrades, who are concerned 
in “current problems,” ... to the major political questions of an internetional 
and domestic nature. ...It must be made clear to [them] that economic successes, 
the importance of which is indisputably great,... depend entirely on successes by 
Party organizational and Party political work, without which economic successes 
may prove to be built on sand,14 


Stalin’s speech of March 3, 1937 was of paramount importance. From that 
moment the Great Purge, which uatil then had on the whole only affected the old 
guard, was extended to the broad mass of the intelligentsia, and the purge of 
fee enemies in one’s own ranks began. In 1947, Chairman of Gosplan N. Vozne- 
sensky published a book, The Soviet War Economy During World War II, in which 
he made a new attempt to make economic successes the criterion of all dec-sions 
and advanced the thesis that the so-called law of value is the regulating <actor 
when making decisions in the economic field, and the principle of material interest 
the main motive force of the Soviet economy.1* Although Voznesensky was shot 
in 1949, Stalin felt compelled in 1952 to attack his views-again in his work 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. ` 


The reference to the necessity to develop heavy industry is a standard argu- 
ment of the defenders of the dictatorship of the proletariat, when they reject 
demands to raise the population’ s standard of living and set out to justify the 
primacy of policy over economics. Their argument can always be seen as an 
insistence on the need to consolidate the dictatorship of the Party. After Stalin’s 
death, a ‘characteristic argument was advanced by D. Shepilov in January 1955, 
at the time when he was a rising star on the Kremlin horizon and anxious to make 
a name for himself by attacking those Soviet economists, who were insisting on 
a reexamination of the principles epplied in the running of the economy, and in 
particular on an increase in consumer goods’ output: 





13 Pravda, March 2$, 1937. 
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The preferential... growth in output of the means of production, as a law 
of a socialist economy, by no means excludes the fact that in some years it may 
be expedient and necessary from a practical standpoint, in order to remove a lag 
in production of consumer goods, to develop the light and food industries, and 
oe However, in the statements quoted, the economists . . . suggest replacing 

. preferential output of the means of production cinder ‘socialism, as laid 
ies by Marxist-Leninist theory, with the anti-Marxist principle of the primary 
development of consumer goods.15 


In other words, Shepilov is not objecting to concessions being made to the 
workers. But he is a typical apparatchik and cannot agree with a demand to make 
a growth in the standard of living the criterion governing all decisions. 

The same idea was expressed rather more ey in a lead article in Kommunist 
in February 1956: 


There were “theoreticians” who endeavored to dispute the correctness of such 
a course at the present stage, to prove the . . . necessity of disrupting the... growth 
of heavy industry... for the sake of light industry. But the Party unmasked the 
economists of woe.' The Party’s struggle against their harmful and dangerous 
principles passed in importance beyond the framework of the present moment. 
It was in essence a struggle for the revolutionary future of our construction, for the 
victory of Communism, 18 


After the Twentieth Party Congress, and particularly after the overthrow of 
the so-called anti-Party group of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov, 
the problem of the primary development of light or heavy industry took on a 
different form. Khrushchev’s government announced a policy of i improving the 
standard of living, but took at the same time a more decisive step in the direction 
of the goal set by Marx: The Twenty-first Party Congress decided to set about 
the all-out ates of a Communist society. 


Titoiem 


Another form of revisionism, National Communism or Titoism, developed 
out of the growing contradiction between reality and one of the most important 
principles of Marxism, the thesis of proletarian internationalism. Marx and 
Engels had based themselves on the view that, as capitalism developed, differences 
between nations would disappear. However, the development of capitalism did 
not lead to an internationalization of trade, industty, and thought. ‘This fact has 
rather complicated the problem of mutual relations between the Marxist parties 
in the various countries, while the victory of the Communists in Russia has 
aggravated it eyen more, since the interests of the Soviet Communist Party do 
not always coincide with those of other Communist parties. Lenin was compelled 
to talk of subordinating some Communist parties to others and he adopted the 
following definition of the concept “proletarian internationalism” : “Proletarian 
` internationalism demands . . . the subordination of the interests of the proletarian 


18 Pravda, January 24, 1955. 
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struggle in one country to the interests of this struggle on a world-wide scæe.”17 
Any pressure aimed at subjection comes up against opposition, and in 1948 the 
resistance of the “National Communists” to the subjection of their own courtries’ 
interests to those of the Communist movement as a whole came to a head with 
the Soviet—Yugoslav conflict. Tito evidently did not at first think it necessary 
to revise Communist principles, insofar as the matter was one of Yugoslav domestic 
policy. However, during the struggle against Soviet pressure, the Yugoslavs were 
compelled to pay more and more attention to the satisfaction of the needs of 
' the working masses, and to forget about the realization of the Communist 
program, the abolition of private property. Member of the Yugoslav Party 
Central Committe M. Popovic, for example, wrote in the Party magazine Socijal- 
izm that the “worker’s income in our [Yugoslav] system forms the ecoromic 
and also the social basis of his personal freedom, his rights and dutes in 
society and attitude toward society.” Member of the editorial board of Kom=sxnist 
V.Cheprakov countered with the remark that this was a “typically bouzgeois 
and petty-bourgeois standpoint,” since, according to Marxism-Leninism, “St the. 
basis of social relations lies not this or that principle of the distribution of 
income, but... the nature of production relations.’’18 


It is beyond the scope of the present article to go into the arguments be-ween. 
the various groups of Marxists, but the point can be made that the same preblem 
has cropped up again—what is more important, movement or ‘the gow, the 
system of distribution or mutual relationship with regard to ownership ef the 
means of production, and, in the long run, an immediate improvement :n the 
workers’ standard of living in a particular society, or the struggle for the building 
of the paradise of the future. 


In conclusion, revisionism arose at the end of the nineteenth centur” as a 
result of the discrepancy between Marx’ prophecies and reality, whick later 
turned into a clash between the interests of the workers and the Marxist prcgram 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the Soviets’ seizure of power, the tepre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary intelligentsia and Party apparatchiki came to 
see in the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat the expression of their interests 
and fought for its establishment or preservation. Yet the existence of a dictatership 
of the proletariat cannot prevent the representatives of the other, classes- from 
wishing to defend their interests. Since, in the conditions of a Comraunist 
dictatorship, a change in policy is only possible by an alteration in theo-etical 
principles, revisionism is a phenomenon immanent in Communism. When 
explaining its existence, there is no need to refer to the “relative indeperlence 
of consciousness,” or the influence of “old officials.” Revisionism is ‘reborn 
time and again in Soviet conditions and cannot be stamped out. Expecience 
has shown that the Party leaders find themselves compelled to apply =xtra- 
ordinary measures to crush it. The present attacks on revisionism can tkus be 
taken as a sign of a coming purge. 


17 V, L Lenin, op. sit., 1950, XXXI, 126. 
18 Kommunist, No. 18 (1958), p. 104. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Industry and the Seven-Year Plan 


During the forty years since the Soviets came to power, there has to date 
not been a single case of a current five-year plan being replaced by a new plan 
before it reached the end of its allotted period. One of the reasons for the present 
replacement of one plan with another is that Khrushchev considered it politically 
expedient for himself to create personally not only a new system of administration 
of Soviet industry, but also a new plan for its development. The latter was 
accordingly ratified at the Twenty-first Party Congress. The new Seven-Year 
Plan does not contain higher output figures for the last two years of the old 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1959—60, in comparison with the original figures contained 
in the old plan for 1960. The planned figures for the last year of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, as found in the Seven-Year Plan, are as a result much lower than the 
figures ratified by the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan’s figures for ferrous metallurgy were 53,000,000 tons of pig iron, 68,300,000 
of steel, and 52,700,000 tons of rolled metal in 1960.1 The Seven-Year Plan has 
totals of 46,300,000 to 47,900,000 tons of pig iron, 62,300,000 to 63,700,000 tons 
of steel, and 47,500,000 to 48,900,000 tons of rolled metal for 1960. The present 
output figure for the coal industry has dropped even more. The original figure 
-was 593,000,000 tons of coal in 1960; the new one is 523,000,000 tons. Output 
ef electric power is now 310 billion kilowatt-hours, as opposed to an earlier 
figure of 320 billion. The emphasis in the new plan on the construction of thermal 
power stations means that work on new hydroelectric power stations will be 
reduced to the minimum. In spite of the planned increase in capital construction 
by 1960, output of cement is to drop from 55,000,000 tons to a new figure of 
47,000,000. 

A comparison of the figures in the two plans for the consumer goods industry 
will show that the old targets have been reduced here also. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged a total of 7.3 billion meters of cotton cloth by 1960; the target 
is now 6.4 billion. By 1960, output of woolen cloth was to reach 363,000,000 
meters; the new plan has 359,000,000. The footwear industry is now to manufac- 
ture 400,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes by 1960, as opposed to an earlier 
figure ef 455,000,000. In other words, reductions in output figures in the field 
of heavy industry do not imply that light industry and the population will 
benefit. During the Seven-Year Plan, gross industrial output is to increase by 
80% by 1965, in comparison with 1958, including 85%—88% for output of 
producer goods, and 62%—65% for consumer goods, Gross output is to go up 

1 Divektiny XX sexda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletaswn plans razvitiya narodsogo khozyaistva SSSR na 
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8.6% annually for 1959-65, with 9.3% for producer, and 7.3% for consumer 
goods. The annual average increase in industrial output is thus to be worth 
135 billion rubles, as opposed to 99 billion rubles during the seven years 1952—-58.? 
The “Planned Figures for the Development of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65,” 
as published on November 14, 1958 and ratified by the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress, reveal that Soviet industry is to develop at a:much slower rate than earlier. 
The table below gives the rate of growth of industry for the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1951-55), the planned figures for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1955—60), 
the Seven-Year Plan period (1959-65), and che five-year period 1959—63, as a 
basis for comparison with the earlier plan periods: ; 


Actual and Planned Growth of Soviet Industry, he 


(Percentages) 
—— 1951-55 —— 1956—60 1959—63 1959—65 
Target = Fulfillment Target Target Tacget 
Gross Industrial Output ...... 70 85 65 57 80 

Producer Goods .......... 80 91 70 63 85—88 

Consumer Goods ......... 65 76 60 46 62—65 
SOURCES: ee 1 reshenepakd sexice, holaro £ pianot Ti (The Commnis: Party of the Soviet Urion in Res- 
alations and Deciwons of Conferences, and Plermms of the Central Campak Morom, (a ed, 939; Diakiay XX 
sexda KPSS po shastoman pyatrisinems plan e ma Ae SSSR ua 1956—60 gg. (The Directives of tho Twentieth Congress 


Party 
for the Sath Five-Year Plan for the Developmen ofthe the Soviet Economy in 1956—60), Moscow, 1956, Pranda, Janoary 28, 1959, 


The slower development of Soviet heavy industry is explained maialy by 
the switch from older equipment to more modern machinery. All the main 
plants are to be modernized and reconstructed, beginning with 1959. Hence, 
output in the immediate future will drop off somewhat. There will be a lag in 
output behind the original figures, as ratified by the Twentieth Party Congress, 
in spite of the fact that the planned increases for 1959—65 will be in excess of, 
the actual increases for the seven-year period 1952—58: 


Actual and Planned Increases in Output of Selected Items; 1952—65 
1952-58 1959—65 
(Planned) 


i (Actual) 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) ..........e cess cece eeeee 17.7 25.4—30.4 
Steel (Million Tons) .......cccececceceeeeneees 23.5 31.1361 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) .........eeeeeeeeeee 18.9 221~-27.1 
Coal (Million Toms) ........cccce cece ee eeeeoees 215.1 100—113 
Oil (Million Tons) .......c.c0ccecceeeeeueesees 70.7 117-127 
Cement (Million Tons) ......ssssessseseessresee 21.2 41.7—47.7 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ......... 129.0 267—287 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ...........0ee cence 22.6 120.2 
Automobiles (Thousands) .........sceeeeeeseees 222.3 239—345 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) ........esssserises 1.0 1.9—2.2 
Woolen Cloth (Millon Meters) ......secsesesse. 127.0 197.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ......ssssassses 116.0 159.0 
Sugar (Million Tans) ....... cece cece eee eee ees 24 39-46 
SOURCES. mut SSSR: Statssiecbesky shermk (Soviet Industry: A Statistkal Compilation), Moscow, 1957; Nasodwos khon- 
n SSSR 9 1956 exhegedmk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Yearbook), Moscow, 1957; 


nedas dey 
November 14, 1958 and aod Janua-y 16, 1959. 


2 Pravda, November 14, 1958 and January 28, 1959. 
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The Seven-Year Plan has given pride of place of the strategically important 
ferrous and nonferrous metal industries. By 1965, output of pig iron is to be 
65,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons, or 65%—77% more fae: in 1958; ‘steel, 86,000,000 
to 91,000,000 tons, or 56%-65% more; rolled metal, 65,000, 000 to 70,000,000, 
or 52%--64% more. Output of aluminum is to go up by 180%; copper, by 90%; 
output of nickel, magnesium, titanium, germanium, silicon, and other nonferrous 
and rare metals is to be stepped up. New plants will increase output of pig iron 
by 24,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons. The actual increase in output capacity for 
1952-58 was 16,100,000. The figure for steel is 28,000 to 36,000,000 tons more, 
as opposed to 12,400,000; and for rolled metal, 23,000,000 to 29,000,000 tons 
more, as opposed to 6, 900, 000 for the preceding seven years.? In the ferrous 
metal industry, new blast furnaces with capacities of 2,000 and 2,286 cubic 
meters are to be built, besides various‘ large open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills. In nonferrous metallurgy, new plants and sections are to begin working 
in the aluminum industry. The USSR is rich in deposits of aluminum. Major 
plants are being built in Sumgait in the Azerbaidzhan SSR; Stalingrad; and 
Nadvoitsy in the Karelian ASSR. The preliminary work is to bé done for the 
construction of new plants, one in Krasnoyarsk Krai and two in Irkutsk Oblast. 
They are to be supplied with ore from local deposits and cheap power from 
the thermal and hydroelectric power stations presently being built in this part 
of Siberia.* Large deposits of industrial diamonds have been located in Yakutia 
and the Urals. By 1965, output of industrial diamonds is to go up 14 times over 
1958 output.® 

Contrary to the Party Central Committee decree of May 6, 1958, the Seven- 
Year Plan envisages a slight lag in the growth of the chemical industry. The 
new increase is only 200% over 1958. Much attention is to be paid to the manu- 
facture of synthetic materials. Output of artificial fibers is to rise by 250%-300%; 
synthetic fibers by 12 to 14 times; plastics and synthetic resins by 550%. Greater 
use is to be made of natural and manufactured gases in the synthetic materials 
industry. This applies particularly to synthetic rubber; earlier, ethyl alcohol was 
used. About 1.3 billion rubles will accordingly be economized. Artificial fertilizers 
are to be produced with manufactured gas, economizing about 4 billion rubles.® 
During the plan period, 140 new chemical industry enterprises are to be finished, 
and more than 130 others reconstructed. Most of the new equipment for the 
chemical industry is to come from abroad. The Dnepropetrovsk Tire Plant is 
to purchase more than 80% of its equipment from Great Britain. Orders have 
also been placed elsewhere, including with the Krupp Plant in West Germany. 

In the fuel industry, oil and gas are gradually to take the place of the coal 
industry as the main suppliers of fuel. By 1965, they are to comprise 51% of all 
Soviet fuel output, as opposed to 31% at present. Coal is to drop from 59% to 


` 3 Ibid., November 14, 1958. 
© Sopetsky Soyuz, No. 2 (1959); Promyshlenno-shonomicheskaya gazeta, January 7 and March 27, 1959; G. 
N. Cherdantsev, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1958. 
® Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
§ Ibid, 
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43% in 1965.7 In view of the strategic importance of the petroleum incustry, 
output is to be stepped up to 240,000,000 tons by 1965, an increase of 100% 
over 1958. The annual increase is zo be 16,700,000 to 18,100,000 tons, as opposed 
to 6,600,000 during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, and 14,200,000 for the first three 
years of the Sixth, 1956-58. There is to be 120% more initial refining; 330% 
more catalytic cracking; and 18 times more catalytic reforming. Output >f the 
various types of oils is to increase by 100%. Refineries with capacities of from 
12,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons per year and twenty gasoline plants are to be 
built. In the gas industry, outpu: in 1965 is to reach 150 billion cubic meters, 
as opposed to 29.8 billion in 1958, an increase of more than 400%. More than 
80% of this total will go to heavy industry. Manufactured gas is to amo nt to 
15.4 billion cubic meters by 1965, 180% more than in 1958, During the Plan, 
26,000 kilometers of new pipelines are to be laid.® 

In the coal industry, output is to reach 596,000,000 to 609,000,000 tons by 1965, 
an increase of 20%—23% over 1958. Output of eastern-region high-quality ‘coal 
and of coking coals is to rise 45% and 56% respectively, providing 150,000,000 
to 156,000,000 tons of these two types of coal by 1965. New pits for the mining 
of coking coals are to have a much greater capacity than those presently working 
in the USSR.® In the power industry, several major thermal power staticns are 
to be constructed. Only those hydroelectric power stations begun in the first 
three years of the Sixth Five-Yea- Plan will be completed. Major power stations 
which will come into operation during the plan period are the Stalingrac, with 
a capacity of 2,300,000 kilowat-s, and the Bratsk, with 3,600,000 kilcwatts. 
The shift of emphasis in the Plan means that the thermal power stations panned 
will be much more powerful than originally intended, 140% in all. Turbines with 
capacities of 100,000 to 150,000, 200,000 and 300,000 kilowatts are to be in- 
stalled, while the thermal power stations will account for 50,000,000 kilowatts 
out of a total new capacity of 69,000,000.1° New hydroelectric power s-ations 
are only to be built in those regions without supplies of cheap fuel. Further, 
various atomic power stations are also to come into operation. The first turbine, 
with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts, began working toward the end of 1958,1 
In the automobile industry, output is to rise 50% to 70% by 1965, giving a 
figure of 750,000 to 856,000 units. Output of metal-cutting machine tools is 
to reach 190,000—200,000, an increase of 40% to 50% over 1958.12 In the cement 
industry, output is to be 75,000,900 to 81,009,000 tons by 1965, as oppcsed to 
33,300,000 in 1958. 

In the light industry, gross output is to increase by about 60% over the next 
seven years. By 1965, 7.7 to 8.0 billion meters of cotton clothare to be manufactured, 
33% to 38% more than in 1958. This figure depends on a total of 6,100,0CO tons 


7 Promyshlenno-chononicheskaya gazeta, December 5, 1958, 
8 FLloftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 10. 

© Ugl, No. 2 (1959), p. 2. 

10 Elektrichestvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 

11 Pragda, January 16, 1959, 

12 Plonovoe khozyaistvo, No. 3 (1959), pp. 42—52. 
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of raw cotton being harvested. Woolen cloth output is to reach 500,000,000 
meters, with greater use of synthetic and artificial fibers, an increase of 67%. 
In the first years of the Plan, the figures for woolen and cotton cloth may well 
not be fulfilled. Realizing this, the Central Statistical Administration, in its 
report for the first three months of 1959, suddenly switched from billions of 
linear meters to billions of square meters.18 Output of leather footwear, with 
greater use of artificial leather, will be 515 million pairs in 1965, an increase of 
59,000,000, or 45% over 1958. About 156 new enterprises are to be built, while 
the building and equipping of 114 others, begun before 1959, is to be completed. 
These new enterprises will step up capacity as follows: spinning, by 260%; weaving 
by 190%; and the footwear industry’s output by 100%, in ene with 
1952—58.14 

Gosplan is doing its best to have new light industry enterprises situated as 
near as possible to the main consumer regions. Soviet economists are continually 
pointing out that most light industry enterprises are badly situated, resulting in 
unnecessary cross hauls of raw materials and finished products. It has also been 
admitted that the major textile plants set up since the Soviets came to power 
in the country’s most important economic regions have not altered the situation. 
At the beginning of 1959, the USSR’s central regions, which contain 22% of 
the population, were producing 78% of all cotton cloth; 65% of woolen cloth; 
75% of all silk fabrics; and 73% of all linen cloth. The country’s eastern regions, 
the Far East, the Urals, Siberia, and Central Asia, contain 30% of the total 
population. They supply 50% of the USSR’s raw wool, while Central Asia 
supplies 90% of the raw cotton.45 The amount of finished goods produced by 
these regions in relation to overall Soviet output is to be stepped up by 1965, 
as the table below shows: 


Actual and Planned Eastern-Region Output of Selected Light Industry Goods 


(Percentage of Total USSR Output) 
i 1958 1965 
Cotton Cloth 2... cc cece ccc cee eee 8.3 11.4 
Woolen Cloth ....... ccc cece eee 4.6 21.5 
Silk Fabrics wo. ccc cece cece rocinas 6.8 44.6 
e Knitted Goods ......... ce cee e eee 11—13 26—27 
Leather Footwear ........-.--.0 00% 18—20 22-24 


SOURCE: Promysh/enwo-chonesucheshape gaxeta, April 26, 1959. 


As a result of the shift in the location of light industry enterprises, gross 
output in this branch of industry will go up more than 500% in East Siberia, 
and more than 200% in Western Siberia and the Urals. The annual average 
increase in output of woolen cloth for the USSR as a whole is to be 7. 4% and 
in the eastern regions, 34%. Manufacture of silk fabrics is likewise to increase 
by 8.3% for the USSR, and 42.1% for the East per year. Of the 10 new enter- 


13 Pravda, April 14, 1959. 
1 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 
15 Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, ‘April 26, 1959. 
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prises of the wool industry to be constructed during the Seven-Year Plan, 
7 will be found in the Urals, the Far East, Siberia, the Kirgiz and Uzbek SSR’s. 
Wool-scouring plants are to be built in the East. To date unscoured wocl from 
the East has had to be transported 7,000 kilometers to scouring plants in Kharkov 
and Chernigov. The Central Asian republics have been mainly manufacturing 
natural silk. During the Plan, more than 30 plants are to be built for the production, 
of synthetic and artificial fibers. More than half of these are to be located in the 
Central Asian republics.1¢ 
In the food industry, new sacipcibnt is to be introduced, along with the 
automation and mechanization of production processes, in order to improve 
working conditions as a means of raising labor productivity. By the end of the 
. Plan, output of grain is to be 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons sugar 
beets, 76,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons; meat, slaughter weight, not less than 
16,000,000 tons, or double the 1958 figure; milk, 100,000,000 to 105,G00,000 
tons, or 80% more. Thus, the planned figures for the food industry are based 
mainly on increases in the agricultural field. As for the latter, not one of the 
recent plans for output of grain, sugar beets, or meat has been fulfilled. Gross 
output in the food industry is to rise 70% over 1958. In 1965 alone this increase 
will amount to 150 billion rubles, a sum equal to the total value of produce in 
1955.17 Output of the main food industry products for 1965, in comparison 
with the 1958 figures, are shown below: 


epee and Actual Output of Basic Food Industry Products ° 


1958 1965 Percentage 

(Actual) (Plaon=d) Increase 
Meat (Million Tons)* .......ccseeeceseesvess 2.9 6.1 114 
Animal Fats (Million Tons)* ..........0c0005 0.6 1.0 58 
Dairy Products (Million Tong) ...........005 6.0 13.5 123 
Cheese (Thousand Tons) ...........0ee eee ees 149.8 352.0 135 $ 
Vegetable Oil (Million Tons)* ...........0006 1.2 2.0 61 
Sugar (Million Tons) .........cceeeee eee eens 5.3 9.3—19.0 76—90 
Tea (Thonsand Tons) ......sesssererssessas 58.0 89.9 53 
Preserves (Billion Cans) .........0.0e-ceeeeee 4.9 7.2 80 
Ethyl Alcohol (Million Decaliters)® ........... 163.3 202.8 24 
Wine (Million Decaliters) ...........002000e 46.5 136.0 'eəe 192 
Soap and Synthetic Detergents (Million Tons)... 1.3 21° 60 


* State reserves only, excluding the kolkbozes. 
® Includes 115,600,000 decallters mede from foodstuffs in 1958, and a planned figure of 100,000,000 for 1965, a drop cf 13%. 
SOURCE: Planeree kbexyassivo, No. 2 (1959), p 67. 


In 1958, serious problems arose in the Soviet meat industry. Purcaase of 
cattle by the state, for example, rose 130% over the last eight years, while output 
capacity went up by only 55%. Over 1959-65, about 200 meat combines and 
numerous other meat and poultry processing plants will have to be built. Refrig- 
eration space is also to be extended considerably. About 1,000 enterprises 


18 Thid. 
17 Planopoe kbozyaistvo, No. 3 (1959), p. 67.. 
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ate to be built to increase output of milk and dairy products. Overall production 
is to go up 100% in all.1® New sugar refineries will increase output by 90% 
by the end of the Plan, reaching 41—44 kilograms annually per capita, instead 
of 26 in 1958, In 1958, the sugar-beet harvest was 51,000,000 tons, as opposed 
to 23,000,000 in 1953. Sugar output was 5,250,000 tons. By 1965, output is to be 
10,000,000 tons per year, with a harvest of 81,000,000 tons of sugar beet. Allin 
all, 83 refineries are to be built. Earlier, most sugar was refined in the Ukraine. 
At present a major sugar-refining industry is being created in Krasnodar Krai, 
where 14 new refineries are being built. The sugar industry is also to be developed 
in the Belorussian, Kazakh, and Moldavian SSR’s. In 1965, the RSFSR is to 
‘produce 3,500,000 tons of sugar per year, that is, 220% more than in 1958. 
The Ukraine is to produce 5,300,000 tons, or 53% of the total for the USSR.1* 

In 1965, output of canned food products is to increase to 7.2 billion cans 
as opposed to 4 billion in 1958, that is, 80% more. This will give a figure of 
32 cams pet capita, as opposed to 19 in 1958. About 200 canneries are to be 
built, mainly in the eastern and central regions of the RSFSR and the Ukrainian 
SSR. Output of ethyl alcohol is to be stepped up by 24% to meet the needs of 
the food and medical industries. Various enterprises are to be switched over to 
synthetic alcohol prepared from petroleum gases. This will in turn free 1,700,000 
tons of grain. Capital investments for the next seven years in the food industry 
are to amount to 35 billion rubles, or 150% more than for the preceding seven 
years. Of this figure, 73% is to be used to develop output of meat, sugar, and 
milk. The Plan envisages the introduction of new technological processes, the 
automation and mechanization of production processes. Labor productivity is 
to rise by 48%, and the cost price of produce drop:by 6% in the food industry. ®° 

Many Soviet writers are presently discussing the question of economic 
competition with the United States. Most of them state that the USSR can 
overtake the West economically over the next seven years. Others, however, 
such as Professor E. Y. Lokshin, believe that more time will be needed: 


The Soviet Union still lags considerably behind the United States in overall 
industrial output. It follows that in economic competition with the United States 
we shall at first have to overtake... in gross output, and then in production per 
capita of the population. 21 
As far as gross output is concerned, Soviet output can, by way of comparison 
with the United States, be divided into four groups. The first contains the sugar 
industry which produces slightly more than its United States counterpart. 
The United States prefers to import about four fifths of its sugar from Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. ‘The second has those branches which 
produce about-the same as the United States, iron ore, coal, woolen cloth. The 
United States imports a considerable amount of woolen cloth from Great Britain. 

18 Thid. 

19 Ibid., p, 70. 

20 Ibid. 

21 E, Y. Lokshin, Perspektigy razvitiya promyshlennosti SSSR na blizbaishie pyatnadisat let (The Pros- 
pects for the Development of Soviet Industry for the Next Fifteen Years), Moscow, 1958, p. 18, 
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The third contains the ferrous metal industry, output of cement and eather 
footwear, that is, those branches with about 50% of the United States “igure. 
The fourth contains output of petroleum, gas, and electric power. Here the USSR 
lags some 250%~300% behind the United States. Output of gas is as mach es 
12 times less.?? Soviet economist N. N. Lyubimov, a professor at the Moscow - 
Institute for International Relations, takes a rosy view of competition w=th tke 
United States. He calculates that the USSR will overtake the United States br 1970; 


It must be remembered that there are two clear stages . . in economic -omp=- 
tition with capitalism. 

The first of these is the year 1965, when, on the results of the fulfillmen of tke 
Seven-Year Plan, the Soviet Union will occupy first place is Awrope in industrial 
output per capita of population. 

The second is the year 1970 (or earlier), when the USSR will occupy firt place 
in the world, both in gross output and in produce per capita of population.*® 
The table below shows that, in spite of Soviet assertions, the USSR will 

not be able to overtake the United States by 1972, let alone 1965. The Agures 
for per capita output are based on the normal growth in the Soviet poptlation, 
3,500,000 per year. The population on January 1, 1959 is taken as 208,800,000; 
at the end of 1965, as 232,000,000; and at the end of 1972, as 256,000,000. Jnited 
States industrial output is based on actual figures for 1957. 


Comparison of US and USSR Per Capita Output of Selected Industrial Lems 


US -g — ——— USSR ——_ 


Actual Output eyes Planned Qntpot 

1957 in 1965 1972 
Pig Iron (Kilograms) .........0000 422 182 ie 300 332 
Steel (Kilograms) ......-..00. sees 598 251 262 391 469 
Coal (Kilograms) ...........022008 2,739 2,272 2,364 2,613 2,929: 
Oil (Kilograms) 2.2.0... cece eevee 2,076 482 539 1,030 1,562. 
Cement (Kilograms) ............005 292 142 159 348 430- 
Electric Power (Kilowatt-Hours) .... 4,199 1,028 1,110 2,231 3,515- 
Gas (Cubic Meters) ........cceeeeee 1,777 98 142 644 1,250 
Woolen Cloth (Meters) ..........-. 1.8 1.4 1.5 2.1 2.5 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) .......... 3.4 1.5 1.7 2.2 2T 
Sugar (Kilograms) ....sescossererse 13.0 22.0 25.9 43.0 39.06 

SOURCES: Preads, November 7, 1957, November 14, 1958, Jee ee 1959; The Handbecs of Baste Eromi Stattics, quced 
in Keyanktarny ekrar (Review of the Economie Situation), Moscow, 1958, p. 23. 


The approach of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers >f 
the USSR to the compilation of plans for the first year of the Seven-Year Plan 
reveals that they are by no means sure of themselves. To date, no planned-figures 
have been issued for 1959. Various conferences have been convened to fix the 
increases in output for 1959. These increases will be added to the annual plan 
in cases of success, or ignored, if not fulfilled. The annual plan will presamakly 
not be published until the second half of 1959, along with the figures fr plan 
fulfillment for the first six months of the year. : G., A. Vveænsky 

83 Thid. : 

23 Sostsky Soyuz, No. 4 (1959), p. 30. 
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' Measuring Soviet Economic Progress 


Various economists, mainly in the United States, are trying hard to find some 
reliable methods of measuring the achievements of the Soviet planned economy in 
comparison with the economies of the Western world. The main difficulty arises 
from the shortage of Soviet statistical data needed for such comparisons. A variety 
of systems of ingeniously constructed index numbers is devised, but all of them 
have been and can be severely criticized, mostly on the ground of the weight 
factors used. The latter are in some cases even obtained from United States data. 

“Owing to these difficulties, some economists, however, limit their efforts to 
simple comparisons of output of coal, oil, iron, steel, and so on, expressed in 
absolute figures, in the Soviet Union with figures for some of the so-called 
capitalist countries, usually the United States of America. But even the conclusions 
derived from comparisons of this kind are, for various reasons, misleading. 


Reliability of Soviet Output Data. Soviet data showing the annual output of 
various commodities, such as steel, pig iron, coal, are derived from the annual 
reports of Soviet mines, factories, and other enterprises on fulfillment of their 
annual plans. The managers of these enterprises and very often too the authorities, 
to whom they are responsible, are only too anxious to report that the planned 
targets have been attained and the plan successfully fulfilled. Special premiums, 
ranging up to 200% of the basic salary, are paid to managers and chief engineers 
when the planned output is exceeded.’ In cases of nonfulfillment’ of a plan, 
however, the manager is liable to find himself in hot water, possibly even in- 
volving removal from his post. Unable to meet the planned output figure, which, 
as we shall see later, is increased year after year in order to speed up production, 
Soviet enterprises, according to the Soviet press, often report exaggerated output 
data. This is done by the use of various tricks in accounting and many other 
ingenious ways. Therefore, Soviet output figutes are hardly likely to be more 
reliable than figures showing the total income of the population in countries where 
it is computed on the basis of the declarations each individual hands in for assess- 
ment of income tax. The unreliability of these two sets of figures differs only in 
that their bias is reversed. While the income calculated from declarations for the 
assessment of the income tax is understated, the output computed from Soviet 
reports on plan fulfillment is distorted in an upward direction. 


In order to obtain more compatable data, some economists use input data 
for coal, steel, and so on, instead of output figures. Input data are obtained 
by subtracting from output data the quantities exported and adding the quan- 
tities imported. As far as Soviet data are concerned, this method means an 
additional distortion in an upward direction. This is due to the fact that, in 
addition to the so-called operative reserves or stocks of various raw materials 
placed at the disposal of individual enterprises, ministries, and other authorities 
controlling Soviet industry, the Soviet Union accumulates special reserves, the 
so-called state reserves, for major emergencies and particularly for the possibility 


1 Ekonomika promyshlennosti SSSR (The Economics of Soviet Industry), Moscow, 1956, p. 386. 
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of a new war. Speaking of these reserves, Prime Minister Bulganin stated in 1955: 
“Reserves are our power, they mean the strengthening of the country’s defensive 
capacity.... The increase in the state reserves of raw materials, fuel, industrial 
goods, and foodstuffs is our, most important task.”’? The actual size of the Soviet 
state reserves and the yearly contributions to them are not made public. It is, 
however, known that, according to the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946—50, the 
increase in the state reserves in 1950 was to have amounted to 6% of the total 
national income for that year.? The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55) provided for 
a 100% increase in the already accumulated state reserves. Even from. these 
incomplete data, it follows that the quantities of various raw materias and 
industrial goods added yearly to the state reserves are not small and undoubtedly 
influence computations as to input data, as outlined above. Because Western 
countries do not, as a rule, accumulate reserves for the needs of a coming war, 
Soviet contributions to their state reserves should be subtracted from thet input 
data in order to obtain somewhat comparable data. 


Output of Basic Products as Indicators of Economic Growth. Sometimes individual 
or several economic indicators are selected, such as output, or input, or basic 
products such as coal, pig iron, steel, and their rates of growth acceptec as an 
approximate picture of the growth of industry as a whole, both for the Soviet 
Union and for the countries chosen for comparison. As to. the so-called capitalist 
countries, where the growth in the different branches of industry is more Dr less 
free from immediate governmental control and is determined by, the prevailing 
market prices, the growth in output, or input, of some basic products zan be 
regarded as a very rough measure of the rate of growth of industry as a whole. 
Unfortunately, this is hardly possible in the case of the Soviet Union. While in the 
so-called capitalist countries the increased output, or input, of such basic com- 
modities as fuel or steel is a consequence of industry as a whole growing, in the 
Soviet Union the situation is rather the reverse. 


In the Soviet Union, the Communist Party issues instructions, alika directives, 
consisting of targets or tasks concerning the output of the most important 
commodities, from the Party’s point of view, during the period of time planned. 
Output of these commodities is then regarded as the basic link or key elenent in 
the plan, and output of other commodities adjusted accordingly. The targets for 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956—60), for example, were approved by the Twentieth 
Party Congress in 1956. The Congress stressed that “the Communist Party 
considers it absolutely necessary to ensure in the future, too, an exceptional 
growth in heavy industry, particularly ferrous and nonferrous metallurzy, the 
coal and petroleum industries, the power industry, machine building, and‘output 
of chemical products and building materials.”® The targets for the present Seven- 





4 Selskos kboxyaisivo, February 10, 1955. 

3 A. K.Suchkov, Gosudarsivennye dokbody SSSR (The National Income of the USSR), Moscow, 
1949, p. 8. 

í Kommunist, No. 20 (1952), p. 81. 

5 A. I. Pashkov, Ekonomichesky zakon prelmushcbestvennogo rosta proizvodstva sredtty proizvod-tra (The 
Economic Law of the Preferential Growth in Producer Goods Output), Moscow, 1958, p. 125, 
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Year Plan (1959-65) were approved by the Twenty-first Party Congress in 1959. 
At this Congress Gosplan Chairman I, I. Kuzmin declared in his speech that “the 
branches of decisive importance in the socialist economy, metallurgy, chemistry, 
the fuel and power industries, will develop as rapidly as possible.” The Congress 
resolutions emphasized again that “the Communist Party attaches paramount 
importance to the development of industry, and particularly of heavy industry, 
the foundation of the socialist economy and of the country’s might.”” Thus, 
the Party fixes such targets for heavy industry that its growth outstrips that ‘of 
other branches of Soviet industry. This means that output of pig iron, steel, coal, 
and other heavy industry products is not a consequence of the general growth of 
the Soviet industry as a whole, but is rather an independent growth, to which 
production of other branches of industry is more or less adjusted. As a result, 
increase in the output of steel, iron, and other similar basic commodities in the 
Soviet Union is far from being as good an indicator of the general growth of 
industry as a whole, as is the case in the so-called capitalist countries. At best, the 
rates of increase in output of the basic commodities mentioned above indicate the 
growth of only part of Soviet industry, and then primarily of those branches 
working for military purposes. 


According to Colonel A. Lagovsky, the Soviet expert in war economics, 


the socialist system of economy can do more for the military might of a country than 

. the capitalist one with the same economic achievements.... During [World War 
Il], our country had, for example, less steel and coal than our enemy. But the socialist 
system of economy gave us the possibility of making better use of our resources. 
Our industry turned out more tanks, cannons, ammunition, and so on, per 100,000 
tons of steel produced than any other country.® 


Minister of Defense Marshal R. Malinovsky reassured the Twenty-first Party 
Congress that at present the Soviet Army is equipped technically “in complete 
accordance with contemporary military requirements.”’® According to Khrush- 
chev, the Soviet Union has started mass production of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles.1° : 

. While some branches of industry, as, for example, thie war industry, are 
supplied with supermodern equipment, other important branches, such as those 
producing consumer goods, remain equipped with obsolete machinery and their 
output is far from sufficient to meet the demand at the existing prices fixed by the 
government. A few examples will make the situation clear. 


Of all the machines in the Moscow Trekhgornaya manufaktura Textile Factory 
on January 1, 1955, the average age of the mechanical looms was 60 years; of 
cloth printing machines, 61 years; of grinding machines, 60 years.11 This means 





® Pravda, February 5, 1959. 

7 Ibid., February 8, 1959. 

8 A, Lagovsky, Strategiya i ekonomika (Strategy and Economics), Moscow, 1957, p. 14. 
° Pravda, February 4, 1959, 

10 Thid., February 13, 1959. 

11 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1957), p. 49. 
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that most of these machines must have been installed during the last centur”, that 
is, long before the Communist Revolution. Nor is the situation better in_other 
textile plants. In 1957, it was revealed that about 4, 000,000 spindles, about 
100,000 looms, and the bulk of the dyeing and processing equipment in the light 
industry were antiquated and worn out.1* Yet in 1955, according to official Soviet 
statistics, Soviet light industry had 11,000,000 spindles and 261,000 looms. Thus, 
a substantial part of this equipment is obsolete. Again, in 1955, the Soviet Eshing 
industry needed replacements for about 100 various types of machines, but could 
obtain annually replacements for not more than 5 to 6 types.1# At a 1957 Su>reme 
Soviet session, the Tula Oblast representative complained: “Many dairies and 
creameries have neither premises, nor equipment and vessels. This hampers 
purchases and causes great waste of products, especially in summer. The situation 
is the same in the meat packing plants.” 15 In 1958, it was pointed out at the Third 
Congress of Food Industry Workers that in 1957 in the city of Moscow milk to 
the value of 13,000,000 rubles was wasted owing to a shortage of refrigeration 
facilities.1® In 1959, the newspaper Zrvd complained that in some Soviet cities 
there is a shortage of clinical thermometers, and that those types of medicine in 
great demand are often unavailable.” These examples show that, along with a 
supermodern industry producing rockets, missiles, atomic bombs, and oth=r war 
equipment, the USSR has many factories producing consumer goods wita anti- 
quated and worn-out equipment. This branch of industry seems to be inflcenced 
very little by the amazing growth in the output of steel, iron, and othe= basic 
commodities reported during recent years. 


Selection of Economic Indicators. The term “planned economy” induces many 
people to think of the Soviet planned economy as a smooth process bota anti- 
cipated and directed by plans. Nothing could be more erroneous. Even a plan 
can contain mutually unadjusted parts, serious mistakes and omissions. As a 
matter of fact, this occurs in the Soviet Union, too, and quite often at that. Ir 1956, 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, Chairman of the Committee for Long-Term 
Planning N. K. Baibakov admitted that planning had begun to lose its signiacance 
and stated that “the State Planning Commission-must be primarily blamed because 
it has made mistakes.”’1® A treatise on the history of the Soviet planning, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, also points out that “the pl-nning 
otgans make mistakes and miscalculations, which cause temporary and partial 
disproportion in the country’s economy.” As a striking example, the: book 
mentions that, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55), the increase in the 
output of coal was not properly adjusted to the growing needs of industry; which 





18 Planowoe kbozyaisivo, No. 11 (1957), p. 44. - 

13 Promyshlennost SSSR : Statisticbesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1957, p. 342, 

U Voprasy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1955), p. 64. 

18 Javestia, February 9, 1957. 

18 Trud, May 20, 1958. 
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resulted in an acute shortage of coal in the European part of the Soviet Union, 
beginning with the middle of the five-year period mentioned.!® Numerous similar 
examples could be cited. 


In order to avoid such disproportion, the planning authorities work out 
special, so-called “material balances” for the most important commodities. These 
balances show the quantities of each commodity to be produced and the quantities 
to be used for different purposes. In 1952, more than 1,600 such material balances 
were prepared.?° Though this number covers only a small part of all commodities 
produced, even then it was found to be very difficult to adjust these balances to 
each other. But to work out material balances for every commodity produced and 
to adjust them accordingly seems to be an impracticable task. The result is that 
output of many commodities does not meet the needs of the industry. In 1955, 
the journal Voprosy ekonomiki complained: “A fundamental shortcoming in the 
plans for supplying raw materials and equipment is the lack of agreement and 
adjustment between them and production plans.”*! This causes an enormous 
number of perpetually occurring bottlenecks. It often happens that the lack of 
some trifling, but badly needed, articles holds up for some time the production 
of vatious goods. There have been cases when enormous stocks of machines 
could not be delivered because some minor parts had not been supplied. Stocks 
of ready-made clothes lay in factories until the managers succeeded in obtaining 
buttons. Enterprises waiting in vain for the raw materials allocated often make use 
of so-called “pushers,” though this practice is forbidden. The latter are special 
agents who go to the supplier, pester and urge him to deliver the commodities 
needed. The number of such pushers is great. Member of the Soviet Control 
Committee M. Afonin stated recently that 


ri ' 
hitherto the sending of “pushers” to factories and mills and to supply, marketing, and 
other agencies, in order to obtain... raw materials and finished goods, has not ceased. 
During eight months of last year, more than 4,800 persons, not counting drivers, 
visited the Gorky Automobile Plant in order to obtain cars and parts. The plant 
itself sent in its turn more than 3,900 persons to other enterprises and agencies in 
order to obtain raw materials and equipment.** 


This situation is aggravated by the fact that the stable prices fixed by the 
Soviet government do not stimulate production. Nor is there any competition. 
In order to speed up production of various commodities, output is planned 
according to the so-called progressive norms, that is, planned output per the 
same equipment and number of workers is raised every year. But in spite of the 
high premiums mentioned earlier, a great number of plants are not able to attain 
the planned output. Prime Minister Bulganin mentioned in one of his speeches i in 
1955 that 31% of all enterprises did not fulfill their plans in 1951; 39% in 1952; 


19 I. A. Gladkov, Ot plana GOBLRO k planu shestoi pyatiletki (From the GOELRO Plan to the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1956, p. 339. 

20 Bolsbesik, No. 2 (1952), p. 38. 

21 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 (1955), p. 38. 
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40% in 1953; and 36% in 1954.28 In many cases when the planned o.tput, 
expressed in rubles or tons, is attained, this is achieved by selecting from the plan 
and producing excessive quantities of those types of commodities most convenient 
from the point of view of plan zulfillment, but not necessarily those needed. The 
steel industry, for example, has often been criticized in the press and at various 
conferences for insufficient output of rolled stock of lightened and more econom- 
ical shapes. Many works have fulfilled the plan by putting out more of the Leavier 
shapes, that must be additionally machined by the enterprises receiving them. 
In 1958, Gosplan inspected 63 factories in different parts of the country and found 
that 26.5% of output in excess of the planned targets consisted of commodities 
not included in the plan, 20% consisted of commodities referred to in the plan 
as “others,” and only 43% were basic commodities mentioned in the dlan.*# 

This causes additional bottlenecks or makes the existing ones worse Non- 
rulfillment of delivery plans often produces a kind of chain reaction, Lecause 
every enterprise is not only a consumer of materials and semimanufectured 
goods, but also supplies them to other enterprises. Owing to bottlenecks in the 
channels supplying raw materials and semimanufactured goods, many factories 
stand idle or partly idle for the first 10 days of every month. These interruptions 
in production or periods of idleness are so common in Soviet industry that 
the Soviet labor laws provide special wage rates for this period of idleness, the 
usual wage rates for workers being reduced by 50% or by 33%, the latter being 
the figure for the metallurgical and mining industries.25 Of course, bottknecks 
occur in the.so-called capitalist countries, too, but there they are smoothed away 
much more quickly by fluctuations in the market prices, easily effected imports 
and rapidly altered technics and production programs. Owing to this peculiar 
Soviet situation, the commodities causing bottlenecks seem to be mote significant 
indicators of the level attained by Soviet industry than the output of a few 
selected industries, steel, pig iron, or coal. In the period 1956—58, thousands of 
trucks stood idle in almost every oblast of the Soviet Union during the harvest 
owing to a shortage of tires. Thus, output of tires seems to De a more significant 
indicator of the growth in this branch of industry, than output of trucks. 

The Soviet economy, restricted as it is by bottlenecks, reminds one of the 
relationship expressed in the Law of Minimum formulated by the German 
agriculturalist Justus von Liebig. According to this law, the nutrient’element most 
deficient in relation to the amount needed would most limit the yield, while the 
addition of other nutrients to the soil would do little good until the lmiting 
factor was corrected. Likewise, in a realm of endless bottlenecks, as in the Soviet 
Union, the commodities most deficient in relation to the quantities aeeded, and 
: limiting the activity of Soviet industry, seem to be the most significant for the 
determination of the level attained by or rate of growth of Soviet industry. 

Arnolds P. Aizsinieks 





13 Prasda, July 17, 1955. 
™ Planowoe khoxyaistvo, No. 10 (1953), p. 6. 
25 N, G. Aleksandrov, Soretskoe irudosos pravo (Soviet Labor Laws), Moscow, 1954, p. 257. 
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Agriculture 


The 1959 Spring Sowing Campaign 


The propaganda campaign waged at the beginning of 1959 to ensure the 
success of this year’s spring sowing in the USSR was the most intense carried 
out to date. The republic, krai, and oblast Party organizations sent thousands 
of officials to the raions, kolkhozes, and sovkhozes, with the task of seeing that 
the sowing was completed in good time. Local Party members and activists, 
journalists and newspaper reporters were recruited to participate in the 
various checks that preparation of equipment and machinery was running 
smoothly, only high-quality seeds being used, whether there was enough per- 
sonnel available, and so on. More than 20,000 agitators were sent to the Kuban 
region alone. Further, the Krasnodar Krai Committee sent personal letters to 
all kolkhoz and sovkhoz personnel engaged in the sowing, urging them to 
finish the sowing as fast as possible.t Long before the spring sowing campaign 
got under way, conferences of leading agricultural workers were held, immediately 
after the Twenty-first Party Congress, to discuss the Seven-Year Plan. Party 
pressure at these conferences compelled the kolkhozniks to take on increased 
socialist obligations. At the end of March 1959, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
were subjected to checks intended to ascertain how things were going. The 
newspapers organized and sent out “surprise” brigades, which traveled about 
checking plan fulfillment. The results of these checks were carried in the local 
press, and often broadcast over the radio. A good example is the brigade headed 
by the Secretary of the Andizhan Oblast Committee, Uzbek SSR, which checked 
cotton sowing in Tashkent Oblast. The brigade discovered that the kolkhozes 
of the Mirzachul Raion had sown no more than 67,000 plants per hectare, as 
opposed to a plan figure of 87,000. In Chinaz Raion, the brigade revealed that 
seeds had not germinated over an area of 500 hectares, while they were extremely 
sparsely planted over a further 2,000 hectares. Nonetheless, the report from this 
region stated that the plan had been fulfilled.? 


The present campaign marks the beginning of the Soviet leaders efforts to 
step up the harvest during the Seven-Year Plan. A good harvest depends, 
however, on the type of seeds used. Every year the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
are told that they must carefully prepare the best seeds for the sowing. The 
routine check followed. Complaints began to appear in the press at the beginning 
of March. In one of its lead articlés, Pravda complained that 


local reports show that the preparation of seeds for the sowing is by no means 
finished everywhere, and that the quality of the spring-crop seeds is low in a number 
of regions. On the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Altai Krai, Omsk, Novosibirsk, 
and Orenburg oblasts, cleaning and checking take far too long.. .8 


1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 26, 1959. 


2 Selskoe kbozyaistvo, May 22, 1959. 
-> Prasda, March 3, 1959. 
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Later reports revealed that, in Altai Krai alone, more than half of the 10,600 
tons of seeds were substandard. At the end of March, prior to the begin- 
ning of the sowing proper, moze than 200,000 tons of seeds had not been 
cleaned in the Altai region.5 In the European SSR, the brigade in Belgorod 
Raion ascertained that on the Sorok let Oktyabrya Kolkhoz the millet seeds 
used were substandard; on the Rovensky Sovkhoz, a good half of the seeds 
used were unfit; and on the Bykovsky Sovkhoz, at least two thirds.§ The Tambov 
Oblast Seed-Checking Laboratory calculated that wheat seeds sown over an 
artea of 7,500 hectarés were substandard. In Saratov Oblast, about 86%—88% 
of the seeds used were unsuitabie.? On the Rassvet Kolkhoz, only 35 out of 
135 tons of grain had been cleaned in time for the sowing. On the Krasnaya s-olitsa 
Kolkhoz, oat seeds had been lying in the snow in winter.8 In Davlekanovo 
Raion, Bashkir ASSR, 70 tons of corn seeds were obtained for the scwing. 
They too proved to be slightly substandard.” Seed-growing is still on a rather 
low level in the USSR. In the Tatar ASSR, high-quality seeds had beer. used 
earlier for about 90% of the spring wheat sowing. In 1958, the figure waz only 
73%, hence it is more than likely that the earlier figure was exaggerated some- 
what.!9 Very few high-quality seeds are used elsewhere: 


About one half of the grain stored for the sowing on the farms of the Belo-ussian 
and Baltic republics is of normal quality. Normal-quality seeds account for more 
than one quarter of the stocks of spring grain on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of 
the central chernozem oblasts. Less than two thirds of the grain in the stocks of 
seeds on the farms of Kazakhstac, the country’s largest granary, are high-quality. . . . 
In Kuibyshev, Ulyanovsk, and Saratov oblasts, for example, the plan [exchange 
of seeds] was by the middle of March fulfilled by less than one fifth. 


Failure to exchange substandard seeds is a constant cause of complaint. 
In Akmolinsk Raion, only 400 tons out of 6,850 were exchanged. Throughout 
the oblast, only 2,500 tons were exchanged out of 62,000.12 


This year more than four fifths of the kolkhozes possessed their own agri- 
cultural machinery. They had purchased more than 80% of all tractors and 67% 
of all combines from the Machine Tractor and Repair and Tractor Stations. 
The value of the machinery purchased from the state amounted to more than 
21 billion rubles, a fact which Khrushchev qualified as a “most important event 
in the building of a socialist agriculture.”18 In spite of this step, s ate not 
making better use of machinery and equipment. Many tractors are not repaired 
in time, or else hurriedly done. Machinery is thus continually being senz back 


t Selskos kbozyaistvo, March 19, 1959. 

5 Thid., March 26, 1959. ) 

* Ibid., April 12, 1959. 

7 Tevestia, March 3, 1959. 

8 Salskoe kboxycistvo, April 2, 1959. 

9 Ibid., April 21, 1959. 

10 Thid., April 24, 1959. 

11 Jbid., March 26, 1959. t 
12 Tbid., April 9, 1959. 

13 Ekonomika selskogo kbaxyaisiza, No. 3 (1959), p. 29. 
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for further attention. A report from the Ostrovsky Sovkhoz, North Kazakhstan, 
stated that 20 tractors had not been repaired in time for the sowing. On the 
Leningradsky Komsomol Sovkhoz, 50 ‘tractors broke down at the very begin- 
ning of the sowing campaign. On the Bauman Sovkhoz, only 2,000 hectares 
were plowed, instead of the planned 30,000 during the five-day working week. 
One in every four tractors throughout the oblast was affected by breakdowns.1# 
On the Silanteo Kolkhoz, Kustanai Oblast, the tractors had, according to reports, 
all been overhauled, yet they had to be sent back from the fields.1® Cet 
problem is the failure to stock the necessary parts.1¢ ` 


As in previous years, there was a shortage of agricultural specialists, mechanics, 
drivers, and so on. In the Kalmyk ASSR, which has only 145,000 rural inhabitants, 
there was a shortage of 1,000 tractor drivers. The courses held are not well 


attended. Only 400 teams, instead of the planned 800, were organized.*? Con- 


stant manpower turnover is one reason why work lags behind schedule, and 
costs ate high. On the Leningrad Kolkhoz, Kokchetav Oblast, only 55 mechanics 
were left at the end of the year out of 95 new arrivals in January and February 
1958. Unsatisfactory living conditions explain the departure of 102 mechanics 
out of 230 on the Kazan Sovkhoz last year.18 In Stalingrad Oblast, there was a 
shortage of 4,000 tractor drivers at the beginning of the sowing on the sovkhozes 
alone. Yet the schools graduate annually an adequate figure of about 2,500 
tractor drivers.4® ( 


One feature of this year’s sowing campaign was the amount of plowing 
done in the spring before the planting. In 1958, rain, early frosts, and snow had 
delayed the harvest in North Kazakhstan, Siberia, and some parts of the European 
SSR. The bad weather prevented the soil being prepared in good time for the 
spring sowing. Hence much plowing had to be done this year. In Kazakhstan, 
12,600,000 hectares were plowed this year; in the Altai region, 4,500,000. The 
situation „was very much the same in Omsk, Novosibirsk, and Pavlodar 
oblasts.2° Late plowing means more work and other complications, which will 
probably have a detrimental effect on this year’s yield. Reports from Omsk 
Oblast state that the yield has dropped over the last five years in the old plowing 
ateas Owing to the amount of weeds in the ground. It was about one metric 
ton per hectare. The oblast’s obligation is 1.3 metric tons.2! In the Kalmyk 
ASSR, some kolkhozes and sovkhozes had not done any plowing in the fall.?? 
In Akmolinsk Oblast, much of last year’s hay was still lying on the fields, and 
hindered the plowing. The tractors were able to plow only 4 hectares instead 
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of a planned 7.3 per day. On the virgin lands, some of the 1958 grain had not 
been harvested. In Vishneva Raion, about 30,000 hectares had not been cleared.?8 
The kolkhozes and sovkhozes have been urged to extend the area sown 
to corn this year. All in all, 3,000,000 hectares more than last year have been 
sown to corn.** However, some farms have been unwilling to follow instructions. 
A check carried out by the Kazakh Party Central Committee and Courcil of 
Ministers revealed that the sowing machines had not been overhauled, the 
sowing done on soil not properly prepared, and so on.?5 In Orel Oblast, a new 
reduced total of 90,000 hectares sown to corn was approved, although the 1957 
figure for the oblast was 236,000.28 From Ivanovo Oblast came the report that 
“on most farms most attention is given oats, while the areas sown to corn are 
either reduced or else remain the same. Last year, 18,000 hectares in all were 
sown to corn. Many of the seeds perished or were trampled under by the 
cattle.” 27? The Party and government had decided, by a special decree, to orzanize 
on the best lands sovkhozes supplied with the necessary equipment, manpower, 
personnel, and fertilizers as a means of ensuring a supply of vegetables and 
potatoes for the cities. In a number of oblasts adjoining Moscow and Leningrad 
oblasts, planting has been very slow. Much of the work is done by haad. In 
Novgorod Oblast, all sovkhoz and kolkhaz personnel, schoolchildrer, and 
employees from the urban enterprises concerned were enrolled to work in the 
fields. Planting and cultivation hzs not been progressing smoothly in Smclensk, 
Minsk, and Tula oblasts.** In Kazakhstan, only 18.4% of the plan for vegesables, 
and 5.8% for potatoes had been fulfilled by May 10.2° Meanwhile, on the Lenin- 
grad market, vegetables were being sold at very high prices.3° 
` As in 1958, the first accounts of the spring sowing reported progrese as soi 
April 5. By this date, 5,400,000 hectares had been sown, the 1958 figure being 
2,500,000. This year, sowing began one month earlier. Work was in full swing 
in the first half of March in Kazakhstan, Tadzhikistan, on the Amur, and im some 
oblasts of the European SSR.°1 The plan was fulfilled five working days earlier 
than last year. It was officially reported that by June 5, 84,754,000 hectares had 
been sown with spring crops onthe kolkhozes, and 40,664,000 on the sovkhozes.5# 
The report stated that the plan had been overfulfilled by 6% within a'chorter 
period than last year, and that 20,000,000 hectares had been sown tc corn, 
3,000,000 more than in 1958.'In comparison with last year, this fear’s sowing 
took place in fits and starts, particularly in May. In the last five working days 
of April, 16,400,000 hectares were sown, and during the first five working days 
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of May, only 9,100,000. In the second week of May, the figure was 15,900,000, 
and-in the third, 9,500,000. Last year, the tempo gradually increased from April 5, 
and by May 20, 21,500,000 hectares had been sown in five working days. Then 
came a lag and the sowing was finished on June 10. In both years the weather 
was partly to blame. Around the middle of May 1959, the temperature dropped 
suddenly, and there was rain and even some frost. At the end of May, the weather 
caused many kolkhozes to stop the sowing, particularly of corn. In Medyn 
Raion, Kaluga Oblast, the plan was to sow 837 hectares with corn. By May 27, 
only 368 had been sown. Some kolkhozes in this region did not sow corn at all.38 
The Party is insisting that labor productivity be stepped up. One method 
of increasing it has been to introduce a fixed monthly cash wage onto many 
kolkhozes. The kolkhozniks are understandably not at all enthusiastic about 
the official assurances that communal farming will supply them with the neces- 
saty food products for payment-in cash. The switch to a cash wage will probably 
entail the abolition of the private plots of land. In some parts of the country, 
the harvests vary from year to year and the state takes most of the produce. 
Hence kolkhoz members have come to rely more and more on their plots. 
Meetings held on the kolkhozes to discuss this problem are usually very stormy.** 
When payment in cash is introduced onto the kolkhozes, the sovkhozes rates 
are taken as a guide.35 The government is anxious to increase the kolkhoz 
indivisible funds,* a good source of income for the state. These funds are pres- 
ently being included in plans for the financing of projects in the agricultural 
field. They are used not only for kolkhoz needs, but also for state, the building 
of schools, hospitals, roads, ‘and enterprises. The question of the indivisible 
funds is being studied by the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. A report read at a session of the Institute’s Learned Council 
was entitled “The Kolkhoz Indivisible Funds and the Prospects for the Fusion 
of Two Forms of Socialist Property.” A special amortization fund is to be set 
up inside the indivisible funds. One speaker suggested a differentiated ground 
rent, intended to influence “the profitableness of kolkhoz work and payment 
per workday unit.” The main aim of such a rent is to provide all farms with 
equal conditions for work. S. Kabysh 





33 Ibid., June 2, 1959. 
34 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 4, 1959. 
35 Ibid., April 3, 1959. 
* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkboxa (The Kolkhoz Sa 8 Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 
a) Between 25% and 50% of the value of the socialized property. 
b) Members’ entrance fees. 
c) Annual contributions. 
d) Insurance contributions to cover loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 
e) Income from the sale of wood. 
38 Selskos kbozyaistvo, June 11, 1959. 
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International Communism 


Recent Progress Toward Communist-Bloc Economic 
Integration 


The tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (Komekon) coincided with the Twenty-first Party Congress. It is therefore all 
the more remarkable that this Eastern-bloc organization, which is usually men- 
tioned so often, was not brought up at all either in Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress or in the Congress resolutions. Net until the end of 
April 1959 did the figures responsible for economic policy.in the Communist 
camp remember its importance and stress the advantages of this type of coopera- 
tion for their own particular country. Hungarian Deputy Prime Minister Antal 
Apro celebrated in Nepszabadsag, the Hungarian Party central organ, “ten years of 
mutual economic aid” on April 28, while P. Jaroszewicz, the Chairman of the 
Committee: for Economic, Scientific, and Technical Cooperation with Foreign 
Countries, gave a talk on similar lines at a meeting of the Polish Council of 
Ministers on the same day in Warsaw.+ 

As already known, the Soviet Union presented its multilateral Fifteen-Year 
Plan for itself and the European satellites at the Warsaw Komekon meeting in - 
June 1957.2 It was obviously intended to combine the Soviet Union and satellites 
into a single economic unit, thus putting an end to the political and military 
independence of the individual states. From May 20 to 24, 1958, both Komekon 
and the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative Committee met in Moscow. It was 
by no means accidental that the two most important organizations, as far as 
Moscow’s control over the satellites is concerned, met at the same time in the 
same city. They are both intended to link the satellites more closely with the 
USSR, Komekon in the economic field and the Warsaw Pact in the military. The . 
parallel meetings were intended as a demonstration of political, military, and 
economic strength and unity. However, in June 1958, this development seemed 
to be slightly shaken. On June 26, 1958, Nepszabadsag still wrote as follows: 


We are now entering a new and higher phase in our economic cooperation. 
In conformity with the decision of the last conference of the Communist and work- 
ers’ parties of those countries which belong to Komekon, plans for the develop- 
ment of the socialist countries will be drawn up and coordinated with each other 
by 1965 or 1975, respectively. 


The Ninth Komekon Conference met in Bucharest from June 26 to 30,1958. 
On June 26, the Hungarian news agency MTI reported that it had dealt with 
problems connected with the working out of long-range plans. According to the 
final report, the conference devoted considerable attention to output of raw 
materials and power, greater scientific and technical cooperation between the 


“TTP, Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung der Militarmission der i ean Polen 
beim Alliierten Kontrollrat in Deutschland, No. 1594, May, 1959, pp. 1—2. 
3 Bulletin, Munich, No. 9 (1958), pp. 31—38. 
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Komekon members, and the creation of several standing committees. Special 
emphasis was placed on friendship and agreement between the member states, but 
long-range plans or a Fifteen-Year Plan were missing’ from the report.® 

Nonetheless, although the Fifteen-~Year Plan has rarely been mentioned since 
Bucharest, and then mainly in unofficial publications, Komekon’s work goes on. 
The Council’s Standing Commissions, that is, its work groups, sections, and 
subcommittees, held no less than 67 meetings in 1958, at which problems of 
general economic cooperation, specialization of industry, coordination of eco- 
nomic plans, exchange of scientific and technical knowledge, and so on were 
discussed and the necessary steps decided on.* The most important result of such 
intensive activity is that the Council has shifted its main interest from the 
machine building industry to three other fields, the chemical, petroleum, and 
metallurgical industries. The role to be played by the chemical industry was 
finally decided on at the end of 1958. The Prague Conference, from December 11 
to 13, 1958, stipulated that the Komekon countries are to increase chemical 
‘industry output by an average of 200% by 1965; Rumania by 300%; Bulgaria, 
280%; the USSR, 200%; Poland, about 150%; Czechoslovakia, about 110%; and 
Hungary and East Germany, each by about 100%. Special emphasis is to be 
placed on the manufacture of plastics, synthetic rubber and fibers, and artificial 
fertilizers.5 In connection with the planned increase in Soviet crude oil deliveries 
to the “people’s democracies,” the Prague Conference also decided to take 
practical steps for the construction of pipelines from the Soviet Union to 
` Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. Such pipelines are urgently 
needed, since the transportation facilities available, rail and road, have limited 
capacities and ‘cannot cope with the large amounts due to be imported by the 
countries concerned. In 1965, Czechoslovakia is to receive almost 5,500,000 tons; 
East Germany, 4,800,000 tons; and Hungary, until recently itself a crude oil 
exporter, “several million” tons. The December 1958 session also discussed the 
development of the metallurgical industry. The following major projects are to be 
worked on in the immediate future: the construction of the “East Slovak Iron 
Works,” the so-called “Huko” project near Kosice in Czechoslovakia; the 
extension of the Lenin and Warszava metallurgical plants in Cracow and Warsaw; 
the building of the Dura steelworks at Stalinvaros in Hungary; the Gheorghi-Dej 
Metallurgical Combine at Hunedorra in Rumania; and a metallurgical combine 
near Kremikovzi in Bulgaria. A considerable increase in output is expected by 
1965, 6,800,000 tons of steel in Poland, as opposed to 3,900,000 in 1958; 5,600,000 
tons of rolled metal, as opposed to 3,700,000 tons in 1958; and 13,100,000 tons of 
coke, as opposed to 10,000,000 tons in 1958. In Czechoslovakia, steel output is to 
be between 9,200,000 and 9,700,000 tons; 1958 output was 5,500,000 tons.” 
~~ 3 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, June 27 and July 2, 1958, 

4 Ibid., February 27, March 3, and April 35, 1959; Radio Prague, March 26 and April 24, 1959; 
Radio Budapest, March 31, 1959; Radio Bucharest, March 30, 1959; Pravda, April 2, 1959; Himler dem 
Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, No. 4 (1959), p. 30; Neues Deutschland, Berlin, March 28 and April 17, 1959, 

5 Flinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, op. cit.; Nepzsabadsag, December 16, 1958. 

* Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, op. cit., p. 31; Nepszabadsag, December 25, 1958. 

7 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Communist economic planners are coming up against considerable difficulties. 
Transportation was a weak spot in Soviet planning, supplies o7 raw material and 
power are the main problems for the Komekon countries. Hungary and Cz2cho- 
slovakia, for example, are planning the joint construction of several large rower 
stations near Bratislava—~Nagymaros. The first station is to be erected betweer 1961 
and 1964 near Visegrad—~Nagymaros. However, Hungarian Deputy Minister for 
Heavy Industry Sandor Csentrics has already declared that Hungary’s power 
needs will increase to such an extent by 1975 that the Danubian power stetions 
completed by that time will be able to supply cnly about 10% of needs.® Besides 
the purely material difficulties, theze is also a shortage of personnel. The training 
of technicians and workers is lagging. 


Soviet economic policy towarc the other members of the Komekon Council 
can be described as one of reckless colonization. At the end of the pipzlines 
connecting the Soviet Union with the satellites, a petrochemical industry is to be 
built, which, on the one hand, will make the future of Hungarian and East Ger- 
man lignite extremely uncertain, while, on the other, this industry will be com- 
pletely dependent on the good will of the Soviet Union. Even more typical is the 
reckless increase in the steel production of countries such as Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, which have very little iron ore of their own. Hence produc- 
tion of steel will entail enormous t-ansportation costs. The desire to step up these 
countries’ steel output can only be explained by the peculiarities of Soviet colo- 
nialism. The arms race and economic competition with the West are impossible 
without a major increase in steel output in the Communist camp. The latter de- 
mands in turn enormous investment. The Kremlin is, within the framewcrk of 
Komekon “cooperation,” pushing some of the burden onto the satellites. The 
results can well be imagined: in the first nine months of 1958, Poland, for example, 
imported 3,315,000 tons of iron ore from the Soviet Union and 58,000 tons from 
China.® Transportation costs from China must have been enormous. Iroa ore 
from China and similar trading cictated by political aims must, of courte, be 
paid for with increased labor efficiency and a drop in the standard of lving. 


According to Khrushchev, Soviet-bloc industrial output is to surpass that 
of the West by 1965, while the Scviet citizens’ standard of living is to shoot up 
to a level hardly imaginable toda7.1° It is all too clear that the satgllites are to 
carry a large part of the burden involved. A few examples will make this point 
clear. Khrushchev reported at the Twenty-first Party Congress that the Soviet 
Union produced about 55,000,000.tons of steel in 1958 and intends to raise cutput 
to about 86,000,000 to 91,000,000 tons by 1965. In the same period, Poland 
is to increase its output by 74%; Czechoslovakia by 67%; while the U3SSR’s 
increase will be at most 65%. Yet the latter is unusually rich iniron ore, while Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have to import it, involving heavy transportation costs. The 
situation is the same on other branches. In order to step up chemical industry 





8 Nepszava, Budapest, December 5, 1958. 
~ 9 Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1588, Februazy, 1959, p. 10. 
10 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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output, the satellites will have to make enormous investments. Further, they will 
have to increase oil imports from the Soviet Union: in 1965, Czechoslovakia is to 
import 358% more oil than in 1957; East Germany, almost 400% more.™ 

The Komekon states are at the same time to grant credits to underdeveloped 
countries. This “economic aid” is to clear the way for Communist influence out- 
side the Eastern bloc. As Khrushchev put the matter at the Twenty-first Party 
Congress: “The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are strengthening 
their friendly relations with those countries, that have freed themselves from 
colonial oppression, and aiding them, and will continue to aid them further.” 
In the non-Communist world the opinion is widespread that Soviet economic 
aid is successful because of diplomatic skill, rather than large expenditure, and 
therefore does not entail any special burden for the Komekon countries. The facts 
ate that the Soviets concentrate their attention on particular areas of the world, 
instead of dispersing their efforts over the whole world. The Syrian journalist 
Hassan Suliak has pointed out that, although Amegican economic aid for 1955—57 
amounted to $8 billion, as apposed to $1.9 billion for the Soviets, it was split 
up throughout the West, while the ruble offensive was almost completely con- 
fined to the Afroasian countries, mainly Indonesia, India, Nepal, Cambodia, 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and also Yugoslavia. These countries 
received $1.5 billion of the $1.9 billion. American aid to these countries amounted 
to $900,000,000. Of the $2.75 billion invested abroad by the United States in 
1957, only $342,000,000, or 12.5%, went to Asia and Africa.1® This fact has been 
offset somewhat by the British, French, and West German offensive. The Soviet 
figure of $1.9 billion is balanced by West German figures of 17 billion Marks over 
five years, an annual average of about $800,000,000, or $2 billion in two and a 
half years. Moreover, the areas singled out for West German investments were 
just those states in which the Soviets are interested. 

The peoples of the Komekon countries are compelled to further the fulfillment 
- of the Communist leaders’ plans by working millions of unpaid hours. The Kome- 
kon economy and the mass application of the principle of “voluntary” work are 
closely connected. In Rumania and Bulgaria, this “voluntary” work is regulated 
by law. In Bulgaria, a figure of 80 “voluntary” hours per year per person was 
frxed in February 1958. Bucharest followed two mouths later and decreed that the 
population’s*“voluntary” contribution must be fixed once a year by so-called 
people’s assemblies. Both Jaws provide that payment in cash or kind will be 
accepted in place of work.14 In Hungary, primarily young persons are drafted for 
such work. The Budapest newspaper Esti Hirlap reported, on October 18, 1958, 
that young persons in the capital did work to the value of 4,000,000 Forints in 
1958. In 1959, Hungarian youth must do 3,500,000 unpaid hours.1® The “volun- 
tary” work done by the Czech population in the years 1948—57 was equal to an 





U Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, op. cit., p. 31. 

18 Pravda, op. cit. 

13 _Ayssenpolitik, Stuttgart, No. 12 (1958), pp. 788 and 790. 
14 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, No. 12 (1958), p. 36. ' 
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investment of 5 billion Czech Korunas, according to statistics published by the 
Czech Party central organ Rade Pravo on October 18, 1958. The population 
answers this drive for more work with so-called “economic crimes.” In Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania the death sentence has been introduced for “crimes 
against public property.” Rabotsichesko delo announced death sentences in Bulgaria 
on January 7, February 27, March 3, and July 24, 1958; the newspaper Prinsko 
delo, also Bulgarian, on February 12, 1958; Magyar Nemzet, Budapest, reported 
. the execution of an “economic criminal” on February 21, 1958. 

The participants in the Bucharest Conference, held in June 1958, deciced to 
extend cooperation in the field of scientific research to those Communist countries . 
affiliated with Komekon, but not members of it, China, North Korea, and North 
Viet Nam. The last conference to date, which met from May 13 to 15, 1659 in 
Tirana, decided on several new steps. It was decided that total steel putput of the 
Komekon countries must be raised by 70% by 1965 over 1958. Thus, the satel- 
lites are to shoulder an even greater part of the burden of overtaking the West. 
Even more important is another decision of the Tirana Conference. Betweer 1959 
and 1964, electric cables are to be built linking the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania with each other.1 Preparztions 

‘are to be made to include Bulgaria later. 7 Stefan C. Stolte 


Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi 


` The session of the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Representatives, hald at 
the end of April, elected a new chairman of the Chinese People’s Rep=ablic, 
Liu Shao-chi. There were also other changes in the composition of the govern- 
ment. Sun Ching-ling, the widow of the “father of the Chinese revolution,” 
Sun Yat-sen, became one of the two deputy chairmen, while Chu Teh moved over 
to become Chairman of the Assembly’s Permanent Committee. Chou En-lai was ° 
teelected as Premier of the State Council, while Chen I remained Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The outside world was inclined to treat Mao’s replacement as a 
purely formal step, and expected that Chu Teh would be elected in his place. 
This did not take place. As a result, opinions were voiced in the noy-Comrcunist 
world that Mao had been compelled to retire because of the failure of his attempt 
to Communize China. The real reasons for Mao’s withdrawal are much more 
complex. The Party Central Committee conference, held in Wuhang from No- 
vember 28 through December 10, 1958, approved the plans for the Communi- 
zation of China and accused the rank-and-file Party members of being responsible 
for many of the shortcomings. The conference, it is true, did modify the original 
commune statutes somewhat, and it was further decided to postpone the intro- 
duction of people’s communes into urban areas until a later, more favorable, date.! 
Any suggestions that Mao Tse-tung was replaced because of shortcomings =n his 


18 Thid., May 17, 1959. 
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policy overlook one very important fact in the Communist world. Mao stands 
' above criticism for any mistakes made in the organization of the communes in 
China, just as Stalin in his time could not be criticized for shortcomings during 
collectivization. There is further no reason for assuming that Mao was removed 
because Liu Shao-chi’s faction proved to be the stronger. However important the 
post of chairman may be in China, Mao still has control over the Party, which 
always has the last word. 


Mao T’se-tung, a peasant from the Province of Hunan, began his rapid climb 
in the Party hierarchy in the mid-1920’s. Possibly as a result of his peasant back- 
ground, he was able to evaluate the revolutionary. process taking place in China 
correctly. The Comintern, headed by Stalin, insisted that the Chinese Communist 
Party become a Communist Party on classical lines, that is, a party of the prole- 
tariat. One variant, union with the so-called “national bourgeoisie,” was per- 
mitted, but a second, active union with the peasantry, was rejected. ‘The latter was 
considered a reactionary element, which was to be subordinated to the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, in the event of the Communists coming to power in 
China. The Comintern’s approach was bound to be unsuccessful, since China did 
not possess a well-organized working class. There were numerous unsuccessful 
workers’ uprisings. At the beginning of the Northern Campaign, carried out in 
alliance with the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek, the question was raised as 
to whether the slogan of the expropriation of the landowners was to be Jaunched 
among the peasantry or not. Speaking at the Fifth Party Congress, Mao proposed 
the mobilization of the peasant masses. He has described this event as follows: 

My opinions, which called for 4 rapid intensification of the agrarian program, 

were not even discussed, for the Central Committee, also dominated by Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu [the first Secretary-General of the Chinese Communist Party], refused to 
bring them up for consideration. The conference dismissed the land problem by 
defining a landlord as a “peasant who owned over 500 mou [almost 76 acres] of 
land”—a wholly inadequate and impractical basis upon which to develop the class 
struggle, and quite without consideration of the special character of the land eco- 
nomy in China. Following the Conference, however, an All-China Peasants Union 
was organized, and I became first president of it.? 


Both in theory and practice, Mao has always rejected the idea of the leading 
tole of the Working class in the conditions in China. He spoke not of the dic- 
tatorship, but of the “hegemony of the proletariat,” or of the “dictatorship of 
workers, peasants, and soldiers.” On the practical plane, he asserted: 


To give credit where [it is] due, if we allot ten points to the accomplishments of 
the’ democratic revolution, then the achievements of the urban dwellers and the 
military units rate only three points, while the remaining seven points should go to 
the peasants in their rural revolution.® 


Such a statement was heretical from both the ideological and theoretical 
standpoint of the Comintern. 


3 aT be Autobiography of Mao Tse-inng as told to Edgar Snow, Hongkong, 1949, p. 33. 
3 Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Movement in Hunan, Peiping, 1953, p. 36. 
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At the beginning of the present century, China experienced one of its numerous 
peasant uprisings. The latter were regular occurrences and usually heralded the 
downfall of the ruling dynasty. Sooner or later, such uprisings would dovetail 
with the dissatisfaction of the intelligentsia; the ruling circles of the past would be 
swept away and those of the future created. Mao hoped to exploit such a turn of 
events as a means of bringing the Communists to power. The peasants were not 
expected to possess either political or ideological consciousness. There was no 
need to wage a propaganda campaign in order to obtain their support. They were 

. only too ready to revolt and were merely expected to do the actual fighting. With 
the aid of Chu Teh, Mao worked out the tactics to be employed by his peasant 
forces against those of the Kuomintang: “When the enemy advances, we retreat] / 
When the enemy halts and camps, we trouble them! / When the enemy seeks to 
avoid a battle, we attack!/ When the enemy retreats, we pursuel’’4 It was such 
tactics, which in the long run wcre out the Kuomintang forces. There is, also 
another reason for Mao’s close connection with the peasantry. After the for- 
mation of his “Peasant Army” and the setting up of the first “soviet republic” 
in the Province of Kiangsi, Mao made himself independent of the Kuomintang 
and. the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, founded in 
Shanghai. The latter in fact became dependent on him for supplies from Kiangsi. 
Mao was accordingly able to exert financial pressure on recalcitrants. At 
the beginning of the Great Campaign, Mao refused the Central Committee 
economic aid and demanded thar it join the retreating Communist armies. Many 
of its members obeyed and were purged by him. By this time Mao T'se-tung had 
become an absolute dictator in the areas under his control. 


Mao Tse-tung considers himself a Marxist to the core. All his ideological 
deviations are explained by the “special Chinese conditions.” This fact did not, 
of course, prevent these conditions being pushed into the background after the 
Communist seizure of power. The theory of the “hegemony of the proletariat” 
has been replaced by the need to implement the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Mao knew how to exploit in his own interests and those of the Party the conditions 

‘in which the old China was developing. He is psychologically linked with the 
peasantry, with China’s past and traditions. He is naturally opposed to this past, 
and has always fought against existing traditions from the inside. Now that 
historical ties are being broken, and China converted into an indusfrial power, a 
different approach is needed. Further, Mao himself is growing old. These are the 
main reasons for his retitement. 


The disagreements inside the Chinese Politburo and Central Committee are 
by no means new. There have always been such disagreements and, as‘in the 
Soviet Union, they were usually solved by the physical destruction of the weaker 
_ faction. However, it has, in receat years, become rather apparent that Mao, in 
' spite of his authority and power, is not in a position to purge the young Party 
guard, as represented by Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, and their supporters. 
Party First Secretary Teng Hsiao-ping has already stated that there are dis- 


4 The Autobiography of Mao Tse-tung as told to Edgar Snow, op. cit., p. 43. 
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agreements inside the Politburo and that Mao will have to compromise.’ Other 
information is also available that Mao is by no means as powerful as he was 
earlier. During the period of the “blooming of the hundred flowers,” Liu Shao-chi 
made a speech in which he demanded the purging of right bourgeois elements. It 
was at that time possible to surmise that the latter would succeed in carrying out 
his line, and be Mao’s successor. 


Up to 1949, very little was known about Liu Shao-chi. His name was only 
mentioned in odd works on the history of the Chinese Communist Party. He 
always kept in the background, one possible reason why he avoided the various 
purges. Liu Shao-chi has been opposed to Mao to a certain degree, though mainly 
in the theoretical, rather than practical, field. He has never attacked Mao per- 
sonally, or even criticized his theories. Nonetheless, his own ideological works 
contain an entirely different approach to the problems found in present-day 

: China. The approach of the two Party leaders to problems of the development 
of Communism in China is partially determined by their background. Mao 
Tse-tung began his Party career with the organization of peasant units, while Liu 
Shao-chi is a long-standing member of the Party underground, a trade union and 
workers’ leader, and was for many years active in Shanghai. He studied at the 
Moscow Sun Yat-sen University and passed through the school of orthodox 

- Marxism. He has always had very close contacts with Moscow, and even a 
superficial analysis of his works will reveal the Stalinist nature of his judgments. 
While Mao Tse-tung relied on the peasantry, Liu Shao-chi urged the setting up of 
a “party of professional revolutionaries” along the lines proposed by Lenin. He 
is interested not so much in general Chinese, as in inner-Party, problems. A 
series of lectures read by him at the Enan Underground University was later 
issued in book form with the title How to Be a Good Communist. In these lectures, 
he demanded that Party members renounce their own will, desires, and private 
life. Their one and only aim is to serve the Party and the cause of Communism. 
Service for the cause of Communism is Man’s highest calling: 


He should have only the Party and the Party’s interests uppermost in his mind 
and not considerations of a personal character. He should ensure that his personal 
interests accord with the Party’s interests or even merge with them. Thus when 
his personal interests conflict with the Party’s interests he will be able to submit to 
the Party’s interests and sacrifice his personal i interests without the slightest hesitation 
or reluctance. To sacrifice one’s personal interests and even one’s life without the 
slightest hesitation and even with the feeling of happiness, for the cause of the Party, 
for class and national liberation and for the emancipation of mankind is ihe highest 
manifestation of Communist ethics.® 


In 1934-35, Liu Shao-chi was head of the department for Pasty cadres and, at 
the same time, director of the Enan Underground University. His works on Party 
organization have become classics in China and are still studied today by Party 
members. In Enan, he worked out the basic principles of Party discipline and 





5 A Tarantel Press Agency Report, February 23, 1958. 
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formulated the theory of the so-called inner-Party struggle. His work On The Party 
discusses the problem of this struggle: 


Our Party is, for the most part, located in the rural districts and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Party members are of peasant or petty-bourgeois origin. Generally 
speaking, the theoretical and cultural level of our Party members is not high, 
although they have been steeled in stern revolutionary struggle.” 


Liu Shao-chi has always given pride of place to the proletariat. Although this 
proletariat is numerically very small, it contains all the virtues worthy of study. 
His reverence for the proletariat is almost mystical in character. It possesses the 
following qualities, which the other classes do not have: 


The proletariat does not exploit others, but is exploited by others, There are no 
basic conflicts in interests among the workers, or between the workers and all the 
other oppressed and exploited toiling masses. To develop themselves and to win 
their own emancipation, the workers not only have no need to impair interests and 
development of other workers or toiling people, but have need [to unite] with other 
workers and toiling people. ... They [the workers] have a great and sincere friend- 
ship, love and sympathy for their own class-brothers and for all the toiling people 
who are being exploited and oppressed. They display a great spirit of mutual assis- 
tance, of ae solidarity, and of genuine equality in dealing with their own 
brothers . 


All Liu Shao-chi’s works express the fear that the classical Party of the 
proletariat may become the Party of the peasant masses. By doing so, it would risk 
losing its class character. Radical steps must be taken against such a danger, the 
main one being the so-called inner-Party struggle. The latter is to aid backward 
Party members, who are in the majority in the Party, to keep up to the mark, 
and to play their part in the building of Communism. The struggle takes the 
form ‘of criticism and discussion. Each Party member is responsible both for 
himself and his neighbor, and it is his duty to expose the mistakes of other 
comrades. However, since the initiative of the individual cannot be relied upon, 
Liu Shao-chi stresses the need for constant general discussions, during which it 
will sooner or later become clear as to which comrades do not possess the re- 
quisite consciousness. They are then to be excluded from the Party, or else sent to 
a Party school, if the shortcoming is not a very serious one. At times the Party 
struggle is to take the form of a “struggle for principles.” On such occasions 
there will not be any compromises. Such a struggle will end with the physical 
destruction of all deviationists. As Liu Shao-chi sees things, the inner-Party 
struggle will prepare cadres for the struggle with the outside world—they will 
be steeled and, most important of all, trained to think exclusively in accordance 
with the Party general line at a given stage of development. A further, extremely 
important function of the struggle is to prevent “arteriosclerosis.” Party cadres 
must be pushed all the time. During the struggle individual leaders will be - 
periodically purged and replaced by others. This in turn keeps all Party leaders 


? Liu Shao-chi, On the Party, Peiping, 1954, p. 106. 
8 How to Be a Good Communist, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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active and on their toes, because of the danger of criticism from below and above, 
criticism which may well sweep them away. 

Although little known up to 1949, that is, prior to the Communist seizure of 
power in China, Liu Shao-chi was extremely busy inside the Party. He organized, 
trained, and prepared it. The cadres trained by him were intended to develop the 
country after its conquest by the peasants. From 1949 onwards, Liu Shao-chi’s 
name began to appear more often. He took an active part.in the compilation of 
plans for the collectivization of the peasantry, and was the only Chinese Party 
leader who dared state at the very beginning of collectivization that its aim was 
not an increase in the peasants’ well being, but the creation of the prerequisites 
for the rapid industrialization of China. At the Eighth Party Congress, he read the 
main report, in which he advanced the same thesis, announcing to the delegates 
that eighty percent of the peasants had been collectivized and that the country 
could accordingly be industrialized at an even faster pace. In 1957 and the begin- 
ning of 1958, he waged a campaign against right bourgeois elements, in other 
words, against the national bourgeoisie, which Mao had on numerous occasions 
declared the ally of the working class and peasantry. For Liu Shao-chi, the 
bourgeoisie is nothing more than the supplier of qualified specialists, who are to 
be supervised at work by Party members. The latter do not possess very much 
technical or scientific knowledge, but, on the other hand, do not have any personal 
interests and are completely devoted to the Party and its leaders. By relying on the 
Party organization created by him and by terrorizing the bourgeoisie, Liu Shao-chi 
is aiming at complete industrialization of the country, which will in turn build upa 
proletariat, thus enabling the Party to became the classical party of the working class. 

The development of heavy industry would not be much slower under Mao. 
More important is the fact that Liu Shao-chi is evidently a much more suitable 
leader for those Party cadres supervising the building of industry. Hence Mao’s 
decision to step aside. Were he actually intending, as stated, to devote himself 
exclusively to theoretical problems of Marxism, then a much more likely successor 
would have been Chu Teh. He would be a good puppet, leaving actual power in 
Mao’s hands. On the other hand, Liu Shao-chi is a dynamic personality, and is 
supported by Teng Hsiao-ping, who is considered a more radical Stalinist. 

There are thus ample grounds for expecting an activization in Peiping’s 
domestic and‘foreign policies. The first signs of new activity are already on hand. 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia has extended as far as the borders of 
Laos and Thailand, while the Japanese Communist Party is busy too. Despite the 
“retreat” at the Wuhang Conference, very little notice is being taken of its decree 
in the country, and there are reports of attempts to set up urban people’s com- 
munes. As far as Sino-Soviet relations are concerned, there may well be greater 
pressure on Khrushchev by Peiping. Liu Shao-chi is a Stalinist, and cannot but 
look with displeasure on those liberal tendencies presently manifesting themselves 
in the USSR, in spite of Moscow’s efforts to put an end to them. 


K. Alexandrov 
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Culture 


The Third Congress of Soviet Writers 


The task of any congress or conference held in the Soviet Union on ptoslems 
of art is to lay down the line to be taken in creative work at a given stage end to 
mobilize all art and literary figures for the fulfillment of current political and eco- 
nomic tasks. The recent Third Congress of Soviet Writers was no exception to 
this rule. It was‘also extremely interesting for two further reasons: on the one 
hand, it revealed the official attitude toward writers, and, on the other, stowed 
the approach taken by most writers in present Soviet conditions. Properly 
speaking, this Congress was not the third. Prior to the so-called First Congress 
of Writers, held in 1934, there had been a congress in January 1925. For 35 years, 
the Soviet press has avoided any reference to this congress, and even today ignores 
it whenever possible. The reason for this silence is the spirit of protest which 
prevailed at the congress in opposition to the Party leaders’ demands. The opposi- 
tion was formed by.a “bloc” of Party and non-Party adherents of the principle 
of freedom of creation. The most aggressive speech was made by a long-standing 
Party member and writer, A. K. Voronsky, who publicly denounced the Central 
Committee’s policy in the field of art, and complained that it was waving a cidgel 
at writers. There were various sharp clashes at the Congress. Mayakovsky, in 
particular, clashed with Demyan Bedny and Semen Rodov. The latter was at 
that time the leader of the “proletarian movement” in literature. The worst 
scandal of all was caused by the Ukrainian writer M. Khvylevoi, who suggested 
that Ukrainian literature become independent of the Kremlin, and took the side 
of Western literature. This congress was accordingly removed from the histery of 
Soviet art. Nowadays, it is called the All-Union Conference of Proletarian Writers. 
Reference to it somehow slipped into the speech by Soviet poet S. Kirsanov at the 
present Congress. 


t 


The Third AH- Union Conference was given its lead in a special program 
broadcast over Radio Moscow on May 17, the day before it began: 


A writer’s work will be fruitful if he is in the forefront of the Seyen-Year Plan. 
Only then will he be able to create inspired works, worthy of the heroic Soviet 
people—the indefatigable builder of a new world, the ardent fighter for a bright 
future for mankind. i 


Party policy in the field of art and the directives to be followed by the Con- 
gress were thus made clear. Literature is to be linked with Khrushchev’s Seven- 
Year Plan. ‘Literary works are to serve as placards urging the fulfillment of plan- 
ned output figures. The very next day, Pravda published a lead article whick also 
stressed political goals: 


Bourgeois slanderers do their best to assert in their attacks cn our literaturz that 
socialist realism supposedly leads to a leveling of creative work.... Attacss on 
socialist realism by the revisionists... result from a striving to play down... its 
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influence and to deflect attention from its enormous artistic conquests. Soviet litera- 
ture... is unflaggingly true to the Leninist principles of Party spirit and national 

_ content, and with each of its works unmasks the falsehood of the hypocritical sermon 
of apolitical literature. F 


On the same day, the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta repeated the authorities’ 
demands in an article “The Party Trained Us.” Fittingly enough, Khrushchev 
and the other Kremlin leaders all attended the inaugural ceremony. The tone was 
set at once in the opening speech by the writer Konstantin Fedin: “The historic 
decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress have determined every aspect of 
the life of the Soviet people, the builder of Communism. The man of the new 
epoch in world history stands at the center of writers’ attention.” The report read 
by First Secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers A. Surkov made every possible 
attempt to give a political slant to events, attacking those persons and phenomena 
causing the Party trouble. His reproaches were intended mainly for the revision- 
ists, that is, those writers who had ignored Party dictates and written what they 
pleased. Boris Pasternak was dismissed as one of the continuers of the cold war 
in the ideological field. Six months ago, Surkov had accused the author of Dr. 
Zhivago of “treacherous behavior,” and of being “unworthy to have the title 
‘Soviet writer’”; now he ended his speech with the pompous vow that “we assure 
the Party that the writers of all the peoples of our multinational country will 
sacrifice their ability and experience for the building of Communism.” The report 
itself had little to say about purely literary problems. Mention was made of the 
educational role of literature, the development of the national literatures and trans- 
lation of works by the national writers; the truisms about literature’s tasks as far 
as they concern children and the youth were also repeated; and finally those few 
writers whom the Party considers worthy of praise listed. 


The speech by Head of the Union of Ukrainian Writers Oles Honchar chat- 
acterized the short-lived “thaw” as follows: “During the... literary ups and 
downs of past years Soviet writers did not wander, or lose their self-possession, 
except those few individuals who were carried away and set about condemning 
what they themselves had been praising the day before.”! Honchar explained 
away the appearance of “seditious” works by writers by the rather lame excuse 
that “somebody evidently wanted to make up fora lack of talent with supposedly 
daring slander.” This remark presumably refers to B. Pasternak, I. Ehrenburg, 
M. Aliger, E. Evtushenko, S. Kirsanov, V. Dudintsev, and so on. The list of 
ideologically correct Ukrainian writers of whom the Party approves proved to be 
much longer than Surkovy’s for the Union of Writers as a whole. The point here 
is that ‘the “thaw” did not really take root in the Ukraine. Hence, Honchar 
proudly recalled Khrushchev’s praise of Ukrainian writers and composers at an 
anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSSR. The impot- 
tance for the Congress of economic tasks was demonstrated on various occasions. 
The talented Soviet poet Aleksandr T'vardovsky began his speech with the remark: 
“Comrades, the main theme of our Congress is the Seven-Year Plan and the tasks 
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of literature.” Another well-known writer, Fedor Panferov, even appeared at the 
Congress with proof of the country’s economic achievements: “Having mounted 
the tribune, Fedor Panferov shcwed the delegates a piece of lead sent from 
Siberia,”? The Congress fulfilled from beginning to end the directives found 
in Khrushchev’s article “For a Closer Bond Between Literature, Art, and Human 
Living.” ; 

The highlight of the Congress was Khrushchev’s speech. Instead of issuing 
official instructions for the benefit of the writers, the Party boss simply chatted 
in an extremely familiar manner. Many of his remarks and anecdotes were not 
to the point at all. Yet one of the most interesting points made in his speech con- 
cerned the writer Vladimir Dudintsev. At the very outset, the Party First Secte- 
tary had characterized him as a writer who had made a serious mistake in his 
novel Not By Bread Alone. Later >n, Khrushchev made the point that “Anastas 
Ivanovich Mikoyan, who read this work before me, said to me—read it; there are 
arguments in it, which he may well have taken from youl’? Khrushchev thus 
admitted that some of the ideas expressed in the novel were not based on fantasy 
at all. The audience greeted this remark with silence; applause would have been 
interpreted as approval for Dudintsev, who had been condemned a few minutes 
earlier. At the end, Khrushchev possibly realized the need to excuse the general 
banter of his speech. He justified himself by saying: “May I express thanks to you 
for your attention, for listening tome .... At first, I intended to speak with a pre- 
pared text, but you know my cheracter, I don’t like to read, I like to chat.” In 
. Spite of his free and easy manner, Khrushchev did hint that there are recidivists 
in Soviet literature even today: 


I should like, comrades, to make a few more remarks about the characteristics 
of the recent past. Even now those left over from the struggle, which not so long 
ago was extremely tense, are still making themselves felt among you. This was a 
battle of ideas and principles against the revisionists, who tried to make surprise 
attacks on the Party line. 


Khrushchev’s remarks about young writers were as expected. The Party 
reprimand for bad behavior was expressed in the fact that there were only 3 
writers under the age of 30 years out of 497 Congress delegates. Khrushchev 
stressed the need to pay careful attention to such writers, who may suddenly pro- 
test and refuse to accept the Party’s general line. The main advice given was to 
“portray... the great things, which are being achieved by the people, by simple 
persons. These persons must be Enown and seen better, so that they can be an 
example for all who are struggling under the Communist Party’s guidance for the 
building of a Communist society.” On May 25, Pravda carried a lead article in the 
same tone as Khrushchev’s speeck, “Soviet Writers—The Party’s Faithful Assis- 
tants.” Emphasizing that Soviet writers have no interests other than “those of 
the people and cause of Communism,” the editors wrote about the future of 
Soviet literature: 


2 Ibid., May 18, 1959. 
3 Tavestia, May 24, 1959, 
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The fature of our literature [will be] magnificent. The young generation of 
writers must be carefully and attentively trained in the spirit of the best traditions 
of the literature of socialist realism for its new blossoming to be even brighter. A most 
important task of writers of the older generation and of the writers’ organization as 
a whole is to aid the development of young talent. 


This directive can be interpreted in the following terms: youth, which has 
been indulging in free thought, must be taken under the wing of the Union of 
Soviet Writers. 


. ` An important event at the Congress was the election of new leading organs 
of the Union of Writers of the USSR. In this field there were some very important 
changes in comparison with earlier Congress practice. On May 12, Literaturnaya 
gazeta published two articles. One was by Vilis Lacis, who is presently a Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. He 
is also known as a writer, hence the title of his article, “My Opinion.” He sugges- 
ted that the Party be responsible for ideological matters in the running of the 
Union of Writers, while the Union’s Board should concentrate on the task of 
coordinating the work of the republic writers’ organizations. He insisted that 
most attention at the present stage must be paid the development of the national 
_literatures. The other proposal for the reorganization of the Union of Writers 
came from the Azerbaidzhan writer Mekhti Gusein, also a Party member and 
head of the Azerbaidzhan writers’ organization. He came forth with the idea that 
the time had come to put an end to the preference granted Russian literature and 
that regional boards be set up on the lines- of Khrushchev’s sovnarkhozes. 
Presumably both writers were prompted from above. Extremely important is the 
fact that both proposed an extension in the powers of the republic unions of writers. 
The actual reorganization carried out by the Congress took the form of the aboli- 
tion of one of the all-union organization’s main organs. To date, it had had three 
organs, the Board, its Presidium and Secretariat. Actual control was exercised by 
the Presidium and Secretariat. The Presidium has now been abolished. The Board 
has kept its nominal rights. Power is thus“concentrated in the Secretariat, a pro- 
cess analogous to that carried out in the Party at the beginning of the 1920's. 


The present Secretariat has 28 members—10 Russians, 4 Ukrainians, and 14 
representatives from the republics, Well-known figures such as M. Sholokhov, 
K. Simonov, I. Ehrenburg, N. Pogodin, V. Kataev, V. Panova, and A. Prokofev 
are missing from it. Of course, some of the older members had to be removed to 
make way for union-republic representatives. Nevertheless, other reasons cer- 
‘tainly played a part too. Some of those not elected have committed “sins.” 
K. Simonov, for example, published, as editor of Novy mir, various seditious 
works, in particular Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone. 1. Ehrenburg inaugurated 
the “thaw,” wrote an introduction to a book of verse by Tsvetaeva, which was 
subsequently condemned, and even published in Novy mir an article “Rereading 
Chekhov,” which broached the problem of freedom of creation. Sholokhov is 
„a rather special case. His name was submitted by the Party for the 1958 Nobel 
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Prize. The State Publishing House has offered foreign publishing houses the 
conclusion of the novel Virgin Soil Upturned. Sholokhov has possibly been ex- 
cluded for tactical reasons, since the Party would like to hold him up as a - 
representative of art for art’s sake, in the hope that he may yet gain a Nobel Prize 
in the future. Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, Kataev, and Simonov are all on the new 
Board, but the latter is not so important an organ. First Secretary A. Surkov, 
who has gained the reputation of being an overzealous Party official, has been 
replaced by the writer K. Fedin, who is not connected with the Party. 


The Party press presented the Congress as an event demonstrating Soviet 
writers’ whole-hearted acceptance of socialist realism, their desire to fulfill the 
Party’s demands and to produce literary works furthering the building of 
Communism. However, everything did not pass off as smoothly as the Party 
evidently wished. One has only to think back to Khrushchev’s remarks. For this 
reason, the Party Central Committee’s appeal to the Congress stressed the need 
for “the unity of Soviet writers’ creative forces,” and greater ideological unity 
for the fulfillment of the great and responsible tasks facing Soviet literatare in 
the period of the all-out building of Communism. Aci 


Soviet Youth and Literature 


‘The report read by M. Stelmakh, the Chairman of the Congress Credentials 
Commission, at the Third All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, which was held 
in May, 1959, contained one extremely remarkable fact. The speaker stated that 
only 3 of the 497 Congress delegates were under the age of 30 years. In other words, 
youth was represented by the insignificant figure of 0.6% of the delegates. At 
earlier congresses, the percentage of young writers was much greater. The 
composition of the actual First All-Union Congress of Writers, held in January 
1925, is of considerable interest. So many attacks were made on the authorities at 
this Congress, that the Soviet press, when forced to mention it, refers to the 
All-Union Conference of Proletarian Writers. Almost two thirds of the wziters 
present were under the age of 30. Of the “older” writers, only F. Gladkov, A. 
Serafimovich, Demyan Bedny, A. Voronsky, V. Mayakovsky, "and several 
second-rate figures spoke. A brilliant group of young writers set the tone: 
I Babel, Y. Olesha, Artem Vesely, L. Leonov, S. Kirsanov, I. Utkin, A. Zharov, 
M. Svetlov, M. Golodny, A. Bezymensky, B. Pilnyak, E. Bagritsky, B. Lavrenov, 
V. Kataev, V. Kazin, and many others who have since become famous in the 
Soviet Union. The obvious questions which arise here are: Is Soviet literature 
really so poverty-stricken and the young generation not interested in art? The 
Congress materials leave no doubt whatsoever that there’are plenty of capable 
young writers available. Konstantin Paustovsky mentioned Yury Kozakov, 
Sergei Nikitin, Nataliya Tarasenkova, Vladimir Tendryakov, Yury Trofimov, 
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Yury Bondarev, Iosif Dyk.* For tactical reasons this list is by no means complete. 
Such gifted young writers as Evgeny Evtushenko, Robert Rozhdestvensky, 
Boris: Slutsky, Mikhail Lvov, and Eduard Shim were omitted from it. Hence, 
the nonattendance of the young generation of writers at the Congress cannot 
be explained by a lack of talent. The reasons must accordingly be sought 
elsewhere. 


Any genuine art portrays life in a'variety of forms. Literature probably takes 
pride of place in the various fields in which art can display itself to advantage. 
Literature is not restricted by time and place. A literary canvas heed have no 
limits whatsoever. Besides portraying events, actions, and situations, literature 
unfolds Man’s inner world. In its various forms, the novel, drama, tale, poem, 
it presents human nature in all its aspects, aspirations, good and evil, passion, 
thoughts, the unseen movements of Man’s mind. A writer reflects the epoch 
in which he lives, while being at the same time a product of it to a certain degree. 
One important task of art is the spotting and encouragement of signs of young 
talent. Young writers express the moods of the young generation, its hopes and 
aspirations. They are also the representatives of this generation, with the same 
thoughts and aspirations found among most young persons in a given epoch. 
Hence, the task of the present article, when seeking an answer to the questions 
posed above, is to examine youth’s participation in literature, youth as repre- 
sented in literary works, and the present young generation in the USSR. 


` The clue to the mental make-up of the young generation is obviously to be 
found in works by young Soviet writers. Here, the character of this young 
generation must be discussed. The problem of the youth has recently become 
one of the most pressing problems in the Soviet Union. The Soviet press is 
constantly writing on the subject, and even the Soviet leaders find themselves 
compelled to refer to it in their speeches. The problem certainly deserves such 
attention, since it is literally becoming more complicated every day. It is a well- 
known fact that crises are normal events in the USSR. Yet, even economic 
crises are by no means as dangerous as a crisis in which youth is involved. After 
all, if the creation of the sovnarkhozes or reorganization of the machine-tractor 
stations do not produce the requiréd results, other experiments can always be 
tried. Ideology is an entirely different matter. A crisis in this field cannot be 
solved’ by experiments and extraordinary measures. The crisis began in the 
immediate postwar period. Sometime in the second half of the 1940’s, quite 
irrespective of the existing dictatorship under Stalin, signs of some form of 
unrest, of growing protest began to manifest themselves among the youth, 
particularly in student circles. During the short-lived “thaw,” young writers 
expressed this unrest in their works. Here it must be added that not only young 
writers, but even a number of long-standing writers such as B. Pasternak, I. 
Ehrenburg, V. Dudintsev, S. Kirsanov, M. Aliger, and E. Kazakevich described 
the shifts on the ideological front. In any case, a group of writers began to reflect 
the new trends and to insist on the principle of freedom of creation. 


3 Ibid., May 20, 1959. 
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The crisis was noticed by the authorities. The Party leaders were seriously ` 
alarmed and launched a decisive attack in the field of art against the freethinkers. 
The campaign waged against young writers was intended to convince them that 
the earlier standards were still in force. On June 15, 1958, Pravda published a 
lead article “An Important Task of Our Society,” which was mainly concerned 
with the problem of the youth. In accordance with tradition, the article began by 
stressing the difference between conditions in the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds: “The Communist Party is carrying out an enormous amount of work 
in the training of the new man,” while “capitalism maims people, disfigures 
them spiritually, and crushes their feeling of dignity.” Well aware, nonetheless, 
of the need to find some explanation for the new phenomena in Soviet society, 
primarily among the youth, the article asserted that “this does not mean that we 
have already settled accounts with relics of the past, with old views and habits, 
inherited from capitalism.”® The list of “sins” committed by Soviet youth 
included a negative attitude toward forced labor, admiration for the culture of the 
West, disregard for Komsomol work, and the acceptance of the principle of 
freedom of creation. Speaking at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress on April 18, 
1958, Khrushchev made the point that youth often has the wrong kind of enthu- 
siasm and breaks the laws. He was, it is true, speaking mainly of cases of hooli- 
ganism and lack of discipline. Yet it has now become a habit to denounce all 
undesirable phenomena by quoting as an illustration the most negative facts. 
The non-Communist world is then blamed for everything. All the troubles are 
inherited from capitalism. The result is that all new views and new moods among 
the youth are nothing more or less than “relics of the past.” 

The image of modern Soviet youth has been best expressed in a concise poem 
by the young poet Evgeny Evtushenko: “I know not / whet he wants, / but I 
do know / that he is not far off. / He is somewhere alongside, / holding an apple 
in his hand. / He looks, / catches each rustle, / missing nothing, / not understand- 
ing / his great destiny.” The picture of the simple, uncomprehending youth 
acquires a threatening significance in the poem’s closing lines: “Yet I fear the 
moment / when, having realized his rights, / he will rise up, / recognized, / above 
the world, / and speak new words.”4 The poet has consciously excluded political 
references from his picture, although, properly speaking, they were pushed out 
by life itself. The former Komsomol romanticism has become a thirfg of the past. 
Revolutionary enthusiasm has seen its day. Idealistic views and aphorisms not found 
within the narrow framework of materialism have taken their place. Further- 
more, a number of works contain condemnations of the existing system. A play by 
the young dramatist Lev Mitrofanov, Offspring of the Times, contains the remark: 

What can be more absurd and monstrous nowadays than a person in the boss’ 
chair, with a Party membership card in his pocket, who considers himself 2 Com- 
munist and indifferently crushes what is healthy and valuable in Man. Yet you can’t 
shift him.®. 

3 Pravda, June 15, 1959. 


4 Obeshchanie (Promise), Moscow, 1957, pp. 35—36. 
5 Novye pesy (New Plays), Moscow, 1958, p. 84. 
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Of course, this remark is presented as if referring only to a few of the leaders, 
and not for nothing does it end with the assertion “we'll shift him.” Yet the point 
is that he is not shifted. Quite the reverse. Since 1957, the “big boss” with the 
Party membership card in his pocket, who calls himself a Communist, has been 
deliberately trampling on everything healthy and valuable in Man. Khrushchev 
himself issued the directive that the slightest signs of freethinking among 
writers were to be rooted out. There have, as a result, been many changes on the 
editorial boards of the major literary magazines; a new form of censorship has 
been introduced; and for the past two years Party criticism has been attacking 
writers who have made independent statements in their time. In A. Volodin’s 
play A Factory Girl, the central figure is the girl Zhenya, who has an honest and 
upright nature. She cannot conceal her thoughts or tell a lie. As a result, her life 
is full of unpleasantness. In the long run, she loses her job and room in a 
hostel, and is more or less thrown out onto the street without any means of 
support. In accordance with Khrushchev’s directives, Soviet critics attacked the 
play long ago. The magazine Molodoi Kommunist made the reproach that “Zhenka, 
a rank-and-file Komsomol member, is upright, while the Komsomol organizer 
Lelya is a bigot and hypocrite.” The review contains the remark that “if the 
playwright has come across such... Komsomol activists, then why drag them 
into a play?’’® Yet life has triumphed over the official reviews—the play can be 
seen in Moscow. 


The producer and director of a motion picture about Komsomol life, Together 
` WithUs, were accused of having shown the Komsomol in as bad a light as possible. 
The Soviet press has in recent years been full of such condemnations. Kom- 
somolskaya pravda of April 11, 1958 contained an article by N. Bogdanov, entitled 
“Attention to a Komsomol Theme,” which reprimanded young writers for 
neglecting the Komsomol: “In the tale The Hostel, L. Karelin mentions the 
words ‘Komsomol member’ only once, and then in a derogatory sense; in A. 
Kuznetsov’s The Continuation of a Legend, the Komsomol organizer does not have 
any influence on the hero.” Literaturnaya gazeta of April 15, 1958 carried, in 
preparation for the Komsomol congress, an article entitled “The Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress.” It complained, in the tone of a prosecutor, that “even if 
a Komsomol leader gets into a book, he is sure to be a negative type.” 


, As pointed out above, the positive characters in many works possess ordinary 
human qualities not connected with so-called Communist morals. They are 
persons who value truth, whatever it may be; persons who feel, love, and suffer 
without political views being involved. In 1957, the Molodaya Gvardiya Publish- 
ing House issued a symposium On Dyty, Friendship, and Love, the result of 
various group talks held by the publishers. The preface wrote of young persons’ 
curiosity: 


At the discussions the writers were usually overwhelmed with questions: 
— Is it true that real love makes one better, finer, more honest, gives one strength? 





© Molodoi Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), pp. 123-24. 
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~ Is it possible to live one’s whole life indifferent, never having loved anyone? 
~ If friendship and love are real things, is it ever possible to stifle this feeling?” 


These questions give some idea of what agitates youth and what is reflected 
in the works of young writers. There is no revolutionary romanticism, no Kom- 
somol heroism. Young persons have other feelings and thoughts, suck as are 
found in the tales in the symposium in question. The closing words cf Yury 
Nagibin’s Youth are: “He too could know joy, pain, excitement, fervor, even 
defeat~and in defeat is the palpitation of life, yet he preferred to all this the 
poverty... of peace.”® This accusation has no political side to it. It has nothing 
to do with present-day Soviet life; it could have been written with equal success 
50 or 100 years ago. Another tale, The Return, by Nora Adamyan, spzaks of 
real love: 

. Then Elena Sumbatovnaya sat down with ‘Tanya. ..and explained to her 
daughter that a great love comes once in life..., and when it is here, notking can 
be done. Even if someone has to suffer from this love, it still has to be res>ected.® 


These extracts were selected at random. Each of the works in the sym>osium 
contains numerous others, They are all examples of the shift of interest ta major, 
eternal, human problems. , 

Soviet youth is a passionate seeker after the truth. It is roused by such tot- 
menting questions as how to live, what line of conduct to choose, how to be 
honest toward life. Such problems crop up in a tale by the young writer Inna 
Goff, You Do Not Have to be a Post... It takes a group of students attracted 
by art, who are anxious to create themselves. On Thursdays these s-udents 
meet experienced writers, poets, and dramatists. In a short conversation, which 
takes place since one of the students has not read the novel Zatrepa,* whose 
author is to give the talk, a friend advises him as follows: 


Say that Zatsepa is your Bible, and that the main ewer: in this book is your 
model. 

- And what if this character is a negative type? 

~ Then it will be even truer. . .1° 


These three short phrases contain much that is revealing : a critical <ttitude 
toward the official positive heroes; the need to conceal one’s real thoughts by 
putting them into the mouth of the negative characters; and finally, a justifiable 
doubt in the guilt of these negative characters. ‘The tale is rather naive, end not 
very imaginative; yet it possesses a certain amount of truth. Evidently, youth 
cannot find what it wants in Communist dogmas. At times, there is even. a skeptical . 
attitude toward the prescribed truths. For example, one of the students, having 
seen Marx’ replies on his daughters’ questionnaire, borrowed only one phrase 


* The name of a street in Moscow. 

7 O dolge, drushbe i lyxbri (On Duty, Friendship, and Love), Moscow, 1957, p. 3. 
8 Ibid., p. 21. 

2 Tbid., p. 3, 

10 Yunost, No. 2 (1959), p. 16. 
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from it: “Nothing human is foreign to me.” The desire for truth wins the day 
in Viktor Rozov’s play In Search of Joy. The eighteen-year old Marina opposes 
those near to her for the sole reason that she comes to see them as the incarnation 
of untruth. 1 


The well-known German journalist Klaus Mehnert, who has visited the 
Soviet Union on thirteen occasions, has related one episode which took place 
during his visit to Moscow in the summer of 1958. While standing before the 
monument to Mayakovsky, he decided to photograph it. At that moment, he 
heard the word “outrageous” loudly pronounced behind his back. Turning 
áround, he saw two students, and asked them what had provoked their remark. 
They explained to him that the inscription on the monument implied that it 
had been erected to the poet by the Soviet government. “One should have 
written from the Soviet people, and not from the government.” The desire for 
some sort of justice was extremely sharply expressed to a stranger and foreigner 
at that, a fact which these young persons well realized.1* Of considerable interest 
too is the attitude of Evgeny Evtushenko toward those persons who are rarely 
mentioned in the official Soviet press, the hundreds. of thousands who have 
returned from the concentration camps. The poet has dedicated a poem to them, 
in which he characterizes a person who has been subjected to repressive meas- 
ures:“He eagerly listens to the radio, / follows the press. / Everything in him 
breathes character, / vibrates with interest. ..”15 The poet further does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that his desire for justice has made him many enemies. 
The attitude of the representatives of the system toward him can be guessed. He 
in turn treats them as personal enemies, attacking them in a daring and sharp 
tone: “Many dislike me, / accusing me of many things, / and hurl thunder and 
lightning at me. / Sullenly and hysterically they mock me, / and I feel their 
unkind glances on my back. / But all this pleases me. / I am proud / that they 
cannot contain me, / cannot do anything.” 14 


The seriousness of the problem of the youth has seen the publication not only 
of articles in the periodic press, but also of books on the subject. A symposium 
entitled AN Are Well Known by the Soviet writer G. Ryklin approaches the prob- 
lem from two standpoints: on the one hand, there are the hard-working and 
heroic Komsomol members, and, on the other, “deformed phenomena” found 
among the youth. The author attempts to present the latter as persons who “have 
swallowed petty bourgeois, Philistine blacking,” which is now coming to the 
surface. ‘The impression obtained is that the Komsomol members have been 
inserted in the work in order to restore the balance. In the tale Unfortunately, a 
girl, who has graduated from a ten-year school, states openly: “I don’t want to 
dig up the ground. ... I don’t want to look after cows.” The Komsomol raion 
committee insists: “Why shouldn’t you go and work on the kolkhoz livestock- 





L Norye pesy, op. cit., pp. 205-278. 

13 Christ uud Welt, Stuttgart, May 7, 1959. 
13 Obeshchanie, op. cil., p. 22. 
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breeding farm? You know how much extra hands are needed.”!5 In Surrealist, 
a young girl who insists that much is already obsolete in realistic art is con- 
demned,16 The tale Point of View condemns interest in the West and Western 
civilization.1? Soviet youth’s main faults are apparently hooliganism, hypocrisy, 
egoism, triviality, and so on. One finds in the same group really amoral persons, 
criminals, and bandits, and those who do not want to be obedient and to act as 
ordered, that is, go to the virgin lands, to the kolkhoz, to the Siberian building 
sites, study Marxism-Leninism, take,as their models only those works of art 
recommended. 


Some of the reasons for the phenomena condemned as negative in the USSR 
can be touched on in passing. In A. Korneichuk’s play Why the Stars Were Smiling, 
a young student makes the bold remark: “You are living in the past, I in the 
future. The Komsomol was possibly once a gay, interesting organization, but 
now it is such a bore. It only hampers us poets with its truisms . . .”16 In the play 
this student is marked with a large minus sign, although what he has said is 
a true, sober view of life. The Soviet press is after all full of reports on the decline 
in Komsomol work and lack of interest in it. The young persons known in the 
USSR as the stiJyagi* are only partially aping the West. They are interested in 
things which are difficult to obtain in the USSR and do not conform with the 
standard set by Mikoyan or the clothing and footwear industries. 


The three delegates at the Congress are explained by the fact that there are 
many “rebels” among the young writers. Many of the latter are being held 
responsible for the new moods found among Soviet youth, moods reflected in 
the works of young writers. At the Congress itself, references to them were very 
restrained in tone. In the main report, read by First Secretary Surkov, little was 
said about the youth. The evaluation of this"group,“made without any allowances, 
was very unsatisfactory: 


Even a quick glance through the almanacs published in the country shows that 
we by no means infrequently lower the demands made on young beginners, Much 
of the material printed in the almanacs is weak, mediocre, often not even lit up by 
a spark of literary talent.19 


The reproach is also aimed at the Gorky Institute of Literature, which is not ` 
training young writers properly. There can be no doubt that the Sharp criticism 
is intentional. The young writers are to be brought to heel. One interesting point 
is that Surkov did not mention any one young writer by name. Even Khrushchev 
favored Evtushenko with a few words. The recipe for young writers was provided 
by Komsomol Central Committee Secretary N. Mesyatsev: “Literary works must 





15 G. Ryklin, Zhckoneye sse litsa (All Ase Well Known), Moscow, 1958, p. 100. 

16 Thid., p. 112. 

17 Thid., p. 138. 

18 Znamja, No. 1 (1958). 

* Based on the Russian word for “style,” and roughly approximate to the American zoot suiter and 
British teddy-boy. 

19 Literaturnaya gazsia, May 21, 1959. 
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show clearly... youth at work, its lofty moral and ideological make-up.”** He 
too did not mention anybody or any work by name. That part of the Congress 
which dealt with the youth thus took the form 9 an organized, strict reprimand 
by the Party Central Committee. 

The campaigo against freedom of creation EERE at the end of 1956 
is still being waged by the Party apparatus, the press, those groups which 
represent the state, and the leading organs of the Union of Writers. Their efforts 
cannot but fail, if only because there is no example in history of an arbitrary, 
authoritarian law gaining a final and decisive victory over manifestations of a 


living spirit. A. Gae 


Freedom and Determinism in Historical Materialism 


Historical materialism asserts that the course of a historical process is deter- 
mined by changes in the means of production. The material basis completely deter- 
mines the social structure, political ideas, Weltanschauung, philosophy, and religion 
of a society. As the means of production develop and improve, the method of 
production also becomes more perfect, and the social and spiritual structures 
change accordingly. A new “superstructure” appears. The transition from one 
formation to another takes place by means of a “dialectical leap,” or revolution. 
Such a course of history results mainly from historical necessity, which Man cannot 
change. Likewise, the victory of socialism over capitalism will take place in accord- 
ance with historical necessity. If this is so, then there is no need to struggle for this 
victory, since it will take place irrespective of what Man may do, However, the 
Communist Party is constantly stressing the need for just such a revolutionary 
struggle. Communist philosophers attempt to reconcile historical necessity with 
revolutionary voluntarism. They take as their starting point the argument that 
persons can by their own actions either speed up or retard the predetermined 
course of historical development. Moreover, certain episodes in the process taking 
place as a result of historical necessity may be altered by human activities. In this 
‘respect, commentaries in Soviet philosophical literature on the two categories 
“necessity” and “possibility” are of considerable interest. 

In an article entitled “Possibility and Reality as Categories of Materialistic 
Dialectics,” S. B. Morochnik advances the thesis that “possibility is that which 
arises on the basis of the objective laws of development of the material world, 
but which has not yet come into being, has not yet become reality.” Later, he 
draws a‘conclusion which nobody will dispute: “Reality is a possibility which 
has already been realized.” Then Morochnik goes on to say that two types of 
possibilities exist. One type must of necessity become reality: 


When speaking of the category of possibility, one must take into consideration 
that there are various possibilities. Objective laws of development engender possi- 
bilities which, sooner or later, ... must of necessity become reality. In this case, an 


20 Thid. 
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event which must take place is not only possible, but also necessary. At the same 
time, regular development calls forth... possibilities which under’ certain condi- 
tions must not of necessity become reality. 

The victory of socialism over capitalism is not only a possibility, but abo a ne- 
cessity. Pointing out the... harmfulness of views, according to which capitalism 
automatically gives way to socialism, Marxism-Leninism’ at the same time takes as 
its basis the fact that the possible victory of socialism over an out-of-date capitalism 
is a historical necessity and that it must sooner or later become a reality. 


This development may, according to Soviet ideologists, be fast cr slow, 
since the “desperate resistance of the bourgeoisie” is also part of “hstorical 
necessity.” Such a'development may not necessarily proceed in a straight line, - 
there may be withdrawals, digressions, and zigzags. Yet the final result is pre- 
determined. Other possibilities also exist, which, as pointed out above, do not 
have to take place. There may, or may not, for example, be a third wozld war., 
This depends on the so-called “subjective factor” in history: + 

The process of the conversion of a possibility into reality in human society is 
distinguished qualitatively from the conversion of a possibility into reality ia nature. 

The difference consists in the fact that in the development of society the subjective 

factor plays a decisive role in the conversion of actual possibilities intc reality. 

Dialectical materialism is implacably opposed to subjective idealism and volun- 

tarism, which assert that everything depends on the subject, on his will, and that 

accordingly “everything is possible,” “nothing is impossible.” On the other hand, 

dialectical materialism is also opposed to vulgar materialism which disregards the 

important role of ideas and theories, of people’s will and consciousness, which 

. denies the decisive role of the subjective factor in the process of the realization 
of the objective possibilities already present.* 

Soviet writers make no attempt to explain why some possibilities must ne- 
cessarily turn into reality, and others not. Morochnik too gives no hirts as to 
how one may determine which possibility must become a reality and which not. 
He gives one a false choice: either subjective idealism with the slogan “ ‘everything 
is possible,” or dialectical materialism, which, although it recognizes the role of 
the “subjective factor,” at the same time asserts that possibilities exist which must 
of necessity become reality. Meanwhile, not everything is possible in history. 
Only those possibilities become reality, which have certain prerequisites for the 
conversion, while within the framework of these prerequisites there are always 
several possibilities, of which none must: of necessity become reality Which 
of these possibilities will come into existence depends on the will of Man. 
Accordingly, the question arises as to what Soviet writers mean by the sub- 
jective factor and whether Soviet ideology recognizes free will. M¢rochnik 
emphasizes the presence of the “subjective factor,” but warns against an incorrect 
presentation, as if one is talking of the consciousness and will of individual sub- 
jects, individual persons. The subjective factor is the activity of peoples, classes, 
parties, and individual personalities, insofar as they express the ideology “of the 

1 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1954), pp. 142—43. 

2 Thid., p. 148. : 
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will of particular classes.” A person apparently only plays a certain role as the 
representative of a definite class.’ His thought and activity are determined by the 
interests and ideology of the class in question. An individual in himself cannot be 
free, he is governed by determinism. Class consciousness is determined by 
historical materialism, by the method of production. 


Thus, one is back with ‘materialistic determinism again. The question as to 
whether there are actually two types of possibilities or whether the second is in 
essence only a fiction remains unsolved. If the actions of an individual class are 
predetermined by the nature of production relations, and the actions of the indi- 
vidual by the interests and ideology of his class, then real freedom of will and of 
decision do not exist. In this case, individual groups, classes, and persons must of 
necessity act in one way or another, which in turn means that the realization of 
those possibilities, which depend on the subjective factor, is also in one way or 
another predetermined. People are merely often not in a position to predict accu- 
rately which of the possibilities will be realized. The “peace-loving proletariat” 
as a whole ought, for example, in view of historical necessity, to be opposed to a 
third world war, while the “imperialist warmongers” ought to desire a war. 
Everything takes place of necessity, completely independent of a free decision 
by the individual. In the very same way, that group will of necessity win which, at 
a given moment, has the advantage in numbers or strength, although one cannot 
at the moment weigh up these groups and determine in advance which of them is 
the stronger. If this were possible, one could then accurately determine whether 
a third world war will take place or not. But then the second type of possibility, 
which Soviet philosophers discuss, would not differ essentially from the first type. 
One can only speak of genuine possibilities, whether they will be realized or not, 
if one presumes that the realization of the one or other possibility is in fact not 
guaranteed at all, but depends on the free decision of persons taking part in the 
historical process. 


The representative of a particular class may switch over.to the thought and 
ideology of another class. The creators of the “proletarian ideology” of Marxism- 
Leninism did not come from a proletarian environment. Marx, for example, was 
the son of a lawyer; Engels, the son of a factory owner; while Lenin came from 
the intelligentsia. The ideologists of dialectical materialism have not supplied clear 
answers to the questions as to what determined their consciousness; whether there 
was something in their upbringing that of necessity led them to “betray their class”; 
or whether this was a free act of will. On the other hand, all criminal legislation 
is based today on the assumption that Man is able, at least in a given concrete 
situation, to decide how to act, that is, whether to commit a crime or not. In 
- general, this “certain freedom of decision,” as some authors express it, is taken 
for granted in daily life in the USSR. When discussing philosophy, Soviet ideo- 
logists still continue to deny free will. ‘Thus, the theoretical contradiction between 
“historical necessity” and the Communists’ own version of voluntarism remains 
unresolved. In both Marxist philosophy and practice, all classes and every indi- 
vidual not belonging to the proletariat are enemies or persons incapable of real 
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cognition. Faced with the problem of the defection of a by no means insignificant 
part of Soviet youth from Communist ideology, the Soviet leaders repeat the 
thesis of “relics of capitalism,” which have penetrated into the consciousness 
of young persons from “reactionary” families. An exception in this respect is 
G. Cherkashin’s article “The Gnosiological Roots of Religion.”® The author ad- 
mitted the possibility that persons, given any economic basis, even a Communist, 
might, on the basis of their own thought, come to completely different conclu- 
sions, He asserted that the gnosiological roots of cognition remain essentially the 
same for all formations. But his is a lone voice. Moreover, he does not deal direct- 
ly with the problem of free will, freedom of choice and decision. 


As pointed out above, Soviet ideologists do not supply an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether free will and freedom of choice exist in everyday life. When 
considering the historical process, they do not deny that it is, according to histor- 
ical materialism, governed by determinism, but dispute the incompatibility 
of determinism and freedom. Freedom, they write, does not mean freedom from 
the objective laws of history, which determine its course, but rather that one knows 
these laws and acts in accordance with them. Morochnik wrote that the ability 
to make a decision in accordance with one’s knowledge of a situation is freedom. 
But the ability to make a decision means that, although one may choose this or 
that mode of action, in reality very little depends on one’s decision. One may, at 
most, delay the predetermined development of history, if one decides to act 
against “objective laws.” 

The present author is not denying the existence of definite objective condi- 
tions of a material, sociological, and, historical character. But within the frame- 
work of these objective conditions a person can make a choice, come to a deci- 
sion, and use this decision to change to some extent the future course of events, 
to a greater or smaller degree. The future course of history depends on the sum 
of the decisions taken. Here lies a real and not a fictitious freedom of choice. 

According to Marxists, Marxism represents the turning point in history. 
Marxist ideology is supposedly the first to offer a correct explanation of the laws 
of development of nature and human society. With this ideology, Man can predict 
exactly the basic features of future development, and can act in the direction in 
which this development will inevitably take him. This is the Marxist concept of 
real freedom. Freedom is the “realization of necessity,” the famous “leap from 
the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom.” According to historical materia- 
lism, Man remains a slave of a predetermined course of history, a slave of pro- 
duction relations. On the basis of the assumption that this development can be 
foretold, that Man can foresee it, make definite plans and re-create nature, Soviet 
philosophers assert that people can re-create both human society and themselves. 
According to historical materialism, Man is a being which gradually developed 
from lower forms. Man is created in the process of work, which he from the be- 
ginning performed instinctively, and which created the first thought in him. 
From this the conclusion is drawn that the new man is formed through work and 


3 Ibid., No. 6 (1958). 
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production relations. However, as distinct from earlier periods of history, mo- 
dern man, who is acquainted with the laws of development, is now able to conduct 
this new creative work himself: “Once the slaves of economic laws, people are 
becoming the masters of their own... life and are beginning to create their 
history consciously.”4 The impression is created that Man is indeed becoming 
not only the master, but the creator of the world and of the new man. In fact, 
within the framework of historical materialism, he remains as before a slave of 
production relations. But at this point the Communists’ theomachistn becomes 
clear; they want to take the place of the Creator. 


Speaking of Party spirit, Soviet ideologists assert that there is no such thing as 
an independent science, art, philosophy, and morality. Class affinity governs the 
approach of scholars to phenomena and the conclusions drawn by them. It is true 
that presently ever more concessions are being made in various fields of learning, 
such as linguistics, formal logic, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, all of which 
are admitted to be free to a certain degree from class self-consciousness, although 
the same principle of Party spirit (partiinost) remains in force here as well. This is 
not to say, however, that, according to dialectical and historical materialism, objec- 
tive truth does not exist and that all human knowledge is relative. Objective or, as 
Soviet ideologists put it, absolute truth does exist. It is unique and obligatory for 
everybody. Even objective knowledge exists. To assert the opposite would contra- 
dict dialectical materialism, which states that human consciousness is able to reflect 
correctly the external world and its laws. According to Soviet ideology, although 
truth'is not dependent on classes, cognition is. Bourgeois scholars can only obtain 
partially correct results: their class affinity prevents them from attaining knowledge 
of truth in its entirety. Only the proletariat, and its avant-garde, the Communist 
Party, can know truth as a whole. The proletarian Weltanschauung, dialectical and 
historical materialism, is the only true Weltanschauung, since the proletariat does 
not exploit anyone and is consequently not interested in distorting the truth. This 
argument is not convincing because even in the past, for example, slaves or serfs 
never exploited anyone; nevertheless only the proletariat is able to know objec- 
tive truth in its entirety. 


The next argument is that the proletariat stands on a higher level of produc- 
tion relations and is consequently a revolutionary class. Here, of course, the fact is 
not taken into consideration that revolutionary character is no guarantee at all of 
a correct cognition of the truth. A more important argument in the system of 
historical materialism is the assertion that the proletariat is the last class: after 
its victory, a classless society will be created. The interests of this society will be 
identical with the interests of all mankind and the latter, since it is not divided 
into classes, will be in a position to reflect objective truth correctly. The proletariat, 
as the avant-garde of this future classless society, is presently able to know this truth: 


The proletariat is the first class in history which, at the same time as its own te- 
lease from exploitation and oppression, will put an end forever to all exploitation and 
oppression. Therefore, the philosophy of this class, dialectical materialism, can 


4 Ibid., No. 6 (1955), p. 216. 
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justly claim what so many philosophies in the past claimed without any justification, 
namely, that it represents objective truth.... If the interests of the proletariat 
coincide with the interests of mankind as 2 whole, then to take the side of these 
interests coincides at the same time with the discovery of truth in its entirety.” ë 


In an article “The Principle of Communist Party Spirit in Ideology,” 
M. Z. Selektor writes: 

The interests of the working class coincide completely with the objective course 
of history, and it is the creator of such a society, which affords the possibilities for 
continuous, all-round, and rapid social progress.® 
Even if the interests of the proletariat do coincide with those of mankind, 

this is no guarantee that its ideologists actually know truth as a whole. The theory 
of cognition and class interests are completely different things. The assertion that 
the interests of the proletariat coincide with the interests of mankind and that the 
proletariat creates for mankind almost unlimited conditions for progress is an 
offspring of this same historical materialism. At the same time, the Soviet ideolo- 
gists attempt to use these arguments to show that historical materialism is the only 
true philosophy. Hence the vicious circle. Finally, nowhere is it proven that the 
ideology of dialectical and historical materialism actually coincides with the 
interests even of the proletariat, let alone mankind as a whole. V. Pirozbkova 


5 Georg Klaus, Jesuits, God, Matter, Berlia, 1957, p. 113. 
* Vopragy filosofii, No. 5 (1957), p. 68. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of ihe Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 6, 1959 


The career of the Party First Secretary Khrushchev has to a certain degree 
been dependent on his skill in exploiting the right moment and using theoretical 
weapons inherited from others. In the past merely one of the many Party appa- 
ratchiki, he is now enthroned as Party and government leader: Hence his need 
to acquire a reputation as a theoretician. Not having achieved very much in this 
field, he is now busy using Lenin to good advantage. Since Khrushchev became 
head of the Party and government, Lenin, his works, and theoretical principles 
have begun to figure more and more in the Soviet press. Khrushchev is pursuing 
two goals: on the one hand, Lenin’s theories fill the vacuum left by Khrushchev’s 
inactivity in this field, and, on the other, the Party boss can present himself as 
Lenin’s heir, ignoring Stalin in the process. At the same time, Khrushchev is 
able to have recourse to Lenin’s theoretical works in the struggle against revi- 
sionism, despite the fact that he is essentially a revisionist himself in the field of 
Party practice. The lead article in this issue of the Party theoretical organ, “An 
Advanced Modern Philosophy,” is another stage in the tactical campaign pres- 
ently being pursued by Khrushchev. The article was written to mark the publi- 
cation, 50 years ago, of Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, which is described 
as “an outstanding work of our epoch.” This pamphlet was written during the 
depression which set in among the revolutionary parties after the failure of the 
1905 Revolution. Lenin was attacking the idealistic views of Avenarius and Mach. 
The present Soviet leaders need Lenin today as a theoretical prop in their campaign 
against revisionists, that is, those philosophers busy revising Marxist principles. 
Modern bourgeois philosophy is dismissed as the philosophy of the exploiters, 
and as having nothing in common with the people. 


For some time now, individual Marxist principles have been turned into 
philosophical concepts, while the Soviet press usually serves up Marxism as a 
leading philosophical system in a class of its own far above all other philosophies. 
Great play is made of the assertion that such an infallible and lofty philosophy is 
possible only in Soviet conditions: “Socialist society has created all the conditions 
for the development of philosophy and science, for the union of dialectical 
materialism and natural science.” Taking this statement further, the editors of 
Kommunist write in the final section of the article that today the practice gained 
in the building of Communism must provide the basis for philosophical research, 
while this research must in its turn further the building of Communism. 


There follows a section, entitled “On the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Publi- 
cation of V.I. Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism,’ which begins with 
A. Ikulov’s “A Sharp Weapon in the Struggle Against Revisionism.” The article 
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writes that from 1905 onwards Lenin was the strongest defender of Marxism. As 
in the previous article, much space is given over to the condemnation of Mach’s 
views. The struggle against Mach is presented not as a specifically Russian 
phenomenon, but as an event of international importance. Mach’s followers are 
accused of committing a cardinal sin, attempting to reconcile two conflicting 
philosophies, idealism and materialism. Present-day “enemies” of Communism 
who how come under fire are the German Social Democrat Walther Taimer; 
French theoretician André Lefévre, the author of Modern Problems of Marxism; 
the Yugoslav philosopher M. Markovic; the British theologists D. Owen and 
M. Ginsberg; the American physicist A. Compton; and the German theoretician 
Bernhard Reichenbach. Within the space of one short article, the writer sets out 
to counter all the objections to Marxist claims of infallibility. Marxist theory is 
constantly developing and can thus cope with any attack: “The secret of the 
vitality of Marxism is that it correctly reflects historical laws, and is constantly 
being enriched with new laws and practical experience.” All opponents of 
Marxism are grouped together as revisionists, and their views characterized in 
extremely unflattering terms: “This is the ideology of flight from a struggle, the 
ideology of capitulation to the class enemy; it weakens the Party and the working 
class in the struggle for socialism.” 


There have of late been so many attacks on Marxism that one article was 
obviously not enough to answer everybody. T. Oizerman's “A Great Example 
of a Scientific Criticism of Idealism” begins in like manner with Mach and then 
goes on to deal with modern theoreticians such as the American philosopher 
E. Smith; the West German Catholic philosopher Falk; the British theoretician 
R. N. Carew; the American neopositivist Nagel; and the German physicist 
M. Born. Modern trends condemned include neo-Tomism, neopositivism, and 
irrationalism. I. Kon’s “Materialism and Empiriocriticism and Modern Bourgeois 
Sociology,” the third article in this section, gives one the alternative of either 
materialism or idealism. Under attack here are the Polish sociologist S. Ossowski 
and the German sociologist K. Mannheim. In sum, an unimportant event, the 
anniversary of the publication of a work by Lenin, is used as a pretext to launch 
a full-scale campaign against all theoreticians who disagree with Marxism. 

G. Kozlov’s “The Development of Property Relations in the Period of the 
All-Out Building of Communism” discusses a problem of considerable impor- 
tance at the present stage of Communist construction. Various contradictions are 


to be found in the USSR, and there have been many opponents of Party policy: - 


The revisionists obliterate the [difference] in principle between socialist and 
capitalist property. Some of them are striving to prove that the problem of the 
abolition of capitalist property no longer exists in bourgeois countries... . Others 
admit that capitalist property exists, but give an assurance that there is no need to 
destroy it. Socialism, they say, is completely compatible with capitalist property 
and even allegedly plays the leading role in capitalist countries. 


The concepts “anti-Marxist” and “antiscientific” are. ecuated. Anxious to 
show the advantages of the socialist system, the author writes that “socialist 
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production relations create the” [necessary] space for the development of pro- 
ductive forces.” The problem of property and ownership is of paramount 
importance in the agricultural field, in spite of completely different methods of 
running farms, collectivization of the means of production, and the need to work 
in a collective. In the writer’s opinion, the mechanization, automation, and 
electrification of production are turning: kolkhozes and farms more and more 
into industrial concerns. Nonetheless, 


the complete removal of remnants of social distinctions in the workers’ position 

not only will not remove the social division of work, but will raise it to a higher 

level, in accordance with the conditions of the harmonic development of the human 
personality. 

In his eagerness to prove his point, the writer makes the extremely unguarded 
statement that “historically the starting point for the building of Communism 
is the complete victory of socialism, the victory of public ownership over all its 
presocialist forms.” There is no justification for this assertion that all other forms 
of ownership must disappear. Further on, he contradicts himself by writing that 
“personal ownership of consumer goods will remain.” As “Man’s well being 
increases,” his property-owning instincts will disappear: 

The growth in the productive forces and productivity of social work consolidates 
socialist ownership. . . . The development of collectivism and cooperation is organi- 
cally linked with the growth in the Communist consciousness of members of society 
in their attitude toward work and public property. 

The general conclusion is that, as work is collectivized, initiative will flourish, 
and the concept “property” will acquire another, as yet unknown, meaning. 

Finally, a second editorial, “Literature in the Epoch of the Building of Com- 
munism,” was written in preparation for the Third Congress of Soviet Writers. 
The Party Central organ was supplying the necessary directives. The Congress 
is told to keep in mind the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, which 
are accordingly listed, and warned that revisionists have found their way into 
the ranks of the writers. One of the purely literary problems discussed here is 
that of the hero in modern works. He must be a man of the epoch, a builder of 
Communism, and creator of a new life. Giving suggestions as to the portrayal 
of persons working on the virgin lands, the editors write: “[Such work] is not a 
result of ‘compulsion,’ nor a ... ‘sacrifice,’ as bourgeois ideologists slanderously 
try to represent what is incomprehensible to them in the character of our people.” 
If Soviet Man is not motivated by force or a desire to sacrifice himself, one may 
well ask what the real motive is compelling him to abandon his home and family, 
and to go to Siberia or Kazakhstan. A. Gaev 
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EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1959 


1 Joint Albanian—Soviet Party and government 
declaration published. ` 

Program of cooperation in 1959 ketween the 
Soviet and Chinese academies of sciences 
signed in Peiping. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives US politi- 
cal figure Averell Harriman. 

Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 
Liu Shao-chi receives delegation of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR in Peiping. 

Gromyko has talk with East German foreign 
minister L, Bolz in Geneva. 


2 Gromyko has talk with the Chinese chargé 
d'affaires in Geneva. 

Chinese Minister of Defense Marshal Peng 
Te-hoai arrives in Moscow. 

Contract of trade turnover between Soviet 
and Japanese cooperative organizations signed 
in Moscow. 

Order of Lenin presented to Lvov Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR. 


3 Swedish delegation headed by Minister of 

Agr-culture G. Netzen arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Latvian Pert Central 
Committee ends ın Riga. , 

First Deputy Chairman of the Ccuncil of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
Averell Harriman. 

Gromyko visits Bolz in Geneva. 


4 Soviet embassy notes of May 2 and 31 to the 
Iranian Foreign Ministry on flights by foreign 
airpianes in Iranian air space published. 


5 Swedish Minister of Trade G. Lang: ardves 

in Moscow. 

Head of Liberian Department oF Health 
J. Nagbe arrives in Moscow. 

Peng Te-huai leaves Moscow for Ulan- 
Bator. 

Khrushchev and Minister of Defense Mar- 
shal Malinovsky arrive in Budapest. - 


6 Soviet government delegation headed by De- 


puty Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR A. N. Kosygin arrives in Warsaw. 
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Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers, “Self- 
Service is a Basic Part of Youth’s Work Train- 
ing,” published. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the General Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Geneva published. 

Khrushchev and Malinovsky return to 
Moscow. : 


Soviet delegation headed by Minister of Cul- 
ture N.A. Mikhailov leaves Moscow for 
Prague to participece in the work of the Con- 
ference on Czech Socialist Culture. 


Khrushchev’s replies to questions of Hungar- 
ian newspaper Nepszabadsag on the internation- 
al situation publisked. 

East German Party and government dele- 
gation headed by First Secretary Ulbricht 
arrives in Moscow. 

“Ulbricht and East German Premier Grote- 
wohl visit Khrushchev. 

Ulbricht and Gretewohl visit Deputy Chair- 
man of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR V. I. 
Kozlov. i 

Mikoyan receives the Burmese Ambassador. 


Delegation of the Finnish Agrarian Party 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of tze Sino—Soviet Friendship 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

The Moroccan Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev and East German Party and 
government delegation Idive Moscow for 
Riga. 

Gromyko has talk with Bolz in Geneva. 


10 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


of the USSR A. F. Zasyadko arrives in Peiping. 

Group of Sepreme Soviet deputies headed 
by A. P. Volkov leaves Moscow for Canada. 

Czech Minister of Foreign Trade F. Krajcir 
arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR Y. V. Kuznetsov receives the 
Pakistan Ambassador, 

Ninth All-Union Congress of Physiologists, 
Biochemists, and Pharmacists begins in Minsk, 


Ghana—USSR trade rebar oie 
The Chairman of the North Korean “Sue 
preme People’s Assembly arrives in Moscow. 


11 Soviet note to the Italian government on the 


building of US missile-launching sites in Italy . 


~published. 

Gromyko’s speech at Geneva on a German 
peace treaty published. 

Central Committee decree “On the Obli- 
gations of Workers in Industrial Enterprises 
and on Building Sites in the Sverdlovsk Eco- 
nomic Region” published. 

Order of Lenin presented to Kirovograd 
Oblast, Ukrainian SSR. 


12 The Chairman of the North Korean Supreme 
People’s Assembly leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 
Mikoyan receives Krajcir. 


13 Mikoyan receives Lange. 
Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Riga. 


15 The Chinese Minister of Labor arrives in 
Moscow. 
Lange leaves Moscow for home. 
Krajcir leaves Moscow for home. 


16 Exhibition of' Soviet economic achievements 
opens in Moscow. 
Exhibition of Japanese art opens in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Chinese Communist 
Youth Union arrives in Moscow. 
- Burmese trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 


17 Khrushchev’s speech at opening of exhibition 
of Soviet economic achievements in Moscow 
published. 

All-union conference on questions of 
scientific atheism ends in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Bulgarian Agrarian Na- 
tional Union headed by First Deputy Chairman 
of the Bulgaflan Council of Ministers G. 
Traikov arrives in Moscow en route for Fin- 
land. 

Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A.N. 
Abramov presents his credentials to the King 
of Cambodia. 

Malinovsky returns to Moscow from Vienna. 


18 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Moscow City Eco- 
nomic Region for the Development of Pro- 
duction and Increase in Output of Machinery 
and Appliances for the Re-equipping of In- 
dustry” published. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 


"F the Initlative of the Gorky Oblast Party Com- 


mittee in Secking Ways to Increase Output of 
Chemical Products in Plants of the Gorky 
Economic Region” published. 

Ninth All-Union Congress of Physiologists, 
Biochemists, and Pharmacists ends in Minsk, 


19 Exhibition of modem Yugoslav drawings 
opens in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
istera of the USSR A.F. Zasyadko leaves 
Peiping for Moscow. 

The Moroccan Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR T. Kulatov, 

Decree of the Party Central Committee of 
June 13, “On the Initiative of Workers of the 
Tatar ASSR in Assuming Obligations to Over- 
fulfill the Plan for the Output of Scrap Ferrous 
Metals in 1959,” published. 

Reception held in the Party Central Com- 
mittee for members of the Danish Communist 
Party. 

20 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in the 
Kremlin published. 

East German Party and government dele- 

gation leaves Moscow for home. 


21 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Initiative of Workers in Industrial Enter- 
prises of the Leningrad Economic Region in 
the Preschedule Fulfillment of Seven-Year 
Plan Tasks for Labor Productivity and the 
Raising of the Technical Level of Machinery, 
Machine Tools, and Appliances” published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Moscow Oblast 
Economic Region” published. 

Communiqué on visit of East German Party 
and government delegation to the USSR pub- 
lished. 

Gromyko returns to Moscow from Geneva. 


22 Soviet delegation headed by epidemiologist 
A. V. Zakaryan arrives in Iraq. 

23 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socialist Obligations of Workers in In- 
dustrial Enterprises of the Belorussian Eco- 
nomic Region to Increase Output of Machin- 
ery for Important Branches of the Naticnal 
Economy” published, 

Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Socislist Obligations of Workers in Met- 
allurgical and, Mining Enterprises and on ` 
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nomic Region to Reach the Level of Outsut 
of Metals and Ores Planned for 1965 Before 
Schedule in 1963” published. : 
Party delegation arrives in Paris ta attend 
the French Communist Party Congress. ' 
Soviet Ambassador to India I. A. Benedik- 
tov acrives in Delhi. 
Khrushchev receives Averell Harriman. 
Sino—Soviet consular agreement signed in 
Peiping. 
24 Group of US governors arrives in the USSR. 
Party Central Committee plenary ses3ion be- 
gins :n Moscow. 


25 The Chinese Minister of Labor leaves Ifoscow 
for home. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of the So- 
ciety for Sino—Soviet Friendship. 


Soviet government proposal to create an atom- 
free zone in the Adriatic and Balkans region 
published. 
Herriman leaves Moscow for Paris. i 
Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambassador. 
Voroshilov receives the Belgian Ambas- 


sadoz, 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Reorganization of tke Manage- 
ment of Higher and Secondary Specialist Edu- 
cational Establishments” published. 

Polish economic delegation headed by Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Polish Council of Min- 
isters S. Ingar arrives in Moscow. 


28 First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov leaves 
Moszow for the US to open Soviet exhibition 
in New York. 

Reports of fulfillment of economic plars ta 
mark the June Party Central Ccmmittee 
plenary session begin to appear. 

Soviet Youth Day celebrated in ths USSR. 

29 Khrishchev’s reply to letter of Committee of 
European Federation Against Atomic Arma- 
ment published; 
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iis Ye statement on the Geneva con- 
Gene Bablished. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopia arrives 
in Moscow on official visit. 

Czech Deputy Prime Minister O. Simunek 
arrives in Moscow. 

Joint session of the Commissions for 
Legislative Proposals of the Soviet of the 
Union and Soviet of Nationalities of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Party Central Committee plenary session 
eads in Moscow. 


30 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Work of the Party and Soviet Organiza- 
tions and the Economic Councils in the Fulfill- 
ment of the Decisions of the Twenty-First 
Party Congress on Increased Technical Pro- 
gress in Industry and Construction” published. 

Soviet exhibition opens in New York. 





Changes and Appointments 


9 A.D. Shchiborin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Burma in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

A. M. Ledovsky appointed Ambassador to 
Burma, 


23 I. F. Kurdyukov appointed Ambassador to 
Australia. 

Report published of conversion of the 
Union-Republic Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion of the USSR into the Union-Republic 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist 
Education. 

P. K. Ponomarenko released from his post as 
Ambassador to Nepal in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. . 

E. G. Zabrodin appointed Ambassador to 
Nepal. 

S. P. Kirsanoy released from his duties as 
Ambassador to the Netherlands in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

P. K. Ponomarenko appointed Ambassador 
to the Netherlands. 
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ERRATA: 


In the article “The Soviet Seven-Yzar Plan: Is It Realistic?” by Naum Jasny in the May 1959 
Bulletin, the 1959 target figures in the table on page 22 should read from top to bottom: 8.0; 7.7; 
no data; no data; no data; 11.9; no data; 8.55; 5.4; 8.0. In the tables on pages 24 and 25, the 
heading Seven-Year Plan Directives (19£9—65) should read Control Figures for 1959—65. 
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ARTICLES 


Methods and Means of Soviet Foreign Policy 
RICHARD WRAGA l 


In August 1953, the School of Advanced International Studies organized 
in Washington a conference on “The Problem of Soviet Imperialism.” The 
participants in the conference were prominent State Department officials and 
well-known American and European scholars. A volume on the work of this 
interesting meeting appeared some time later. Mr. Christian A. Herter, at the time 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, wrote the preface to this book. One 
statement in this preface runs as follows: 


Is the Soviet Union, after all, merely a continuation in modified form of tra- 
ditional Russia, pursuing traditional national policies in an international environment 
which by accident and circumstances has afforded peculiar opportunities for their 
realization? How much is there of the old and how much of the new, and to what 
extent and in what way are they blended? Where does Bolshevist doctrine stand in 
this regard? Does it really offer a key to the question, or have the basic drives of 
Bolshevism, insofar as they can be ascertained, been altered, modified, or transformed 
with the passage of time? And then what paths of inquiry may we follow to answer 
such questions? How does one ascertain motivations? Does he seek these in con- 
temporary works, which often contradict, or in contemporary deeds which some- 
times seem to belie a stated purpose, or can he discover in the historical timespan a 
clearly definable line of purpose and action which indicates that momentary contra- 
dictions and retreats are merely tactical deviations?! 


The 1953 conference failed to answer the questions raised by Mr. Herter, nor 
could it have hoped to do so. No conference can solve problems of this magnitude. 
A conference can only confirm the complexity of the question, outline certain 
formulas, and analyze individual elements. One of the principal achievements 





1 C, Grove Haines (ed.), The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, Baltimore, 1954, >. 15, 
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of the 1953 conference was thus to arrive at conclusions indicating, according 
to Mr. Herter’s preface, that “the Soviet Union proceeds unswervingly toward 
the goal of world Communism, with all that that may imply to the free world.” 


Irrespective of the course followed in the last six years by the West in its 
relations with the Soviet Union, it can still be maintained that the “questicnnaire” 
presented by Mr. Herter to the group of observers in 1953 is still in force. The 
basic question raised at the 1953 conference may be formulated as follows: Is 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union that of a state or is it the policy of integral 
world Communism? The very manner in which the conference’s main theme was 
presented, “The Problem of Soviet Imperialism,” seemed likely to inspire the 
persons attending the meeting to draw conclusions favorable to the state theory, 
that is, views labeling Communism as a tool of the Soviet state and reccgnizing 
the subordination of Communism to state interests. However, experience and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter enabled most of the persons present 
to avoid the temptation hidden in the term “imperialism.” They chose instead 
the formula: Soviet foreign pokcy is the policy of world Communism. Western 
scholars, observers, and political leaders base their interpretation of foreign 
policy upon the conception or the state usually accepted in the West. The state, 
as they see it, is the product of tke economic, social, and cultural development of a 
people. The state carries out the foreign policy of a people. Such an oversimplified 
formula predominates in the non-Communist world, in spite of the numerous 
studies oh the state available. Very few persons remember that history provides 
examples of ideas and doctrines, not bound by the state, yet able to conduct a 
foreign policy achieving sometimes striking results. 

With few exceptions, works on Soviet foreign policy treat it as the policy of 
a single concrete state, that is, the Soviet Union. Communism is regarded as 
one of the tools used by those figures responsible for Soviet foreign policy, and 
international Communist parties are regarded as mere agents working for the 
Soviet state. Soviet foreign policy is thus considered to be a manifestation of the 
imperialism of the Soviet state. At the same time, Soviet imperialism is analyzed 
in a manner identical with that used in analyzing the imperialism of any other 
Western or Eastern imperialist state. A relatively small number of observers 
mention the “peculiar traits” of Soviet imperialism, but mainly regard them as 
traits common to Russian imper-alism as it developed through history. ‘The basic 
thesis is always the same: the Soviet state directs Soviet foreign policy, while 
Communism and its international ramifications are the tools of Soviet policy. 
There are observers who recognize that world Communism is the aim of this 
same Soviet state. Yet Communism as an integral entity, as an independent, self- 
sufficient unit in international relations is totally disregarded. Communism is but 
a shadow in the background, and little notice is taken of this shadow, which now 
leads over 35,000,000 Party members and controls a good half of mank nd. 


The problem as to whether international Communism or the Soviet state is 
the driving force of so-called Soviet foreign policy is one of considerable im- 
portance. Dean Acheson, after several years as head of American foreign policy, 
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posed the problem as follows: “Do we face Communism dressed as Russian 
nationalism or Russian nationalism dressed as Communism?” There are two 
possible answers. One is that Soviet foreign policy is the policy of a state, possibly 
inspired by boundless ambitions and aims, and should be regarded as state 
imperialism ‘and as defending the interests of a; definite country. In this case, 
however arbitrary the. regime, peoples and their interests can exercise some 
influence on policy, and some attention is paid to international law and the 
observance of treaties. The intelligence and diplomatic services of the treaty 
partners of such a state may then plan, calculate, 'and draw conclusions on the 
basis of concrete premises. The other alternative is that this foreign policy regards 
its own state merely-as a tool, Such a situation produces an entirely different 
picture. Peoples and their interests play no part in the planning of policy, nor do 
they have a decisive influence on it. Treaties and agreements are only tactical steps 
and there is no way of finding a common language in talks with the promoters 
of this policy. Partners are in this case unable to evaluate correctly the 
maneuvers and zigzags of such a policy. Peacetime relations and international 
collaboration are merely a form of provisional coexistence. Policy recedes and 
is replaced by strategy, with both sides intent on achieving victory by outlasting 
one another. In this case, each side believes that time is working in its favor. 
Peace becomes a protracted conflict, the outcome of which depends exclusively 
on the skill of the partners on either side of the ideological barrier and the possi- 
bilities available to them in waging a cold war.? ' 

Attempts to draw a parallel between so-called “Soviet imperialism” and 
historical Russian imperialism have helped to create considerable confusion, 
rather than to simplify the question. Russian historians and philosophers, headed 
by; Berdyaev, have endeavored to convince the West that the roots of Bolshevism 
stretch back into traditional Russian revolutionary ideology and the peculiarities 
of|the Russian state, and are not linked with international Marxism. Such assur- 
ances have helped dull the perspicacity of the West to such an extent that Western 
observers are at a loss to explain why “Stalinism,” this modern Russian imperialism, 
is most ardently defended by Communists outside Russia, in France, for example. 
Marxist-Leninist voluntarism is thoroughly international, and Lenin was correct, 
in|his own way, when he indignantly informed Kautsky, an orthodox Marxist, 
that “Bolshevism can serve as a model of tactics for all countries.”? Soviet 
inspiration, especially in the Stalinist era, when the tactical retreat to the slogan 
“the building of socialism in one state” seemed to indicate complete abandonment 
of the “International,” was largely instrumental in leading the West to interpret 
Marxism-Leninism as a form of regenerated Russian imperialism. Western 
political leaders and students of Communism, prominent political émigrés, and 
even the subjugated peoples all fell prey to the theory of “Soviet patriotism.” 
It is only recently, with Communism, literally at.a moment’s notice, after being 
restricted to one country, suddenly turning into a “Communist encirclement” 

3 See, for example, Robert Strauss-Hupe, William ‘R. Kinter, James E. Daugherty, and Alvin 


Y. Cotrell, Protracted Conflict, New York, 1959. 
3 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, "XXVII, 269-70. 
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of capitalism, that the realization of the grave danger inherent in Lenin’s doctrine 
and threatening all peoples, including the Russians themselves, is beginning to 
penetrate into the consciousness of the non-Communist world. Marxism-Leninism 
cannot be treated as a regenerated Russian imperialism. It is first and foremost the 
doctrine adopted by the foreign policy of revolution, which unswervingly works 
toward consolidating and extending its power on the path to complete subjugation 
of the world. In order to understand this doctrine correctly, one must consider 
Lenin’s personal traits and activity, both of which have had a direct induence 
upon Marxism-Leninism. 


The Soviet Communist Party and world Communism have now entered a 
period in their history which may be defined by the term “Leninization ” ‘The 
latter is essentially a many-sided and complex phenomenon. Manipula-ed by 
the Soviet Communists, it has become a tool used by the Party to retain its 
prestige and leading position in the world Communist movement. As inter- 
preted by the Party, Leninist doctrine includes not only the theoretical h=ritage ` 
left by Lenin, but also all the doctrinal material elaborated throughout the years 
since the Soviets came to power and tested by history. Present-day Soviet and, 
possibly even more so, Western Communists who study Communism from 
simplified textbooks and ‘falsified documents would undoubtedly be most surprised 
to learn that many Party resolutions obligatory for Party members were written 
by contemptible “enemies of the people and Party,” including Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, and Rykov. Few Communists remember that the manifestoes of the 
First and Second Comintern Congresses, widely praised by the Party.on the 
fortieth anniversary of the Comintern, were composed by Trotsky. Lenirism is 
a term covering the theory and practice applied by Communism when on the 
offensive. This theory, which originated sixty years ago, has enabled the Ccemmu- 
nists to consolidate their power and undermine the non-Communist world, in 
particular democracy and socialism. There has probably been no moverent in 
world history, whose theoretical and practical aspects have reflected the personal 
traits of their creator as much as contemporary Communism reflects the personal 
traits of Lenin. Complete amorality, indifference to man, despotism, egocer.trism, 
cynicism, and even foolhardiness are some of the traits uncovered by the memoirs ` 
of Lenin’s contemporaries and by research. Lenin’s traits appear most clearly, 
however, in his own writings and statements. His work, Leftism, the Infantile 
Disease of Communism, for example, lauds as revolutionary virtues and methods 
every evil action, from disloyalty and provocation to blackmail. 


There is a cleat link between traits in Lenin’s character and the principles 
of Soviet foreign policy. Within a period of five years, Lenin succeeded in trans- 
forming foreign policy and diplomacy into subversion. It is of interest that 
Lenin’s contemporaries, including Plekhanov and Kautsky, as well as ranx-and- 
file observers, were far more adept at analyzing the zigzags in Lenin’s tactics than 
modern observers ate when confronted with the tactics of his successors. Az early 
as 1920, Lenin proclaimed that “every revolution must be established through the 
process of wars.” Yet he insisted at the same time that Soviet policy is a volicy ` 
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of peace. He was usually extremely eloquent on the absurdity of attributing to the 
Bolsheviks the aim of “exporting revolution.” Yet not so long ago, the Polish 
Communists admitted that Lenin, on October 19, 1921, in other words six months 
after the signing of the Riga Treaty with the Poles, urged them to subversive 
action in a letter couched in the following terms: “A revolution carried out in 
Poland by internal forces... would be a gigantic victory on an international 
scale, since it would help to undermine an imperialist regime built on the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty.” 4 Lenin’s entire creative power and activity were permeated 
by the spirit of war and destruction. Even when speaking of peace, Lenin resorted 
to military terminology. Typical of his attitude was the following sentence: 
“We shall wage a war for peace with utmost energy. Such a war gives splendid 
results.” Lenin’s militarism has infected all Communists, from leaders such as 
‘Trotsky and Stalin to dangerous Communist apprenticés in the satellite countries. 
His militarism must always be taken into consideration by students of Communist 
foreign policy. It was this militarism, combined with tendencies toward bluffing, 
provocation, and blackmail, which helped produce a unique way of speaking, 
when words lose their usual political or social significance and carry instead a 
meaning which regularly leads Western public opinion astray. 

Western research carefully studies the history of the Party and Soviet Union, 
but is inclined to neglect the history of the Party program and of doctrine. It is 
influenced by the Soviet method of considering Marxist-Leninist doctrine as a 
whole, and no attention is paid to timing or dialectics. Appropriate excerpts are 
selected to substantiate theories, while the place of these excerpts in the history 
of the development of Communism is ignored in the process. As a result, many 
important elements are ignored. Lenin’s role as the creator of the Comintern and 
the Party program has thus been overlooked, although an examination of his 
tole would undoubtedly lead to a better understanding of the position of foreign 
policy in Marxist-Leninist doctrine.5 An “Outline of a Draft Program,” written 
by Lenin for the Seventh Party Congress, appeared in Kommunist of March 9, 
1918, The “Outline” contains a separate section on international policy, which 
reads as follows: 

In the first place support for the revolutionary movement of the socialist prole- 
tariat in the advanced countries. 

Propaganda. Agitation. Fraternization. 

A ruthless struggle against opportunism and social-chauvinism. 

Support for the democratic and revolutionary movement in all countries, 
particularly in the colonies and dependent countries. 

Emancipation of the colonies. Federation as a transition to voluntary amalgam- 
ations ` 

The Seventh Party Congress, held on March 6 to 8, 1918, was preoccupied 
with the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and limited itself to a hurried discussion of the 

* Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 1 (1959). i 

5 See, for example, K. M. Kasradze, Razrabotka V.I. Leninym Programacy Kommunisticheskoi Parti 
(The Drafting by V. I. Lenin of the Communist Party Program), Moscow, 1959. 

© V.I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXVII, 132, 
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program, without finding time to approve it. The discussion revealed that there 
was strong opposition to Lenin’s project, but that the opposition was not aimed 
at the international policy section. The program was approved a year later at the 
Eighth Party Congress, held March 18 to 23, 1919, and, formally, has remained in 
force to this very day. The interesting point is that this program, pushed through 
with difficulty by Lenin, does not contain the section on internazional policy found 
in the “Outline.” A search in subsequent resolutions and decisions, passed by 
Party congresses, and conferences, for details on the principles governing Party 
international policy will be fruitless, although the international situation continued 
to remain’ one of the main themes of these assemblies. A number of tactical 
considerations, proposals, and decisions may be found in the protocols, bat 
general theses are missing prior to the last Stalinist Party Congress, the Nineteenth, 
held on October 5 to 14, 1952. 


‘The obvious question here is what development took place in the year which 
elapsed between the Seventh and Eighth Party Congresses, which caused Lenin 
to omit such a vital section from the program? Why did he omit paragrapis 
which’ had met with no opposition? The answer seems clear: the Eighth Pary 
Congress, which adopted the program, had been preceded by the First Congress 
of the Third Communist International, held on March 2 to 6, 1919. Problems of 
international policy were transferred to the jurisdiction of the Comintern, The 
Soviet Communist Party became a member of the Comintern, and as such had -o 
accept the sole international political line of world Communism. This develo- 

. ment was fully in accord with the program of Lenin and most Bolsheviks of the 
period, including Bukharin, Stalin, Trotsky, and Zinoviev, and with their views 
on revolution as permanent in time and world-wide in scope. A logical conclusion 
was that no revolutionary partv belonging to the Comintern could retain <n 
independent position on international problems linked with war and peace, nor 
could it follow an independent foreign-political line. Indeed; the question of war 
and peace eventually became a cornerstone of the work of centralization under- 
taken by world Communism at the time. Lenin’s internationalism, his profound 
hostility .to anything national,’ including Russian national feeling, cannot be 
questioned. It is this internaticnalist trait which explains his “defeatism” and the 
cynical attitude revealed in his journey through Germany and his reactions z0 
German funds. On January 8, 1918, Lenin read, at a meeting attended by 60 
prominent Party leaders, his “Theses on the Question of Concluding a Separate 
Peace Without Annexations,” in which he clearly formulated his intention >f 
protecting the interests of world revolution and not those cf any one state: 

Questions must be decided... exclusively from the standpoint of the mcst 
favorable conditions for the development and consolidation of the socialist revolution 
which has already started. 

Lenin further stated that tactics should be based on the principle of 


how to guarantee... for a socialist revolution the possibility of its taking root or 
at least holding on until other countries join in.” 


7 Ibid., 1952, XXVI, 404. 
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' State interests, whether those of Russia or any other country and people, 
were apparently not to be taken into account. Lenin, on another occasion, put a 
blunt question to his followers: “What is more important, socialism or the right 
of nations to selfdetermination?”’® 


Under the influence of the victory of the Russian Revolution, the earlier 
thesis of revolutions in leading industrial countries was gradually discarded and 
replaced by more ambitious plans which called for revolution throughout the 
world, irrespective of the degree of economic development of a country or the 
social consciousness of the masses. Lenin had visions of a world revolution and 
proletarian dictatorship on a world-wide scale before the 1917 Revolution. When 
Trotsky and other Social Democrats launched in 1915 a slogan calling for a 
“united states of Europe,” Lenin immediately countered with a slogan for a 
“united states of the world.”® Concluding his opening speech at the First Comin- 
tern Congress, Lenin stated: “The foundation of the Third Communist Inter- 
national is the beginning of an international republic of Soviets, of the inter- 
national victory of Communism.”’!° There was no difference of opinion either 
in the Russian or non-Russian Communist parties regarding this interpretation of 
the Party and Comintern program. Difference of opinion arose only in questions 
connected with the selection of ways and means, tactics and methods. 


It is outside the scope of the present article to analyze in detail telations 
between the USSR and Comintern. The aspect of particular interest to this 
article is the background to the program adopted by the Comintern. The im- 
patient and dynamic internationalism of Trotsky was used to advantage by the 
calculating and cynical internationalist Lenin.1! One should probably seek in 
Trotsky’s participation in the creation of the Comintern program the reasons 
for his subsequent banishment from the USSR, the beginnings of the organization 
of the Fourth International, and also the reasons for Trotskyite fellow-traveler 
activities in supporting Leninism in order to fan world revolution today. Bitter 
disappointment over the failure experienced in 1918-20 by revolution in the West 
taught Lenin not to be in too much of a hurry when formulating the Comintern 
program. Lenin’s role in promoting its gradual formulation was immense. It 
is enough to refer to the ““Twenty-One Conditions for Acceptance into the 
Communist Ifiternational’’!* and Lenin’s speeches at the Second Comintern 
Congress of June 9 to August 7, 1920. In forming and consolidating the Comin- 
tern, Lenin followed a coutse similar to that used in the establishment of a single 
centralized party in Russia. This course began with the unification of the splinter 
parties, then the formation of stronger parties, and their gradual combination 
into one party, and was primarily aimed at subordinating these parties to a single 
doctrine not permitting the slightest deviation or revisionism. Democratic 


8 Ibid., 1950, XXVII, 10. 

® Ibid., 1952, XXI, 308—11. 

10 Tbid., 1950, XXVII, 433-34. 

11 L, Trotsky, Pyat let Kominterna (Five Years of the-Comintern), Moscow-Leningrad, 1925. 
u V, I. Lenin, op. cit, 1950, XXXI, 221-27. ; 
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centralism became obligatory for all, just as the “system of Soviets” had grown 
into a model for “proletarian dictatorship” throughout the world. Kamenev 
formulated Comintern tasks as follows: 


There exists one more government, the government of the rising toiling class. 
It is called the Third Communist International. Its tasks consist in the direct over- 
throw of all the bourgeois governments of*Europe. Its method is that of military 
action. It is the general army headquarters of the proletariat on the offens.ve.... 
A close link binds the first proletarian statė, Soviet Russia, to the Communist 
International. The one cannot exist without the other.... The Congress of the 
Third International is the prototype of the workers’ government of the world 
proletariat, the government of the World Republic of Soviets. It will train forces 
for the creation of this an for the carrying out of the world ace 
revolution.14 


The program as such was sow i in taking shape. Dissent with regard to the 
“pace” and methods, and differences in the evaluation of the role of the Soviet 
Union hampered its formulation. The Communist International program was 
finally adopted at the forty-sixth meeting of the Sixth Congress of the Concintern, 
held August 17 to September 1, 1928. For some reason, it was overlooked by the 
West, possibly as a result of ‘the sigh of relief when Stalin “disbanded” the 
Comintern. However, the resolution abolishing the Comintern stated that the 
Comintern Statutes alone were no longer obligatory for Communist parties. Thus, 
the program is still in existence. 

Although thirty years old, this program gives a still valid outline of Communist 
strategy in a period of the “ebb” in advanced capitalist countries and simultaneous 
revolutionary “flow” in colonial and underdeveloped countries. The program 
defines the role of Communist parties and is based on the assumption that the era 
of peaceful coexistence will be a protracted one. The Sixth Congress further 
passed a resolution fixing the Soviet Union’s tole as a tool in the implementation 
of world revolution and the nature of Soviet foreign policy as a component part 
of the international policy of Communism.!# The interdependence of world 
Communism and the Soviet state was emphasized to a still greater exten: in the 
resolution of the Comintern’s Seventh Congress, held July 25 to August 20, 
1935. The manner in which this resolution was formulated may have been a 
factor contributing to tae outside world’s misinterpretation of the role of the 
Comintern and view that the latter was a tool of the Soviet Union.1> By his 
constant attacks on the Bolsheviks, whom he accused of having “subordinated 
the Comintern to socialism in one country,” 18 Trotsky played an important role 
here in furthering this misconception. The role of Stalin in the Comintern has 





13 L. Kamenev, JI International—Populyarny Ocherk (The Third International—Popular Summary), 
Prague, 1920, p. 27. 

14 Kommunistichesky International p doksemextakh, 1919-32 (The Communist International In Docu- 
ments), Moscow, pp. 810-11. 

15 Rezolywtsit VII Kongressa Kominterna (Resolutions of the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
Intemational), Moscow, 1935, pp. 48—49. 

18 L. Trotsky, The Third International Afrer Lenin, New York, 1935; La Troisites Periode d’Errenrs 
de PInternationals Communiste, Peris, 1930. 
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not yet been sufficiently studied in the West, nor are the Communists themselves 
likely to have too much to say about it. The main interest of researchers has been 
Stalin’s role as a dictator. The theoretician is often ignored. ‘The primitive and 
crude nature of Stalin’s writings should not repel the scholar. Stalin understood 
better than any of Lenin’s other collaborators the peculiar traits of his teacher’s 
strategy and tactics. With his primitive style Stalin succeeded in turning a number 
of Lenin’s works on abstract themes into textbooks on strategy and tactics. 

Some of Stalin’s studies are of extreme interest in any attempt to understand 
the doctrines governing Soviet foreign policy.. They include: On the Political 
Strategy and Tactics of Russian Communists (1921); On the Problem of the Strategy and 
Tactics of Russian Communists (1922); Principles of Leninism (1924); and Problems 
of Leninism (1926). Stalin developed systematically a basic idea of Leninist strategy, 
the necessity to do the utmost possible in one country to develop, support, and 
cause a revolution in all other countries. Stalin’s interpretation of Communist 
strategy is based on three main premises: (1) The only true revolutionary force 
lies in the proletariat. With time, this formula became clear: the enigmatic Marxist- 
Leninist proletariat was replaced by the Communist parties throughout the world, 
and the entire strategy of present-day Communism is the exclusive affair of 
Communist parties. (2) The strategy and tactics of every Communist party must 
be international in character. (3) Strategy and tactics must be active, the “conscious 
expression of an unconscious process.” Stalin, like Lenin, was an internationalist 
to the core. Under Stalin, for example, the Soviet intelligence apparatus expanded, 
to fantastic dimensions and all Soviet state services, with the diplomatic leading 
the way, were transformed into intelligence organizations, while espionage 
became one of the principal duties of all Communist parties. There is no contra- 
diction between Stalin’s internationalism and his efforts to consolidate the “first 
socialist state.” In itself, the fortification of this state was a task of international 
significance. On one occasion, in a speech made in Lenin’s lifetime, Stalin, when 
formulating the Party’s tasks in the field of foreign policy, repeated the theses of 
Lenin’s “Outline” not included in the Party program.1? 

The forms of contact and relationship between the foreign and domestic 
policies of the Soviet state were elaborated empirically under Stalin, Both reveal 
an identical line of voluntarist Communism. In domestic policy and economics, 
Communists disregard the most essential interests of society and mankind, 
disrupt life and law, and view the state as a temporaty organization of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, while at the same time regarding it as an integral part 
of the potential dictatorship of the proletariat on a world-wide scale. In the Soviet 
state, instead of economics determining the policy to be followed, it is policy 
based on universal Utopian aims which determines economics. Domestic policy 
and economics are set the task of providing the appropriate base and elements of 
power needed by foreign policy. Generally accepted canons that the power of 
society determines the power of the state are treated with utter indifference. 
Soviet economic planning, from the early days of the GOELRO to the present 
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Seven-Year Plan, has always been directed against capitalism and is aimed, in 
accordance with Lenin’s instructions, at weakening capitalism rather than solving 
domestic problems. Soviet foreign policy, in the meantime, acts as an integeal part 
of the world policy of Communism. The fact that foreign policy was run foz many 
years by leaders who promoted “the building of socialism in one country’ is of 
no great importance. Important is the fact that the leaders in question, -ed by 
Stalin, regarded themselves asthe leaders of world Communism and tkat the 
foreign policy they planned was concerned with the final victory of Communism 
rather than with the interests of a state. Any analysis of Soviet foreign policy from 
the standpoint that it represents an individual country leads to erroneous 
conclusions. ‘The power of Soviet foreign policy is concentrated in its international 
possibilities, in Communist activizy right at the heart of “capitalism, > and in the 
aid rendered by Communist parties, and by the numerous and varied “Evers” 
which Communism, in obedience to Lenin’s precepts, has built or is stillin the 
process of building throughout the world.18 The creation of an envircnment 
favorable to these “levers” is the main task of Soviet foreign policy. In all phases 
of activity the foreign policy of the USSR engages in a kind of “absorption” of 
the efforts made by Western foreign policy and aims at-detracting the latte: from 
reacting in any way to developments of substantial importance to Commur=sm. 
In 1958, one of the leading Soviet periodicals on international preblems 
launched a discussion as to whether the history of Soviet foreign policy zan be 
divided into periods.1* Two basic strategic stages in the history of Soviet foreign 
policy were defined during the discussion. Stage I (1917—45) was devoted to the 
consolidation of the revolution and the building of socialism in one ccuntry, 
encircled by the capitalist world. Stage II, from 1945 onwards, began wth the 
emergence of socialism from one state and the creation of a series of socialist 
countries, brought together into a. single “world system.” It was marked-by the 
elimination of the “capitalist encirclement.” The creation of a world socialist 
system automatically affected the role of the USSR and the Soviet Communist 
Party in the strategic machine set up by the forces of world Communism. The 
Soviet Communist Party has been deprived of its exclusive position as tke only 
Communist party in the world possessing a state of its own able to further the 
building of socialism and struggle against capitalism. This change raised the 
question of coordinating parties as well as states with the aim of transfcrming 
them, as was the case earlier with the USSR, into a single weapon of Communist 
policy. The Leninist thesis of various national roads to revolution was ad7anced 
‘ to camouflage this process. History was. tepeated insofar as the outside- world 
was concerned. Once again the latter proved easier to convince than the peoples 
directly concerned in the matter. As a result of the appearance of the world 
socialist system, Communist parties found themselves subdivided into two 





_ 18 Izvestiya, September7, 1922; M. Pavlovich-Veltman, Imperializm: Kurs laskisi, chitannykh v=kademit 
Goneralnogo Shtaba y 1922—1923 gg. (Imperistism: A Coutee of Lectures Read at the General Staff .cademy 
in 1922—23), Moscow, 1923, p. 58. 

19 Mezbdunarodsaya xbizn, No. 2 (1958), pp. 83—92; No, 5 (1958), pp. 92—97; No. T (1958), 
pp. 80—85. 
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groups, those parties which had seized power in their respective countries, and 
parties still fighting to obtain such power. The capitalist. world was confronted 
with a complex front of world revolution, composed of the Soviet Union, or 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the people’s democracies, the world social- 
ist system, and the Communist parties and their levers within the capitalist world. 


When, at the Nineteenth Party Congress, Stalin first raised the question of 
reshuffling the organization of Communist strategy to fit in with the changes in 
‘the balance of forces, he was justified in pointing out that the struggle of Com- 
munism against “imperialism” would become less difficult under these changed 
conditions. The Western world does not as yet seem to have evaluated properly 
these important changes. Figures are always instructive. In 1935, at the time of 
the Seventh Comintern Congress, the so-called Unity Congress, world Com- 
munism had at its disposal a membership of 3,141,000 in 76 parties. Of this 
number, 785,000 members were in capitalist countries. In 1957, there were 75 
Communist parties with membership exceeding: 33,000,000. One third of this 
figure was located in capitalist countries. Western observers are too engrossed 
in the question of conflicts which exist or could arise in consequence of a new 
distribution of forces. They ate particularly concerned with the possibilities of a 
struggle for power both between and within individual parties. “The crisis of the 
Soviet Empire” has become an obsession with many Western researchers. In the 
last two years, serious errors have been committed in the evaluation of problems 
such as “Gomulkism,” Sino—Soviet relations, “Titoism,” and so on. Observers 
are more than ever replacing “Sovietology” by “Kremlinology.” Phenomena may 
be observed in the treatment of the world socialist system which, in the 1920’s 
and 1930's, were typical of the West’s attitude towards the Soviet question. 
They are closely linked with the circulation of materials which lead the West 
away from the more serious elements in the study of the forces and strategy of 
Communism, infuses Western circles with illusory hopes of internal conflicts 
and even revolution, absorbs Western attention by advancing problems of 
secondary importance, and obstructs correct appreciation of conditions in the 
socialist world. In 1922, Lenin wrote that “at present we are exerting our strongest 
influence upon international revolution by means of our economic [policy].’’?° 
Possibilities for such influence, infinitely greater than presented at that time by 
the USSR alone, are now offered by the “world socialist system.” This system is 
first of all “creating favorable conditions for the victory of the national liberation 
movement in the colonial and dependent countries.”*1 The totalitarization of the 
world socialist system is based, as was the case with the USSR, upon a unified 
economic plan and an international policy of peace and war. It is reflected, for 
example, in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, formed in January 1949, and 
ithe Warsaw Treaty Organization, established on May 14, 1955. These agreements 
ate specific elements in the empirically elaborated constitution of the ““Common- 
wealth of Socialist Countries.” - 





20 V, I. Lenin, op. eit., 1952, XXXTI, 413. 
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The adaptation of Leninist docttine to the new conditions, especially tke 
elaboration, with the active participation of Mao Tse-tunz, of the theory of 
conflicts in socialist society acd theory of proletarian internationalism Ceserre 
particclar attention. The theory of proletarian internationalism is of fundamental 
importance in establishing the ties linking socialist countries with each otker ard 
in connecting the world socialist system with the international revolutionary 
movement.## A subject worthy of study is also the problem of the Party as a 
substitute for the proletariat and as the only representative of revolution. The 
strategy to be used in the new revolutionary offensive was proclaimed by Stalia, 
who made the Nineteenth Party Congress the congress of an anonymous Com- 
intern. He also reformed an old slogan and launched it anew, declaring that 
“in order to destroy the inevitability of wars, it is necessary to destroy imperial- 
ism.” 23 The resolutions of the Twentieth Party Congress extended the program 
of this offensive from the all-union to a world-wide scale.“ The principles cn 
which the program is based provide for the unity of the socalist system and tke 
entire Communist camp and for the inevitable disintegration of the cavitalist 
system. Palmiro Ercoli-Togliatti, one of the oldest leaders of the Comintern, 
commenting recently on the Twentieth Party Congress, wrote that the cangre-s 
had brought nothing new to the program of Communism, but had advanced tke 
old Comintern program, adapted to the demands of the present.#® The Twentieth 
Party Congress made possible and prepared the way for the convocation in 
Moscow in November 1957 of a conference of representatives of 64 Communist 
and workers’ parties. The Declaration and Peace Manifesto signed leave no doubt 
that Communist foreign policy toward the capitalist world continues to be a 
policy of revolution waged by all the forces of Communism on the principle of 
“peaceful coexistence.” 286 The speeches made by the delegates at the conference 
confirmed that the Soviet Communist Party had remained true to the Lenini=t 
doctrice of 1919. The Soviet Union continues to possess no individual reign 
policy, nor do any of the countries composing the world socialist system. Ther 
policy is one of integral international Communism, which has supranational goa-s 
and disregards the interests of individual countries and peoples. 

Communist interpretations of peace and peaceful coexistence differ funds- 
mentally from those of the West. The West, notwithstanding sad experience 
dating back to the Genoa Conference, continues to apply in relations with 





22 Voprosy filosofii, No. 1 (1959), pp. 32-45; Mezhdsnarodnaya zhizn, No. 7 (1958), pp. 30—43; 
Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 3 (1958). 

23 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheshie problemy sorsializma p SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism n 
the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 36. 

uU XX sezd Kommsnisticbeskoi Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza 14—25 ferralya 1956 goda: Stenografichesay 
otchet (The Twentieth Party Congress of February 14—25, 1956: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1955, 
vols. I and I. 

33 Rinascita, Rome, No. 10 (1958). 

20 Deklaratsiya soseshchaniya predstavitelei korsmunisticheskikh i rabochikh partii sotsialisticheskikh ziran scr- 
toyavshegosya 9 Moskse 14—16 Noyabrya 1957 : Manifest Mira (Declaration of the Conference of Communit 
and Workers’ Parties Held ın Moscow on November 14—16, 1957: A Peace Manifesto) Mos- 
cow, 1958, 
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Communist countries the normal interpretation of peaceful coexistence as a 
modus vivendi between states. The approach of Communism to the question is 
founded upon a deterministic and fatalistic conviction that capitalism will inevi- 
tably be destroyed. Marxism-Leninism refuses to recognize the capitalist state as an 
institution, even in principle, and sees in peaceful coexistence merely the best 
method of assuring the success of Communism in the overthrow of capitalism. 
Marxist-Leninist dialectics and Communist literature on peaceful coexistence are 
worth studying in this connection. They indicate that peaceful coexistence is 
based on collaboration between the world socialist system and the world prole- 
tariat. In complete'accord, both these forces must direct their efforts toward 
destroying capitalism for the final victory of Communism throughout the world. 
Prior to the victory and consolidation of socialism in Russia, there was but one 
front for the struggle against capitalism within the capitalist system. This was 
formed by the revolutionary proletariat. The victory of socialism, first in one 
country, the USSR, and later in a number of other countries now forming the 
“world socialist system,” has served to create a second front against capitalism. 
This second front is no-longer limited to a class (social), but operates on an 
_ interstate (political) level. 

Peaceful coexistence, as contained in Leninist doctrine, does not diminish, 
but instead, intensifies the contradictions between capitalism and socialism, and 
aids socialism to consolidate and extend its conquests. Every victory gained by 
socialism in a capitalist country brings about “qualitatively” another conflict 
between the capitalist and socialist system. This conflict is coexistence. The class 
struggle helps resolve conflicts inside capitalism. It is, however, economic 
competition, an absolutely essential accompaniment of peaceful coexistence, which 
is the decisive factor in resolving conflicts between the capitalist and socialist 
system. There is a direct link and mutual interaction between the class struggle 
inside the capitalist system and economic competition between the two systems. 
The policy of world Communism consists in coordinating and utilizing the two 
contradictions, the one inside capitalism and the other between the two systems. 
The world socialist system, by its very existence, helps consolidate the internal 
revolutionary front, both in the ideological and practical fields. Thus, among 
other things, it causes capitalism’ to lose sources of raw material and export 
markets. The world socialist system directs its main efforts toward creating the 
most favorable conditions for the struggle of the “proletariat”? in each country. 
One can thus deduce that peaceful coexistence has historically a definite framework. 
The political forms it assumes differ depending on which force the two revolu- 
tionary fronts are representing at a given moment, the internal, or the front 
between the two systems. Peace, in other words the absence of war, naturally 
plays a fundamental role in the problem. 

The experience gained during World War I, and in particular during World 
War II, by the Communists has led them to conclude that a capitalist society is 
not inclined to replace an “imperialist war” by a revolutionary “civil war,” and 
that the working masses in these countries prefer to struggle for their rights i in 
peacetime, under peaceful conditions. The 1917 Revolution was no exception 
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to this rule. The Bolsheviks understood, better than anyone else, that the reyo- 
lution in Russia was not Communist in character. The 1917 Revolution brought 
to power, as a result of a military coup, d’état, an organized Party rather than the 
“proletariat.” Lenin himself called the October Revolution a “miracle.” T-me 
has taught the Communists to avoid “miracles.” Although they worship Lenin, 
they shy away from his early enthusiasm for the Napoleonic “on s*engage ez après 
on voit.” Dreams of revolutionary wars belong to the distant past. Lenin h-meelf, 
while not having outgrown his own belief in war as the “midwife of revolcticn,” 
kept cautioning the Party against abusing force, recommending instead crgani- 
zation. Stalin, who understood Marxist revolutionary strategy almost by irstiact, 
strove in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, his political testament, 
to prevent the Communists from waging war against capitalism. He stressed the 
“inevitability of wats between capitalist countries.” While tending to atandon 
‘the romanticism of revolutionary warfare, the Soviet Communists have worked out 
a practice of intervention and occupation. Through wars of this nature they have 
seized the Caucasus, the Baltic States, and Central Europe, and, not so logg zgo, 
retained their power in Hungary. However, when applying this mode of warfare, 
Communists are careful to avoid allowing it to develop into “military situcticns” 
or military conflicts. As a rule, in their evaluation of the situation, they depend 
largely on the short-sighted passivity of capitalism. Peace, as the Commurists 
understand the term, is their true ally in the drive toward further conquests.?? The 
law of the irregular development of capitalism is most effective in peace, aad it is 
then that the internal contradictions of capitalism create the situation definec by 
Lenin in June 1915 as a “revolutionary situation.” 


War would expose the profound and antagonistic contradiction which 
Marxism-Leninism provokes in every country it conquers. Conflicts of this 
-type can best be suppressed in peacetime when the capitalist system, boand 
by peace treaties, becomes a powerless witness of the destruction of peoples and 
cultures. Peace enables Communism to deal with the phenomenon knows n 
Marxist terminclogy as “the law of irregular construction of Communism?’ 
problem of great danger. Important economic, social, political and. Giles 
differences existing between the péoples in the socialist system are a serous 
obstacle to the mechanical policy of “totalitarization” used by Gommurism to 
establish the “unity of the socialist system.” Only in peacetime can this tocalicari- 
zation policy be developed in all its aspects. War automatically disrupts this 
policy of centralization. The maintenance of peace is the basic prerequisite for 
the existence, strengthening, and development of the world socialist systeme. In 
itself, the idea of peace is contradictory to “victory on a world-wide scal2,” the 
main goal of Communism. Forty years of practical experience have inspi-ed the 
Communists to develop the old Clausewitz—Lenin formula. Originally, this 
formula stated that war is politics waged with means other than those used in 





x L., Trotsky, Voina i Revolyutsiya : Krushenie Viorogo Internatsionala i Podgotorvka Tretego Waz and 
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peacezime. At present the formula may be- expressed as follows: Peace is war 
without the utilization of military means, while peaceful coexistence is the strategy 
of the destruction of capitalism and final victory of Communism. As a strategy of 
“antiimperialist revolution,” peaceful coexistence is presently based on the 
following premises: (a) The Communist system‘is a form of development and 
organization of society superior to “capitalism,” that is, to democracy. (b) The 
world socialist system lies at the base of the world-wide struggle against capitalism. 
It is the ideal, or highest form for the solution of national problems and inter- 
state relations, that is, cooperation. (c) The front of struggle against capitalism 
consists of a military union between the peoples of the colonial, dependent and 
semidependent states on the one hand and the proletariat of the imperialist states 
on the other.?8 With the gradual increase in the international importance of the 
“world socialist system,” the Communists have become more frank and open in 
their statements as to the true nature of peaceful coexistence. The Chinese and 
other Asian Communists provide particularly interesting material on the question.*® 


Diplomacy plays a secondary role in the foreign policy of Communist coun- 
tries. It serves primarily the aims of revolutionary propaganda and takes advantage 
of every political platform which the West is inclined, sometimes too magnani- 
mously, to place at the disposal of Soviet diplomats. The non-Communist world 
does not seem to understand fully the implications of such a propaganda and the 
influence it may exert on the international or internal Soviet scene. In harmony 
with the nature of Communist foreign policy, all statements made by Soviet 
diplomacy and agreements concluded are relative and likely to be altered at any 
moment. The importance of the agreements and the obligations they place on 
the signatory powets vary in the eyes of Communism, depending on the possibili- 
ties offered Communism by the international revolutionary situation. The Judi- 
ciaty Committee of the United States Senate has issued a most impressive list 
of treaties signed and subsequently abrogated by the Soviets. An examination 
of the reasons for the abrogation of these treaties, viewed from the Soviet stand- 
point against the background of changes in the international revolutionary 
situation, would make an interesting study. The theory of Soviet, that is Com- 
munist, international law deserves special consideration. Soviet international 
law draws a dividing line between international treaties signed by capitalist 
countries, by countries with different social regimes, and countries belonging 
to the socialist camp. It approaches treaties in a manner differing completely from 
that accepted in the West. As a general rule, states adhering to the socialist 
system view their treaties with capitalist countries as contributing to the practical 
application of peaceful coexistence. In other words, they consider these treaties 
from the aspect of the possibilities they offer to further and strengthen Communism, 
Before signing a treaty, countries in the Soviet system primarily take into account 
the interests of the world-wide socialist system as a whole. Irrespective of the 
nature of the treaty or the field it covers, Communism takes upon itself the right 
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to evaluate the conduct of its non-Communist partners. Soviet historiography 
explains, for example, the nonfulfillment of the Franco—Soviet treaty of May 2, 
1935 by claiming that the “reactionary French government of the time had mo 
desire to reach a real agreement with the USSR in opposing reactionary forces 
in Europe.” The abrogation in 1955 of the Anglo—Soviet agreement of May <6, 
1942 and the Franco—Soviet agreement of December 10, 1944 are explained >y 
the adherence of Great Britain and France to the “aggressive imperialist” North 
Atlantic Pact. Most important of all, the Communists are governed in their 
evaluation exclusively by the interests of the world socialist system and by their 
aim of securing an ultimate Communist victory. f 


So-called “cultural exchanges,” viewed by Communism as a means of pro- 
moting the moral disarmament of the free world, play an important role in the 
foreign policy of Communism. So do international organizations which Com- 
munism feels can render assistance to the policy of peaceful coexistence. Some 
of these organizations are: 


1. The World Peace Council, formed in 1950, an organization with members 
in 70 countries, and with 30 international conferences, meetings, anc maai- 
festations to its credit; 

2. The Women’s International Democratic Federation, established in 19-5, 
an organization with a membership reaching 200,000,000 women in 80 coantries; 

3. The World Federation of Democratic Youth, created in 1945, an or- 
ganization numbering about 90,000,000 members in 97 countries; 

4, The International Union of Students, founded in 1945, an organization 
with a membership of 3,500,000 in 53 countries; 

5. The World Federation of Trade Unions, a in 1946, an organization 
with 92,000,000 members; 

6. The Council for the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries, orgarized in 
1958 at the Cairo Conference. 


Communist influences are present in many other international organizaticns 
active in promoting international peaceful collaboration, One of them, for 
example, is the Interparliamentary Union. The Soviets devote considerab-ec effort 
to subordinating organizations such as the United Nations Organization and its 
specialized agencies to Communist policy. Some of these efforts, unfortainately, 
meet with success, mainly in fields connected with national and colonial p-oblems 
and with questions of moral disarmament. 


Thanks to the appearance of the world socialist system, the revolutionary 
strategy in Stage II of the history of Soviet foreign policy has taken an many 
different forms. It retains, however, the same strategic goal. This strategy takes 
into consideration the “ebb” in the revolutionary tide in highly develop2d cabi- 
talist countries and therefore directs its efforts at: 

1. Preventing the political and ideological unity of “imperialist” countries 
and promoting the moral disarmament of their peoples by instilling in them a 
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conviction that the policy of “peaceful coexistence,” in forms favored by Com- 
munism, is the only policy possible in the world today. 

2. Promoting “favorable conditions” for revolutions in capitalist countries, 
creating and intensifying political, economic, social, and ideological conflicts 
within and between these countries. 

3. Completely disintegrating the colonial system and treating Asia and Africa 
as a single field of action for the struggle against capitalism. 

4, Strengthening the position of “democracy,” and in particular consolidating 
the military might of the “world socialist system,” led by the Soviet Union. 


The foreign policy program given by Lenin in 1919 to the Comintern, and 
worked out in detail under Stalin, still remains in force. It continues to be a 
program of permanent revolution in the Leninist interpretation of the term. 
The world scale on which Communist policy operates and the varied means it 
employs are confusing to the present opponents of Communism. They find it 
impossible to foresee or calculate in advance the attacks, retreats, and evolution 
of this policy. Communist foreign policy may be examined and correctly evaluated 
only as a whole. In the struggle for the future of the world, it can be opposed only 
by a united policy of the free world inspired by humanitarian ideals and considera- 
tions for the interests of all peoples and mankind as a whole. 


(Tis nee borne venion of the or real by the eee 
the Institute Conference m Munich, held July 24-25, 1959.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


Some Aspects of USSR Civil Defense 


Broadly speaking, civil defense, or in Soviet terminology, antiaircraft defense 
(PVO), embodies two general categories, known as active and passive defense. 
The armed forces are in charge of active defense, the functions of which are: 
(1) intercepting and destroying an attacking force before it can reach its target; 
(2) disorganizing a bomber flight by antiaircraft artillery and machine-gun fire; 
(3) intercepting low-flying bombers with barrage balloons; (4) illuminating 
hostile aircraft within the vicinity of the defended area with antiaircraft search- 
lights; and (5) alerting the various elements of active and passive defens2 by a 
system of signals. When the measures undertaken by the elements of active 
defense fail to stop an attacking force, the passive category comes into opezation. 
Its functions are to keep casualties among the civil population to a minimum, 
maintain public morale, ensure the uninterrupted flow of production, and limit 
the damage caused by an air attack by such measures as fire-fighting, eme-gency 
reorganization work, constructing fire breaks, decontaminating people, clothes 
and buildings, maintaining law and order, operating communications, =quip- 
ment, and so on.1 It is this latter aspect of the pees civil defense with wh:ch the 
present article is concerned. 

As late as the fall of 1954, a Western observer.in the USSR could write that 
the USSR had no special civil defense organization, no drills for evacuation, 

“nothing whatever in that department.” Since that time, however, the Soviets 
have been taking, if not seven-league strides, at least man-sized steps in zetting 
up a civil defense organization. Discussions of nuclear weapons and the -amif- 
cations of nuclear attack were launched in the Soviet press in the spring o7 1953. 
At that time, Prime Minister of the Soviet Union Malenkov declared that war in 
the nuclear age would mean the destruction of world civilization. Despite this. 
utterance, the Soviet government, without the usual publicity given zo the 
completion of such endeavors, finished an addition to the Moscow s-bway. 
Transportation, it appears, was only an ancillary consideration for its construc- 
tion. The new section paralleled existing lines, “extending to very great depth 
under the whole of the central part of the city; with existing subway linzs it is 
possible that a large percentage of Moscow’s 6,000,000 population could find 
space underground in the event of attack.”3 The Kiev, Leningrad, and Tbilisi 
subways could, with some modifications, ultimately be used as shelters. As 

1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1955, 
XXXV, 122-23; A. Y. Minenko (ed.) sf 3l., Organizatsiya meditsinskogo obespscheniya pri massovkh pora- 
xbeniyakb naseleniya (The Organization of Medical Services During Mass Attacks on the Population), Kiev, 
1957, pp. 376—78. 
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Malenkov’s political fortunes waned at the beginning of 1955, the new Soviet 
leaders set about retracting his assertion that civilization would be destroyed in 
the event of a nuclear war. The Soviet press responded by carrying articles to the 
effect that “there are suitable means of defense against any contemporary means of 
attack from the air.”’4 By way of substantiation, two premises have been advanced. 
The first is that the Moscow subway, the tunnels of Sevastopol, Odessa, and 
Kerch supposedly played a major role in saving hundreds of thousands of lives 
during World War II. The second premise, more applicable to the age of atomic 
warfare, is based on the declaration that the Japanese suffered heavily from the 
two atomic attacks because of the lack of collective (shelters, coverings, etc.) and 
individual (gas masks, cloaks, hoods, stockings, and gloves) means of antiatomic 
defense.’ The obvious conclusion is that, were a war to break out, the taking of 
proper measures could mitigate the consequences of an atomic air attack. 

Impetus was given the campaign to build up a civil defense system when 
| Minister of Defense Marshal Zhukov cautioned the delegates at the Twentieth 
Party Congress with the following words: “The task of defending the country’s 
rear has never [been] so acute as in present conditions. The interests of the 
security of the Soviet people demand further efforts to improve the organization 
of local antiaircraft defense [MPVO, the passive category of USSR civil defense] 
and the corresponding preparation of the people... through public organiza- 
tions.” Marshal Vasilevsky, reiterating Zhukov’s words, emphasized that the 
carrying out of measures of local antiaircraft defense must become the most impor- 
tant task of the USSR paramilitary society, the Voluntary Society for Cooperation 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force (DOSAAF).” Zhukov alluded to the need 
to strengthen the antiaircraft defense again in a speech at an army conference of 
persons who had distinguished themselves in military and political training.* Marshal 
Konev, stressing still further the necessity of civil defense training, declared in 
February 1958 that “each Soviet citizen, each young boy and girl must always be 
ready to enter the ranks of the MPVO fighters. . . To solve this task, DOSAAF 
must include every single member of the Soviet population in the training pro- 
gram.” Other figures, such as Marshal S. S. Biryuzov, Commander in Chief of Anti- 
aircraft Defense, and Marshal S. Budenny, have also stressed the same theme.® 

The passive category of the USSR’s civil defense, as has been stated, is known 
as local antiaircraft defense, mestnaya protivovozdushnaya oborona, or MPVO. ‘The 
operational and planning sides of the organization are directed and controlled, 
as was the case during World War Il, by the Chief Administration for Local 
Antiaircraft Defense of the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). MPVO ad- 
ministrations are found at republic, krai or oblast level, while the raions and 
large, industrially and strategically important urban areas have at least MPVO 

t Voennys ananiya, No. 6 (1955), p. 20; No. 11 (1955), ‘p. 19; No.1 (1957), pp. 24-25; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, Vol. 36, No. 2 (January 1958), pp. 249 and 251. 

5 Voennye znaniya, No. 1 (1957), pp. 24—25, 

6 Ibid., No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 

7 Ibid., No. 1 (1957), p. 4. 

| $ Prasda, Match 20, 1957. 
® Sovetsky Patriot, February 13, 1958; Veena snag, No. 3 (1956), pp. 18—19; No. 1 (1957), pp. 1-2. 
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inspectors.1° Recently, Soviet publications have mentioned another civil defense 
organization, responsible for local antiaircraft defense at all-union level, MPVQ 
Strany. While neither the complete competence nor organizational relationship 
to the MVD’s Chief Administration for MPVO has been revealed, some inkling 
of its duties and responsibilities can be inferred from information revealed in 
Minenko’s work. In order to discharge its responsibilities, ar. MPVO organi- 
zation down to and including most raion levels sets up a number of services. 
Among those most commonly listed by Soviet publications are (1) medial: 
(2) fire-fighting; (3) emergency-technical; (4) decontamination of persons and 
clothing; (5) decontamination of territory and buildings; (6) preservation o7 
order and security; (7) warning and communications; (8) sheltezs and coverings: 
(9) blackout; (10) veterinary; and (11) trade and food. These services are acco=d- 
ingly found at all-union, republic, krai or oblast, city or raion level. The above- 
mentioned work suggests that MPVO Strany is the USSR’s control agency zoz 
the various MPVO services. One example reported is that of medical services 

The Soviet Minister: of Health is responsible for medical services at all-unior 
level, in MPVO Strany; the ministers of health of the union republics are the' 
heads of the republic MPVO medical services and so on along the hierarchical ladde= 
down to and including the heads of the raion and city health departments. n- 
ferentially, the other MPVO Strany services follow an analogous pattern: the 
USSR ministers of agriculture and communications, the USSR MVD chiefs oZ 
the militia and fire-prevention administrations are also the respective chiefs oZ 
the veterinary, communications, preservation of order and security, and fize- 
prevention services. Specialists and administrators are drawn into the MPVC 
services from the corresponding departments or administrations at the same 
government level. It may be assumed that the MPVO Strany decontaminatior 
services are administered by the USSR Ministry of Health; blackout by the 
militia; emergency-technical services by the Ministry of Trarsportation Ccn- 
struction; and trade and food by the Ministry of Trade. The shelter and covering 
services of MPVO Strany ate presumed to be directed by MVD personnel, for 
the USSR Ministry of the Interior is entrusted with working out and checking 
the implementation of construction norms. The various services at all levels of 
government have dual subordination. For “special questions,” a krai, oblast, 
city, and raion is subordinate to the chief of its respective higher-standing MPVO 
service. In this arrangement, instructions flow downward, while activity reports 
must be made to the respective higher-standing chief. Operatioaally, an MPVO 
service chief is subordinate to the corresponding chief of the MPVO organizaticn, 
who in the case of a city or raion is the executive committee chairman.“ Assumiag 
that this pattern is constant throughout the entire hierarchy, it becomes apparent 
that the MPVO service staffs are composed of men who have simply “exchang2d 
hats” in assuming civil defense duty. On the next page is the breakdown of a 
city MPVO organization. 





10 S. Wolin and R. M. Shusser (eds.), The Soviet Secret Police, New York, 1957, p. 160. 
n Fox a brief discussion of MPVO Strany and MPVO medical Services, as well as of subordination, 
see A. Y. Minenko, of. cit., pp. 394-95. 
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Breakdown of a City MPVO Organization 


Executive-Committes Chairman 


Heads of City Service i Haods of 
Urban Rasons Organizotions Mojor Objoctves 


Service Service Service 
Organizations Units Organizations 
Servxs Sernce 
Units Units 


Heads of Dwellings and 


Educational Insttutions 





_ The grass-roots level of local antiaircraft defense is the so-called “self-defense 
group,” which is composed of members of both sexes between the ages of 16 and 
55. According to 1957 plans, at least one group was being organized in dwellings, 
enterprises, and institutions in urban areas and on all state and collective farms, 
machine-tractor stations (MTS), or as they are now known, repair and tractor 
stations (RTS), machine-tractor shops, and in all agricultural enterprises in rural 
areas.12 Hach self-defense group contains an average of 48 individuals.18 In addi- 
tion, the Soviets have indicated that at least one self-defense group has been set up 
in each section of a state farm and one self-defense group per 500 persons on a col- 





13 Voennye znaniya, No.2 (1957), p.22; Sovetsky Patriot, June 26, 1957; I. L Savitsky, MPVO 
xbilogo doma (An Apartment House MPVO Organization), NAN 1951, pp. 4—5. 
13 Soretsky Patriot, June 26, 1957. 
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lective farm.14 Below is the organization of a self-defense group in an instizution, 
enterprise, or dwelling. It consists of the enterprise MPVO head, the grouo head 
and his political assistant, the persons responsible for property and liaisoa, two 
medical and six other teams (zveno) : 


Structure of an MPVO Self-Defense Group 


Enterprise MPVO Haad 
Proserty sitet ri Head tasen 
Head Folhcal Assistant Officer 





Medical Fure-Fighting Decontomination Emergency- Pannon am 
Teams Team Team Rescus Team Order Team 
Shelter Yetennary 
Jeon Team 


A rural area with a population of 200—500 persons sets up a all-purpose group, 
which is not split up into individual teams, known in Russian as a wtitarnoe zveno ; 
places with less than 200 persons set up an even smaller group known as aa 
otdelny post. 

It is extremely doubtful whether such extensive plans for the organization af 
self-defense groups have been carried out. It is more likely that MPVO groups 
have been set up in areas which the Soviets consider to be possible targets. It s 
difficult to envisage, for instance, the organization of civil defense units on the 
reindeer collective farms in the Khanty-Mansiisk and Yamalo-Nenetsky nztionel 
districts or, for that matter, on a Turkmen oasis engaged in fig raising. It would 
appear that the rudiments of antiatomic, bacteriological, and chemical znow- 
ledge disseminated to the general population by DOSAAF would be adzquate 
in cases similar to the above-mentioned. Large plants and factories are 
divided into shops, each having its own self-defense group. In apartmert 
houses a self-defense group is set up per 300 tenants. Apartments having less than 
that number establish a self-defense group in conjunction with the tenants of tw> 





14 Voennys ananiyc, No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 
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or more apartments. In multistory dwellings having over 1,000 tenants one self- 
defense group is formed for every 500 to 700 individuals.15 A self-defense group 
is composed of a chief, his assistant for political work, appointed by the Party 
organization and MPVO chief, the head of property and liaison, and the com- 
manders and personnel of the following teams: (1) observation and preservation 
of order; (2) fire-fighting; (3) decontamination; (4) emergency aid; (5) and (6) 
medical teams; (7) shelter; and (8) veterinary. Each team has two individuals. 
in reserve.1® Rural self-defense groups do not have shelter teams.}” 


MPVO chiefs of dwellings, plants and factories, collective and state farms, RTS 
and MT'S shops and other institutions are usually the superintendents, directors, 
chairmen, or leading workers of these establishments.1® ‘They name the chiefs of 
self-defense groups; the latter in turn select the commanders of the various teams. 
The training of the chief of a self-defense group takes place in the schools of the 
DOSAAF and antiaircraft defense, while the instruction of the teams’ personnel 
according to specialty is carried out by workers of the corresponding MPVO serv- 
ices, the higher-standing MPVO city or raion body, or by workers in the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies. After the completion of this preliminary train- 
ing, an MPVO chief of a dwelling, state farm, or other establishment conducts 
systematic training and instruction of his group.1® Small-scale drills usually in- 
volving self-defense groups have been conducted in Zhdanov (Ukraine), Lenin- 
grad (RSFSR), and Khabarovsk (RSFSR).?° The fact that systematic training of 
civil defense personnel is conducted in the place of residence or work may partially 
explain the statements by Western travelers in ‘the Soviet Union that no civil 
defense measures have been observed. It is also likely that the Soviet government 
has not yet implemented large-scale civil defense drills. Nevertheless, Soviet publi- 
cations constantly maintain that a Soviet citizen must know what to do and how 
to conduct himself in the event of an MPVO alert, air raid, chemical attack, or all- 


clear signal.*1 

Unlike American civil defense policy, which has not as yet established the 
feasibility of a shelter program in the nuclear age, the Soviets have initiated a pro- 
gram of shelter construction and shelter improvisation of undetermined extent. 
Reports in’ Soviet publications permit the interpretation that their shelters seem 
more suited to small-yield fission weapons than to large-yield thermonuclear 
weapons.** Protection from fall-out appears to be the primary function of such 
shelters. The most widely dispersed means of collective defense are the impro- 


15 I. I. Savitsky, op. cit., p. 6. 

16 Voennye znaniya, No. 2 (1957), p. 22. 

17 Thid., No. 3 (1956), p. 18. 

18 BSE, op. ctt., 1954, XXVI, 198; Vossnye znaniya, No. 2 (1957); p. 22. 

19 Voennye znaniya, No. 3 (1956), p. 18; No. 5 (1957), pp. 33—34; Sosersky Patriot, Jane 16, 1957. 

20 Soretsky Patrior, August 11, 1957 and November 24, 1957; Sovessky Krasny Krest, No. 5 (1957), 
see the front cover. 

21 Y., Lebedeva er al., Chto nado znat ob otravlyayushcbikh i radio-aktivnykb veshchestvakb (What One 
Needs to Know About Toxic and Radioactive Substances), Moscow, 1956, p. 55; Voennye znaniya, 
No. 11 (1956), p. 19; No. 1 (1957), p. 3. 

22 A, E. Minenko, op. cit., p. 363. 
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vised shelters afforded by basements of residential and public buildings, plants 
and factories. The possibility of utilizing a basement for a shelter is established 
after an investigation by construcion engineers who draw up the necessary docu- 
ments in accordance with MPVO technical specifications. When a basement is 
converted into a shelter, the former must reportedly meet the following very 
general requirements: (1) a basement must be completely below ground level; 
(2) the ceiling between the basement and the first floor must be fire-proof; (3) the 
basement must be located in the part of the building which has the greatest number 
of internal structural walls; and (4) the level of the ground-water must be at least 
0.2 meters below the floor of the basement. A basement located less than 100 me- 
ters from the storage area of explosive substances or less than 15 meters from 
highly inflammable materials and whose upper walls cannot support falling 
masonry and other substances from the upper stories cannot be converted into 
a shelter.?3 The effectiveness of the shelter meeting-these requirements cannot, of 
course, be accurately estimated, since many factors, such as the size and type of 
weapon, air, ground, or water burst, distance from the explosion, and so on must 
be taken into consideration. An indication of the effectiveness of earth in respect 
to radiation has been reported in a Rand Corporation study of nonmilitary defense. 
According to this study, a foot of earth gives a radiation reduction factor of about 
30. Moreover, the report ascerteined that “improvised fallout shelters, even if 
only capable of reducing radiation to one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of the radia- 
tion outside, could have a significant effect in reducing casualties among people 
outside the areas of blast damage.*4 


“An excerpt from the report cf the tini Committee on government opera- 
tions summarizing the statement cn shelter effectiveness by a member of the United 
States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory reads: 


, Adapting data from Dr. Libby’s testimony [in 1956 a Commissioner of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission], Mr. Strope [from the United States Naval Ra- 
diological Defense Laboratory] explained that a 10-megaton weapon might produce - 
a damage radius of 15 miles or ar area of some 700 square miles, and also contaminate 
some 7,000 square miles of fallout. Shelters properly constructed could reduce the 
radius of blast and heat damage to an order of 1 to 2-miles or the area to 3 to 12 

square miles. In percentage terms, the area of immediate effects would be reduced to 
1 per cent and the larger area of fallout to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the original casu- 
alty areas. This constitutes a drastic reduction of the blast, burn, and radiation effects 
of high-yield weapons. Sheltér squeezes a 20-megaton down to 20-kiloton size.* 


A large bomb exploded at surface level would, of course, annihilate even shel- 
tered people and facilities within an immediate impact area of 1 to 2 miles (depending 
on bomb size), and the more closely packed the population, the greater the casualties. 
The value of locating shelters within target areas is heightened considerably, how- 


"88 Thid, » pp. 363-54. 
a4 Hearings before a Sxbcommittes on Government Operations, Washington, 1958, p. 480. The Rand 
document was an advance copy of the report and was subject to possible revision prior to final publi- 
cation by the Rand Corporation. 
* A 20-kiloton bomb is a so-called “nominal” atom‘c bomb, having an explosive force equal to 
the Hiroshima or Nagasaki weapons. 
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ever, because exact enemy hits où the target cannot be assumed.... For interconti- 

nental [and intermediate] ballistic missiles, held forth as.a newer and greater threat, 

nuclear projectiles traversing thousands of miles at 20 times the speed of sound and 
descending from 500 or so milesin the sky, precise’ target hits would be very unlikely. 
If the ‘citcle of probable error,’ that is, the aiming error in any direction, i is, say, 

5 miles, the chances of hitting the target are about 4 in 100. In other words, as Mr. 

Strope explained, 96 per cent of the time shelter would save lives in the target area 

toward which a given missile would be directed.*5 

The tasks of the MPVO and self-defense group chiefs, their subordinates and 
tenants of a dwelling during a simulated air raid can be best demonstrated by an 
optimal example of an operation compiled from the Soviet press. The Air Warn- 
ing and Observation Service (VNOS), the component which activates both gene- 
ral categories, active and passive, of civil defense gives the initial warning. An 
MPVO chief of a city or populated point then gives the alert signal, “threatening 
situation” (ugrozhbaemoe polozhenie) by radio or other means. Immediately, the 
MPVO chief gathers the tenants and his subordinates together and explains the 
location of the shelter or cover, medical aid and sanitary treatment points, militia 
headquarters, and assembly point, in case of evacuation. The tenants are instructed 
to obtain protective outer garments for protection against radioactive substances. 
The tenants are issued with gas masks. They are probably already in possession of 
. necessities such as bandages, antichemical packets, and so on. A small supply of 
food and water is prepared to be taken to the shelter. Should the necessity arise, 
measures are also taken to reduce the possibility of fire in the apartments. At the 
same time, the commanders and their sections set about carrying out their assign- 
ments. At the warning of an air attack, given every two or three minutes by elec- 
tric sirens and whistles of plants, factories, steam engines, ships, and by radio, the 
tenant must prepare his or her individual means of defense for instantaneous use, 
shut off utilities, put out the stove, take the previously prepared supply of food 
and water, and head for the shelter. The self-defense group teams assume their 
designated posts. 

After the attack, the decontamination team determines the presence or absence 
of toxic substances in the territory covered by the self-defense group. A signal is 
accordingly given, and the people in the shelter then put on their gas masks. The 
team determines the extent of contamination and arranges for passage routes 
through the stricken areas. The borders of this area are designated by yellow 
rectangular signal flags and plywood indicators reading “Contaminated.” Access 
to passages from the stricken area is marked with special indicators. Should the 
explasion give off radioactive particles. the borders of a stricken area or region 
ate designated by white flags on a black field, or by small square shields of ply- 
_ wood or slate. The signs for leaving a radioactive area are the same as in the case 
' of an area containing other toxic substances. The team for observation and the 
preservation of order checks for unexploded bombs and, if necessary, cordons off 
potentially dangerous areas, watches for chemically started fires, and prevents 





33 U.S. Congress (Flouse Commeities on Government Operating): Civil Defense for National Survival, 
Washington, 1956, p. 21. 
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people from entering its territory of coverage. It, like the decontamination team, 
sets about extinguishing chemicaly started fires and renders aid to victims. The 
fire-fighting and medical teams carry out such assignments as implied in their 
titles. In an emergency, however, any of the teams may be assigned to different 
tasks, depending on the exigency. 

- Tfan area is contaminated to stch an extent t that evacuation becomes necessary, 
withdrawal to an assembly point is carried out. Prior to departure, persons put on 
their remaining means of self-defense. On arrival at the assembly point, they dust 
` off their protective garments and equipment and take simply ablutionary pre- 
cautions. Available medical points check up on the degree of individual exposure. 
The subsequent acticn, hospitalization or assignment to a job, depends on the 
circumstances of the case. 28 : 

The foregoing bas, for the most part, discussed the activities of the specalized 
groups, MPVO organizations, of civil defense. As pointed out by marshals Zhu- 
kov and Vasilevsky and then, ic February, 1958, by Marshal Konev,?’ public 
organizations are also called upor. to master and aid in disseminating antiatomic, 
antichemical, and antibacteriological knowledge. The most significant of these 
organizations is DOSAAF, which in 1955. began to instruct the population in 
antiatomic defense in a 10-hour basic training program. At the All-Union DOSAAF 
. Congress held in February 1958. Deputy Minister of the Interior for MPVO 
O. V. Tolstikov stated that in 1955—56 over 85% of the Soviet populaticn had 
received instruction, in accordance with the 10-hour program.?® Reports b» Con- 
gress delegates indicated that in January 1957, a new program, entailing 22 hours 
of training in antiaircraft defense, had been instituted. It envisaged trainiag for 
defense against chemical and bacteriological, as well as nuclear, attack. The com- 
pletion of this program was scheduled for the end of 1958. Finally, the Coagress 
drafted a program for 1959—60, the ultimate goal of which appears to be, in 
Konev’s words, that “each Sovie: citizen, each young boy and girl must always 
be ready to enter the ranks of the MPVO fighters.2® According to the Coagress 
Chairman, the population must have completed by 1960 the program eatitled 
“Prepared for First-Degree Antiaircraft Defense.” The program is practical in 
nature, and attempts to provide a Soviet citizen with a certain. amount of training 
in eight specialties during a 14-Lour period, beginning with modern means of 
attack from the air. The instructoz is to acquaint trainees with “the outward signs 
and destructive elements of atomiz, chemical, and bacteriological weapons, as well 
as of incendiary substances” (one-hour period). The second hour of the program 
entails training in having a gas mask “‘ready” within ten to fourteen seconds, and, 
when the contamination signal is given, in putting it on within thirty seconds. 
Practice on one’s spare time is encouraged. The protection afforded from radio- 
active fall-out by such items as a wadded-gauze bandage, a cotton cloak, or stock~ 

38 Y, Lebedeva ef al, op. cit, pp. 56—63; L L Savitsky, op. eit, pp. 4-13; Voennye znaniya, No. 3 
(1956), pp. 18-19; No. 11 (1956), p. 19; No. 11 (1958), pp. 23-35. 

37 Sovetsky Patriot, February 13, 1958. 

38 Thid., February 12, 1958. 

29 Ibid, February 13, 1358. 
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ings is also studied. One of the aims of the instruction period is “. . .to bring to the 
consciousness of each individual that individual means of defense, when properly 
utilized, are a suitable means of defense from the damaging effects of radioactivity 
and toxic substances, as well as from bacteriological agents.” 

The third study period (two hours), divided into two one-hour periods, deals 
with collective means of defense, or shelters and covering. In urban areas it is 
recommerded that “the first part of the instruction period be conducted in an 
equipped shelter,” where the trainees learn the rules of entering a shelter, con- 
ducting and placing people in it, working with the filter-ventilator apparatus, and 
using the shelter’s emergency tools. In rural areas the ‘use of an equipped trench is 
recommended. The second hour of the period is devoted to laying out and marking 
out coverings and acquiring skill in the use of some of the tools necessary for the 
construction of exits in crumbled shelters. The laying out and marking out of 
a shelter “must meet completely the basic regulations for the location of shelters.” 
The fourth and fifth training periods, one and two hours respectively, deal with 
such subjects as fire-prevention measures in a possible target, fire-extinguishing 
methods, and the previously discussed MPVO signals for air alert, air raid, chemi- 
cal attack, and all clear. The three-hour sixth period concerns self- and first-aid, 
while the two-hour seventh session acquaints course members with methods for 
removing the consequences of an air attack. Among the subjects touched upon 
are the methods necessary to decontaminate and disinfect buildings and household 
articles and treat radioactive food, water, and fodder. Instruction at the eighth 
session, involving two-hour study periods and given only in rural areas, is provided 
by a veterinarian or zoologist. The lesson touches upon the protection of livestock 
from air attack, treatment of wounds and burns following an attack, and the use 
of medicine and other means of first-aid.*° 

In an attempt to stimulate the population’s interest in civil defense prepara- 
tions, the Soviets have established two awards: the first is a badge with the 
words, “Distinction in MPVO.” This decoration is awarded to staff members of 
MPVO formations and DOSAAF public instructors, who have excelled in train- 
ing the population for antiatomic, chemical, and bacteriological defense. ‘This 
awatd is made by the MPVO head of the all-union MPVO Strany and the heads 
of the union-republic MPVOs.*1 The second decoration is awarded to people who 
complete the program “Prepared for First-Decree Antiaircraft Defense.” 3? Assist- 
ing DOSAAF in the 22-hour program were the Soviet Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent Societies, with twenty-two million members. These organizations train and 
provide personnel who compose the medical sections of the self-defense groups and 
the city and district MPVO organizations.33 Another function of the Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies is to instruct the population in sanitation, for “the protec- 
tion of the population from bacteriological weapons will be facilitated to a signi- 
ficant extent if the entire population of the country maintains... exemplary sani- 

Tu] Vosnnye znaniya, No. 10 (1958), pp. 32— ony 

31 Ibid., No. 6 (1958), p. 18. 

22 Thid., No. 10 (1958), p. 34.. 

33 Sovstshy Krasny Krest, No. 2 (1957), pp. 3 and 24. 
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tary order in its apartments, yazds, streets, and institutions.”34 Trainicg the 
population in antiaircraft defense, however, is chiefly the responsibility of the 
paramilitary society. 

Although Soviet plans for training the population in antiaircraft defense seem 
comparatively extensive, criticism appearing in the DOSAAF press indicates that 
shortcomings do exist. A transgression, which in Soviet eyes borders on Leresy, 
since it is diametrically opposed tc the official line on the possibility of surv-val in 
case of atomic war, is that an etomic holocaust is synonymous with extirction. 
Thus, a “minority” of Soviet citizens believes civil defense efforts to be largely 
futile.35 Other censures of training programs point out that some areas fulfill 
schedules on paper only, DOSAAF members aré often lackadaisical and incolent, 
PVO instructors are poorly trained, and visual aides and reading materials are at 
times in short supply or are not Cistributed. 

Summarizing the USSR’s civil-defense measures and the principles underlying 
them, the most salient feature is the consistency with which the assertion is made 
that there are suitable means of defense against modern means of attack. Since 
Khruhchev’s victory over Malenkov, every responsible official has persisted in 
this standpoint. It has been reported that Khrushchev told British MP Aneurin 
Bevan in private that nuclear war would mean the end of civilization. On Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, Mikoyan, while ona visit to the United States, scoffed at the idea that 
any effective shelter might be provided against a nuclear bomb. Whatever the 
intent or personal convictions behind these statements, the USSR’s civil defense 
policy has been based on the assumption that defense is possible against nuclear 
attack. Accordingly, an organization does exist. Judging from the present sketch 
of the operations of self-defense groups, it must be acknowledged that the activi- 
ties of the defense teams in conditions of a simulated air attack seem designec more 
for dealing with attacks by aircraft in World War I. The speed of preseat-day 
aircraft and missiles permits little or no dalliance. The effectiveness of the 5oviet 
shelter program would depend considerably on the time allotted to take zover. 
The USSR and its satellites certairly have a warning system,%* but people living in 
such peripheral areas as the highly industrialized Ukraine would have little -warn- 
ing once a war had started. 

Nonetheless the Soviet civil defense effort must be considered “respectable.” 
Given the fact that the Soviets would strike first and thus provide their owh people 
with ample warning, the present program could quite possibly reduce casualties 
significantly.” Assuming the validity of Senator Humphrey’s statement that the 
Soviets do not want war for at least the duration of the Seven-Year Plan period 
1959—65, the present civil defense system could well serve as a basis for a more 
extensive effort. Jobn Ducoli 


% Ibid., No. 2, (1957), p. 24. 

85 V osnnye znaniya, No. 6 (1958). 
3 U, S. News and World Report, Washogton, Septemker 6, 1957. 

87 Hearings befors a Subcommittee on Gocvernasent Operations, op. cit., p. 494, 
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Economic Problems and the June Plenary Session 


From June 24 through 29, 1959, a Central Committee plenary session was 
held in Moscow. In addition to the Central Committee members and candidates, 
all the frst secretaries of the oblast and krai committees and union-republic 
central committees, all the second secretaries responsible for problems connected 
-with industry, the secretaries of the Party city committees of all the major in- 
dustrial centers, Party secretaries of all major industrial enterprises and con- 
structior sites, the chairmen of the councils of ministers of the union and auto- 
nomous tepublics, of the oblast and krai executive committees, the chairmen of 
the sovnarkhozes (economic councils), state planning committees, various state 
committees, and scientific and technical councils, leading trade-union and Kom- 
somol workers, the editors of the central newspapers and magazines, directors 

‘of research institutions, and so on attended it. Reports were read by various 
sovnatkboz directors on’ the develpoment of the chemical and textile industries, 
and the -orresponding discussions followed. Khrushchev made a long speech, 
“on this occasion not at the beginning, but at the end of the session. The plenary 
session approved a lengthy decision and a propaganda “appeal” to all Soviet 
workers. 


The public preparations for the June session ate of considerable interest. 
On May 10, 1959, the Soviet press published the first report of its convocation 
on June 24, 1959. Immediately, an individual and collective contest, inspired 
from above, was inaugurated as a means of increasing output, improving quality, 
and reducing costs, a form of greetings to the session. The Soviet press was full 
of propaganda assurances to the “workers” to the effect that the plenary session 
would inspire them to new feats of work. According to normal Soviet protocol 
procedure, there should be no announcement prior to a Central Committee 
plenary session. A session is simply held, and the press reports it anything up 
to a week later. A prior announcement and a wave of competitions are usually 
reserved for Party congresses and the main revolutionary holidays. The Soviet 
leaders’ propaganda campaign was presumably intended to stresss the exclusive 
importanze of the questions to be discussed by the session. The main problem 
on the agenda carried the title “Measures for the Fulfillment of the Decisions of 
the Twenty-First Party Congress on the Introduction of Complex Mechanization 
in Industry and Construction, the Automation of Production, the Introduction of 
Producticn Lines, the Replacement of Obsolete Equipment, Stamps, and In- 
struments for the Further Extension of Industrial Production and Construction, 
the Raising of Output Quality, and the Reduction in its Cost.” Complete auto- 
mation of the Soviet economy would, of course, enable the Party Central Com- 
mittee to =ransfer the manpower freed to those areas where it is needed. The need 
for the automation and mechanization of Soviet industry is further stressed by 
the fact that much machinery in the USSR is obsolete. Many machines have been 
in use for more than twenty years, while the West has made enormous strides in 





1 Pravca, May 10, 1959. 
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the introduction of new technological processes-and equipment. Such out-of-date 
machinery cannot be used in the tesks of overtaking and surpassing the United 
States in per capita industrial output, as planned at the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress, fulfilling the Seven-Year Plen, and finally maintaining the output tempi 
attained by Soviet industry in recenz years. Moreover, if one recalls the theoretical 
problem of building a Communist society, a task set by the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, then automation is needed for the creation of an “abundance” of goods, 
without which the achievement of 2 Communist society is impossible. 


The plan for the modernization and automation of Soviet industry contains 
various points. The program for partial automation, the replacement of obso- 
lete units with automatic or semiauzomatic ones, proposes “to convert during the 
seven yeats no less than 50,000 general-purpose machine tools into automatic 
ones.”® Automatic assembly lines are to be created and “‘a switch to be made 
from the automation of individual units and fittings to complex automation, to 
the creation of fully automatic shops, technological processes, and enterprises.” 
The official evaluation of the program for the automation of production, how- 
ever, is extremely modest in tone: 


This will enable us (taking into account the new automatic machine tools 
available and being introduced) to increase the number of automatic and semi- 
automatic units to 10% to 12% of all machine tools, that is, to reach the level of 
automation of machine tools in the United States.* 


Once again, the Soviets persist in ignoring the fact that, whatever the level 
of automation and mechanization at present in the United States, the latter will 
not be marking time in the next seven years, while the Soviets strive to catch up. 


Much attention is being paid the modernization of production processes in 
plans to improve Soviet industry. First, those “machines and machine tools which 
cannot be operated any longer,” which have been in service for more than 
twenty years, will be replaced wizh new ones. Unfortunately, “all the existing 
equipment will not be replaced aver the seven years. Hence, many [obsolete] 
machines, ... which can still be worked, will have to be modernized, their [life 
extended] by the application of all sorts of appliantces.”’® According to estimates 
by Soviet economists, up to 500,000 machine tools are to be modernized during 
the plan period in the machine-building industry. As far as complex mechanization 
is concerned, manual work is to be replaced with mechanical operations in such 
subsidiary tasks as packing, sorting, and loading. An analysis of the Soviet press 
will reveal that with the present state of industry in the USSR such plans for 
automation, modernization, and mechanization are completely unrealistic. Mo- 
dernization is held up by a lack of the “means of modernization.” Enterprises 
try to manufacture everything that they are likely to need. Component parts and 
mechanisms produced by them are as a result of a very inferior quality. 





2 Kommunist, No. 8 (1959). 
3 Pravda, June 10, 1959. 

« Kommunist, op. sit. 

5 Ibid. 
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Partial and complex automation will come up against the same problem. 
According to Pravda of June 10, 1959: 


The development not only of complex, but even of partial automation, is 
presently held up to a considerable degree by a shortage of the means of automation 
and appliances. The speed of development of the instrument-making industry is 
clearly inadequate, while its production, designing, and scientific bases are weak 
and not equal to the demands of our country’s industry. 

_ Deadlines for the automation of instrument-making plants are not met, while 
many plants are still producing obsolete machinery. According to Soviet sources, 
the scientific institutes working on the problems of automation need reorganizing. 
There is also an acute shortage of designers. Lack of contacts often means that 

' research work is duplicated throughout the country, thus wasting time and 
material. Factory managers are chary about reorganizing production and intro- 
ducing automatic processes, since innovations may lead to their falling behind 
‘schedule for plan fulfillment. In many factories, for example, the modernization 
called for in a government resolution is answered with a few trifling alterations. 
Many sovnarkhozes have taken no steps whatsoever to do something about the 
problem of modernization. 

Since the publicity about the plenary session, a press campaign has now been 
started tor the overfulfillment of plans and fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan 
in six years. Prior to the plenary session, the Party Central Committee issued a 
special decree for all the economic councils, encouraging “initiative” on the part 
of the workers. Thus, on May 25, a decree was issued on the obligations of workers 
in the Vladimir Sovnarkhoz; on June 11, for the Sverdlovsk Sovnarkhoz; on 
June 21, for the Moscow and Leningrad sovnarkhozes; and on June 23, for 
the Belorussian and Dnepropetrovsk sovnarkhozes. In his speech at the plenary 
session, Khrushchev jumped about from purely industrial problems to the most 
varied subjects. He devoted the first part of his address to agriculture. On the 
basis of Khrushchev’s speech, the conclusion can be drawn that there are im- 
portant shortcomings in the field of agriculture, and that the “achievements” 
proclaimed at the December plenary session were serving propaganda purposes. 
Now it appears that the grain problem has only been “relatively” solved. Failure 
to complete plowing in the fall is a cause of poor harvests: 

... such important work as plowing [in the fall] is not carried out. Thus already 
in the fall a poor harvest is predetermined for the following year, since the sowing 
has to be done on spring plowing. This... happened on the virgin lands last year.” 
Another complaint is a shortage of storage facilities for grain. The Soviet 

press has been constantly complaining of a shortage of grain in various regions 

of the country. A major complaint is that it is used as fodder for cattle, as a 
result of which the population goes short: 

. . when the decision was taken to exempt the personal plots of the kolkhozniks, 

workers and salaried employees from the compulsory delivery of agricultural 


$ Koszsomolskaya pravda, June 21, 1959. 
7 Prasda, July 2, 1959. 
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produce to the state, ... channels were once again opened for the feeding of huge 

quantities of grain to cattle... 

... the cattle of sovkhoz worxers are, as is known, maintained with sovzhoz 
fodder, which is detrimental to the interests of the state.® ; 

The problem of “meeting the workers’ needs for livestock produce” has still 
not been solved. The remark was made that “the increase in head of cattle is still 
inadequate.” Another problem is a shortage of competent managerial personnel 
on the kolkhozes. Apparently quite a few chairmen have mismanaged -heir 
kolkhozes, yet they have nevertheless been transferred by paty committees to 
manage new kolkhozes. 

Khrushchev mentioned several measures intended to improve the situction 
on the agricultural front. They include instructions on the replacement and 
transfer of personnel which proposed that chairmen of backward kolkhozes 
be replaced by outstanding worke-s from the kolkhozes, that the construction 
of grain elevators be speeded up, and that a law be promulgated forbidding 
sovkhoz and city dwellers to own cattle, as a step to economize grain. The 
proposal that the forcible purchase of kolkhozniks’ cattle be forbidden, since 
such purchases are considered rather premature, was also advanced. Such cattle 
are an important source of meat and dairy products for the state. Khrushckev’s 
report and the session’s “Resolution” thus revealed major shortcomings in 
industry, construction, and the running of the sovnarkhozes and union republics. 

According to the report the main factor hampering the re-equippin2 of 
industry is the “conservatism” and “bureaucracy” of the managerial personnel 
anxious to keep to the old plan in order not to fall behind output,schedule. 
Khrushchev expressed himself rather pungently on this subject: 

Do we have any other barriers in the way of technical progress other than those 
of a bureaucratic nature? ... We have some bureaucrats who are used to an old nag. 
They don’t want to change over to a good horse because it might jerk round a 
curve and throw [them] out of the [saddle]. Hence such persons will cling tooth 
and nail to the tail of an old nag.* a 
The resolution of the plenary session on this subject ran as follows: 

The plenary session of the Patty Central Committee considers that these saort- 
comings are to a considerable degree engendered by technical conservatism o2 the 
part of managers and... personnel, by [adherence] to old metaods of production 
and work tools, and by the unwillingness of many managers to overcome difficulties, 10 
Both Khrushchev and the session stated that managers and workers are eften 

better off financially using old methods and producing obsolete goods in com- 
partison with workers mastering new techniques. Poor management, negligence, 
and lack of discipline lead to the manufacture of poor-quality goods. The state 
in turn suffers: 

Since November of last year equipment imported for the Dnepropetrovsk Tire 
Plant has been lying about. It is already beginning to rust, but the Committee for 

“8 hid. f 
° Thid. ; 
10 Radio Moscow, June 30, 1959. 
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Chemistry has to date not finished working on the technical documentation. It is 
incomprehensible why technical documentation is needed here. The plant was 
bought by us fully equipped. In 1955—56, equipment, carton-making machines, 
bought for the Kotlas Paper-Making Combine of the Arkhangelsk Sovnarkhoz 
arrived. These machines are not scheduled to begin operating until the fourth 
quarter of 1961. There are numerous such facts, comrades.11 


An important fact brought to light at the plenary session concerns infringe- 
ments of so-called state discipline. The latter mainly take the form of heads of 
the sovnarkhozes and union republics spending funds intended for investment 
on the needs of their own regions and not fulfilling plans for deliveries to other 
sovnarkhozes. The Soviet leaders have been combatting this tendency for almost 
two years. The June plenary session admitted that the steps taken had to date 
not ben very successful: 


The Party Central Committee plenary session notes that some heads of sovnar- 
khozes and industrial enterprises, supply and marketing organizations have not 
drawn the necessary conclusions from the Central Committee directives on the need 
for the all-round consolidation and observance of strict state discipline, disrupt 
cooperative deliveries to other economic regions, do not concentrate materials and 
money on the most important. . . objectives, divert [them] to the building of heavy 
industry for local needs, thus creating difficulties for the economy.1# 


It is quite clear that the local republic and oblast heads carry out a policy of 
taking care of the needs of the population of their own region first, and are 
indifferent to the fulfillment of deliveries for the state. Below are several examples 
from Khrushchev’s speech: 


There are cases of local preference and violations of the prescribed procedure 
. for deliveries of livestock produce to the all-union stocks. 

Kazakh SSR. The plan for deliveries of meat products for the first half-year 
was fulfilled by 111% on June 1, the plan for deliveries to the all-union stocks was 
fulfilled by 28%, local supplies by 95%. 

Ukrainian SSR. The plan for meat deliveries for this period was fulfilled by 95%, 
47% ‘of the plan was delivered to the all-union stocks, and [local] neéds were met 
by 92.1%. 

At the session it was complained that the attitude of workers in industry, 
construction, and agriculture toward their own work and that of their brigade, 
shop, and factory leaves much to be desired: 


... in the organization of work in a number of enterprises there are extremely 
serious shortcomings. Workers must be trained so that persons work with a full 
understanding of their task, so that their work will be highly productive, and so 
that persons will endeavor to do a good day’s work. Working hours must be filled 
with productive labor; at productive work an atmosphere of intolerance toward 
unconscientious workers must prevail.13 
This statement sounds slightly strange if one remembers the wide-spread 

propaganda campaign inspired from above on the “workers’ initiative” in 
1 Pravda, op. sit. i 
12 Racio Moscow, op. cit. 
13 Prasda, op. cit, 
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fulfilling the Seven-Year Plan ahead of time. The June plenary session “decisizns” 
announce that Party organs must wage a merciless struggle against a lacx of 
initiative and indifference by the Soviet worker. As is made clear, this strvagle 
will have a negative effect on workers’ earnings: “The plenary session . . . draws 
the attention of Party, soviet, and economic organizations to the need foz the 
growth in labor productivity [to outstrip] the growth in earnings.” This remark 
is a clear refutation of the Soviet leaders’ assertion that they are constantly 
concerned about the population’s well being. 

The plenary session further published an “Appeal to the Workers, to the 
Kolkhozniks, to the Soviet Intelligentsia, to all Workers in the Soviet Union,” 
with the heading: “The Majestic Sdifice of Communism Will be Raised with 
Heroic Labor!”14 However, the “Appeal” too lamented the shortcomings in 
productive work: “Persons who do not give society that which is due to iz and 
enjoy every benefit along with [genuine] toilers are deserving of public cens_re.” 
It rallies all workers to “new feats of labor” in the program of socialist competition 
for the preschedule fulfillment of tae Seven-Year Plan, since successes can only 
be attained by the “selfless labor of the entire people,” performed unde= the 
slogan of the “revolutionary discipline of millions.” 

Another important problem discussed at the plenary session was that of 
increased supervision by Party organizations and responsibility for the ruraing 
of all branches of the Soviet economy. The role of the Party organizations ia the 
control of every aspect of Soviet life is to increase after the plenary sessica. It 
is almost expected that trained Party members should head every enterprise, 
kolkhoz, or teaching establishment. The session decided to set up permanent 
commissions for Party supervision of daily work and life: 


...many Party organizatiors make insufficient use of the right of super~ision 
given them. It has become necessary to give organizational forms to this supervision. 
The Central Committee Presidium recognizes the advisability of forming im the 
primary Party organizations of production and commercial enterprises commissions 
composed of Party members and candidates so that Party organizations can implement 
the right to supervise... administration. These commissions must exercise syste- 
matic supervision of the timely fulfillment by enterprises of production tasks, state 
orders, and deliveries of all types with high-quality products, must check the strict 
observance of state discipline by all workers in an enterprise, and must combat 
manifestations of local preference and a narrow bureaucratic approach, which 
are detrimental to general state incerests.15 


In conclusion, it must be pointed out that, in spite of the “patriotic movement 
of millions for the preschedule falallment of the Soviet-Year Plan and the plan 
for 1959” inspired from above, in spite of the convocation of a plenary session, 
and in spite of the resolutions app-oved by it, conditions are such in the Soviet 
economy that it will not be easy te re-equip industry as fast as the Soviet leaders 
would like. Y. Merin 


1 Tbid., July 1, 1959. 
15 Thid., July 2, 1959. 
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International Communism 


The Training of New Technical Personnel in-the Satellites 


At the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev boasted that the countries 
of the wcrld socialist system will, as a result of the overfulfillment of the USSR’s 
Seven-Year Plan and the rapid economic strides being made by the “people’s 
democracies,” produce in the future more than one half of total world industrial 
output.t This assertion stands today at the center of Soviet propaganda. To 
what extent it can be realized depends, among other things, on the solution of the 
problem of providing new technical cadres. Since the satellites will really have 
to step ud industrial production if the non-Communist world is to be overtaken, 
one of their most important tasks, at least in certain branches of industry, is to 
train more new personnel. It must be borne in mind that modern technical 
developments make demands necessitating a sharp increase in the number of 
highly qualified specialists. Every industry, whether Communist or not, must take 
this development into consideration. A lack of comprehensive statistical data 
makes it rather difficult to analyze the present situation in the satellite countries. 
However, some attempt can be made by examining the educational system of 
one country, Hungary, and supplementing the results with details from the other 
satellite countries. 

On May 27, 1959, Nepszabadsag, the Hungarian Communist Party central 
organ, w-ote: “In the past ten to fifteen years the cultural level of our population 
has risen by leaps and bounds in comparison with the slow development of the 
earlier period.” The newspaper then gave the following table on the growth 
in the ed-cational level of the Hungarian population over the period 1920—56: 


‘The Educational Level of the Hungarian Population, 1920—56 


(Percentage of Total Popalation) 
1920 1930 1%1 1949 1956 
Higher Education ... 1.7 1.7 #18 19 24 
Secondary Education. 42 47 51 5.9 7.5 
Primary Education... 11.2 12.9 14.9 20.6 26.1 
Dliterate .........2-- 152 96 76 6.0 — 


SOURCE: Nepsxobadeag, Budapest, May 27, 1959. 
On tke same subject it continued: 


Technical education has made even greater strides. In 1938, only about 250 
certified engineers were trained in the country, in 1950 [the figure] was already 1,000 
and fcr the years 1951—58 the annual average was more than 2,000. In 1938, the 
number of technicians trained did not amount to 300; in 1950, it was about 800; 
from 1955 to 1958, it was about 7,000 annually. The number of engineers [with a 
higher education] employed in Hungary barely amounted to 7,000 in 1928; in 1949, 
the number was about 9,500 and in 1958, about 26,500. 





1 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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In a special statement of the Tirana Conference of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, held May 13 to 16, 1959, the assertion was made that Hun- 
garian industrial output had increased 130% from 1950 to 1958. Unfortunetely, 
the period mentioned here does not coincide completely with that mentioned — 
above, 1949—56, for the development of the Hungarian educational system. It is, 
however, clear that the rate of development of the educational system is lagging 
far behind that of industry. While Hungary’s industrial output has risen 130% in 
8 years, the number of specialists with a higher education rose by only 26% in 
the seven years 1949 to 1956, and the number of secondary school graduates 
by only 27%. These comparative figures show clearly enough the difficulties 
of the Hungarian “‘people’s democracy” in providing sufficient new technical 
personnel. The Nepszabadsag article of May 27, 1959 admits that, although more 
and more engineers and technicians are needed, in 1948 there were 106 engineers 
to every 10,000 workers in Hungarian industry, the same figure as in 1938. From 
1949 onwards, this figure began to decrease; in 1952, there were only 75 engineers 
per 10,000 workers and the 1938 figure was not restored, or even overtaken, until 
1955. In 1962, there will allegedly be 160 engineers for every 10,000 workers. 
The article explains this state of affairs by the fact that many engineers are presently 
employed in government institutions, teaching establishments, and research 
institutes. On May 30, 1959, the newspaper reported that in 1959, 1,150 engineers 
finished their studies, but industry needed no less than 2,200 new engireers. 

' The problem of qualified workers is also pressing. In 1956, less than 30% >f all 
workers had the necessary technical training needed in their present occupetion. 
Not until 1964—65 will this figure reach 60%. Hence the growth in Hungarian 
technical cadres is far behind the 130% increase in industrial output. At the same 
time, Albania’s industrial output rose iby 350%; Poland’s by 180%; Bulgaria’s 
by 190%, East Germany’s by 140%; Rumania’s by 170%; and Czechoslovekia’s 
by 130% 2. It is hardly likely that the situation as regards the training of tecknical 
cadres is any better in these countries. It may in fact be much worse. 

The Budapest newspaper Magyar Nemzet complained on April 11, 1959 
that youth has no respect for manual labor. “Young persons are often unwilling 
to grasp that, besides engineers and doctors, skilled workers are also needed.” 
Hungarian youth is at least interested in the engineering profession. A test 
case from Poland must be causing Communist economic planners considerable 
concern. Some 2,200 pupils from the 72 upper grades in 24 secondary schools 
in the cities of Warsaw, Lodz, Gdynia, and Katowice were asked about their 
interests. The Polish press service reported in June 1959 that the test results 
showed that “there is a strong interest in biology, geography, history, ard art 
among children in this age group; surprising, on the other hand, is the lack of 
interest in technology, physics, and chemistry.” The same tendency is also 
apparent in the Polish higher educational establishments. At a press conference, 
Deputy Minister of Higher Education O. Achmatowicz admitted tha: the 

“2 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, May 19, 1959. 
' 8 Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung der Militarmission der Volksrepublil Polen 
beim Allilerten Kontrollrat in Deutschland, No. 1596, June 1959, p. 11. 
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country’s higher educational establishments have room for 22,500 students, 
but that there were more than 47,000 applicants. The numbers wishing to study 
architecture are very great. There is also a surplus of applicants for courses in 
biology, psychology, history of art, and foreign trade. Far fewer registered for 
mathematics, physics, mining, geodetics, economics, agriculture, and mechani- 
zation of farming. Long-range Eastern-bloc planning, industrial competition 
with the non-Communist world, cannot but fail if a new and pliable technical 
intelligentsia is not trained. The old technical intelligentsia is not only numeri- 
cally inadequate, but also has too many contacts with Western culture. How- 
ever, students in universities and technical colleges, that is the young technical 
intelligentsia, seem to be in very much the same state of unrest. In 1956, it 
was the youth, particularly in Hungary and Poland, which revolted against 
the regime. Even Communist sources indicate that there has been large-scale 
‘defection by the Communist-trained young technical intelligentsia: “After the 
counterrevolution in October 1956, 3,230 students, 11.2% of the student body, 
had left Hungary by the beginning of the school year (1956-57). Two fifths of 
the refugees had attended technical colleges.”® . 


The years 1956—59 saw some far-reaching changes in Moscow’s policy in 
the field Gf education in the satellite countries. At the beginning, these changes 
took the form of a “liberalization.” Various reforms were introduced everywhere, 
such as decentralization of university administration, a lightening of the curric- 
ulum, and an increase in financial support for students. The only country not 
affected by these reforms was Hungary. The Kadar regime embarked on the 
reverse course, introduced even greater governmental supervision of the higher 
educational establishments, reduced student grants and other state aid. Prior 
to the fall of 1957, 90.5% of all Hungarian students received grants, while tuition 
fees were very low. On August 23; 1957, Nepszabadsag published new regulations. 
Tuition fees in higher educational establishments wete raised to 1,000 Forints per 
semester, an amount far in excess of the monthly earnings of many workers. 
However, tuition fees can be partially or entirely dispensed with, depending on 
a student’s achievements or social background. Grants for higher education 
amounting to 700 Forints per month may be paid to no more than 150 students. 
If one remembers that in 1958 almost 33,000 students enrolled in Hungarian 
higher educational establishments, the number of grants is obviously very small.¢ 
There are, it is true, various smaller grants, but they are completely inadequate. 
Tuition fees are so high, state grants and other means of support so low, that 
only children of parents in the highest income groups really can afford a higher 
education. Thus, Hungary has taken a step intended to ensure that the ruling 
caste has a monopoly of education. This fact applies to all the Eastern-bloc 
countries, although the official line maintains that the children of industrial and 
agricultural workers should be given preference. - 





4 Ibid., No. 1597, June 1959, pp. 12-13. 
5 Statisatikai Szemle, Budapest, No. 7—8 (1957), p. 701. 
+ Magyar Statisztikai Kexikoyy (Hungarian Statistical Handbook), Budapest, 1958. 
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Dezso Nemes, one of the leading theoreticians of the Kadar regime, pubished 
on June 14, 1959 in Nepszabadsag a lengthy article on this problem. Among other 
things, he wrote: 

In the period of the struggle for the building of socialism... it is necessary to 
discriminate on the basis of social background... [when selecting] for the higher. 
educational establishments, This is a necessary class policy, which serves the purpose 
of strengthening politically the workers’ power. 

It is clear from the article thet the basic principle, preference for workers’ 
children, is to be undermined. “Anyone can be a worker,” Dezso Memes 
writes, “and still not represent the cause of the working class properly.” Further 
on he-writes: “As for the children of parents who were earlier class enemies, 
we are not concerned about what the parents were, but what they bave become.” 
Statistics for the number of students at the higher educational establishments 
in the 1957—58 school year give a good idea of their social background: 


Social Background of Students in Hungarian Higher Educational Establishments, 


: 1957—58 Figures 
Children of Workers and Former Workers ......... cc cece cece eccccceees 10,742 22.6 
Children of Agricultural and Former Agricultural Workers .........0--0006 6,986 21.2 
Children of Salaried Employees, Small-Scals Businessmen, and from the 
Teitellipemtatn: o iess darns state vitae dee e heie bie weicre ob spine wise Ra weisle’s 14,986 255 
Chilcren of Industrislists and Merchants, Landowners, Rich Peasants, i 
and Other Capitalists ossis inaran cece cece teen e cence enn ai 232 0.7 


SOURCE: Nepsrabedscg, June 14, 1959, 


The above table is a good example of the Communists” ability to “adjust” 
figutes. Changes in class membership have been deliberately ignored. Hence, 
the statistics group together children of workers and of those persons whe were 
once perhaps workers, but today are ministers, generals, factory managers, and | 
so on. This is a favorite practice throughout the Eastern bloc. One Polish source 
divided applicants for admission to higher education establishments into three 
groups: 34.3% came from workers’ families, 28.3% from peasant, while 37.4% 
were listed as “others.”? Rumania has also introduced some important “class” regu- 
lations. A report of the Rumanian Party Central Committee gives a figure of 40% 
for “working class students” and 30%-35% for “peasant students.”® Hence, 
“proletarian background” plays a greater role in Rumania than in the other 
Eastern-bloc countries. f 

After the unrest of 1956 and the revival of the quartel between Moscow and 
Belgrade, the higher educational establishments became the centers of revisionism. 
Both economic and political considerations demanded a new educational policy. 
The Soviet reform of the educational system pointed the way for the satellites. 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR V. Elyutin wrote on the refcrm of 
the educational system: 





T Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1954, May 1959, p. 10. 
8 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, No. 2 (1959), p. 15. 
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Of most importance in these proposals [of Khrushchev] is the need for all 
students to participate in productive, socially useful work at the various stages 
during their studies at the higher educational establishments.® 


Not only students at higher educational establishments but also those of a 
much younger age will be involved. Elyutin put the matter as follows: 


It is desirable that the production work of students be organized so as to corre- 
spond to their future occupation. ... The first years of youth’s schooling, hand 
in hand with work at production,... reveal the most capable and industrious 
persons, who really like their future professions and are anxious to continue edu- 
cation in the specialty selected by them. 

Students of the humanities and. school children, who will never want to 
become technicians or engineers, are also compelled to work in the factories. 
The problem is not simply one of improving technical training, but rather of 
mobilizing unused manpower resources. Even before Khrushchev’s reform of the 
educational system, many of the satellites experimented with the introduction 
of “polytechnical” subjects into schools. Thus, Czechoslovakia introduced an 
obligatory course in factory training for every student. A student at the Prague 
Institute of Electrical Engineering, who had completed a course in practical work 
at the Tesla Electronic Equipment Plant, wrote in a tone of disappointment about 
his experiences in the Prague newspaper Mlada Fronta of June 7, 1957: 

We merely looked on the whole time. If a worker lent us his tools so that we 
could do a little work, the foreman immediately began to shout that we were holding 
up production and wasting material. The result was that I obtained as much pro- 
duction experience from my course in practical work as if I has looked on through 
the window of a moving express train. 


In June and July 1957, Rumania and Bulgaria set about introducing a poly- 
technical education. According to Radio Sofia of March 18, 1958, regulations for 
admission to the higher educational establishments give preference to those 
applicants with some experience in practical work; 20% of all new places ate 
reserved fot applicants who have worked for two years in industry or agriculture. 
In September 1958, East Germany embarked on a “second educational revolu- 
tion,” according to which every child, from its seventh year of school onward, 
is obliged to work once a week in “production.” School children must, from 
the age of twelve years onward, do an annual fourteen-day “practical tour” in 
industry or agriculture. ?° 

In September 1958, séveral days after the announcement of the reform of 
the Soviet educational system, Gomulka announced that it had useful features 
for Poland as well. The introduction of “polytechnical education” has, however, 
not been proceeding with any speed-in Poland. Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education O. Achmatowicz declared that in ‘1959 persons with one year’s 
experience in practical work would be the first to be admitted to the higher 
educational establishments. However, to date this year there has been no insistence 


® Pravda, September 17, 1958. 
10 Die Junge Stimme, Berlin, No. 9 (1958). 
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on some form of practical work. In the coming year would-be students of 
architecture and construction processes will have to possess some form of 
practical training. The Ministry of Higher Education is presently busy extending 
the regulations to other faculties.11 Hungary was slow to follow the general trend. 
The Hungarian Revolution began in 1956, mainly in student circles at first and 
then spread to industrial workers. It is understandable that the Hungarian Com- 
munists are not very enthusiastic about the idea of sending students en masse 
into the factories. On April 2, 1958, Kozneveles, the organ of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Culture, complained of the “cynicism” of Hungarian youth: 

Yeats ago we complained that our youth was cynical and had no respect for 
anything, least of all for the schools, But the younger generation has become cynical 
because we asserted that everything is bad in the West and that only our camp is 
capable of achieving successes; because we declared that the living standard is lower 
in the capitalistic countries than here. They finally discovered that this is not true 
and realized that they can no lorger believe what we, the teachers, said. By con- 
stantly hurting the patriotism anc national self-respect of our youth we have made 
them our enemies. 


This admission is intended to give Hungarian youth the impression thet the 
Kadar regime has realized its “mistakes” and would like to correct them. Mean- 
while, in 1958 attempts were made to exert pressure on parents. Some 228 parents 
were brought to trial for neglecting “the spiritual and physical development of 
the minors for whom they were responsible.”18 The Hungarian Communists 
make great play with the slogan of a “proletarian class policy” in education, 
yet in 1958 some 14% fewer workers’ children enrolled for the higher educational 
establishments than in previous years.4# One would expect that working class 
youth would seek the one way of advancement in a Communist state, the path 
of higher education. This is apparently not the case: 


604 of the working class students who matriculated at the Miskolc Technical 
College in 1952—53 as prospective engineers in the machine building industry did 
not finish their studies. 66% of the working class students who matriculated in the 
1953—54 school year in metallurgy and machine building did not finish.+4 


The only possible answer here is that many working class youths did not 
finish their studies because the only way of making a career is through the Party. 
Under these citcumstances the Kadar regime quite understandably could not 
tisk bringing together the two standard bearers of the 1956 Revolution again 
via polytechnical education. At first the press and Party waged a lengthy propa- 
ganda campaign in preparation for the introduction of “practical work.” Radio 
Budapest did not announce the decision to follow the Soviet example until Feb- 
ruary 10, 1959. According to the radio commentator the “overwhelming 
majority” of the parents had already “enthusiastically agreed” to it. On May 21, 
1959, Nepszabadsag reported that 500 primary and 68 secondary schools were 

11 Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1597, June 1959, pp. 12~13. 


12 Nepszabadsag, February 21, 1959. 
18 Ibid., February 15, 1959. 
14 Thid. 
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participating in the plan. From the fifth grade onwards, that is at the age of 
eleven years, children are to do productive work. It was also asserted that a 
further 500 primary schools and 40 secondary schools are to introduce “poly- 
technical education” during the next school year. Nonetheless, the same article 
admits that many ate against the school reform, believing that the emphasis on 
polytechnical subjects will lower the present general standard. 

The level of technical training throughout the Eastern bloc has been endangered 
from the very beginning because technicians and engineers are not judged 
exclusively on their knowledge of the subject. According to the Bratislava Pravda 
of May 19, 1958, the task’ of higher education under Communism is to train 
persons, who “are not only specialists, not only class conscious citizens, but class 
conscious, militant Communists, who on the completion of their studies take 
an active part in political life.” As a result of the introduction of “polytechnical 
education,” there is no longer a rush to enter the higher educational establish- 
ments. ‘There is not so much a shortage of engineers, as of skilled workmen 
needed for the ambitious industrial program. “Socialist competition” is also 
being used to improve the situation. “Voluntary” workers’ brigades, whose 
members are not only obliged to overfulfill norms and the planned figure, but 
also to engage in some form of self-training, are being formed everywhere. So 
far Communist press reports on the success of this operation have been rather 
reserved in tone. The “competition” reminds the workers of the dark days of 
the Stalin era. On the whole, rapid satellite successes in the training of new 
technical personnel cannot be expected. This is especially true of the growth 
in the number of highly qualified skilled workers, intended to serve the Party. 
It is, in fact, questionable whether, given the present situation, the satellites’ 
economic plans can be realized, ` Stefan C. Stolte 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Commitzse of the Conensunist Party of the Sovist Union 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 7 and 8, 1959 


In June, a Party Central Committee plenary session was held. Its aim was to 
mobilize the entire Soviet population, and primarily Party members, for the 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Although the Plan period has only just begun, 
the Soviet leaders are already talking as if the Plan has already been fulfilled. The 
lead article of issue No.7 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist, “For a 
Greater Utilization of Industrial Production Reserves” begins by commenting 
on the importance of the Plan: “The planned figures for the development of the 
Soviet economy in 1959—65, as ratified by the Twenty-first Party Congress, do 
not have any equals in scope throvghout the history of the Soviet planned 2con- 
omy.” The planned figures are then held up as something of which each Soviet 
citizen can be proud. The Soviet leaders had apparently taken every possible 
factor into account when compiling these figures. In the same self-confident tone, 
the magazine asserts that the Plan figures will play a major role in the task of 
overtaking the United States and making the Soviet Union the most powerful 
economic power in the world. 


However, it soon becomes clear that the planned tasks will not be so zasily 
fulfilled: “On the way to the complete mobilization of production reserves many 
serious difficulties will have to be overcome, and many new tasks solved.’* One 
rather optimistic statement made is that the USSR has a very great advantage in 
the solution of future tasks, that is, the “socialist attitude of the population tcward 
work” and the enthusiasm of the workers. Although the present article only 
discusses industry’s internal reserves, the problem is one of paramount importance, 
since the future development of Soviet industry is obviously dependert on 
these internal reserves. Kommunist formulates the steps to be taken in the mobili- 
zation of unused resources as “the maximum intensification of production 
processes along with a simultaneous improvement in working conditions and a 
tise in the quality of the product.” The shortcomings listed are extremely serious. 
One is the amount of ferrous metals lost: “It has been calculated that our machine- 
building plants annually lose as shavings 4,500,000 tons of metal. Overall loss2s... 
amount to 25 billion rubles. Sometimes 70%—80% of the metal is lost...” Poor 
use of equipment too means that plan fulfillment lags and deliveries are disrupted. 
The only solution that the magazine can suggest is to increase the “creative 
activity of the masses.” In other words, Party and trade union 1 Organs are tc step 
up their work among the workers. 

M. Petrosyan’s “Communism—The Embodiment of a Genuine Humarism” 
is dedicated to the person who is to fulfill the Plan, Man: “The peoples cf the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are, by their labor, converting the 
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lofty ideals about a life worthy of Man into reality. ” The concepts socialism and 
humanism are equated, and whoever does not meet this equation is fiercely 
attacked: 

The bourgeoisie and its ideologists, afraid of the attraction of Marxism and 
Communism, are doing everything possible to slander the conquests of socialism. 
Hypocritically accusing socialism of being inhuman, bourgeois ideologists endeavor 
to deflect the attention of the masses from the indisputable fact that capitalism is 
a society with the inhuman oppression of millions of workers, a society which, like 
a vampire, sucks out the life blood of the peoples enslaved by it. 

In his attack on non-Communist theoreticians, the writer accuses them of 
opposing the Marxist concept of humanism with idealistic, psychological, religious 
and other concepts, which reduce humanism to a spiritual problem. The Com- 
munists are, on the other hand, anxious to reduce humanism to physical labor. 
The article suggests that humanism ought to express itself mainly in the fulfillment 
of general-state tasks: “The Marxist concept of humanism has been brilliantly 
confirmed by the historical experience of the building of socialism in the USSR 
and the other countries of the’ socialist camp.” .Here, the author finds himself 
coming up against a very tricky problem, the use of compulsion in Soviet condi- 
tions. The ecxuse is made that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is . . . linked 
with the use of force, but .. . in the name of the most humane goal, the liberation 
of the workers.” Much space is taken up by supposed refutations of objections 
made by non-Communist writers which are allegedly based on “abstractions”: 

Thompson, Tailor, Lefèvre, the Yugoslav, United States, and other revisionists 
quote the socialist state, the Party, the interests of society, Marxism-Leninism, the 
recognition of the two camps, and so on as examples of these “abstractions.” In 
order to give some weight to these inventions, A. Lefèvre, distorting the essence 
of Marxism, declared the concept “alienation of personality” the central concept of 
philosophy, and then began to assert that this “alientation of peace exists 
under socialism. 

The concept “alienation of personality” is tai linked with the enslavement 
of Man in a capitalist society. Such are the methods applied by the Communists 
to preserve the purity of Marxist theory. The building of Communism is presented 
as a further development of socialist humanism and at the same time as a victory 
by humanism as a result of the “productive and political activity of the masses.” 
One cutious assertion, which is not really explained, is that in a capitalist society 
the mechanization and automation of production will turn into a force hostile to 
Man, while in the Soviet Union they will further the growth in humanism and 
development of creative forces, 

A. Zvorykin’s “Technical Progress in the Period of the All-Out Building of 
Communism” discusses the problem of modernizing equipment in Soviet industry 
to meet the demands of the new economic plan. Here, possibly the most important 
branch of industry, the machine-building, is discussed. In accordance with 
Khrushchey’s plan, this branch of industry must be re-equipped and modernized 
in the near future. Judging by the present article, the industry is in a very poor 
state at present, and some form of automation will have to be introduced. 
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The article “Communism and Culture” was written by S. Konenkov, a holder 
of a Lenin Prize. Its main idea is that cultural achievements are dependent on the 
fulfillment of the economic plan. Purely practical tasks are linked with the 
theoretical Utopian views of such forerunners of Communism as Thomas More, 
Campanella, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen. The latter apparently 
dreamt of a “rational social system,” which has now been achieved. There are, 
of course, still many faults in this system, but Communism is gradually removing 
them. 

A. Tursunbaev’s “The Victory in the USSR of the Leninist Teaching of the 
Transition of Backward Peoples to Socialism” was written for the benefit of those 
Afroasian countries which have gained their independence in recent years. 
Apparently a country may now avoid the capitalist stage of development on its 
way to socialism and Communism. The article’s meaning is clear: the former 
colonial peoples are being urged to industrialize and carry out collectivization. 

P. Doroshenko’s “Tasks of Paramount Importance in the Development of 
Agricultural Production” discusses grain which is still today, as it was forty years 
ago, one of the main problems. In spite of the various steps taken by the Party, 
the situation is still unsatisfactory. Party agendas still contain the problems of 
raising labor productivity on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, output of livestock 
produce, and cost price of produce. 

S. Aaronovich’s “Economic Tendencies in the British Empire and the 
Sterling Area” discusses British capitalism over the last hundred years. There are 
apparently two areas in the West, the Dollar and Sterling, while British imperialism 
is now threatened by such phenomena as West German militarism and competition 
between the capitalist states: 

The Sterling Area arose...as a result of Great Britain’s loss of its world 
monopoly; the immediate reason for the creation of this area is found in the world 
economic crises of 1929—33. Tke‘split of the capitalist world into currency blocs 
is a result of competition between the imperialist states. ` 
The “bankruptcy” of the polcy of the British ruling circles is presented in 

the darkest possible colors and an attempt is made to drive a wedge between Great 
Britain and the United States of America: 

It is of vital importance for Great Britain to set out on a new path. 

First, the Anglo-American alliance must be broken and the policy abandoned 
which has been imposed on Great Britain as a result of this alliance. i 
The advice goes even further: Great Britain is urged to extend the hand of 

friendship to the socialist world and to develop trade on the basis of the powerful 
production basis which it has at its disposal. 


* 


Issue No. 8 begins with the lead article “Raise the Level of Organizational 
Work,” which by its very title leaves no doubt whatsoever that such work is not - 
up to the required level. All Party members must help supervise work as a means 


r 
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of ensuring the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Once again the point is 
stressed that the successes of the Plan depend on Party work. 


A. Kostousov’s “Pressing Problems of the Development of Machine Building” 
begins by outlining the development of this branch of industry over the last forty 
years. Enormous capital investments have been made in the industry by the 
government, yet it is still not producing the required results. A new stage in its 
development is, in the writer’s opinion, beginning now, with the inauguration 
of the Seven-Year Plan. There will accordingly be a sharp rise in this branch of 
industry. Extremely important too is the need for the industry to develop at the 
same pace as other branches of industry. 

S. Tikhomirov’s “Chemistry in the Economy” treats a branch of industry 
which has been rather neglected to date. Only of late have the Soviet leaders begun 
to realize the importance of chemical industry products. The article is full of exam- 
ples intended to illustrate this importance. The Seven-Year Plan has earmarked 
enormous sums for investment in this branch of industry: “They will comprise 
100 billion to 105 billion rubles and will exceed by 400% the amount of capital 
expenditure made over the past seven years. In 1958, capital investments grew 
in comparison with 1957 by 39%, while in the first quarter of 1959 they comprised 
169% of the figure for the first quarter of 1958.” ‘There follows a list of sovnar- 
khozes which have not met their plan for the building of new chemical industry 
enterprises. Nonetheless, the writer insists that development will progress at a 
rapid rate. In his opinion, faults can be removed within an extremely short period 
and the plan fulfilled. 

A Prokopovich’s “The Modernization of Equipment is an Important Means 
of Technical Progress” discusses the new plans to modernize industry. One 
problem is that of the cadres needed to carry out this work. There is apparently 
a shortage of the necessary specialists to master new machinery and equipment. 


One of the methods systematically employed by the Soviet press when waging 
a campaign is to move from the all-union to oblast level. In the present case, 
Kharkov Oblast has been selected and an article written by First Secretary of the 
Kharkov Oblast Committee V. Titov. It is entitled “Some Results and Prospects.” 
Almost one half of the article is devoted to achievements and to the successful 
introduction of new machinery and technological processes. Once again the 
machine-building industry crops up. When discussing shortcomings, the article 
criticizes various plants and then blames the sovnarkhoz in question. The latter 
is the usual scapegoat in such cases. 

. The second part of this issue begins with an editorial “For a Profounder 
Study of the History of the Soviet Working Class.” This article is in all probability 
explained by the appearance of a new Party history. The working class is linked 
with the history of the Soviet Communist Party. Kommunist notes that “to date 
there has been a seridus lag in the study and analysis of the history of the working 
class,” and takes upon itself the task of outlining the new history. It begins with 
the pre-Revolutionary epoch, and then traces the various stages in the history. 
of the Soviet working class: the development of the Stakhanovite Movement, 
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the struggle of Soviet workers during World War II, the postwar construction, 
and finally the recent period. Not only “research institutions, . . . but also faculties 
in the higher educational establishments, museums,” and even the trade unions 
and Komsomol ought to study the working class. 


‘For the first time ever, the Party theoretical organ discusses television. in an 
article entitled ‘“Television—A Powerful Means of Communist Training.” 
Discussing television as an ideological weapon, the article comments on -ts use 
as a mass propaganda weapon: “Television is a powerful means of propagating 
political knowledge, the achievements of science and technology, advancec work 
methods...” Stress is laid on the fact that far more persons watch television 
than, say, go to see a motion picture; hence television is held up as a “mizror of 
life, the means of propagating waat is new and advanced.” 

G. Konyakhin’s “The Future is for Realistic Art” was written to mark the 
opening in Moscow of an exhibition of paintings from the socialist bloc. Very 
little is said about the works themselves, however, most of the article discusses 
the method used as the only correct and possible one, the method of socialist 


realism. 


A. Taw 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSE: . 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 14, 1958, 
178 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


This issue begins with a short tribute to 
Secretary of the Institute Learned Council Profes- 
sor M. A. Miller on the occasioń of his 75th 
birthday, 

Y. Glovinsky’s “The Problem of the Standard 
of Living in the USSR” begins with an analysis of 
Marx’ economic theories and their interpretation 
by Soviet economists. The author then goes on to 
discuss individual aspects of the Soviet economy, 
such as national income, wages, and the kol- 
khozniks’ income, The article ends with a short 
teview of the methods used by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in their presentation of statistics in order 
to conceal the actual state of affairs in the USSR 
from outside observers. 


S. Goldelman’s “The Fate of Jewry under 
Soviet Rule” outlines the Soviet authorities’ at- 
titude to the Jewish population of the USSR. 
Figures are quoted showing that the percentage 
of Jews occupying positions involving election in 
the Soviet government organs is extremely small. 
The article then describes the Birobidzhan, former 
Jewish, Autonomous Oblast, and ends with 
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examples of persecution of Jews by the Soviets 
during the Ezhov Purges and the Jewish doctors’ 
“plot” of 1953. 

N. Polonska-Vasylenko’s “Some Fextures of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church” discusses aspects 
of the canon law, moral teachings, history, and 
daily life of this branch of the Orthodox Church, 

The second part of this issue consists of the 
first part of Bohdan Fedenko’s monograph The 
Three-bsndredth Anniversary of the Treaty of Pereyaslas 
and Sovist Propaganda, 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No.7, =958, 164 
pp. (In English.) 

This issue begins with M. Lashauri’s “The 
Fifteen-Hundredth Anniversary of Tbilisi,” which 
gives the history of the foundation and cultural 
and economic life of the city, and a description 
of its various historic monuments. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s “‘Anti-Islamic Propaganda in 
Azerbaidzhan” analyzes in detail the psopaganda 
used in the campaign against Moslem [fe in this 
part of the USSR. G 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Aksel Bakounte as the 
Champion of the True Concept of the Popular 
Basis of Literature in Soviet Armenia’ discusses 


attempts by the Soviet authorities to tum art into 
an instrument of Party propaganda. It farther 
gives a biographical sketch of this prominent 
Armenian writer who strove to maintain the 
national character of Armenian literature, and as 
a result perished in the purges of 1936—38. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Position of the Azer- 
baidzhan Oil Industry in the Oil Output of 
the USSR” shows how, in spite of Soviet efforts 
to increase oil production in this republic, pro- 
duction has fallen far behind that of the newly 
developed areas in Central Asia, 

T. Tatlok’s “The Ubykhs” sketches the history 
of the subjugation of this North Caucasian tribe 
by the Tearist regime. ‘ 

R. Karcha’s “The Status of Popular Education 
in the Northern Caucasus” discusses the use of 
education as a means of Sovietization, Although 
progress has been made in the field of education, 
the system is aiming at destroying national 
character and at creating the so-called Soviet man. 

D. Souz’s “The Political Denationalization of 
the National Minorities” surveys the effects of 
forty years of Soviet rule in the Caucasus. 

This issue also contains a bibliography of 
literature on Abkhazia and the Abkhazian- 
Abazinians, book reviews, and a chronicle of 
events, 
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ARABIC REVIEW, No.2, 1959, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue begins with Mirza Bala’s “Soviet 
Nationality Policy.” The author describes in detail 
the various measures resorted to by the Commu- 
nists in order to Sovietize Azerbaidzhan, with 
special reference to the suppression of all pre- 
Revolutionary institutions, and the purge of 
prominent personalities in the political, military, 
social, and cultural fields, 

K. Alexandrov’s “Soviet Antireligious Prop- 


aganda” describes the methods used by the > 


Soviet authorities in order to propagate atheism, 
especially among the Moslem peoples of the USSR. 

G. A. von Stackelberg’s “The Sovietization of 
Turkestan” discusses the “divide and rule” tactics 
of the Soviets in this region, which was artificially 
divided into five different republics. The author 
then describes the resistance of the people of 
Turkestan to Communist tule. 

D. G. Dallin’s “The Main Lines of Soviet 
Postwar Foreign Policy” shows the extent to 
which this policy reflects Soviet attempts at ex- 
pansion and penetration throughout the world. 


Farag Goubran’s “What the Members of the 
Egyptian Cultural Mission Saw and Heard in the 
Soviet Union” shows, by means of quotations 
from the Egyptian press, the unfavorable im- 
pressions :gained by Arab intellectuals who have 
visited the USSR in recent years. 

N. Pharaon’s “The Collective Farming System 
in the Soviet Union” describes the ruthless meas- 
ures taken by the Soviet authorities in order to 
enforce collectivization and compares agriculture 
in the Soviet Union with that in non-Communist 
countries, The author shows that, although Soviet 
tule has led to some improvements in farming 
methods and an increase in agricultural output in 
comparison with Tsarist times, the people as a 
whole has obtained few benefits from these 
improvements, while the peasants are overworked 
and exploited by the state. 

N. Jiha’s “Impressions of East Berlin” describes 
a young Arab student’s disillusionment on his 
first contact with Communist practice, 
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THE EAST TURRIC REVIEW, No.2, 
1959, 120 pp. (in English.) 

The first article, N. Poppe’s “Ideological Work 

in Central Asia Since World War II,” discusses 
the aims of Soviet nationality policy in the 
economic, political, and cultural life of the peoples 
of Central Asia. Although great progress has been 
made in the fields of education, science, literature, 
and art, it has been achieved at the expense of 
local, national character. 
- V. Chabagi’s “Forty Years of Soviet Near 
Eastern Policy” discusses the Soviet use of 
economic aid and local Commmnist parties as a 
means of gaining a foothold in the Near and 
Middle East in order to bring the countries in 
these areas into the Soviet orbit. 

T. Davletshin’s “The Contemporaty Economy 
of Tatarstan” describes the industrialization and 
consequent urbanization of Tatarstan, and the 
collectivization of the country’s agriculture. 

A. Hakimoglu’s “The Oil Industry of Tatarstan 
and Bashkiristan” describes prospecting for oil 
in these regions, in particular in the postwar 
period. 

M. Tachmurat’s “Turkestan: The Soviet Cotton 
Plantation” shows one aspect of Soviet colonial 
policy. In pursuit of its economic plans, the Soviet 
government is turning Turkestan into a vast 
cotton-growing area and reducing production of 
foodstuffs. 
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A. Battal-Taymas’ “Sadri Maksudi Arsal” gives 
a biographical sketch of this prominent Tatar 
public figure, who died in Istanbul in ths summer 
of 1957. 

D. Arbakow’s “The Kalmyks” describes the 
measures taken to incorporate the Kalmyks into 
the Soviet system, the resistance of this nomadic 
people to collectivization, and the ruthless re- 
pressive measures taken against them. 

The issue also contains a bibliography cf Tatar 
studies, book reviews, and a chronicle of events. 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.6, 1958, 124 pp. 
(la German.) 

This issue begins with Hans Koch’s “From the 
Suez to Formosa,” in which the author shows 
that the international position of the Commnnist 
bloc has altered radically in recent years. Until 
about 1957, the Soviets ostensibly had to defend 
themselves from encirclement by the capitalist 
world, Today, according to Khrushchev, “one 
can no longer tell who is encircling whom.” 
Despite the ideological disagreements between the 
USSR and China, each plays a definite part in 
Communist foreign policy. Since the abortive 
Near East breakthrough attempted by the USSR 
on its own in 1958, the Kremlin has turned to an 
advance on two fronts. Ching’s active politicdl 
intervention in the East is seen in the Formosa 
conflict, and the USSR’s in the West in the Berlin 
crisis, both intended to force the non-Communist 
world onto its kness. 

W. Merzalow’s “The Position of the Peasantry 
in the USSR” analyzes the recent reforms under- 
taken by Khrushchev in this field. Under the 
slogan of a new stage in the transition to Com- 
munism, the Kremlin is presently taking various 
steps against the peasantry—the gradual trans- 
formation of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes, pay- 
ment in cash, and not in kind, the dissolution of 
the machine-tractor stations, the attack on the 
kolkhozniks’ private plots, and the attempt to 
obtain control of the kolkhoz “indivisible” funds. 
All in all, these measures are intended to tarn the 
peasant into a worker completely dependent on 
the state. i 

In his article “The Soviet Scholar,” J. Arm- 
strong discusses his impressions during trips to 
the USSR in 1956 and 1958, with particular 
reference to the Soviet intelligentsia. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the more liberal trends and 
freer atmosphere noticeable in 1956 had given 
way in 1958 to aloofness and even to a desire not 
to enter into associations with foreigners. 
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In “Red China on the Elbe,” A. Kashin makes 
the poiat that the roots cf political and ideological 
opposition in East Germany can be traced back 
to Chinese influences. He shows that certain basic 
characteristics of Maoism have been advocated 
by SED theoreticians as a counter to the inflexible 
Stalinism of Ulbricht and Grotewohl. 

In “Homo religiosus and Homo sovieticus,” 
A. V. Kultschytsky discusses the two basic human 
concepts, the introvert and extrovert. The author 
brings to light countless subtle characteristics, 
which he expresses in the symbolic compatison 
of the Commissar type and Yogi type. 

A. Gaev’s “Soviet Life in the Works of Mikhail 
Zoshchenko” is dedicated to the memory cf the 
great Russian humorist. Zoshchenko’s laughter, 
like that of other great humorists in world litera- 
ture, is mixed with tears. This study turns into 
an indictment of social conditions in the USSR. 

V. Verbin’s “Boris Pasternak and his ‘Doctor 
Zhivago’” attempts to give Pasternak’s work its 
rightful place in Soviet literature, and to show 
that the poet has always stood outside everyday 
events in the USSR. 

The reviews section contains N, Zubov’s 
review of Soviet art scholar V. N. Lazarev’s The 
Art of Novgorod, 

x 


VESTNIK, No. 28, 1958, 192 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue begins with a tribute to Professor 
M. A. Miller on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

The Articles Section begins with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “Revisionism and Dogmatiam in Con- 
temporary Communism,” in which the author 
discusses earlier forms of revisionism, the sources 
of present-day revisionism, the theory of the 
withering away of the state; and the forms the 
transition to socialism is to take. It ends with an 
examination of the theory of world-wide Com- 
munist domination. 

K. Aleksandrov’s “An Attempt at Analyzing 
Sino-Soviet Relations” discusses the problems 
involved in relations between the two countries 
down to 1958, 

Yu. Taskin’s “The Division of the USSR into 
Economic-Regions” examines the organization of 
the 105 economic councils in the USSR as a 
weapon in the Party’s economic policy. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Development of the 
Chemical Irdustry and Output of Synthetic 
Materials” shows the attempts being made by 
the Soviets to step up output of synthetic resins 
and rubber. 


Yu. Mironenko’s “Soviet Criminal i 
Before and After World War II” deals in con- 
siderable detail with the most important criminal 
legislative acts in the Soviet Union over the past 
twenty years. 

A. Gaev’s “Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago” dis- 
cussed the furore aroused by the poet’s novel and 
its importance in Soviet literature. 

The Notes Section contains A. Polezhaev’s 
“The Soviet Pavilion at the World Fair” and M. 
Millers “A. A. Miller (1875—1935),” which is 
devoted to the work of the Soviet archaeologist. 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section con- 
tains G. Struve’s “Soviet Literary Studies in 
1957”; V. Aleksandrova’s “Literature and Party 
Authority in the Soviet Union.” It also contains 
reviews of Milovan Djilas’ The New Class, by I. 
Gapanovich; ,the 1957 issues of the magazine 
Lhelexnodoroxhay transport, by S. Kirsanov; Ocherki 
po istorii filosofskoi i obshchestvenno-politicheskol 
mysli narodov SSSR. (Outline History of the Philo- 
sophical and Sdcial-Political Thought of the 
Peoples of the USSR), vol. I, 1955, by V. Zen- 
kovsky; N. Struve’s “The Church in Soviet 
Russia” in Vestnik RSKLD, Paris—New York, 
No. 45, 1957, by A. Kishkovsky. 

A bibliography of recent literature on the USSR 
and Communism and a Chronicle of Events are 
appended. 


+ 


DERGI, No. 15, 1959, 112 pp. (Ia Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: Mirza 
Bala’s “Soviet Society Today’; V. Mertsalov’s 
“The Position of the Peasantry in the USSR”; S. 
Tekiner’s “The Law on the Reform of the Soviet 
Educational System”; V. Musabay’s “The Soviet- 
ization and Russification of the Language of the 
Idel-Urals”; R.Karcha’s “Education in the 
Northern Caucasus”; A. Lebed’s “The Develop- 
ment of the Railroad Network in the Soviet East”; 
L, Predtechevsky’s “Soviet Espionage in the 
Black Sea.” 

A reviews section and chronicle of recent 
events in the USSR are appended. 


* 


TENTH CONFERENCE of the Institsde for 
ths Study of ike USSR: “Soviet Society Today,” 
Munich, 1958, 196 pp. (in’"Russian), Munich, 1959, 
146 pp. (In English.) 

This is a complete record of the Tenth Institute 
Conference held in Munich on July 25 and 26, 
1958. For a summary see Balletin, No. 8, 1958. 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS (1951— 
1958), Munich, 1959, 64 pp. (In English.) 

This revised edition is divided into two parts: 
(1) Complete list of Institute publications; (2) 
Breakdown of contents by subject. 

* 


A. GAEV, Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 46, 1959, 20 pp. 
(In English.) 

The present work outlines Pasternak’s literary 
career, with particular reference to his novel 
Dr. Zhivago, and the attitude of Soviet critics 
towards the poct’s works. It then traces the events 
leading to the award of the Nobel Prize, and the 
Party’s campaign against the poet which cul- 
minated in his rejection of the award. 


+ 


THE SOVIET TWENTY-FIRST PARTY 
CONGRESS, Series I (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 72, 1959, 88 pp. (In English and Russian.) 

This symposium contains the following short 
articles; The Twenty-First Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party; Concessions to the Workers at 
their Own Expense; A New Way of Exploiting 
the Workers of the USSR; Prelude to the Twenty- 
First Party Congress; Party Solidarity and the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; Changes in the 
Policy of Improving the Welfare of the Soviet 
Population; Specialization in Economic Planning: 
A Weapon in the Struggle Against Local and 
National Aspirations; Further Exploitation of the 
Peasantry; The Political Significance and the 
Immediate Goals of the New Soviet Seven-Year 
Plan; Soviet Labor Forces and the Seven-Year 
Plan; The Twenty-First Party Congress in the 
Soviet Union and the Political Structure of the 
Communist Dictatorship; Khrushchev as a Lead- 
ing Theoretician; Sino-Soviet Relations and the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; Domestic Com- 
merce in the Soviet Union as Reflected in the 
Twenty-First Party Congress; The Problem of 
Building Communism in Khrashchev’s Report; 
Are There Political Prisoners in the USSR?; The 
‘Twenty-First Party Congress and the Nationalities 
Problem; Soviet Wages and the Seven-Year Plan 
as Presented at the Twenty-First Party Congress. 

The symposium also contains three appendices: 
The Composition of the Twenty-First Congress of 
the CPSU; Delegates Taking Part in the Discus- 
sion on Khrushchev’s Report; Non-Soviet Com- 
munist Parties Represented at the Twenty-First 
Party Congress. 
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BERLIN, Series I (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 74, 1959, 102 pp. (In English and Russian.) 


This symposium, published to mark the present 
Soviet offensive against West Berlin, contains the 
following articles: The Status of Berlin; An 
Evaluation of the Berlin Offensive of the CC 
CPSU; Berlin and the Domestic Policy of the CC 
CPSU; Soviet Tactics and the Berlin Question; 
Aims and Essence of the Berlin Policy of the CC 
CPSU; Berlin in the Foreign Policy of the CC 
CPSU; The Challenge of the CC CPSU in Berlin; 
The Position of the German Democratic Re- 
public, Poland, and Czechoslovakia in the Berlin 
Question; Economic Factors in the Policy of the 
CC CPSU Toward Berlin and Germany; Berlin in 
Soviet Literature; and a Chronology of the most 
important events in Soviet policy in Berlin and 
Germany, 1944—59. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 15, 1959, 
206 pp. (Ia Ukrainian.) 


This issue begins with a short tribute by 
I. Bakalo on the occasion of the eightieth birthday 
of Professor B. N. Martos. 


D. Solovey’s “Famine as Part of the System of 
Colonial Dictatorship of the Party Central Com- 
mittee?” was written to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the 1932—33 famine in the Ukraine. 
The article gives information on the famine of 
1921—22 and the artificial famine of 1932—33, and 
discusses the reasons for the latter. 

S. U. Protsyuk’s “A Criticism of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Thought in the Period 1954—56” analyses 
Soviet economic literature, with special reference 
to A. L Notkin’s The Material and Prodsction Basis 
of Socialism and L. L Lyashchenko’s A History of 
the Soviet Economy, volumes 1—3. The author 
comments.on Notkin’s free use of statistical data 
and on the failure of these Soviet authors to 
analysis properly tne USSR’s economic situation 
in the years 1939—40. 

N. Teodorovich’s “The Position of the Ortho- 
dox Church in the Ukraine in 1917” contains much 
biographical data taken from official sources on 
the number of religious institutions and mon- 
asteries in the Ukraine, a list of Ukrzinian-born 
bishops, and so on. 

The second half of this issue contains the final 
part of B. Fedenko’s The Throe-bundredth Anm- 
sersary of the Treaty of Pereyaslas and Soviet Propa- 
ganda, the first part of which was published in the 
previous issue of the review. 
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M. N. ZALEVSKY, The Plan for the Deselop- 
meni of the Sovist Chemical Industry and the Prospects 
for its Realization, Series IL (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 75, 1959, 54 pp. (In Russian.) 


The present work discusses in considerable 
detail the state of the chemical industry in tke 
USSR. The author begins with the situation at tke 
May 1958 Party Central Committee plenary 
session, which discussed the plan for the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry. He then quotes 
data on the state of the chemical industry as a 
whole, and the individual branches, and examines 
the reasons compelling the Party leaders to tutn 
their attention to this industry. The work ends 
with a discussion of the tasks set the chemical 
industry and an analysis of the problems facing . 
it at the present stage in its development. 


* 


A.D, BILIMOVICH, The Era of the Fiss- 
Year Plans in the Soviet Economy: Part I, Series IL 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 71, 1959, 184 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This work gives a historical analysis of the 
origins of the Soviet five-year plans, evaluates the 
reliability of Soviet statistics, and analyzes the 
five consecutive five-year plans down to 195. 
A. special section is devoted to the first two years 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The work contains 
much statistical data and many tables on Soviet 
economic development. 


* 


D. F.SOLOVEY, The Ukraine in the Soret 
Colonial Network, Series I (Printed Editiona), 
No. 54, 1959, 208 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


This work consists of two parts. The first 
contains a review of the first years of the Revoln- 
tion in the USSR. The concept “colony,” as the 
Soviets understand the term, colonialism in the 
Russian Empire, the Soviet Union’s pose as tae 
rescuer from colonialism, and the contradictions 
between the actual course of events and the vatioas 
Soviet declarations and propaganda statements ere 
analyzed. 

The second part examines the political aad 
economic aspects of the Party Central Committes’s 
colonial policy and thé position of the national 
republics, with special recerence to the Ukraine. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that Ukrainian 
independence, as contained in the constitutions of 
the USSR and Ukrainian SSR, is a fiction. 


B. MARTSCHENKO, Basic Features of the 
Post-Stalin Economy, Series I (Printed Editions), 
No. 45, 1959, 96 pp. (in Russian.) 

‘The present work discusses problems of the 
Soviet economy from 1953 down to the present. 
The period 12 question is regarded by the author 
as extremely important in the Soviet struggle for 
world supremacy. The first chapters discuss such 
questions as the elimination of technical back- 
wardness in the USSR and the rise in consumption. 
The author then examines the kolkhoz economy, 
the new agricultural policy and its results, 

The work ends with an analysis of the USSR’s 
foreign economic relations, in particular the 
nature of this trade, the aid given underdeveloped 
countries, and the principle aim of Soviet economic 
policy, economic supremacy over the West. 


* 


A. A, BOGOLEPOV, The Church Under Com- 
munisi Domination, Series I (Printed Editions), 
No. 42, 1958, 204 pp. (In Russian.) 


This work is a study of the position of the 
Christian churches in the Communist states and 
their relations with the Communist governments 
in these states. The author begins with a general 
review of the present persecution of the Church, 
and then goes on to describe the position of the 
Christian churches in the Communist world. The 
chapter on the Russian Orthodox Church discusses 
legislation directed against the church, the 
administrative measures taken by the government, 
the Church’s attitude to the Communist authorities 
during the persecution, data on the Moscow 
Church Council of 1945, on the Patriarchate, the 
Church’s activities and its administration since 
World War IL. , 

The author then describes general policy toward 
the Church in the people’s democracies, before 
going on to deal with the individual countries. 
Many details are given on the situation in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
down to 1957. In individual cases, such as Poland, 
the work discusses the events which took place 
at the end of July 1958. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 29, 1969, 160 pp. (In Russian.) 

This issue begins with an obituary of Mirza 

_ Bala Kultuk, the former deputy chairman of the 

. Institute Learned Council, who died in Istanbul 
on March 8, 1959. 


The Articles Section begins with A. Avtor- 
khanov’s “The Political Results of the Twenty-First 
Party Congress and the Prospects for Khrushchev’s 
Leadership,” In which the author discusses the 
significance of the Congress protocol, the activ- 
ities of the anti-Party group, and the purge of 
the Party, military, and soviet apparatuses. The 
second half of the article discusses Khrushchev 
in his role as Party leader and interpreter of 
Marxism-Leninism, and Communist theory and 
practice, with particular reference to the flexibility 
of Khrushchev’s doctrines and to Soviet foreign 
policy. 

N. Galay’s “The Soviet Army and Changes in 
the Political Leadership of the USSR During the 
Post-Stalin Period” begins with a description of 
the political situation inside the USSR in 1953, 
aod discusses in detail the role of the Soviet Army 
at that time. The author then outlines the role 
of the Soviet Army in the post-Stalin period, as 
seen in the overthrow of Beria, removal of 
Malenkov, denunciation of Stalin, and removal 
of the group of Stalinists from the leading Party 
organs. The article ends with the removal of 
Marshal Zhukov and the subordination of the 
Anny to the Party. 

S. Yowey’s “The People’s Communes in China” 
discusses various aspects of the communes, in 
particular the practical, ideological, and psycholog- 
ical foundations of the new Chinese experiment. 

S. Kabysh’s “The Soviet Grain Economy” 
discusses, on the basis of recent Soviet material, 
the Soviet leaders attempts to increase the coun- 
try’s grain output. 

G. Gagarian’s “State Crop Experiments and the 
Allocation of Crops to Various Regions of the 
USSR” reviews the system of crop allocation, the 
figures for the numbers of high-quality seeds used 
in the sowing campaign, and the work of the 
state seed-selecting network. 

A. Gaev’s “M. Zoshchenko’s Literary Heritage” 
contains much biographical and bibliographical 
data on the Soviet writer and discusses the attitude 
of Soviet critics to him. ` 

The Notes Section contains A. Paramonov’s 
“The Obtaining of Pitch in the USSR.” 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section contains 
N. Kulikovich’s “Questions of Soviet Aesthetics 
(1956—1958)” and M. Gimbutas’ “Soviet Litera- 
ture Published in 1957 on the Archeology of the 
European SSR.” 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of Tien- 
fong Cheng’s 4 History of Sino-Russlan Relations, 
by I. Gapanovich; Klaus Mehnert’s Asien, Moskau 
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sud wir, by À. Kashin; Thomas More’s Utopia, 
by I. Puzyna; K. Paustovsky’s Jzbrannos (Selected 
Works) and Sobranie sochinenti : Tom I (Complete 
Works: Volume I}, by B. Shirysev; N. Gorcha- 
kov’s Istoriya sovetskogo teatra (The Theater in 
Soviet Russia), by V. Hlybinny; Zhurnal Moskovskot 
Patriarkbii, Nos. 1-12 (1957), by Father Georgii. 

A section on recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism is appended. 

* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 8, 1959, 
182 pp. (In Belorussian.) j 

This isme begins with A. Adamovic’s “UZ- 
VYSSA~—The Belorussian Literary Club,” which 
is devoted to the thirtieth anniversary of the 
foundation of this club which has had such a 
great influence on Belorussian literature. 

P. Urban’s “The Return to Earlier Dogmas in 
the Soviet Historical Sciences” shows how, 
after a period of relaxation, the Soviets are once 
again reintroducing earlier dogmas in a number 
af problems connected with the historical sciences. 

M. Volacic’s “The Essence of Lenin’s Nation- 
ality Policy as Revealed in the Creation of the 
USSR” examines the approach of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin to the nationality problem. 

S. Kabys’ “Forty Years of the Sovkhozes in 
the USSR” quotes much statistical data on the 
sovkhozes, including sown area, the number of 
tractors, combines, automobiles, and so on, and 
then deals with the individual republics in detail. 

V. Holubnychy’s “Some Conclusions in the 
Evaluation of Demographic Data in Soviet 
Statistics” discusses Soviet efforts to “adjust” 
statistics. It then examines the catastropbic drop 
in the Belorussian population during World 
War TI, the republic’s urban and rural population, 
and its national composition. The article contains 
numerous diagrams and tables. 


* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 9, 1959, 
178 pp. (In Belorussian.) 

This issue begins with P. Urban’s ‘The Problem 
of National Cooperation in the USSR Taking 
Belorussian by Way of Example.” It quotes many 
examples taken from Belorussian literature and 
periodicals. 

A. Adamovic’s “The Fortieth Anniversary of 
the Anti-Bolshevik Janka Kupala” discusses the 
poet’s early work. 
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A, Bierazniak’s “The Past Literary Year in 
Belorussia” analyzes Belorussian literatare for 
1957. i 

J. Baritz’s “The Importance of Belorassia in 
the Kremlin’s Military and Strategic Plans” 
contains much data on Belorussian induetry and 
the economy. 

S. Kabys’ “The Organization of the Sovnar- 
khozes and Industry of the Belorussiaa SSR” 
discusses the fuel, machine-building, metal- 
working, building materials, timber, light, and 
food industries, 

‘The issue ends with a review of issues Nos. 6-12 
(1957) of Kamsmist Bielarusi. 


BIELARUSKI ZBCRNIK, No. 10, 
206 pp. (in Belorussian.) 


This issue is dedicated to the fortieth ann_versary 
of the proclamation of ths Belorussian SSR in 
January 1919, f 

P. Urban’s “The Belorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic” is a short historical review cf Com- 
munist rule in Belorussia from 1919 dowa to the 
present. 

J. Zaprudnik’s “Notes cn the History of the 
Belorussian Communis: Party” ontlices the 
various periods in the history of the Belorussian 
Communist Party. 

H. Niamiha’s “Forty Years of Education, 
Culture, and Science in the Belorussian SSR” 
discusses primary, secondary, and higher edacation, 
the work of the various cultural institutions, and 
the activities of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR. ` 

A. Adamovic’s “Forty Years of Belorngsian 
Literature in the Belorussian SSR” reviews 
Belorussian literature from 1919 down to the 
present, 

S. Stankievic’s “Revisiozistic Currents in Belo- 
russian Literature on the Eve of the ortieth 
Anniversary of the USSR” examines, on the basis 
of examples taken from p-esent-day Belorussian 
literature, tevisionistic tendencies in Belorussian 
literature, 

G. Vvedensky’s “Forty Years of Belorussian 
Industry” reviews the history and devesopment 
of industry in the republic, quoting by way of 
illustration much statistical data, 

The issue ends with S. Kabys’ “Forty Years of 
Belorussian Agriculture.” 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy 


z 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 24—25, 1959, on the theme “Basic Problems of Foreign Policy.” 
It was attended by more than 150 delegates from the non-Communist world. 
Six reports were read: “Factors Determining Soviet Foreign Policy,” by A. A. 
Avtorkhanov; “Basic Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy: Methods and Means,” 
by R. Wraga;-“The Influence of Military Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
by N. Galay; “The Importance of Economics in Soviet Foreign Policy,” by Y. 
Glovinsky; “The Relationship Between the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Soviet Communist Party and its Implications for Soviet Foreign Policy,” by 
R. N. Redlich; and “Problems of Soviet Policy in the East,” by Mme Carrère 
d’Encausse. * 


` A. A. Avtorkhanov began his report with an analysis of the factors governing 
Soviet foreign policy, which he divided into two categories, substantive and 
vatiable factors. He criticized the view of many Western statesmen that Soviet 
imperialism and foreign policy are merely a continuation of the imperialistic 
policy of ‘T’sarist Russia. On the other hand, he also criticized those views which 
deny that there is any link between past and present Russian imperialism. The 
speaker advanced the view that the Communists have always regarded the USSR 
merely as a base for the realization of their ultimate political goal, the Communi- 
zation of the world. As a result, the politico-ideological factor is of paramount 
importance, while national-state interests take second place and are merely 
weapons exploited by the Party in the pursuit of its ideological goals. Having 
analyzed Lenin’s tactics during the discussions over the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
and the introduction of the New Economic Policy, the speaker drew the conclusion 
that Soviet foreign policy is not a national-state policy, but rather the policy of 
the Soviet ruling class. 


Under Stalin, Soviet foreign policy was intended to further industrialization 
and collectivization. Insofar as the USSR, in accordance with Stalin’s calculations, 
was to become the starting point for world-wide revolution, Stalin’s ideological 
concept was Communist and patriotic in character. This tendency was extremely 
marked during World War Il. Turning to the variable factors, the speaker 
distinguished and discussed such concepts as the so-called “struggle for peace,” 
“coexistence,” “noninterference in internal affairs,” respect for another country’s 
“sovereignty,” the recognition of the “right of peoples to self-determination,” 
and so on. Coexistence was seen as an attempt to spread ideas of peace in the 
Communist interpretation of the term. A. A. Avtorkhanov discussed in detail 
the new stages in Soviet foreign policy: economic expansion, ideological aggres- 





* See pp. 3—19 for a shortened version of R, Wraga’s report. N. Galay’s report will appear in the 
September issue of the Bulletin, 
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sion, and the policy of diplomatic blackmail. The question of the fulfillment of 
the Seven-Year Plan and the penetration of Communism into the economic rear 
of the non-Communist world was also raised. 


* 


Y. Glovinsky examined in his report the interaction of political and eccnomic 
factors and their influence on Soviet foreign policy. Much attention was paid to 
problems of Soviet foreign trade, beginning with the Civil War, when freign 
trade turnover dropped catastropiically, then going on to the period of the New 
Economic Policy, the five-year plans, and World War I, when trade agreements 
concluded by the Soviet government were purely political in characte. The 
second part of the report was devoted to the postwar period and containec much 
statistical data on the increase in Soviet foreign trade with both the social:st and 
capitalist countries. The year 1948 was seen as the turning point; the introduction 
of the Marshall Plan helped draw a line between the satellites and the West. The 
speaker then went on to discuss relations between the USSR and China, the USSR 
and Yugoslavia, and Soviet trade relations with the underdeveloped countries 
and the West. 


* 


R. Redlich discussed Sino—Soviet relations, pointing out that the Chinese 
Communist Party has its own policy, which does not always coincide wizh that 
of the USSR, and that the latter is often compelled to take this policy into consid- 
eration. The report then outlined the history of the Chinese Communis: Party 
from 1927 onward, after the split with the Kuomintang, with particular recerence 
to Stalin’s tactics toward the Chinese Communists. At present Soviet policy is 
aimed at compelling the Chinese to “keep in step” with the USSR. The Soviet 
Union is still regarded as the “elder brother,” a fact confirmed by Mao Tee-tung 
at the November 1957 conference in Moscow, nonetheless there are important 
points of divergence. Sino—Soviet friendship mainly takes the form of attempts 
by~both sides to gloss over possible conflicts. The Chinese Party lead=rs are 
anxious to play the part of the junior partner, since they believe that if Soviet 
relations with the Western stazes are strained, they will be able to play a more 
important role inside the socialist bloc. Unfortunately for Peiping, the Tibetan 
uprising has now undermined Chinese prestige both in the Communist camp and 
in the non-Communist world. ` 

* 

Mme H. Carrère d’Encausse analyzed relations between Communism and 
nationalism in the colonial countries and the struggle of these two forres for 
power. The Soviets came up against considerable difficulties when work-ng out 
their foreign political line for the colonial countries. The Middle East, for example, 
has practically no proletariat. Here the national bourgeoisie is in power. Hence, 
the idea of a proletarian revolution has been abandoned. Local Communist 
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parties and those groups affiliated to them accordingly set about exploiting 
national feelings and attracted the opposition groups by their national slogans. 
The masses were in turn roused and began to take an interest in politics. Present 
Soviet policy in the East is nothing more or less than an attempt to exploit such 
national feelings. 

The speaker stressed that in the Hast nationalism is more dynamic than 
Communism and that the USSR is meeting with great difficulties in its efforts 
to gain an ideological foothold in the Middle East. Communism has, in the 
speaker’s opinion, far greater prospects of success in the non-Arabic areas of 
Africa which are marked by a lack of national and cultural traditions. Nationalism 
is in great need of economic successes in these regions if it is to combat 
Communism. 
' * 


Each żteport was followed by a discussion, during which individual points 
were supplemented or criticized. E. E. Kovalenko 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS | 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


r 


July 1959 - 


1 Report published of opening of Soviet 
exhibition in New York. 

Report published “Onftke Reduction’ in 
State Retail Prices for Some Types of Consumer 
Goods.” , 

Report published of arrival in Moscow 
Bulgarian delegation, headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministere Georgi 
Traikov. : 

Report published of . meeting between 
leading members of the Soviet government 
and Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopie. 

Appeal of Party Central Committee plenary 
session to all Soviet workers to increase ldbor 
productivity published. 


2 Khrushchev’s epeeck at Party Central Com- 
mittee plenary session of June 29, “For a 
Further Increase in the Country’s Productive 
Forces, for Technical Progress in all Branches 
of the Economy,” published. 

Eleventh conference on formations 3f a high 
molecular weight begins in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives the Ethiopian foreign 

North Korean President Ho Chi Minb 
arrives in Moscow, 


Gromyko receives the Pakistan Ambassador. 

Soviet Ambassador to India I. A. Benediktov 
presents his credentials to P-esident Rajendra 
Prasad. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee of 
July 1, 1959, “On the Socialist Obligations of 
Workers in the Main Administration for 
Automobile Transportation of the Moscow 
City Executive Committee for a Considerable 
Increase in Efficiency in the Use of Trucks, an 
Increase in the Amount of Freight Carried, and 
the Preschedule Fulfillment of the Tasks of the 
Seven-Year Plan,” published. 

Ho Chi Minh visits Khrushchev. 

Swedish Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


4 Decree of the Central Committee and Council 


of Ministers of the USSR “On Measures to 

Engure the Complex Mechanization of Work 

in the Cultivation of Cotton” publisked. 
North Korean delegation arrives in Moscow. 
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Greetings of zhe Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Council of Ministers, and Party Central 
Committee to the Supreme Soviet and Council 
of Ministers of the Buryat ASSR and Buryat 
Oblast Party Committee on the 300th anni- 
versary of the union of Buryatia and Russia 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Buryat ASSR published, 

Khrushchev receives participants in the 
eighteenth session of the Committee for Haus- 
ing of the UN Economic Commission far 
Burope. 

Report published of visit by Party and govern- 
ment delegation to Poland. 

New agreement on cooperation between the 
universities of Moscow and Warsaw publisked. 


6 International conference on cosmic rays begins 


in Moscow. 


Chinese delegation arrives in Moscow en rcute 
for Iraq. 

North Viet Nam delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow en route for Iraq. 

Mongolian delegation arrives in Moscow en 
route for Iraq. 

TASS report published on the launching of 
a one-stage -ocxet with two dogs and a rabbit 
on board. 

Khrushchev receives group of US governors. 


8 Report published by the Central Statistical 


Administration “On the Growth in State 
Purchases of Livestock Products in the First 
Six Months of 1959,” 

The Indian Minister of Education and 
Scientific Researck arrives in Moscow. 

Liberian Deputy Minister of Agricul<ure 
and Trade R. Morris arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Polish agricultural 
delegation. 


9 Report published of nonstop flight of 17,150 


kilometers, lasting 21 hours and 15 minttes, 
by Soviet airplane. 

Gromyko receives the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador. 


10 


11 


Party delegation headed by Head of the 
Department for Party Organs of the Union 
Republics V, E. Semichastny leaves Moscow 
for Hungary. 


Voroshilov’s telegram to King Paul of Greece 
in connection with the trial of M. Glezos 
published, 

‘Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
leading members of the Soviet government 
and Emperor Haile Selassie I. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On Benefits for Students of Evening 
and Correspondence Higher Educational Estab- 
lighments and Pupils of Evening and Corre- 
spondence Secondary Specialist Schools” 
published. 

Report published of session of the Economic 
Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Gromyko receives First Deputy Chairman 
of the Bulgarian Council of Ministers R. 
Damyanov. 

Soviet-Ethiopian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet government holds reception for 
Emperor Haile Selassie L 


12 The Patriarch holds reception for Emperor 
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Haile Selassie I in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsov 
arrives in Bagdad. 

TASS comment on US State Department 
statement on Soviet—US trade published. 

Plenary session of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee held in Baku, 

Khrushchev has talk with Emperor Haile 
Selassie I. : 

Joint Soviet-Ethiopian communiqué on the 
visit of Emperor Haile Selassie I to the USSR 
published. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I leaves Moscow 
for Prague. 


14 Gromyko’s statement at the Geneva conference 


published. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration on the results of the fulfillment of the 
state economic plan for the first six months 
of 1959 published. 

Report published of the convocation in 
November and December 1959 of a Central 
Committee plenary session. 

Cypriot delegation headed by’ the Mayor 
of Nicosia arrives in Moscow. 


15 


‘16 


17 


18 


20 


21 


Tass report published of record height 
reached by new Soviet rocket. 

Soviet telegram of greetings to Iraqi Prime 
Minister Kassem on the first anniversary of 
the Iraqi Revolution published. 

Greek writer K., Varnalis arrives in Moscow. 

Party and government delegation headed 
by Khrushchev arrives in Warsaw. 


Report published of Soviet research of outer 
space, 

Plenary session of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Belorussian Party ° 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 

Ninth international conference on prob- 
lems of physics begins in Kiev. 


Mikoyan receives group of US governors. 
Graduation from the Central Committee 
Higher Party School takes place. 
Plenary session of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 


Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast Com- 
mittee held. d 

Khrushchev’s speech at Polish—Soviet 
Friendship Meeting in Katowice published 

TASS report published of flight by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Y. P. Smirnov to a height of 
20,300 meters and by Major V. S. Ilyushin to 
28,760 meters. : 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
delegation of the Chinese Ministry of Commu- 
nications. 


Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Szczecin 
published. 

Order of Lenin presented to the Armenian 
SSR. 

Chairman of the Soviet of the Union P., P. 
Lobanov and Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities Y. V. Peive receive delegation 
of the Federation of Russian Canadians, 


Decree of the Central Committee “On the 
Note of the Kherson and Nikolaev Oblast 
Committees of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party and of the Kherson Economic Region 
on Accelerating the Rate of Construction of 
the Most Important Enterprises of the Kherson 
Economic Region” published. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 
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Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting at a 
production cooperative in the Pozran region 
published. 

Group of Finnish deputies arrives in Moscow. 


22 Report publiahed of talks between delegations 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
US National Academy of Sciences on exchange 
of personnel. 

Soviet government memoranda to the 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish 
governments cariceling Khrushchev’s visit 
to these countries published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at session o? Polish 
Party and government in Warsaw pvblished. 

Indonesian trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


23 Soviet telegram of greetings to Nasser on the 
United Arab Republic national holiday 
published. 

Joint Polish-Soviet statement on visit of 
Soviet Party and government delegation to 
Poland published. 

US Vice-President Richard Nixon arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Warsaw. 

Gromyko’s speech at Geneva on joint 
East-West German talks published. 


24 Khrushchev’s speech at the Moscow Sports 
Palace published. , 

Chairman of the British Executive Com- 
mittee for Nuclear Disarmament L. Collins 
arrives in Moscow. 

US exhibition opens in Moscow. 

Soviet leaders visit US exhibition in Moscow. 

Khrushchev gives luncheon for Nixon. 


25 Voroshilov receives the Moroccan Ambassador. 
Hungarian economic delegation headed 
by First Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Antal Apro arrives in Mos- 
cow. 
Khrashchey receives Cypriot delegation. 


26 Mavy Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Ninth international conference on! prob- 
lems of physics ends in Kiev. 

27 Report published of plenary session of the 
Tadzhik Party Central Committee. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Hungary. 

Mikoyan 
Celegation. 

28 Report published of Soviet~Indonesian trede 
talks in Moscow. 

Supplementary protocols of Soviet—In- 
donesian ecanomic and technical cooperation 
signed in Djakarta. 

The Indian M:nister of Education and Scient- 
ific Research leaves Tashkent for home. 

Khrushchev arrives in Dnepropetrovsk. 

Mikoyan receives he Deputy Chairman of 
the North Korean Council of Ministers. 

29 Gromyko hes talk in Geneva with US Secre- 
tary of State C., Herter. 


30 Secretary General of French Communist Party 
Maurice Thorez arrives in Moscow. 
Voroshilov receives the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Dnerro- 
petrovsk published. 


receives Hungarian economic 





Changes and Appointments 


24 A. L. Orlov appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


28 Report published of formation of the State 
Committee for Professional Technical Training. 
G. I. Zelenko appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Professional Technical 
Training. 

30 Report published of formation of the Union- 
Republic Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialist Education of the RSFSR. 

V. N. Stoletov appointed Minister of Higher 
and Secondary Specialist Education of the 
RSFSR. 


ERRATUM i 


In the June 1959 issue of the Bulletix, in the article “Problems With the Satellite Armed Forces” 
by S. Yowev, the Bulgarian Politburo Member referred to on pages 24 and 25 should be Gueorgui 


Chankov and not Georgi Teankov. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. - 
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ARTICLES 


The Influence of Military Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


Any attsmpt to prove that military factors influence Soviet foreign policy 
would appear to a certain degree to be stressing the obvious. In the forty years 
of its existence: the Soviet Union has waged numerous wars and employed on 
numerous occasions its armed forces in pursuit of its political aims. The establish- 
ment and consolidation of the Communist regime throughout the former Russian 
Empire was marked by a three-year period of warfare lasting from 1918 to 1921, 
which consisted of the Civil War and a number of foreign wars and campaigns: 
the struggle against the German occupation forces; the Soviet—Finnish War 
(1918-19); the Soviet—Polish War (1919—21), and the wars against the border 
nations which had broken away from Russia and attempted to set up their own 
forms of government. Others were the armed conflict with China, with the army 
of Chan Tso-lin in Manchuria (1929); the two conflicts with Japan, on Lake 
Hassan in 1938 and the Haikin Gol River in 1939; the Soviet—Finnish War 
(1939-40); the Soviet~German War (1941-45); and the Soviet—Japanese 
War (1945). Soviet armed forces were also employed beyond the frontiers of the 
USSR in thz following cases: the occupation of the Chinese Eastern railroad in 
Manchuria 11924—32); the occupation of Eastern Poland in 1939 under the terms 
of the Hitle--Stalin Pact; the seizure of the three Baltic states (1940); the occupa- 
tion of Bessarabia and Bukovina (1940); the occupation of Northern Iran 
(1941—46); che ogcupation of North Korea, Manchuria, and the Chinese ports of 
Port Arthuz and Dairen; the 15-year old occupation of the East European 
satellites Pcland, Hungary, Rumania, and East Germany; and the suppression 
of the upris_ngs in Hast Germany in 1953 and Hungary in 1956. 

From the theoretical standpoint it is of no importance whether these wars and 
cases of the use of armed force were of an offensive or defensive nature. What is 
important is the fact that Clausewitz’s classical formula, “war is the continuation 
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of politics by other means,” finds complete substantiation in the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. No less indicative of the part played in Soviet foreign policy 
by military considerations is the present state of the Soviet armed forces: they 
comprise at present the most powerful peacetime standing army in the word, 
consisting of nearly 150 cambat divisions, of which half are armored or motorized. 
They can on mobilization be expanded into an army of several hundred divisions 
or their equivalent in fighting units. The Soviets also have a powerful air force 
possessing, ‘apart from an enormous tactical and strategic air force, a manpower 
strength gradually approaching that of the greatest air power in the world, the 
United States; units equipped with nuclear weapons, in the development of 
which the Soviet Union was until recently ahead of the United States; a navy 
second only in size to that of the United States, with the most powerful submarine 
fleet in the world; a highly developed anti-aircraft defense system, which was 
made a separate arm of the services in 1955, All these branches of the Soviet 
armed services have the latest equipment and are being fully adapted to the 
demands of the military revolution, which has characterized the development of 
military affairs, that is, the application of atomic and nuclear energy for military 
purposes. Soviet military doctrine and the organizational structure of the Soviet 
armed forces ate aimed at keeping the powerful first echelon ready so that it 
may be thrown into action as son as Soviet policy requires. Further, Western 
economic experts estimate that 20%—25% of the entire Soviet national income is 
spent on the development of the armed forces. The United States spends about 
12% of its national income on the armed forces. In absolute figures, this means 
that, since the national income cf the Soviet Union is approximately 40% of the 
American, these two countries spend about the same amount on their armed 
forces. . 

This military effort on the part of the Soviet Union has been made possible 
by the program of intensive industrialization carried out over the last 20 years. 
The characteristic feature of the development of the Soviet war potential is the 
fact that it was not the automatic result of the industrial and economic growth 
of the Soviet Union; on the cortrary, the latter was determined primarily by the 
military demands made by the Soviet leaders ‘during industrializaticn. This 
development of the Soviet wat potential was achieved solely by virtue of the 
fact that all the five-year plans, like the current Seven-Year Plan, were primarily 
carried out as military measures. The priority given heavy industry, because of 
its importance for armaments production, at the expense of the consumer goods 
industry, the carefully planned development of individual branches of industry, 
and the siting of industrial centers with a view to ensuring undisturbed ccntinuity 
of production in wartime rather than economic viability all point to the pre- 
dominance of military considerations in the industrialization of the Soviet Union. 
This aspect of Soviet economic development was stressed by Frunze Academy 
Professor I. Baz in his book The Sources of Soviet Military Power, published in 1947. 
Comparing the Russian war effort in World War I with the Soviet effort in World 
War II, and relating them to the respective levels of industrial development, Baz 
speaks of the historic task performed by the Soviet government during the first 
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three five-year plans, a task which, in his opinion, could not have been carried 
out by any other government, since no other government would be in a position 
to subordinate a country’s entire development to military requirements.1 


The facts outlined above illustrate clearly enough that the creation and the 
use of military power are a characteristic feature ‘of Soviet foreign policy. From 
this it inevitably follows that the state of the Soviet armed forces and the level of 
Soviet military potential are bound in turn to exert an influence on Soviet 
foreign policy makers, who are compelled to take into account the possibilities 
offered by the military resources at their disposal. For the purposes of the present 
analysis, however, it is important not only to establish that military considerations 
do influence Soviet foreign policy, but also to determine the nature of this 
influence. The following points must accordingly be examined: (1) The principles 
governing the role of military factors in Soviet foreign policy; (2) the Soviet 
concept of military factors and the degree to which they play a permanent role 
in Soviet foreign policy; (3) the influence of the modern military revolution, the 
use of atomic and nuclear energy, on Soviet foreign policy. An analysis of these 
factors will enable one to determine the problems facing Soviet foreign policy as 
a result of the influence on it of military factors. , 


ThePrinciples Governing the Role of Military Factors in Soviet Foreign Policy 

Any study of the principles governing Soviet foreign policy comes up against 
a cardinal problem: which of the two basic aspects, which of the two “hypostases” 
of the USSR, the national or ideological, primarily determines its foreign policy. 
This problem can be expressed as follows: to what degree do these two basic 
aspects of the USSR, taken individually and together, determine the influence of 
military factors on Soviet foreign policy. First, the point must be made that the 
very existence of the Soviet Union as a state formation inevitably means that 
military factors will play a part in its policy. Despite attempts to obscure the 
facts in the form of empty Soviet propaganda assertions as to the special character 
of the Soviet socialist state, the essence of the Soviet state was accurately defined 
by Lenin as follows: 


‘The state is a machine in the hands of the ruling class for suppressing the 
opposition of its class opponents. In this respect, a dictatorship of the proletariat 
does not differ essentially from a dictatorship of any other class . . .? 


Although describing the essence of the Soviet state in the sociological field 
as not differing in principle, in his view, from other states, Lenin made no mention 
of the other elements in any state organization, geopolitical and national factors, 
that is, territory atid population, which combine with the power factor mentioned 
to influence the policy of every state. Indeed, it is an indisputable fact that the 
USSR, created with the ideological aim of serving as a “bridgehead” of world 





1 L S. Baz, Istochniki voennogo mogushchestsa Sovetskogo Soyuza (The Sources of Soviet Military Power), 
Moscow, 1947. : 

9 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1952, 
XII, 327. 
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revolution, has grown up as a state system based on the former Russian =mpire. 
The revolutionary bridgehead inevitably had to be maintained and its forces 
developed on the basis of the old Russian state system, which in turn me=nt that 
the historical heritage of this “base” would have some influence. Histor shows 
that Russia, owing to a number of circumstances, geographical, political, rational, 
imperial, and cultural, has been compelled to exert itself ic order to maintain 
its “place in the sun,’ 


The recent history of Russia, the last four centuries, has bene macked by 
four major invasions by enemies from the West, the Poles in the seve-ateenth 
century, Charles XII of Sweden in the eighteenth, Napoleon in the nin=teenth, 
and Germany in the twentieth. World War II was the fifth great onslaugat from 
the West. All of them have brought Russia and the USSR as states to the verge 
of destruction. These invasions from the West had been preceded by similar 
ones from the East by the nomadic peoples of Asia. The Russian Empire was 
founded in the course of this struggle for existence, consolidating itse= across 
the northern part of the Eurasian continent, and absorbing various neigaboring 
and subjugated peoples. The same factors governing the growth of all great 
states were instrumental in the creation of this empire. The well-known American 
geopolitician Homer Lea, in his analysis of the British Empire of which he was 
an ardent champion, defined these factors as follows: 


The same reasons and the ie methods which made other states g-eat and 
powerful likewise created the ssh empire. It was built up section by section, 
piece by piece, by wars, conquests, sess and intrigue, that is, by the hatch use of 
force common to all states. , 


One may well agree with Homer Lea and eis Russia as no exception, 
either for better or worse, to this rule. : S 


The influence of military factors in both pre-Revolutionary Russia and other 
states is further illustrated by their military budgets. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, 1898, at a time of peace in Europe, the military budgets of -he four 
great European powers, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Russia, and France, com- 
prised the following proper soes of their overall budgets: Germany, 17.3%; 
Austria, 17.6%; Russia, 24.394; and France, 28.6%.* These military effo-ts found 
concrete expression in the fact that at the time all the great continental Furopean 
powers possessed peacetime armed forces amounting to approximately one 
division per one million of the population. Only Russia, as a result of its exonomic 
weakness, fell behind its Western neighbors in terms of military prep=redness, 
having in 1914 a peacetime force of only about 70 infantry and 25 cavalry and 
Cossack divisions for a population of 167 million. However,’a characteristic of 
the history of the USSR is that the growth in the war potential of the rew state, 


3 Homer Lea, The Day of the Saxon, quoted from the German translation, Die Stund= der Angel- 
sachsen, Bern, 1946, pp. 21—22. 

t General Rediger, Komplektovanis i ustroistvo soornzbennoi sily (The Recruitment and Equipment of 
the Armed Forces), quoted in General Golovin, Vosnnos usilie Rossii v mirosoi voine (The Enssian War 
Effort in the World War), Paris, 1935, vol. I, p. 52. 
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despite its preoccupation with the complete internal reconstruction of its social 
system, almost immediately began to assume a speed and dimensions unknown 
at any time in pre“Revolutionary Russia. An indication of this fact is provided 
not only by the reconstruction of the military system, the armed forces, but also 
by the social and economic reconstruction of the country, which was geated 
primarily to military requirements. The social aspect is charatterized by the 
militarization of the entire population and its universal enrollment in a para- 
military organization, the Society for Cooperation with Aviation and Chemistry, 
now known as DOSAAF, the Society for Cooperation with the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; the economic by the formation of a powerful military industrial 
and agricultural basis, to the detriment of the country’s normal economic develop- 
ment. Soviet military doctrine has turned out to be mainly offensive in nature 
with its slogan “beat the enemy on his own territory.” The size of the armed 
forces has increased continuously: Russia had 1,300,000 men under arms in 1914; 
at the end of the 1930’s the USSR had nearly 3,000,000. Since the early 1930's 
the armed forces have concentrated on building up purely offensive formations, 
armored and aviation units. 


Moreover, the Soviet Union was in a far more favorable position after World 
War I geographically and politically than pre-Revolutionary Russia as regards 
the possibility of reducing the defense budget. The defeat of Germany and 
Austro-Hungary in 1918 brought into being on the USSR’s vulnerable western 
border small, so-called buffer states, Finland, the Baltic countries, and Poland, 
which served as a “cordon sanitaire” or defense barrier between the USSR and 
Germany. Prior to Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, there was no real threat to 
the Soviet Union in Europe. Only the Far East could have been regarded as 
threatened by possible Japanese expansion, but this theater, owing to its remote- 
ness, played only a secondary part in the country’s defense system. Nonetheless, 
from the First Five-Year Plan onward in 1927, the Soviets began to develop 
their wat potential at the rapid speed noted above. 


This military preparedness becomes comprehensible only when one considers 
the second aspect of the USSR, ideology. In their time, both Lenin and Stalin 
defined exactly the concept of foreign policy, its dependence on internal policy, 
and the main lines of development of both for:the Soviet state: 


The foreign policy of the USSR is a socialist foreign policy. . . . The Party line on 
foreign policy forms an integral part of its program, strategy, and tactics... 

Soviet foreign policy is a continuation of the internal policy of the Soviet state 
and is thus subordinated to the primary task of building socialism in our country and 
ensuring the conditions necessary for the transition to Communism.’ 


This line, which asserts that Soviet foreign policy derives from internal policy, 
is supplemented by a directive on the foreign-political goals of the Communist 
government: 





5 BSE, op. sit., 1951, VIM, 257. 


The victory of socialism in one country is not an end ia itself. A country should 
look upon its successful revolction... as a spur and a means of accelerating the 
victory of the proletariat in all countries. The victory of the revolution in one 
country . . . is both the starting point and prerequisite of world revolution.® 


In sei with the strategy of Soviet foreign policy, that of a “country which 
has achieved socialism,” Lenin defined it as follows: 


It should take the form, first, of the victorious country doing everything in its 

power to develop, support, and = Zerment revolution in all countries.” 
Stalin wrote: 

Second, the victorious dolu of one country, having expropriated the 
capitalists and organized their own socialist production, should rise against the 
remaining capitalists of the world, rallying about them the oppressed classes of other 
countries, inciting them to revolt against the capitalists, and if need be, employing 
military force against'exploiting classes and their states.® 
These few quotations make two facts clear: (1) The extremely broad scope of 

the foreign political interests of the Soviet Union, as an ideocratic formation 
embracing the whole world in ics politics; (2) the role of. military factors in the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Urion, an ideocratic formation which takes as its 
guiding principle not only the overthrow of the capitalist system in other coun- 
tries by revolution, but also the 2mployment to that end of military force against 
other states. 

Thus, the importance of military factors in the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union is enhanced by its dual character as a state formation on the one hand, and 
by its ideocratic nature on the cther. The fact that there is an involution of the 
importance of military factors and not simply a combination of their influences 
determined by each of the two aspects of the USSR is due to a definite synthesis, 
the amalgamation of the two “hypostases” of the USSR into a unique internal 
entity. This synthesis finds expression in the fact that neither influence, the state 
with its national, geographical, and other considerations, or the ideocratic, exists 
separate and independent of the other, but together they represent a complex, in 
which the ideocratic basis of Soviet policy subordinates ahd employs for its 
own end the state’s power alonz with its national basis. It must be pointed out 
that this synthesis and system were not created right away. They do not exist in 
Marx’ theory; they were not clearly stressed even by Lenin; they developed in 
the light of experience, mainly in World War II. A typical reflection of this 
experience in postwar Communist theory is the addition of the concept of “just 
and unjust wars,” with the thesis of the “legal right” to defend the homeland 
as a supplement to the principle of defending the “proletarian basis of the 
revolution.”® $ 

This is clearly illustrated by examples taken from Soviet foreign policy. When 
concluding the Peace of Brest-Litovsk with Germany in 4918, Lenin justified 

8 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leminizma (Problems of Lenirism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, p. 102. 

? V.I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1931, XVIL, 385. 


8 J. V. Stalin, op. cit., p. 104. 
| 9 BSE, op. cit., VIO, 570—89. 
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the capitulation by the need to save the “basis of the revolution,” regardless of 
the state or national sacrifices involved. Soviet claims to Königsberg and the 
northern part of East Prussia in 1945 were based on military-geographical 
considerations, the Soviet Union’s need of an ice-free port in the Baltic and the 
possibility of extending its very short coastline in that region. The drawing of 
the Polish frontier along the Bug and the inclusion of Galicia and Bukovina in 
the Soviet Union after the war were based on national and ethnographical 
considerations, the demands for the Armenian vilayets of Kars and Ardagan in 
1946 on the historical rights of Tsarist Russia. However, this extension of the 
USSR’s state borders was intended to strengthen it as a basis for Communist 
expansion. 


The above are concrete examples of the influence of military factors on 
Soviet foreign policy in that the military capacity of the Soviet Union had a 
powerful effect in determining the line of Soviet foreign policy. The military 
impotence of the young Soviet state led to the capitulation in 1918; military 
predominance in 1945 enabled Soviet policy to effect changes in the western 
frontiers of the USSR. The renunciation of claims to Turkish Armenia was due 
to intervention by Great Britain and the United States. An indication of the 
strong influence of military factors on Soviet foreign policy is provided by the 
expansion of the “arsenal” of such factors by the Communist leaders which 
requires special examination. 


The Soviet Concept of Military Factors and Their Permanent Role 
in Soviet Foreign Policy 


Communist theory on the essence of military factors derives from its treat- 
ment of war as a social phenomenon. Marxist theory proceeds from the premise 
of the inevitability of war in class societies, which are by their very nature based 
on force. Having built their “socialist” state organization on the same class 
foundation, the dictatorship of the proletariat, or rather of the Party, the Com- 
munist leaders drew the logical conclusion that the emergence of a “socialist” 
state, far from eliminating war, will lead to an era of large-scale wars, both 
within the capitalist camp and between the two camps, the capitalist and the 
socialist. Communist theory defines this principle by the argument that every 
revolution will meet opposition from without and will be compelled to extend 
its basis as a measure of self-defense. On the basis of this premise, Lenin and his 
successors have always stressed the futility of “bourgeois pacifism” with its 
dreams of limiting war by treaties and arbitration, describing such attempts as 
hypocrisy or sentimentality, quite unjustified by reality. Communist theory 
points to the positive role of wars as one of the most important factors in the 
formation and replacement of classes, which facilitates the rapid development of 
processes already under way, and defines this role of wars as that of the “midwife” 
during the birth of a new society from the womb of the old. Communist theoreti- 
cians are of the opinion that wars will only finally disappear after the world-wide 
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victory of Communism, when history ceases to be the history of classes and force, 
including revolutions, no longer exists. Social evolution will take its place.1° 
This Communist theory differs very little in’essentials from the much cri-icized 
“bourgeois” theories on the origins of wars, which were in vogue in the nine- 
teenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century. Whereas the latter regarded 
wars as an ineradicable phenomenon for a number of reasons, biological, racial, 
geopolitical, or ethical, Communist doctrine regards them as ineradicable'because 
of the class structure of society. The Communist stipulation that, wich the 
accession of Communism, wars will disappear is a concept which may well be 
described as “hypocrisy or sentimentality,” unjustified by reality, since Soviet 
reality emphasizes the class nature of the social structure of Communism. ‘The 
feature, however, of the Communist doctrine of war which distinguishes t from 
others is its aggravation of the very nature of war by its utter refusal to:ccmpro- 
mise. The Leninist slogan “who will destroy whom” is a clear demonstra-ion of 
the totalitarian nature of war. Lenin depicted the outcome of the struggle between 
the Communist revolution and capitalism in a colorful manner, when he said 
that it would be the funeral of either Communism or capitalism.++ This execerba- 
tion of the nature of war is the main contribution of Marxist doctrine and the 
Bolshevik Revolution to the concept of war, and represents the influence of 
Communist doctrine on the nature of modern wars on the one hand and on the 


. constant tension in international relations on the other. One result of sach an 


uncompromising attitude is that the present era is one not of general peace, but 
of continuous conflict. Communist theory supplements its purely military 
resources, inadequate in themselves, with a number of new military factors. which 
strengthen the weapons at its disposal. Their effectiveness was regarded by 
Bulganin, for example, as equal to that of “tanks, artillery, aircraft, and other 
weapons.”’12 When purely militazy methods are employed, so-called “hot -wats,” 
these new factors supplement and reinforce them; in the temporary respites, 
periods of “coexistence” or “cold war,” these new methods come to tke fore, 
deriving psychological support from the Soviet armed forces backing them up. 

The methods which the Communist leaders have made into military factors 
may be divided into six groups: 

1. Military strength: the armed forces, their entire material basis, manpower, 
cadres, reserves, equipment, and the military doctrine providing the strategy and 
tactics for the use of these assets. 

2. Social factors, which are aimed at disrupting the enemy’s social structure 
and strengthening one’s own. 

3. Economic factors: the use of economics not only to furnish the material 
foundation for the military effort, but also to wage a struggle on the economic 
plane aimed at the material strangulation of the enemy. 

10 Jbid., lst ed., 1928, XII, 552—649; V. L Lenin, op. cit., 1936, XXIV, 122; V. Skopin, Militarizm 
(Militatism), Moscow, 1957; Marksizm i Lninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik (Marxism-Leninism om War and 
the Army: A Symposium), Moscow, 1956. ° 

n V.L Lenin, op. eit., 4th ed., 1952, XXI, 427. 


n N. A. Bulganin, 30 let sovetskikh rooruzkennykb sil (Thirty Years of the Soviet Armec Forces), 
Moscow, 1948. 
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4. Psychological factors, the use of which is intended to produce demoraliza- 
tion among the enemy and foster among one’s own people an uncompromising 
readiness to wage the struggle to the bitter end. 

5. Geopolitical factors: the use of national, political, and geographical factors 
to forward the struggle. 

6. The scientific factor, which now occupies a separate place among the 
military factors in Soviet military doctrine. 

The first factor, actual military strength, is the slima ratio of Soviet foreign 
policy, which enables it to be waged from a position of strength. This factor 
enables Soviet foreign policy to conduct a “cold war,” presenting a teal threat 
behind Soviet diplomacy. In carrying out a policy with “other means,” i.e., 
wars, the organization of the Soviet armed forces is such that it was possible to 
unleash such small, localized conflicts as the Korean War (1950-53) or the ` 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution (1956). Finally, military strength is the 
most important factor in the event of an all-out war. On the other hand, the 
influence of this factor on Soviet foreign policy takes the form of the strategic 
and tactical potentialities of the Soviet armed, forces determining both the 
general line and the individual tactical trends of Soviet foreign policy. Thus, the 
lack of armed forces in 1918 made the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with Germany 
inevitable, while it determined in the 1920’s and 1930’s the defensive nature of 
Soviet foreign policy and the-line of “coexistence,” as exemplified by a number 
of military agreements with capitalist enemies ‘in France, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia against Nazi Germany; the offensive nature of Soviet policy in 
the postwar era was a result of the growth in Soviet military potential and its 
dominant position in certain sectors of the struggle. The Berlin conflict, for 
example, was engineered by Soviet foreign policy with an eye to the military 
possibilities: the improbability of a world war being started over West Berlin, the 
approximate balance in the nuclear armament of the United States and the USSR, 
the fact that West Berlin is isolated from the West and encircled by Soviet forces, 
and the predominance of Soviet forces in central Germany to prevent NATO 
forces from reaching Berlin. 

The second factor, the social, is a new means of waging war brought into 
being by the Communist Revolution. Its role is that of a “‘social atomic bomb,” 
with the task of causing a social “chain reaction” in the enemy’s social structure 
in order to bring the Communists to power throughout the world. Its role 
during periods of “coexistence” has been analyzed in detail by James Burnham 
in his study The Coming Defeat of Communism, in which he describes Soviet 
methods of disrupting the enemy’s social structure through the gradual seizure 
by pro-Communist forces of key positions in the public, political, and trade 
union organizations of a free society, prior to the seizure of power proper in the 
countties concerned. !3 During a “hot war,” the social factor has the important 
role of exploiting tHe successes achieved by military means. These two factors 
were used in conjunction to Sovietize and Communize the satellite countries 
occupied by Soviet troops in World War II and in the occupation of China by the 

13 J. Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism, New York, 1950. 
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Communist armies of Mao Tse-tung during the civil war. In the present “cold 
war,” it plays an important role in extending influence in the neutral countries 
of the Near East, Southeast Asia, and Africa, by working on the still embzyonic 
social structure of the former colonies. 

The third factor, the economic, is intended to implement Lenin’s precept of 
politics as “concentrated economics.” It has numerous tasks as a military -actor: 
to weld the “socialist camp” into an economic entity, thus increasing the LSSR’s 
potential; to gain control of world markets, thus squeezing out the Jnited 
States and the Western powers, cutting them off from their sources of raw 
materials in Asia and Africa, and thus strangling the economy of the non- 
Communist world. Major examples of this policy are dumping and political 
infiltration by means of foreign trade. 

The fourth factor, the psychological, directly supplements the three preceding 
ones. From the military standpoint, its purpose is to emphasize their efect by 
influencing morale and by propaganda. The latter is in Soviet classification 
divided into destructive and constructive propaganda. The aim of dest-uctive 
propaganda is to cause disruption in the enemy’s camp and dissension among 
the members of the non-Communist coalition. Constructive propaganda is to 
weld Soviet society and the socialist camp into an indestructible entity, mentally 
preparing it for the hardships of the struggle for Communism, and inspiring its 
army and people with hatred of the enemy and a conviction of the necessity to 
continue the struggle to ultimate victory. New weapons of war, atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, enable Soviet policy to use the psychological zactoz most 
effectively for aggressive purposes. The continuous stream of notes and altima- 
tums that flow from Moscow to the NATO members. aimed at compelling them 
to withdraw from the organization and to ban United States bases oa their 
territory by means of open threats to use atomic weapons in the event of war is 
a graphic example of the application of the psychological factor as a military 
weapon. 

The fifth factor, the geopolitical, is a valuable supplement to Soviet military 
strategy, combining with it to influence the general line of Soviet foreign policy. 
Geopolitics has not received official recognition in the USSR since World War I. 
Nevertheless, as in other cases where Communist theory has condemned a 
particular science, Soviet policy makes practical use of geopolitical considerations. 
The geopolitical factor, that is, the taking into consideration of the geopolitical 
and political situation of one’s own country and that of the enemy, enables Soviet 
foreign policy to apply its forces in areas most vital to the furtherance of the 
policy of world domination by using the national, psychological, historical, and 
economic features of each country and people. ‘That such considerations are taken 
into account manifests itself in the selection of both the basic line of. Soviet 
foreign policy and the tactical adjustments made regularly. This fact was very 
clear in the drawing of the frontiers of the USSR itself after World War I. Soviet 
efforts to preserve a strategic front in the West, comprising Central Germany as 
far as the Elbe, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, were aimed at providing an advance _ 
bridgehead for expansion westwards; Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were to 
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provide a similar springboard for action directed toward the Balkans and Turkey. 
Attempts to neutralize the Scandinavian Peninsular by bringing pressure to bear 
on Sweden and Norway, to consolidate the foothold in the Middle East, the 
linchpin of three continents, and the attention paid to Persia and India with a 
view to extending Communist influence as far as the Indian Ocean are all examples 
‘of the application of the geopolitical factor in combination with others as a 
weapon in the struggle for world domination. 

Finally, Soviet foreign policy employs the scientific factor in a military 
context not only for the achievement of qualitative supremacy in the field of 
armaments, but also to reinforce the psychological and social factors. Atomic and 
hydrogen weapon tests, such as those carried out during the visit of Khrushchev 
and Bulganin to India in 1955, the launching of ballistic missiles, sputniks, and 
the artificial solar planet are examples of its use as a military factor in the “cold 
war.” 

The USSR does not have a monopoly in the use of these factors as military 
weapons. The Soviet Union’s monopoly even of the social factor existed only 
until World War II. The war demonstrated that the new weapon of Communism, 
the weapon of social disruption, was a boomerang which suddenly turned against 
it. During the war hundreds of thousands of Soviet subjects joined the ranks of 
the national enemy, the Germans, in order to take up arms against the Soviet 
Union and the Communist regime. The reason was that the Soviet social structure 
proved to be a class structure not only containing all the shady aspects of capital- 
ism, but actually possessing them to a much greater degree in its efforts to build 
“socialism” under the conditions of a Communist dictatorship, thereby engender- 
ing an acute class antagonism within the Soviet Union itself. ‘Thus, the social 
factor is now available to the non-Communist world in its foreign policy. How- 
- ever, there is one important difference in the extent to which the social and other 
factors are available to the Communist and non-Communist worlds. Soviet foreign 
policy has the above factors at its disposal as constantly operative weapons at any 
moment. For the non-Communist world most of them are only potential factors 
and not actual weapons in peacetime or during periods of “cold war.” Indeed, a 
country such as the United States can use them as military weapons in its foreign 
policy only during periods of “hot war.” Essentially only the first factor, military 
strength, the geopolitical, and, to some extent since the war, the scientific factor 
can be regarded as constantly operative for the United States. The economic 
factor, for instance, enjoys such autonomy in the free economy of the non- 
Communist world that its use as a military factor is practically impossible except 
during periods of “hot war.” The psychological and social weapons which the 
non-Communist world attempts to utilize during extremely strained periods of 
the “cold war” with Communism, as for example radio propaganda, are used so 
timidly and amateurishly that these weapons cannot be reckoned as military 
factors constantly at its disposal. 

These circumstances in their turn determine another feature in the use of 
military factors by Soviet foreign policy. Whereas they are constantly available 
and can be used en masse as a powerful and well-blended combination by the 
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Soviet Union, the latter’s opponents are only able, except in wartime, to use a 
limited number of these weapons. This difference is explained by the fact that 
the Soviet Union considers itself to be engaged in a continuous strugg-e with 
the non-Communist world, that is, in a state of “permanent” war, while the non- 
Communist world maintains hopes of a long and active period of “coexistence” 
of the two social systems. In the post-Stalin era these hopes have beer based 
on the Communist leaders’ official revision of the Communist doctrine of the 
inevitability of war between capitalism and socialism. At the Twentieth ard 
Twenty-first Party’ Congresses in 1956, and 1959 respectively, Khrcshchev 
advanced a new thesis on the “noninevitability” of war between the two camps, 
which appeared to be a complete revision of the basic concept of Communist 
theory. However, an examination of this new thesis will show that this revision 
in no way affects the very principle of a decisive struggle as a permanent feature 
of Communist theory and practice. The present Communist leaders headed by 
Khrushchev consider that wars will cease to be inevitable as the strength of the 
socialist camp in all fields, the military, economic, and social, increases, while 
.that of the non-Communist world, both material and moral, declines. The latter’s 
capitulation to Communism sooner or later is a preordained and inevitable fact. 
In support of this view Khrushchev pointed out that 


our belief in the victory of Communism is based on the fact that the socialist means 

of production has great advancages over tke capitalist.... Marxism-Len-nism is 

striving to develop ever greatez class consciousness among the working people in 

the capitalist camp....In our epoch the workers’ movement in the capitalist 

countries possesses tremendous power. A potent factor has sprung up aad bezn 

developed, an intensive movement for peace .. .14 

Yet Khrushchev stressed at the same time that “by the final victory oZ social- . 
ism Marxists understand a victory on an international scale,” and at the Twentieth 
Party Congress he unequivocally stated that where capitalism still has strong 
roots it will not be removed without the use of force.15 All these statements 
indicate that there is no questior of ending the struggle between the two camps. 
They show that for the next phase of the campaign Khrushchev has selected the 
economic, social, and psychological factors as his main weapons. But this dces 
not mean that the others, including the most important, military strenzth, zre 
to be neglected. Khrushchev hes stressed that along with the proclamation of 
peaceful competition with capitalism, it is essential to perfect the Soviet armed 
forces and to keep them constantly prepared so as to “defend” the buiding of 
world Communism.?4 

It is significant that Khrushchev’s 1956 revision of Stalin’s thesis, far from 
interrupting, has in fact confirmed the use of military strength by Soviet foreign , 
policy. Thus, the suppression of the Hungarian Revolution by military force, 
Soviet. intervention in the Middle East events—threats to use missiles against 
Great Britain and to send volunteers to Egypt during the Anglo-Frenzh Srez 

-14 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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Campaign of 1956—the fomentation of civil war in Lebanon, China’s aggression 
against the offshore islands of Matsu and Quemoy, and finally, the Berlin ulti- 
matum, an example of brinkmanship by Soviet foreign policy, all provide graphic 
evidence of the importance of the military factor, even in the newly proclaimed 
phase of “coexistence.” Khrushchev’s revision has not affected the importance 
of the military factors referred to above as an indissoluble, composite weapon. 
He has revised not the basic principles, but only the tactics for the next phase 
of the campaign, in which the weapons at the disposal of Soviet foreign policy 
will be used in different combinations and quantities than before. The military 
factor is thus a constant feature in Soviet policy. 


However, the revision and change of tactics were brought about not only 
by the growing strength of the socialist camp, as stated by Khrushchev at the 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Party Congresses, but also by forces independent 
of Communism, the modern military revolution and the second industrial 
revolution it has initiated, which form the background to the present epoch. 


The Influence of the Modern Military Revolution on Soviet Foreign Policy 


The application of nuclear energy for military: purposes is the most important 
revolution to date in the history of warfare. Furthermore, it has opened up the 
way for the second industrial revolution, entailing the use of automation, complex 
mechanization, and electronic processes in production. The military revolution 
has taken the form of the appearance of weapons of mass destruction, capable not 
only of wiping out states and their populations, but possibly even of putting an 
end to life on earth. It has also resulted in the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles capable of carrying atomic and hydrogen warheads 10,000 to 
14,000 kilometers in a matter of minutes. Hence, any area on earth is within the 
range of such weapons. The importance of atomic weapons was immediately 
recognized by the Soviet leaders. Their efforts from 1945 to 1953 to deprive the 
United States of its monopoly in this field are clear enough evidence of the im- 
portance attached to atomic weapons. Soviet progress in the field of nuclear 
weapons cannot be gainsaid, and authoritative Western experts reckon that they 
ate ahead: of the United States in the development of the carriers of nuclear 
warheads, long- and intermediate-range ballistic missiles, which are destined to 
replace gradually the old carrier of nuclear weapons, the airplane. 

This development has given one of the military factors, actual military 
strength, a predominance over all others. In view of the fact that the overall 
array of weapons at the disposal of Soviet foreign policy is richer and more 
varied than that, possessed by the non-Communist world, the enhanced impor- 
tance in principle of fighting power as a weapon strengthens the United 
States and the non-Communist world during periods of cold war to a greater 
degree than it does the USSR, even in the event of a qualitative and quantitative 
equality between the nuclear armaments of the two opponents. This occurs 
because the increased importance of fighting power, the military factor constantly 
at the disposal of the non-Communist world, redresses its weakness, inability 
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to use the other, strictly speaking aonmilitary factors, except during a “hot war.” 
In view of the fact that the United States can maintain for some time to com= 
its supremacy in the quantity and variety of its nuclear weapons, the benefits 
which the emergence of these weapons give the United States are still further 
enhanced. In addition, the new military revolution considerably reduces th= 
importance of large-scale armies with conventional armaments, the major 
strength of the socialist camp, thus markedly neutralizing its superiority in terms 
of population. Furthermore, due to the onset of the new industrial revolutior, 
brought about by military developments, another factor, the economic, als> 
benefits the non-Communist world at the present stage. With the beginning cf 
this new industrial revolution the economic factor, to date only available as a 
military factor to Soviet foreign policy, now becomes a permanent military 
weapon of the United States too, thus extending its array of such weapons. The 
position of the United States is still further strengthened by the fact that it hes 
already taken the first practical steps in this new industrial revolution, wherezs 
the USSR is only starting to plan, as evidenced by the June 1959 Central Com- 
mittee plenary session. 

The main consequence of the present military revolution is the need for a 
reappraisal in the field of international politics. Earlier, wars were a means ky 
which a state conducted its foreign policy. The military revolution is depriving 
wars of their significance as poli-ical instruments, owing to the likelihood of a 
war turning into complete and instantaneous mutual destruction, since there -s 
still no defense against hydrogen and nuclear weapons. Consequently, tke 
Communist leaders, who regard wars as the “midwives” of social progress and 
an instrument of foreign policy, find themselves in an ideological blind alle=, 
while Soviet foreign policy is prevented from expanding by means of military 
strength. Such disadvantages foz the Soviets as a result of the emergence of 
nuclear weapons are further aggravated by the fact that the modern military 
revolution has virtually eliminated the possibility of major wars in the capitalist 
camp and acted as a spur to its political and economic integration. The recom- 
ciliation of the two hereditary enemies, France and Germany, the Montan Union, 
which contains the heavy industry of the major West European states, tke 
establishment of NATO under the shield of the United States’ atomic weapons, 
with the military burden spread over the member states according to their 
capabilities and resources, are all a result of this military revolution. It has mace 
the non-Communist world recognize that the age of national sovereignty is 
coming to an end and it demands a limitatioa of this sovereignty in the face of 
the power let loose by atomic energy, which requires the exclusion of war as an 
instrument of international relations and its replacement by arbitration on a 
supranational level. 

Reliance on wars between capitalist states has always been the main hope of 
the Communist leaders in their plans for seizing control’of the world. The 
complete or partial disappearance of the likelihood of such wars is a blow -o 
Communist doctrine. Moreover, the emergence of nuclear weapons has auto- 
matically forced the Communist leaders to acquire such weapons too, thereby 
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creating an internal threat which endangers the very existence of the Communist 
regime, a threat of a spiritual order, expressed in the emancipation of thought, 
initiative, and political ideas among the Communist-ruled masses formerly bound 
by the Party dogma of blind obedience and impassioned chauvinism. This 
awakening of thought and initiative under the influence of the military revolution 
is taking place first of all in the armed forces, the possessors of nuclear weapons 
and one of the pillars of Communist power. New forms of warfare necessitating 
delegation of command and leading to a commander or political officer losing the 
opportunity of influencing his subordinates directly, and training in the spirit of 
initiative, that is, to act without orders from above, arouse thought and train the 
mind to act, thus creating the prerequisites for any revolution against a tyrannical 
regime. It is by no means accidental that de-Stalinization was in fact introduced 
in the military field long before the Twentieth Party Congress, taking the form 
of the eradication of the cult of Stalin as a military genius and a thorough revision 
of “Stalinist” military science, which was preventing the Soviet armed forces 
from being adapted to the requirements of the atomic age. Soviet leaders envisage 
one method of escaping from the ideological blind alley—the overcoming of this 
barrier to Communist expansion and the reduction of the internal threat which the 
military revolution has created for the USSR—the banning of atomic weapons. 
In this way wars, necessary in principle to Communist doctrine and policy, would 
again become their primary weapon. The abolition of nuclear weapons would 
restore to conventional weapons, the field in which the USSR has an overwhelm- 
ing superiority over the non-Communist world, their former importance, which 
would in turn lead to Soviet domination of the rest of the world. It is therefore 
understandable that a ban on nuclear weapons and the destruction of existing 
stockpiles in the non-Communist world has been a constant demand of Soviet 
foreign policy since 1945. Realizing that their elimination by diplomatic means 
alone was impossible, Soviet policy has aimed at achieving its goal by creating 
its own “nuclear position of strength” by intensive a a of its own 
atomic weapons. 

As a result of the adaptation of the Soviet armed ice to the demands of 
the atomic age, there is now an “atomic stalemate” in the correlation of the two 
sides’ forces, that is, a real possibility of mutual destruction in the event of an 
all-out war. Such a state of affairs restrains both sides from unleashing a war. 
This position may exist for a long time, since any change in the correlation of 
the two sides’ forces which might occur if eithér of them succeeded in evolving 
an effective defense against atomic attack, thus precluding the possibility of 
nuclear retaliation by the other, is still a thing of the comparatively distant future. 
Leaving this possibility aside, it can be assumed that the victory of Communism 
by means of nuclear warfare is not the aim of Soviet foreign policy, since the 
Communist leaders require not countries destroyed by hydrogen bombs, but 
living slaves with their productive capacity. Soviet military specialist General 
N. Talensky indirectly confirmed this fact in his article “Problems of Military 
Strategy and Foreign Policy,” in which he stressed the sincerity of the Soviet 
Union’s desire for peace: rg 
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. . Soviet monopoly in the possession of the decisive weapon of the present hes 
not engendered a single aggressive feature in the foreign policy of the Sovie= state. 
In the Soviet Union nobody speaks or thinks about the necessity of usirg ovr 
advantage for a preventive war and a surprise attack on anybody whatsosver.-? 


In subsequent statements Gereral Talensky pointed out that the existence of 
nuclear missiles would inevitably transform any war, however small into 
an all-out nuclear war, and concluded that nuclear weapons must be Lanned 
completely. 

However, despite their not thinking of the likelihood of using their “:tomic 
advantage,” the Soviet leaders and their military specialists, as well as introducing 
nuclear weapons, have engaged ir an extensive development of their convextional 
forces, while the United States, for instance, has transferred the whole weæht of 
its military development program to strategic and tactical nuclear weapons and 
has reduced its conventional forces to a dangerously low level. As a result, the 
United States could at present only wage an atomic war. The Communist l<aders, 
having neutralized the use of atomic power by the United States by means of the 
Soviet Union’s atomic “position of strength,” now have the opporturity of 
launching small-scale wars and local conflicts with their immense conveational 
forces. They assume that limited conflicts on the boundaries of the twc blocs 
will still be unlikely to provoke retaliation with atomic weapons by the Jnited 
States, owing to the danger of a localized conflict being turned into a fuwl-scale 
atomic war. 


The two main trends of Soviet foreign policy are, on the one hand, an attempt 
to neutralize the influence of the military revolution, insofar as it has undermined 
the importance of wars as a political weapon, by eliminating the dang<r of a 
full-scale atomic war, and, on the other, its attempt to create opportunices for - 
conventional wars which are necessary to Communist policy in its plan tc Com- 
munize the world. In the light of these basic trends, the steps taken by Soviet 
policy in the international field become comprehensible: 


_1. The “peace” campaign and Khrushchev’s revision of the thesis of the 
“inevitability” of wars employ psychological pressure to restrain the United 
States from the possible use of atomic and military power in the event of any 
form of Soviet armed aggressior. 

2. Soviet threats to use nuclear weapons against the United States and its 
allies reinforce this policy from a “position of strength.” 

3. Demands for the removal of United States bases from allied counties are 
an attempt to limit by physical means the possible use of atomic weapons by the 
United States. 

4. Opposition to the establ:shment of an effective aael system z0r dis- 
armament serves to maintain the Soviet Union’s present superiority :n con- 
ventional armaments and enables concealment of secret reinforcement of the 
Soviet war potential. 





1 Mezhdunarodnaya xbian, No. 3 (1958), p. 36. 
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5. Efforts to split NATO, SEATO, and the former Bagdad Pact are aimed at 
bringing about the disintegration of the non-Communist world’s defensive 
alliances, at halting the process of political and economic integration, and at 
` increasing friction in the “capitalist” camp, thereby providing the USSR with 
the conditions needed for engaging in isolated local conflicts with conventional 
forces. 

6. Support for the creation of neutral zones at points of contact between the 
non-Communist and Communist camps with the bait of national sovereignty ` 
and security, under the slogan of creating a “peace zone,” is aimed at the creation 
of a political and military vacuum consisting of weak and isolated neutral states 
which would present an easy prey for Communist expansion. 

In all these acts of Soviet foreign policy, the use of the whole range of military 
factors at its disposal, military, sociological, economic, psychological, geo- 
political, and scientific, is apparent. Furthermore, their influence on Soviet foreign 
policy has reached a point where it may be stated that strategy has ceased to be 
the “handmaid” of politiés, and tends not only to combine with it, but even to 
replace it. General ‘Talensky explains that “military strategy is not the passive 
handmaid of politics. Military strategy is the active colleague of politics, some- 
times; as at present, radically affecting its development.”1® This growing influence 
of military factors on the foreign policy of the Soviet Union in the present era 
presents the Communist leaders with a complex and fundamental problem, 
namely how to preserve the ideological basis of Soviet foreign policy and avoid 
its displacement, as the determining factor in all Soviet policy, by the pragmatism 
of military strategy, which has been reinforced by the modern military revolution. 
This problem of ensuring the dominance of the ideocratic basis in Soviet policy 
has always been a fundamental problem of Communism since it acquired state 
form. In the face of the ideological concessions forced upon them by state, social, 
national, and economic factors, the policy of the Communist leaders has always 
been to avoid allowing these tactical concessions to become irreversible. Molotov 
defined this problem as follows: “Unshakeable faith in our principles and their 
flexible application to foreign policy are what enable our Party to resolve inter- 
national problems successfully.”1® The military revolution complicates the prob- 
lem of preserving Communist doctrine from ideological emasculation to an 
unprecedented degree. This is due to the fact that Soviet policy cannot renounce 
the services of military strategy, since the building of a Communist society and 
its consolidation throughout the world can, according to Communist theory 
itself, be achieved only by the world-wide victory of Communism. Such a victory 

can, in the final analysis, only be provided by military strategy, unless the non- 
Communist world surrenders of its own accord. 

Attempts to extricate itself from this ideological blind alley, where military 
strategy has been transformed from the “handmaid” of Soviet policy into its 
prime determining factor, a state typical of any type of militarism, are leading 





18 Thid., p. 38. 
19 BSE, op. cit, 2nd ed., 1951, VIII, 258. 
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Soviet policy to endeavor not only to halt the military revolution, but lso to 
eliminate it. The close links between the military revolution and the second 
industrial revolution which it has engendered and encouraged will in thes case 
be reflected in a slowing down of this second revolution and therefore of technical 
and social progress as a whole. In view of the militaristic nature of Communism, 
the Soviet campaign against the military revolution is just as illogical and doomed 
to failure as the campaign of the English weavers against the introduction of the 
new looms at the end of the Middle Ages. The same problem does not fece the 
non-Communist world, since it is not a militaristic ideocracy and the military ` 
revolution provides it with a weapon of defense against the threat of agg-essive 
Communism. In consequence it will continue to regard military revolution as a 
secondary weapon of policy which it can “control” without abolishing it Only 
by convincing the United States of the need to renounce nuclear weapons, both 
strategic and tactical, would the USSR be able to déprive the non-Com-munist 
world of this advantage and to eliminate the military revolution. Such is the 
basic aim of Soviet policy at present. 

The non-Communist world has, however, its own particular problem: how 
to survive so long as Communism, which is aggressive and militaristic by nature 
and which the military revolution has now provided with new military sppor- 
tunities, continues to exist as a powerful state organization. The solution of this - 
problem depends on two conditions: Is the non-Communist world conscious 
of the advantages which the military revolution has given it, and can it preserve 
its main weapon in the service of freedom, atomic armaments, by mainaining 
at least parity in atomic military potential with the USSR so as to blozk any 
attempt by the latter to launch a war? Can the non-Communist worlc satis- 
factorily supplement this atomic potential with the nonnuclear military factors 
which it at present lacks? The question as to whether an all-out nuclear war is 
to be averted and our society is to remain free will depend on these factors alone, 
and not on pacts-with the Communist leaders, at however high a level they may 
be reached. 

(This arucle is a shortened version of the report read by the snthor 


| at the Institute Conference in Munch, held July 26—25, 1959.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The Conference of the State Security Organs 


In May 1959, an all-union conference of leading officials of the Committee 
for State Secutity (KGB) was held in Moscow. According to the Soviet press, 
“the conference participants dealt thoroughly with the tasks of the state security 
organs,” as contained in Khrushchev’s report at the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
and “exchanged opinions on the most important problems of security work” 
in the period of the all-out building of Communist society.1 Soviet sources do 
not supply many details as to the nature of the “opinions exchanged” or the tasks 
of the state security organs. Nor did they publish the speech of KGB Chairman 
A.N. Shelepin which was mentioned in the report on the conference. The speech 
by Party Central Committee.Secretary A. I. Kirichenko was not published either. 

All-union conferences of the heads of the various branches of economic 
and political life are nothing new in the USSR. They usually precede either a shift 
in Party policy or else a sharp increase in its role. There have been many con- 
ferences of the Soviet punitive organs, but nothing has ever been published about 
them. The appearance of the present official report, when one takes into account 
its effect both inside and outside the USSR, is an unprecedented event in the 
- history of the Soviet state security organizations and as such of great interest. 
An analysis of such information as is available on the participants in the conference 
and of the contents of the conference greetings to the Party Central Committee 
leads to several extremely important conclusions. The message itself contradicts 
Khrushchev’s assertions at the Twenty-first Party Congress that many of the 
functions of the state security organs are gradually being transferred to civil 
organizations. The message also contradicts his repeated statement to the effect 
that there are no political prisoners in the USSR and his remark in a con- 
versation with the editors of the West German Social-Democratic press that the 
state security organizations are not needed at all in the USSR, since they could at 
most only be used to deal with cases of petty larceny.* The message stated bluntly: 


With exhaustive thoroughness the Twenty-first Party Congress determined the 
tole and place of the state security organs in the system of the Soviet state, and their 
tasks as the political organs of the Party in present conditions, in the period of the 
all-out building of a Communist society in our country. 

Soviet Chekists have accepted them as a battle program for their activities, as a 
demand by the.. Cofmninalst Party to raise even higher the standard of revolu- 
tionary vigilance...; we Soviet Chekists... realize that a reduction in punitive 
functions within the country by no means implies that we have less to do, that the 
activities of our énemies have slackened.® 
~ 1 Pravda, May 18, 1959. 

2 Tevestia, May 9, 1959. 
2 Pravda, op. cit. 
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Soviet propaganda'sometimes tries to explain the need to step up the activities 
of the Soviet state security organizations by referring to the struggle against 
external enemies, spies and sabozeurs sent into the USSR from abroad. However, 
the previous practice of the Soviet secret service indicates that its operations are still 
directed against internal “enemies.” According to the Soviet definition, “the 
internal enemies of our revolution are the agents of the capitalists ofall countries.” 4 
This definition is so broad that it can be applied to any Soviet citizen. The fact 
that the greetings praise the “glorious traditions of the Cheka” ‘and its “forms 
and methods of work,” a formula dropped almost completely from Soviet 
propaganda in recent years, and then promise to apply and improve these 
methods speaks volumes. 


The Cheka and its “glorious traditions” ate well known throughout the 
world. According to the definition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, it is the 
“unsheathed sword of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and according to 
Lenin, its creator, “it is not an institution of persuasion, but one which punishes 
immediately, swiftly, and mercilessly.”5 It is by no means accidental that the 
Party Central Committee holds up as a model for present-day Chekists its cruel 
head Dzerzhinsky. As Stalin stated, “the enemies of the revolution did not know 
a more hateful name than that of Dzerzhinsky. 6 The greetings refer to him as 
follows: 


In the future too we shall constantly improve the forms and methods of Cheka 
work ..., train all the members cf state security organizations in the spirit of bound- 
less devotion to the Communist Party ..., in the spirit of the glorious tradition of: 
the Cheka, and will introduce into all our activities the style and work methods of the 
remarkable Bolshevik-Leninist F. E. Dzerzhiasky.? 


This “remarkable” Bolshevik has characterized himself on his appointment 
as head of the Cheka. “I am appointed to a post on the front line of fire and my 
intention is to combat and to regard with open eyes the... danger ofa threaten- 
ing situation and to be merciless to myself in order to tear the enemy to pieces, 
like a faithful watchdog.” 8 


It is no secret that telations between the Central Committee, the government, 
the Army and the KGB have been seriously strained since the death of Stalin. 
The execution of Beria, defeat of the anti-Khrushchev group of Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Kaganovich, the removal of Zhukov, and so on would appear to 
substantiate this conclusion. The present conference was presumably intended 
to demonstrate that differences belong to the past and that unity now prevails. 
The reports emphasized that, in addition to Kirichenko and Shelepia, Minister 
of Defense Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Internal Affairs N. P. Dudorov, 
end leading figures from the Supreme Court and the Public Prosecutor’s Office 





4 Ibid., December 20, 1937. 

5 V, L Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, ‘1952, 4th ed., XXXII, 150. 
8 Pravda, op. cit. 

7 Ibid., May 18, 1959. 

8 Ibid., December 21, 1917. 
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took part in the work of the conference. Many of these officials are Khrushchev’s 
protégés. In the greetings to the Central Committee they outdid everything 
written earlier in their pledge of loyalty to the Party leader: 

Soviet Chekists constantly feel with particular gratitude and love the mani- 
festation of paternal care for the state security organizations and their members on 
the part of the Party Central Committee and that prominent disciple of V. I. Lenin, 
outstanding figure in the Communist Party, Soviet state, and the entire international 
Communist movement, that fiery speaker, untiring fighter for peace throughout the 
world, the holder of the International Lenin Prize “For the Strengthening of Peace 
Between Peoples,” the First Secretary of the Party Central Committee, the head 
of the Soviet government, Comrade Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev.° 


The conference of the heads of the Soviet punitive organizations and their 
collective pledge of loyalty to the Party leaders and to Khrushchev personally 
are a carefully arranged demonstration of the “unity” of all the organs of state 
power. It is no accident that this demonstration “coincided” with the beginning 
of the four-power conference of foreign ministers in Geneva. The report on the 
conference was broadcast over Radio Moscow on May 17, and published in the 
official Party organ Pravda on May 18. None of the other newspapers, even such 
central ones as [zvestia or Komsomolskaya pravda, had anything to say about it. 

The few reports on the recent conference reveal that the Soviet state security 
organizations are entering a new phase in their activities. They have not been too 
active in the last few years because of the conflict inside the Party, the mutual 
mistrust of the Central Committee leaders, and the struggle for power. Under 
such circumstances a powerful state security organ could have been extremely ‘ 
dangerous for a'new personality forcing his way up the Party ladder to the top. 
The situation has altered now that Khrushchev has succeeded in consolidating 
his power. He has carried out a series of measures intended to purge the apparatus 
of undesirables and has put his protégé Shelepin in charge of state security. The 
Party boss is now firmly in control of the KGB. V. Minyailo 


International Communism 


“The Seventh World Youth Festival 


The Seventh World Youth Festival was held in Vienna from July 26 to 
August 4, 1959. The decision to hold the festival in the capital of Austria was 
taken at a session of the festival Preparatory Committee, held in Stockholm on 
March 25, 1958.*A special commission was then sent to Austria with the aim of 
obtaining the necessary permission from the Austrian government. An agreement 
was concluded, according to which (1) Austrian laws and Austrian neutrality 
were to be observed during the preparations for and holding of the festival 
and (2) government organs were not to place any obstacles in the way of the 


® Thid., May 18, 1959. 
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festival organizers. Visas were to be issued to the national prepazatory committeeé 
via the festival Standing Commission, without any “discrimination” as to the 
state, national, or political affiliation of the festival participants.1 The first youtk 
festival was held in Prague in 1947; the second took place in 1949 in Budapest. 
the third was held in East Berlin in 1951; the fourth in Bucharest in 1953; the 
fifth in Warsaw in 1955; and the sixth in Moscow in 1957. The latter was attendec 
by delegates from one hundred countries. The present festival was attended br 
18,000 persons from 112 countries.? This was the first occasion on which the 
festival was held in a country outside the Communist bloc. The festival waz 
intended to be “the largest and most comprehensive meeting of youth” and a 
“major international forum.” The Preparatory Committee was located in 
Vienna and issued its own special publication Fesriva/ in various languages 
Preparations in the individual countries were entrusted to national preparator7 
committees set up with the aid of Communist and so-called “progressive” 
organizations throughout the warld. By December 1958, sixty such committees 
had already been formed.4 According to reports in the Soviet press, more than 
1,200 youth, student, cultural, sports, and trade union organizations wer= 
engaged in preparations for the festival in June 1959.5 Communist youth organ: 
zations used their “ties” with youth in the non-Communist world as an excuse 
for the dispatch of thousands of letters and circulars urging that as many younz 
persons as possible attend the festival. 


Various countries, particularly those of the “socialist camp,” and many ia 
„Asia, Africa, and Latin Americe, held their own youth festivals by way cf 
preparation for the international meeting in Vienna. Reports on the size of the 
various delegations began to appear in the Soviet and official festival press in 
June. Soviet Komsomol Secretary S. Pavlov wrote in Pravda of June 28, 1955 
that the USSR would be sending to the festival “800 of the best represeatatives 
of the working and rural... youth, young ‘scholars,... writers, composers, 
. Sportsmen, artistes...” In addition to this delegation, the Soviets sent various 
celebrities, propagandists, and a large army of “observers.” Many participan-s 
were expected from the Afroasian countries, particularly since the February 
1959 Cairo conference of the youth of both continents had urged full suppozt 
for the festival. The United Arab Republic, however, refused to allow its youth 
to take part in the festival. In the West’the Austrian Bundesjugendring, Hoch- 
schiilerschaft, the Catholic youch organization, and other organizations not 
only refused to participate in the festival, but campaigned actively against parti- 
cipation by non-Communist youth. The festival was declared to be a “purely 
Communist propaganda action,” controlled by Moscow, whose organizers weze 
intent upon influencing the non-Communist youth. Anti-Communist Austrien 





1 Festival, Vieana, June 1959. 

2 Komsomolskaya pravda, August 5, 1959. 
3 Molodexb mira, No. 2 (1959). 

4 Festival, December 1958, 

5 Molodoi Kommtunist, No. 6 (1959). 

© Komsomolskaya pravda, June 24, 1929. 
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youth groups set up an organization entitled “Junges Leben,” which set itself 
the task of explaining the' aims of the festival. West German youth organizations 
also refused to have anything to do with the festival. The festival organizers 
accordingly embarked on a number of countermeasures. Various “progressive” 
West German professors, left-wing publishers, and journalists were invited to 
Vienna to inspect the preparations for the festival. On ‘their return they held a 
meeting in Frankfurt at which they appealed to West German youth to support 
the festival. The festival organizers then wrote full of hope in the April issue of 
Festival that-no less than 15,000 to 20,000 young persons were expected from 
West Germany. Moscow commented that “Bonn is well aware that thousands 
of West German boys and girls can get to Vienna without any difficulty [without 
a visa].”’ In the end a delegation of some 914 persons attended the festival and 
marched during the parade in front of the East German delegation.* However, 
it must be stressed that in a special issue of the Informationsdienst des Osterreicht- 
schen Bundesjugendringes und der österreichischen Hochschillerschaft the West German 
Bundesjugendring and other leading youth organizations stated that “the German 
participants and observers at the Vienna festival are attending it in a private 
capacity...”® As for the Austrian youth the organizers found a way out of an 
awkward situation by enrolling several thousand young Anstein Communists 
to maintain order. 

The festival program was wozked out in considerable detail and an average 
of 80 different attractions were held each day. The program itself can be divided 
into five different sections: 


1. Entertainments, intended to have a psychological effect on the youth. 
This part included the inaugural ceremony with speeches and firework displays, 
a youth ball, an international student ball, a meeting of girls from five different 
continents, a fashion show, a demonstration of peace and friendship, various 
other parties, balls, dances, and concerts in the international student club, and 
so on. 

2. Sports attractions, intended to create a spirit of friendship and comradeship. 

' 3. A festival of the arts, which took the form of concerts of light and 
serious music, performances by choirs and soloists, dance groups, and so on. 
The USSR sent some of its most talented artistes to Vienna with the aim of 
demonstrating its superiority in this field. 

4, An attempt to rouse youth’s awe at the achievements of the Communist 
_ world, particularly in the fields of science and technology. Various reports were 

read, such as “The Problem of the Conquest of Space” and “Atomic Energy 
Today and Tomorrow.” Meetings with the Soviet creators of the first inter- 
planetary rocket were held. There were also meetings between philatelists, 
amateur photographers, and so on. 


? Molodoi Kommmist op. cit. 

8 Skddeutsche Zeiteng, Munich, July 28, 1959. 

9 Informationsdienst des Aasterreichischen Bundssjugendringes und der österreichischen Hochschsllerschaft, 
Vienna, No. 8 (1959). 
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5. The purely political section of the program, which took the form of 
student seminars which discussed problems such as “The Role of Students and 
Student Organizations in Contemporary Society”; “The Economic, Political, 
and Cultural Problems of the Colonial and Underdeveloped Countries and the 
Role of Students in Their Solution”; ‘Problems of the Democratization and 
Reform of the System’of Higher Education.” There was also a seminar on 
solidarity with the colonial countries. This section also introduced a system of 
meetings between individuals and small groups: “The festivals also offer good 
opportunities for the holding of . . . meetings between two or three participants, 
to establish personal contacts, and to hold discussions . . . independent of mass 
measures.” 10 

In sum the program had two basic aims, the creation of the necessary psycholo- 
gical mood among the youth and then the political “processing” found mainly 
in the fifth section. According to the final report of the festival committee, there 
were 13 meetings between persons with the same profession, 12 based on interests, 
4 seminars, 19 lectures, about 400 meetings between religious groups and between 
the various delegations, 280 concerts, and 250 sports competitions.1+ 


Throughout the festival its crganizers constantly insisted that the festival 
' was not Communist-inspired, but organized by youth itself, without regard for 
political or religious views. The festival’s official task was to bring youth together 

as a means of helping to reduce international tension: f 
Participation in' peaceful games and competitions does not imply affiliation 

with or approval of any political [group] . . .13 

They are coming together not to discuss which outlook is the best or to defend 
or attack a particular government. They are coming together in order to dance, 
enjoy themselves, engage in sport, to show their programs and national culture to 
each other, and to talk over things which . . . concern everybody, for example, the 
simply human question as to what stands ahead, a long quiet life or a quick death?13 


Yet in spite of Communist efforts to prove that youth itself was resporisible 
for the festival, the fact is all too clear that it was essentially a Communist event. 
The festival was mainly the work of the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which is controlled by the Sovie: Party Central Committee. This organization, 
` along with the World Peace Courcil, World Federation of Trade Unions, World 
Student Union, and the International Democratic Federation of Women, is one 
of the Communist organizations which plays an important role in the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy. All these organizations were founded by Moscow shortly after 
World War Il. The World Federation of Democratic Youth was founded at a 
conference in London in 1945. By 1949, it had been turned into a Communist 
organ. In 1951, its executive committee, which was located in Paris, was expelled 
from France and moved to Budapest. The Federation is controlled from Moscow, 





10 Molodexh mira, No. 4 (1959). 
1 Komsomolskaya pravda, August 5, 1959, 
12 Festival, June 1958. 

' 13 Thid., February 1959. 
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a fact which becomes all too obvious on reading the Declaration of its executive 
committee, made at the Colombo Conference of December 1958. In the name of 
85,000,000 young persons the Declaration listed all the basic points of Soviet 
foreign policy and recommended the most careful preparations for the Seventh 
World Youth Festival. 

An article entitled “A Great Force of the Present,” devoted to the tenth 
anniversary of the “world-wide movement of the supporters of peace,” makes 
the point that the most important measures of the Federation and the World 
Peace Council have always been the youth festivals, since they are “magnificent 
examples of unity” and “the most popular and mass measures of youth in the 
` defense of peace.”14 An analysis of the publications of the festival Standing 
Commission, the Soviet press, the Federation’s magazines, and publications by 
the Austrian Communist press leave no doubt whatsoever that the festival was 
arranged by the Communists. The themes of the seminars, conferences, and 
discussions make its political line clear. The magazine Festival made no attempt 
to conceal the fact that the festival was mainly run by the Communists: 


Young Communists are also participating in our festival and nobody has 

maintained anything to the contrary .... Perhaps in 1859 it was still possible to have 

a world-wide meeting without Communists. But today we are living in a realistic 

world, A. D. 1959, one part of which comprises socialist countries, while in the 

other Communists are a major force. A major world-wide step in the scientific, 

sports, or any other field is no longer possible today without the participation of the 

Communists.15 

The composition of the festival Standing Commission is very interesting. 
Of its 18 members 14 are important Communists. They include Bruno Bernini, 
a member of the Central.Committee of the Italian Communist Youth Organiza- 
tion, who has been President of the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
since 1953 and is also a member of the World Peace Council; Ljubomir Dramallev, 
the First Secretary of the World Student Union and son of the Bulgarian Ambas- 
sador to East Germany; Jean Garcias, a French Communist, Secretary of the 
Standing Commission and head of the anticolonial section of the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth; Ho Hsi Chuan, Secretary of the Chinese Youth 
Organization; Werner Lamberz, Secretary of the Central Council of the East 
German Free German Youth and member of the Executive Committee of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth; Jiri Pelikan, an important Czech 
Communist functionary, Secretary of the Prague Oblast Communist Party, 
and President of the World Student Union; Valentin Vdovin, Secretary of the 
Soviet Komsomol and of the World Federation of Democratic Youth.!¢ 

In May 1959, two months before the. beginning of the festival, an apparatus 
of future “supervisors” was set up in the commission, which soon exceeded 
100 persons. It consisted mainly of-young functionaries from the satellites and 

1 Molodol Kommessist, No. 5 (1959). 

- 18 Festival, op. cit. 

16 Informationsdienst des österreichischen Bundesjugendringes snd der Osterreichiseben Hochsekstlerschaft, 

reprint of Nas. 1—5, pp. 4—6. . 
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a large group of young Austrian Communists. Selection was carefully supervised 
by Vdovin, Garcias, and Bernini. The apparatus’ task consisted mainly in shielding 
Communist delegations from contact with non-Communist groups. As was to 
be expected, the festival was the most expensive of its kind to date. The com- 
mission had estimated a total of $884,000, or $52 per person for a stay of ten days. 
Officially funds for the festival were collected by the national preparatory com- 


` mittees. A “friendship fund” of $248,000 was intended to help pay for the 


journey of participants from remote areas of the world. However, Festival let 
slip that funds were also contributed by the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, the World Student Union, by “individuals,” and by “countries which 
have at their disposal the necessary means.” 1” The official report at the end of the ` 
festival insisted once again that the participants themselves had made contri- 
butions. Total costs were thus estimated by the Standing Commission at 
$1,132,000. Austrian sources stated that total expenditure amounted in fact to 
$4,500,000 and that contributions did not amount to more than $500,000 in all, 
since most of the participants paid neither their fare nor the cost of their stay 
in Vienna. Thus a deficit of some $4,000,000 must have been covered by other 
sources, presumably Moscow. At the Colombo session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Federation of Democratic Youth in December 1958 the 
Soviet delegate had stated that the USSR would support the festival financially.1® 


The Soviet Party Central Committee had set itself the aim of exerting psycho- 
logical influence on the non-Communist youth, particularly the Afroasian youth. 
‘The Cairo conference of February 1959 had stated that “the Soviet Union is the 
best support in the struggle against colonialism and imperialism. 19 The political 
program worked out at this conference coincided with me aims of Soviet foreign 
policy in Asia and Africa: 


Particularly striking is the fact that the views expressed by the conference of the 
youth of the Afroasian countries are essentially the same as those of the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth... 

In the World Federation of Democratic Youth we shall carry out eagerly the 
decisions taken in Cairo and shall always take into account the standpoint of the 
youth of the two continents waging . . . a struggle against imperialism. ° 


A further aim of the festival was to stimulate the struggle of the Afroasian 
people against the West: “...the determination of the youth of Asian and Africa to 
put an end in our generation to the remnants of colonialism on two continents.” 21 


During the ten days of the festival, events did not proceed quite as the Com- 
munist organizers had expected. The initial ceremony which was attended by 
about 60,000 spectators was marked by the reading of Khrushchev’ s greetings 
to the festival and passed off quite smoothly. The rest of the time was marked by 

a | Festival, April and May, 1959. 

18 Informeationsdienst des österreichischen Bundssjupendringes und der österreichischen Hochschulerschaft, 
No. 3 (1959). 

18 Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit. 

20 Molodezh mira, op. cst. 

2 Molodoi Komatunist, op. cit. 
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various disturbances and scandals. The Austrian anti-Communist youth had 
12 booths in the city at which it explained the nature of the festival and issued 
a special bulletin stressing the Communists’ control of the events and the reasons 
for the festival. Austrian students distributed copies of Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago, Djilas’ The New Class, Orwell’s 1984, Imre Nagy’s political testament, 
and so òn.?? Matters were even more complicated by the presence at the festival 
of young Austrian Communists recruited to help “preserve order.” These young 
“enthusiasts” usually set about persons who were obviously engaging in 
anti-Communist activities.*5 During a parade on the Heldenplatz, for example, 
a group of American and British participants carrying a placard about Hungary 
was attacked and several of its members had to be hospitalized.** Some 
twenty Italians left the city as a protest against the methods used. Of the Indian 
delegation, 20 decided to boycott the festival, 50 refused to be considered 
official delegates, leaving only 7 as official delegates.2® The refusal of the 
United Arab Republic to send a delegation gave the festival organizers the 
opportunity to organize an “Arabic” delegation consisting mainly of Kurds, 
about 300 in all. There were incidents too at the seminars. At the seminar on 
the problems of the colonial countries one participant stated: “We have talked 
today for quite a while about colonialism, but one type of colonialism was not 
broached in the discussions, namely that which is practiced in Hungary and 
Tibet.” At another the seminar head, a Bulgarian, was asked why the novel 
Doctor Zhivago has not been published in Bulgaria. He replied that it was too long 
and an insult to Bulgaria’s friend, the Soviet Union.?’ 


Some of the Communist delegations were housed in vessels moored on the 
Danube. They were transported to the meetings by bus and taken straight back 
afterwards. Delegations completely shielded from the Western world were the 
Chinese, North Korean, East German, Hungarian, Rumanian, Albanian, and 
Mongolian. The Bulgarian delegation was allowed some freedom at the end of 
the festival, while the Czech was free most of the time. The Soviet delegates 
proved only too willing to talk to the journalists. They had all been extremely 
carefully selected for the trip. The Polish delegation was completely free to do 
as it pleased. The entertainment by it was extremely Western in character and 
apparently both the festival organizers and Moscow looked on disapprovingly.** 
According to various reports about 30 members of the Czech group refused to 
return to Czechoslovakia and asked for political asylum.*® 


The inhabitants of Vienna boycotted the festival and the local press did not 
pay very much attention to it. On the other hand, the Soviet press did everything 





22 Neue Zireber Zeitung, Zurich, June 6, 1959. 

33 Thid., August 2, 1959. 
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25 Thid., July 30, 1959. 
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27 Säddeuische Zeitung, August 5, 1959. 
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possible to convince the Soviet population that the Austrians had accepted the 
festival, that the hostile attitude of the Austrian youth had proved a failure, and 
that the ideas of the festival had prevailed. “The festival conquered Vienna,” 
“Vienna resounds with applause for the festival,” “The calculations bf the 
enemies of the festival were not realized,” and other headings appeazed in 
Romsomolskaya pravda under the general section entitled “The Festival Con- 
quered.” 30 Tn an article entitled “Everything is Well, the Antifestival isa Failure,” 
the same newspaper had been compelled to admit that there had been consider- 
able opposition to the festival.31 


In conclusion the following points can be made: (1) The attacks by the Soviet 
press on the activities of the anti-Communist groups and its attempts to convince 
the Soviet population that everything had gone well at Vienna are an adequate 
enough testimony that the holding of a festival outside the Communist bloc did 
not meet with very much success; (2) the USSR’s aim in holding a festival 
outside its orbit, that is, to influence the non-Communist youth of the West, 
was a failure; (3) the festival did serve some useful purpose, since it impressed 
to some degree the delegations from the colonial and underdeveloped Afroasiaa 
countries; and (4) the festival revealed that the Communists cannot rely too 
much on their own youth, since the various Communist delegations did nat 
always get along too well with each other. Y. Marin 


Religion 


4 


Curricular Changes in Soviet Theological Schools 


The mass repressive measures carried out against the clergy during the years 
of open persecution of the Church in the USSR, the fact that many members of 
the clergy abandoned the Church and took up civilian posts, the shutting of the 
theological schools in 1918 by a decree of February 5, 1918 (New Style), end the 
general decline in the numbers of clergymen, many of whom were quite old at tke 
outbreak of the Revolution and died in the early 1920’s, meant that the Russian 
Orthodox Church experienced a serious shortage of priests. In 1914, there were 
87,123,000 members of the Orthodox Church,* 163 bishops,* and 66,140 parish 
priests.” The Synod further had under its jurisdiction the a! clergy, priests 





30 Keiki pravda, August 6, 1959. 

31 Ibid., August 4, 1959. ; 
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teaching in theological schools, monks, missionaries, and so on. In 1941, there 
were in the USSR, excluding the western provinces of the Ukraine and Belorussia 
which had just been annexed, only four bishops and 5,665 clergymen.‘ It 
was World War It which put a stop to this persecution. Changes in Soviet 
“church” policy saw the reopening of some theological schools in the USSR. 
Between 1944 and 1948, two theological academies and eight seminaries were 
opened. This number has remained unchanged to date.ë In pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, there were four,theological academies, 57 seminaries, and 185 theological 
colleges.® 

It must be remembered that the organizers and heads of the new theological 
schools opened toward the end of the war in 1944 were compelled to draw up 
a new training program for would-be priests. They somehow had to reconcile the 
contradictory demands of the Communist regime and the Church.” Nonetheless, 
the program succeeded in meeting both the Church's and Party’s demands. A 
thorough program of religious instruction was offered, while the schools’ 
directors, in accordance with the Party’s wishes, undertook to train cadres as 
“exemplary members of society” and “model citizens.” In this context, reference 
was made to an exhortation by Bishop Feofan Prokapovich (1681—1736). The 
latter was actually speaking of a Christian state when he urged priests “... to 
love, cherish, and be devoted to it... , neither to plot nor do anything to harm 
or humiliate it...”® In 1944, the new directors seriously set about training 

. educated and staunch priests of the Orthodox Church, ... capable of 

rousing the people’s moral forces.”1° In the first year of their existence, the 
school boards overcame the temptation to lower the educational requirements 
to the level of those students, “who had only just come to religion and did not 
have much idea about it.”!1 Various measures secured the selection of the best 
candidates capable of mastering a study program comparable to the theological 
courses held in pre-Revolutionary seminaries. Students who had completed the 
first two grades could work as readers or deacons. On completing all four grades, 
students could be ordained and serve in a rural parish. Persons graduating from 
the course with distinction could enter the theological academies without taking 
an examination. 

The requirements of the theological araeemics. were even more stringent. They 
were to prepare clergymen 





4 W. Alexeew, Russian Orthodox Bishops in the Soviet Union, 1941—3953, New York, 1954, p. 5; Paul 
B. Anderson, L’église et la nation en URSS, Paris, 1946. 

5 Russhkaya pravoslavnaya tserkov, ustroistvo, polozbenie i deyatelnost (The Russian Orthodox Church, 
Organization, Status, and Activity), Moscow, 1958, pp. 109—110. 

$ Orchet cber-proksrora Sryateishego Sinoda po vedomsisu pravoslarnogo ismovedaniya na 1914 g., op. cit. 

7 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1955), pp. 26—32; Vestnik, Munich, No. 1 (1957), pp. 82—100. 

8 Patriarkb Sergei i ege dukbovnos nasledstvo (Patriarch Sergei and his Spiritual Legacy), Moscow, 1947, 

. 400. 

Pp ee : 

10 Ibid., p. 386. 

1 Ibid., pp. 387—88. 
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able to direct the religious and moral life of believers on the broader scale of an urban 
parish and even diocese. Under modern conditions, particularly gifted and widely 
educated persons, armed not only with Christian convictions, but also with personal 
piety, are required for such activity. They must [have] to a certain degree the ability 
to adapt themselves in the comp ex world of modern conditions in order to iumine 
them with the eternal truths of Christ’s teachings and to point out to... believers the 
Christian paths of a religious anc moral life. ..48 


At that time the Communist government did not interfere in the planning of 
the theological schools’ work. Az first the curriculums of the theological semi- 
naties and academies were intended to give students a thorough knowledge of 
theology and to steel them for tae task of dealing with persons who had been 
brought up under Communism and accordingly stood outside the Church. They 
contained theological and philoscphical subjects and Church history. Philosophi- 
. cal subjects preceded theological in the program. Special subjects not found in 
the curriculums of the pre-Revalutionary theological schools were included as 
a means of preparing priests for work among the Soviet population: Christian 
teaching on the properties of the human soul, child psychology, ways ard 
means of using it beneficially, and the history of Russian religious thought.1$ 
The latter was originally the history of Russian religious consciousness, along 
with the course and direction taken by the intellectual quest of Russian society 
in the religious and moral fields. Originally, a so-called “Christian social science,” 
dealing with the Church’s views on social problems and phenomena, wes also 
taught. 

After a period of changes, improvements, and alterations, the curriculums 
were given their final form. Ir 1947, a book entitled Patriarch Sergei and his 
Spiritual Legacy was published, containing the disciplines studied in theological 
seminaries and academies and the number of hours devoted to each subject. Below 
is a list of the subjects’taught in Soviet theological seminaries :1+ 





History of the Old Testament Russian Church History ‘Second Grade) 
History of the New Testament Russian Church History (Fourth Grade) 
Old Testament Scripture History of Russian Religious Thought 
New Testament Scripture History of the Ancient Church 
Catechism Schismaticism and Sectarianism 
Dogmatic Theology Structure of the Soviet Scate (First Grade) 
Moral Theology Soviet Constitution (Second Grade) ` 
Basic Theology Basic Psychology 
Comparative Theology : Church Music 
Practical Guidance for a Pastor Church Slavonic 
Homiletics Readings in Church Slavonic 
Church Regulations Russian 
Litargy Greek 
General Church History , Modern Language 

13 Ibid., p. 396. 


13 Vastnik, op. cit., p. 93. 
l Patriarkh Sergsi i sgo dukbomos nasledstso, op. cit., pp. 394—96. 
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Below are the subjects taught in Soviet theological academies :15 


Old Testament Scripture History and Analysis of Western Creeds 
New Testament Scripture History and Censure of the Schism and 
Dogmatic Theology Sectarianism 
Moral Theology History of Religion 
Pastoral Theology and Asceticism History ofRussian Religious Thought 
Christian Apologetics Patrology and Hagiology 
Liturgy and Hymnology Logic 
Church Archaeology _ Psychology 
Homiletics and the History of the History of Philosophy and Metaphysics 
Sermon Christian Pedagogy (Didactics and Methodology) 
History of the Christian Church Canon Law 
History of the Greek Orthodox, Russian , Soviet Constitution 
Orthodox, and Rumanian Churches Ancient Languages 
History of the Russian Church Modern Languzeges 


Some idea as to how well these programs met tke tasks set the theological 
schools can be judged from the Zhyrnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, which wrote 
approvingly of them.1® The theological academies’ reports for 1955 also referred ` 
to the successes achieved in preparing cadres.1” After a meeting between young 
students at the Soviet theological academies and theologians of the West German 
Evangelical Church, Professor Iwand of Bonn University reviewed in a very 
favorable tone papers read by young Soviet theologians and expressed the hope 
that contact with the academies’ theological work would develop in the future.1® 
A’ positive analysis of the work done in the Soviet -heological seminaries was 
made by a certain Evgraf Duluman: - 


` Tentered the seminary as a nonbeliever, but the religious milieu exerted its in- 
fluence.... Icarefully set about studying religious teachings, ...inashort time I not 
only believed in, I lived religion.... In the theological academy a deeper, unhurried 
study of the foundations of religions made it possible not only to master, but also to 
think over what one was reading...., I became acquainted with critical literature. . .1° 


The majority of those enrolling in the theological schools have a general 
secondary or technical education, and many of them have already done their 
military service.?° 

Soviet theological schools have apparently succeeded in turning out a new 
type of clergyman, capable of carrying out his duties in the conditions in the 
USSR. This fact was indirectly hinted at in works written during the “thaw,” 
V. Kornilov’s poem Contemporaries, ?} and S. Aleshin’s play Everything Remains 
for the People, staged in 1959. In the latter, the young Soviet priest Serafim is a 


W Thid., p. 397. 

18, Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, No. 7 (1947), p. 33. 

1 Ibid. No. 11 (1955), pp. 15 and 19. 

18 Thid., No. 10 (1958), pp. 15—16. 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 24, 1957. 

20 Zhurnal Moskosskei Patriarkbii, No. 11 (1954), p. 66; No. 11 (1955), p. 15. 
21 Den poezii (The Day of Poetry), Moscow, 1956. 
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former student of mathematics and soldier, who took part in the World War II 
and received many awards for heroism at the front. After demobilization, he 
entered a theological seminary. Soviet critic E. Gygyshvili sharply criticized 
the play: 

The author presents a young priest by no means as an accidental, particular, cr 
individual phenomenon... 

He [the priest] is given an extremely important ideological and philosophical 
[task]... .Serafim’s arguments are not always refuted intime..., in a number of cases 
Serafim’ s statements are literally broken off at the climax. . 

The final outcome?... Serafim, ...as it were a symbol of a different Weltanschas- 
sng, is neither crushed nor ‘defeated. The argument is left unresolved.*# 


Possibly the effectiveness of the training programs led to their being amended. 
Neither the Party press nor the official organ of the Moscow Patriarchate has 
made any reference in the period since 1947 to the necessity to alter the curric- 
ulums. The changes did not come to light until the 1958 edition of the publicz- 
tion The Russian Orthodox Church. It lists the subjects presently being studied in 
Soviet theological seminaries and academies. A comparison with the earlier lists 
of subjects for these schools will reveal various changes. In the theological 
seminaries, the discipline “Schismaticism and Sectarianism” has been changed to 
“An Analysis of the Doctrines of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism.” Disci- 
plices omitted are Basic Psychology; Russian Church History; History of Russian 
Religious Thought; History of the Ancient Church; Readings in Church Sla- 
vonic; Structure of the Soviet Government. Latin has now been added to tke 
curriculum, while the “Modern Language” studied is now specified as either 
English, German, or French. The notes to the curriculum make it clear that one of 
these modern languages is compulsory, although the language may be “chosen.” 
Although the number of subjects listed bas increased, the total has actually 
dropped from the previous 28 to 25. In the theological academies, the following 
disciplines have been renamed: “Church Archaeology” has become “Church 
Archaeology in Connection with the History of Christian Art’; “History and 
Censure of the Schism and Sectarianism” has become “History and Analysis 
of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism”’; “History of the Greek Orthodox, 
the Orthodox, and Rumanian Churches” has been changed to “Byzantology 
and the History of the Slavic Churches.” The disciplines excluded are Psychol- 
ogy; Logic; History of Philosophy and Metaphysics; History of Religion; 
History of the Christian Church; History of Russian Religious Thought; Christian 
Apologetics; Christian Pedagogy (Didactics and Methodology). The Ancient 
and Modern Languages found without any specification in the former curriculum 
are now listed as Ancient Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, German, and French. 
Thus, although 8 subjects have been dropped, the total still comprises 24, as 
opposed to 25 earlier, > owing to the listing of these languages.?3 ` 





22 Sovstskaya kultura, March 10, 1959. 
V Russkaya Provoslasnaya Tserkov (The Russian Orthodox Church), Moscow, 1958, pp. 110 and 
121—22. 
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It is difficult to judge whether there have been any changes in what is actually 
taught, since publications of the Moscow Patriarchate do not carry the complete 
course programs. In some cases one can detect a desire by the Patriarchate to 
emphasize its greater tolerance toward religious groups outside the Orthodox 
Church—“Schismaticism and Sectarianism” has been changed to “Analysis of the 
Doctrines of the Russian Schism-and Sectarianism,” or “History and Analysis 
of the Doctrines of the Russian Schism and Sectarianism.” The new seminary 
curriculums have been simplified somewhat. Requirements in Church history 
and general-educational subjects have been lowered. The same process in the 
curriculum of the theological academies is certainly intended to deprive students 
of a knowledge of psychology, logic, and Christian pedagogy, thus making them 
less prepared for work in the contradictory conditions of Soviet life. They are 
being deprived of a knowledge of those philosophical sciences, which were 
originally intended to “broaden their outlook” or to serve as “supplementary 
arguments backing up Christian truths.” Other subjects excluded are those 
providing a basis for Christian apologetics and for understanding the specific 
spiritual needs of the people. 

It is difficult to believe that such important changes were carried out at the 
behest of the heads of the theological schools. The magazine Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii bas had nothing to say on the subject. Since the middle of the 1950’s, 
there has been a marked increase in the study of foreign languages in Soviet 
theological schools.*4 On-festive occasions students have performed scenes from 
English and German plays. The emphasis on foreign languages is also noticeable 
in the program of the newly organized Moslem theological schools (medrese). 
‘The changes are intended to suppress youth’s interest.in the theological schools, 
which were providing knowledge and ideas divorced from Marxism. The changes 
will reduce the quality of the clergymen presently undergoing training, while the 
standards of the theological schools will be substantially lowered, a situation 
which the heads of the schools and academies are apparently powerless to rectify. 


N. Teodorovich 


4 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, No. 2 (1957), p. 9. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Comsiitee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 9 and 10, 1959 


The main theme in issue No. 9 of the Party theoretical organ Korrwunist, ` 
which appeared early in June, is the examination of the problems due for discus- 
sion at the June Party Central Committee plenary session. The lead articl, 
however, “Eliminate a World War from the Life of Society,” is, as the tite 
indicates, devoted to another problem. It is a Communist sermon on “peace 
throughout the world,” a favorize theme with the Soviet press. Peace is appar- 
ently indissolubly linked with socialism and it penetrates deeper intz one’s 
consciousness as socialism developes. Nonetheless, the ideological sid2 goes 
hand in hand with practical problems: 


The realization of the Seven-Year Plan will be a decisive phase in teacefil 
competition between the two systems. The Soviet Union will outstrip the highly 
developed capitalist countries of Europe in per capita output as a result of the 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. In absolute figures for some important types >f 
products it will overtake the Urited States and come close to it in others. 


China is named as an important partner; it is to develop into a great indus- 
trial power. The conclusion is then drawn that 


the struggle for peace under present conditions is primarily the struggle for the 

fulfillment and overfulfillment of the economic plans of the USSR and the other 

socialist countries, the plans of peace. The tasks of the Seven-Year Plan embody a 

mighty stride by the Soviet people, which is building Communism and successfully 

defending the cause of peace in the interests of all the peoples on earth. 

The editors of Kommunist now turn to war. The non-Communist world is 
protrayed as a rapacious aggressor: “At the head of those forces wh.ch are 
preparing a new world war stand the American imperialists.” Further comes 
the assertion that the militarizetion of life in the United States has seached 
proportions unprecedented in zhe history of the country. Attacks ete then 
launched on the creation of military bases in other countries. The Unitec States 
ruling circles are fostering “antinational” regimes in Formosa, Soutk Korea, 
South Viet Nam, and Jordan. Aralyzing Soviet foreign policy, the article stresses 
the Soviet Union’s love of peace, pointing out that here the credit must go 
primarily to Khrushchev. This Dart of the article is mainly concerned xith the 
question of a peace treaty with Germany, which is of course Closely boand up 
with the Berlin problem. The peaceful solution of this problem would result in 
“doing away with any occupation rights and the privileges of the victorio.s 
powers and would create condi-ions for the peaceful development of not orly 
Berlin, but of the whole of Germany.” The other question discussed in tae 
article is that of disarmament and the banning of atomic weapons. Soviet Foreign 
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policy is naturally held up as a struggle for the good of mankind. Finally, the 
creation of an atom-free zone, “a zone of peace,” is apparently the only way of 
ensuring peace and reducing international tension. 

Turning to the June plenary session, the magazine begins this section with 
E. Stefani’s “Complex Automatization—The Main Means of Technical Progress.” 
Rather striking examples of outmoded techniques still being used in the USSR 
are quoted by the writer. For example, more than one hundred thousand switch- 
men and ten thousand watchmen are employed doing -work on the railroads 
that could be done automatically. In such an important branch of industry as 
the chemical, up to 40% of the workers do tasks by hand which could very 
easily be made automatic. The same picture is obtained in the coal industry, 
where there is a similar shortage of machinery. Finally, in the machine-building 
field a lack of automatic control systems means that almost a million men are 
required in place of machines. The writer stresses that the introduction of auto- 
matic processes is a problem which has not only technical, but also social and 
political aspects, and that automation in Communist countries differs considerably 
from that in the non-Communist world: 


In a socialist society automation is not restricted by the narrow limits of private 
property and does not aggravate social contradiciions.... In the conditions 
existing in capitalist production automation leads to an increase in the already 
enormous army of unemployed and thus creates just dissatisfaction [on the part] 
of the working masses... 


I. Kulev’s “Technical Progress and Some Problems of Economic Planning” 
also discusses automation, this time in the field of planning. The point here is that 
the various responsible economic organs tend to cuplicate each other in the 
Soviet system. This fact became particularly obvious after the re-creation of 
the economic councils. They duplicate the work of Gosplan. There is even 
greater duplication between the Gosplan of the USSR and the union republic 
gosplans which for some time now have had extremely broad functions. The 
concluding section of the article raises the question of making widespread use 
of electric computers. Although such calculating machines are well known in 
the USSR, not enough use is made of them by the top organs in the Soviet Union. 

The article “Are Capital Repairs of Equipment Necessary?” by A. Vladzievsky 
and M. Yakobson discusses the question of improving techniques: “Presently 
more than one third of all metal-cutting equipment is employed in repair work 
in all branches of the economy.” The writers are compelled to admit that in 
1958 far fewer machine-tools were employed in repair work in the United States. 
The‘article accordingly discusses at great length the need to increase the “life” 
of machinery and to reduce the time spent on repairs. 

P. Kuchumovy’s “Improve Agricultural Techniques” shows that in spite of 
the relatively large amount of machinery on the sovkhozes and kolkhozes it is 
not being properly used. The most laborious processes are done by hand, parti- 
cularly in such important branches of agriculture as the cultivation of sugar 
beets and the growing of cotton. Finally, throughout the Soviet Union the 
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loading and transportation of agricultural produce is extremely badly organized. 
In spite of the large number of tractors available, for example, they cannot be 
used for transportation purposes because of the shortage of trailers. 


The second part of this issue begins with an article entitled “Great Works 
of Marxism,” by M. Sakoy and N. Sizov. It is devoted to the hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of Karl Marx’ work Zur Kritik der politischen Ökonomie. 
Two-thirds of the present article is devoted to an analysis of works containing 
principles contradicting those expressed by Marx. Not only works directly 
connected with the present work of Marx are discussed, but also numerous 
works on political economy and sociology which take as their basis principles 
other than those advanced by Marx: 


Some bourgeois politicians and sociologists, distorting Marxism, attempt to 
present matters as though Marx and Engels adhered to the viewpoint of a spon- 
taneous revolution ... only as an economic inevitability. 


The writers attack Paris University Professor André Piettre who published 
in 1957 a book entitled Marx et Marxisme. Piettre apparently contrasted Lenin 
with Marx and Engels. Also criticized is the American sociologist B. Moore 
who, in his work Political Power and Social Theory, apparently wrote that some 
of the worst features of nineteenth century capitalism are to be found in Marx’ 
political economy. Other authors and works attacked are American scholar Leo 
Rogin’s The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory ; Chicago University Pro- 
fessor Abram Harris’ Economics and Social Reform ; Vice-President of the Paris 
Institut International de Sociologie Gaston Bouthoul’s La Sarpopulation dans le 
Monde. 'The writer assures his readers that the existence of the USSR is thestroagest 
argument against the various theories attacked. 


An article by First Secretary of the Penza Oblast Committee S. Butuzov, 
“A New Important Phase in the Life of the Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz Party i 
zations” shows how important a factor the Party organization is in the USSR’s 
economic life. The most important point brought out in this article is that many 
Party members are now working directly at production. However, this phenom- 
enon is apparently explained by the-fact that many of them were already workers 
ot kolkhozniks when they entered the Party. They have accordingly remained 


' ' in their former positions. 


G. Osipov comes forward in defense of Marxist theory in an article en-itled 
“Technical Progress and the Managerial Society.” It deals with the theozy of 
the “managerial society,” which explains social shifts by the development of 
technology and changes in the role of the technical intelligentsia in contemporary 
society. The first part maintains that nobody. doubts the successes of socialism ` 
any longer, yet its opponents 


feeling a dread and hatred of socialism... resort to new means of [defending] 
imperialism and combating the theory of scientific Communism. The peculiarity of 
this struggle consists in the fact that bourgeois ideologists as a rule do not come out 
openly in defense of a system of exploitation and the rule of the monopolies. 
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Under discussion is the new system which, according to many Western 
theoreticians, may be the mean between socialism’ and capitalism. The writer 
attacks the French sociologist Gabriel Veraldi for His book L’ humanisme Techni- 
que. The latter apparently presented a type of state system under which “power 
is exercised by specialists in the fields of art, science, and industry. In this sense 
all modern states are to a greater or lesser degree : technocratic.” ‘The article is 
even more severe,on French socialist leader Guy Mollet, who believes that the 
concentration of all economic activity in the hands of the state in the USSR 
leads to the establishment of the power “of a new ruling caste of officials and 
engineers.” Defending Marx’ theories, Osipov dadignently counters that 


bourgeois and right-wing socialist ideologists wate that Karl Marx’ theory of 
scientific Communism no longer comeipoads to the facts today. They endeavor to 
prove that the “managerial revolution,” in replacing the socialist revolution, has 
completely discredited Marxism. 


The article then goes on to attack the American économists Thorsten Veblen, 
Adolph Berle, and G. C. Means, and the American:sociologist James Burnham. 
As for the “managerial society” itself, it is presented in the article as the share- 
holders and the relatives or sons of the owners. Such a society must be opposed 
to the working class, hence 


capitalism will be destroyed not by the managers ea organizers of production, not 
by the technical intelligentsia. It will be overthrown by the working class, led by the 
revolutionary party, the party able to instill in the proletariat a socialist consciousness 
and to direct it toward a definite goal, the socialist revolution. 

Ki 


There is no need to state which party is meant in this case. 


F. Burlatsky’s “On the Question of the Left-Wing Movement in Western 
Europe” is mainly devoted to a discussion of the theme “The Future of Socialism 
in Europe” between the Italian socialist leader Pietro Nenni, the French Radical- 
Socialist leader Pierre Mendés-France, and British Labor Party member Aneurin 
Bevan. All three speakers commented on the accession to power of right-wing 
elements in many West European countries. The writer would have one believe 
that the socialists are only losing ground because they refuse to enter into an 
alliance with the Communists, despite the fact that the Communist movement in 
Western Europe ‘ ‘represents an efficient and united force, which actively and 
consistently defends the interests of the working clas, the program of economic 
and social progress.” i 


As if by way of illustration of the conclusion deawn by Burlatsky’s article, 
Kommunist carries a shortened version of Otto Rheingold’s “The Development 
of Class Forces in Western Germany,” published in the April issue of the magazine 
Einheit, in its section “Through the Pages of the Press of the Brotherly Parties.” 
Much statistical information is quoted and the idea advanced that the class 
consciousness of the working class is growing in[Western Germany and that 
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the latter is following the path.of revolution. | 
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Issue No. 10 which appeared immediately after the Central Comm _ttee 
plenary session naturally deals mainly with the decisions of the session. ‘The 
lead article, “Technical Progress—A Decisive Factor in the Successful Fulfill- 
ment of the Seven-Year Plan,” discusses the question on the session’s agenda. 
According to the magazine’s editors the decisions taken in this field met witt the 
overwhelming approval of the Soviet people: “The Soviet people is the first 
to have achieved socialism in practice. Now with its inspired labor it is building 
a road into the future, forging the great victory of Communism over capitalism.” 
The path to this goal apparently lies through the creation of a material and 
technical base. The implication here is that economics have now become a 
weapon in the Communist campaign to attain world domination. Along wita its 
military machine and political propaganda, the Communist Party has 20w 
decided to exploit the USSR’s eccnomic possibilities; hence the emphasis on 
technical progress. When speaking of such progress, the Soviet leaders give 
preference to machine building, which is essentially the basis of any technical 
progress. Until recently progress in this branch of industry had been far from 
first class. The plenary session discussed, according to the lead article, various 
cases of equipment proving to be useless. Looking about for culprits, the article 
notes that 


the plenary session made the point that shortcomings in the introduction of new 

techniques are caused to a considerable degree by the technical conservatism of 

some managers and workers and the unwillingness of many managers to overcome 
' difficulties. 


No suggestion is offered as to why such a situation has been allowed to 
persist for decades or as to how it arose. However, the materials of the pleaary 
session enable one to infer some of the reasons. The resolutions passed speak 
of the need for the proper training of enterprise managers and workers, the need 
to draw the masses into the struggle to improve techniques, technology, and 
the organization of production. The implication here is that the consciousness 
of managers, their attitude toward work, does not coincide with the demands 
of the Party and its interests. Accordingly, the necessary creative initiative and 
personal interest must-be lacking, even among those who occupy positions of 
some responsibility. The workers must obviously have no interest whatsoever 
in their work. Nonetheless, the article is written in an optimistic tone, with the 
confidence that technical progress is now guaranteed. 


_ D. Chesnokov’s “The Development of Productive Forces and Produccion 
Relations in the Period of the All-Out Building of Communism” is directly 
connected with the plenary session’s resolutions. The Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress is presented as the beginning of a new phase in the life of the USSR. When 
referring to this phase, the author dwells in detail on problems of the contradic- 
tions between the two systems. Apparently ‘ ‘capitalist production relaticns” 
have nothing in common with socialist, while the crisis in the non-Communist 
world grows worse daily. Further, the assertion is made that Soviet worxers 
“are as interested as one can be in technical progress.” The benefits to be ob- 
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‘tained from automation in the Soviet Union are presented in similarly rosy colors. 
Turning to recent steps in the field of agriculture, the writer explains and 
characterizes them as follows: 


The growth in productive forces in socialist industry and agriculture has reached 
a point where the system of serving the kolkhozes with equipment through state 
enterprises, the machine tractor stations, which had ‘played a positive role in the 
past, has seen its day and become obsolete. The interests of the development of 
socialist production in the countryside necessitated that all production factors be 
concentrated in the hands of the kolkhozniks, on the; kolkhozes themselves. 


The writer broaches a further problem directly thlared to the reorganization 
of the educational system: as a result of the introduction of polytechnical training 
into schools, most young persons are to be turned into workers or kolkhozniks: 

“The intelligentsia as a social group will not become. less numerous, but, on the 
contrary, will grow. However, the size of that part which is not connected with 
the process of the creation of material . . . benefits is being reduced.” Developing 
this line of thought further, the writer asserts that an essential trait of present 
production relations is the preservation of the distinction between the town 
and country, between mental and manual work, between skilled and unskilled 
labor, between light and heavy work, and so on. During the Seven-Year Plan 
period much is to be done to eliminate these distinctions: “The social groups, 
by cooperating with each other, ... are all coming closer together.” As a result 

‘of this approximation of the various groups, there will be an all-round develop- 

ment of Communist Man at every level of the population. Taking his thought 
further, the author states that the peoples and nationalities i in the Soviet Union 
will come together. Finally, countries too will work more closely together: 
“The close cooperation of the socialist countries guarantees the harmonious 
development of the entire socialist camp and aids countries with a lower level 
of production to attain the level of the advanced.” Thus, cooperation between 
countries is represented as a natural development under socialism. 


An article by Ukrainian Party Central Comadres Secretary S. Chervonenko, 
“A Close Link with Life—A Guarantee of the Success of Ideological Work,” 
deals with the problem of agitation and propaganda. | The need for an improve- 
ment in mass political work among the Soviet population i is stressed. Evidently 
not enough work is being done in this field in spite of the fact that there are 
a million agitators in the Ukraine alone. Readers are reminded that “in the 
postwar period there has been a decrease in atheistic propaganda in some Party 
organizations.’ ’ The clergy i is accused of having taken advantage of this situation 
in order to increase its influence on the population, especially on the youth; 
hence the need tò “step up the antireligious training of the workers.” 

The next article is by First Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Committee 
S. Rashidov and is’ entitled “Together Forever with the Russian People.” It 
begins with a history of the economic, political, and cultural relations between 
Russia and Central Asia, and then goes on to deal! with present-day relations 
between the republics. The central point in these telations is the following: 
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In the course of the industrialization of the country and the collectivizaton of’ 
agriculture, with the active daily help of the great Russian people the . . . ineczalty 
between the advanced and backward republics was removed and the peoples zc- 
complished a revolutionary leap from backwardness to enormous progress in 
economics and culture. 


A. Berezkin’s and S. Mezentsev’s “The Heroic History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union” is devoted to the appearance of a new texsbook 
on the history of the Party. The latter is intended to replace the earlier Stelinist 
history. The writers emphasize that the new textbook has used as its basis 
Lenin’s works and other Party documents: 


In accordance with historical facts the authors of the textbook throw light >n the 
role of J. V. Stalin in the life and activities of our Party and the Soviet state, nd in 
the international workers’ movement. They... stress that J. V. Stalin, while 
Secretary General of the Party Central Committee, together with other leading 
members of the Party and Soviet government, actively fought for the realizaton of 
Lenin’s precepts. 


While considering Stalin to be a prominent theoretician and the leacer of 
the struggle against the Trotskyites, the right opportunists, the bou=gesis 
nationalists, and so on, the reviewers note that the text reflects the “sericus ° 
errors committed by J. V. Stalin, especially in the last years of his life.” -Afer 
a survey of the various chapters in the new history, the reviewers anal~ze in 
detail the section of the book.dealing with the defeat of the anti-Party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov. 


A problem of great importance is touched upon in the article “Wnat is 
Abstractionism in Art,” by Y. Kolpinsky and F. Kaloshin. Although it deals 
mainly with painting and sculpture, the article does discuss all aspects cf ert, 
attacking from a Communist standpoint the formalistic movement in art, wh:ch 
is apparently a result of “the decay of the intellect.” The article cannot be taken 
as a serious piece of criticism. It begins with the sentence, “the main ccntent 
of contemporary history is the competition between the two systems, the capita ist 
and the socialist.” In other words, the article is political in tone, serving a3 a 
strict warning to artists: they are to avoid anything which can be termed akstract 
creation, The meaning here is clear: the Party leaders are not prepared to tclerate 
any attempts to apply the principle of freedom of creation in art. 


Secretary of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party Syala 
Kallai has contributed an article entitled “The Ideological Struggle cf -he 
Hungarian People’s Republic.” It is actually a report on the work done ky -he 
Communists in the period since the suppression of the 1956 uprising. Matvas 
Rakosi is called the head of the sectarian dogmatic forces, Imre Nagy “led -he 
revisionists,” while G. Lukacs “viewed social problems from a bourgeos end 
petty-bourgeois standpoint.” In the opinion of the author these three w2re 
responsible for the uprising. Now, thanks to the efforts of the Communists 
and the pro-Communist representatives of the left-wing parties, the Hunzar.an 
political crisis has been overcome. Nonetheless, by no means everything is in 
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order: the writer is compelled to admit that religion has a firm hold on the 
Hungarian population. He states quite openly „that ee has consolidated 
its position and now plays a greater part in pale \[Jife 

Returning to a favorite theme, V. Zorin’s “ Myth of the ‘Class Peace’ 
and American Reality” writes that as a result of automation there is an unpre- 
cedented number of unemployed in the United States and that the country is 
on the eve of one of the worst postwar strikes, that'is, the decision by the steel 
workers’ union that 500,000 men would stop work on July 15. 
i A. Gaev 
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No Colours or Crest 
By PETER Kemp ! 
Published by Cassel, London, 1958, 306 pp. 





Readers in search of vicarious thrills will probably be disappointed with 
Mr. Kemp’ s account of his experiences, first as a member of a “small-scale raiding 
force,” engaged in operations along the German-occupied coasts of Europe and 
later as a liaison officer with Albanian and Polish guerrillas. The author’s talent for 
understatement and his dry humor mean that he has told his story as though intent 
upon deglamorizing the popular figure of the soldier-adventurer. In so doing, the 
author of this addition to the considerable number of books dealing with guerrilla 
warfare may have lost a chance of producing a popular best seller. En revanche, 
. he has at least partially succeeded in bringing out an aspect of Allied wartime 
policy too often glossed over or deliberately hidden, namely the process by which 
the Allies, by encouraging armed resistance against: ' Hitler’s tyranny in the oc- 
cupied countries, helped deliver millions of European citizens into the heeds of 
Communism. 


The official version of the guerrilla movement, the need to pin down as many 
_ German divisions as possible in ‘occupied territories, the gallantry of the “demo- 
cratic” proletarian patriots, who later unaccountably turned out to be Communist- 
led bands, and the unpatriotic reluctance of the conservative elements in the Bal- 
kans to participate in the struggle for freedom are well known. Mr. Kemp shows 
the reverse side of the medal. Blindly following Churchill’s fighting slogan, 

“everyone who kills a German is our friend,” given out at a time when nothing 
but bare survival mattered, the British continued to distribute arms, equipment, 
and gold indiscriminately to friend or foe, to the enemies of the Balkan constitu. 
tional governments in exile, long after Britain’s desperate hour had passed. The 
Communists exploited this situation to the full. Strange influences were appar- 
ently at work, according to the author, and his statements are corroborated by the 
run of events at thé Allied GHQ in Cairo, where the SOE, Special Operations 
Executive, the organization responsible for liaison with the Balkan guerrillas, was 
centered. The evidence which poured in to the effect that the Communist-led 
bands were primarily concerned with building up their da eliminating their 
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political opponents, and attacking the Germans only as a last resort was con- 
sistently played down; glowing reports, often grossly exaggerated, of the havoc 
and destruction wrought upon the occupiers were accepted at face value, in an 
uncritical spirit singularly out of tune with the traditional caution and suspicious- 
ness of the British Secret Service, as were, at a higher level, the blatantly disingen- 
uous protestations by the Communist leaders of their devotion to democratic 
principles. 

Questions of personal prestige, political considerations, or plain political igno- 
tance seem to have restrained authors of better known works from telling these 
unpalatable truths. Happily for those interested in the true history of the instal- 
lation of Communist regimes in Southeastern Europe, the present author does not 
suffer from such inhibitions, at least as far as his experiences in Albania are con- 
cerned. Thus one can follow, step by step, the build-up of Communist domination 
as a result of the unrestricted application of Churchillian policy, aided by the 
presence in SOE Cairo, of Party members and fellow-travelers. Dropped in Albania 
in summer 1943, withinstructions to “kill Germans and Italians, lower their morale 
by every possible means... and give every encouragement to all parties, irrespec- 
tive of politics, who were prepared to cooperate against the enemy” (p. 84), and 
told that, unlike in Greece and Yugoslavia, he and his companions would find all 
the guerrilla groups united in the struggle against the occupiers, Mr. Kemp was 
soon disillusioned on this last point. The Albanian guerrillas were in fact as sharply 
divided into factions as those in the rest of the Balkans, and only occasionally co- 
operated with each other, the two main formations being the Communist-led 
National Liberation Movement (LNC) and the Balli Kombetar, comprising the 
conservative elements, the landowners, their retainers, and the few members of 
the bourgeoisie. 

By the time the party arrived, the two chief rivals were already at daggers 
drawn. ‘The author tells how he slowly became aware of the influence of the Com- 
munist political commissars in the LNC which was officially an amalgam of demo- 
cratic forces. His reports to Cairo of the growing threat of Communist domina- 
tion and of the increasing tension between thé two factions produced nothing but 
repetition of orders to kill the Germans and to allocate arms to those who were 
the more efficient killers; Mr. Kemp’s dislike for the Communists does not prevent 
him from admitting that the better organized LNC killed more Germans than the 
Balli Kombetar, but at an exorbitant price, in terms of military effort and supply, 
and at a rate which could not influence the enemy’s dispositions. The realization that 
the Allies viewed with complete unconcern the establishment of a Communist 
dictatorship after the liberation of Albania from the Germans was bound to drive 
some of the conservative elements, first into virtual neutrality, then into collab- 
oration with the enemy. But when the author, at the cost of much effort and 
danger, succeeded in laying the foundations of a strong guerrilla group with the 
aid of the patriotic anti-Communist Kryeziu brothers in Northern Albania, he was 
ordered by SOE to stop his activities. Through their own channels of communica- 
tion, the LNC leaders had used Tito’s influence in high quarters to prevent the 
formation of pro-British, but anti-Communist, guerrilla organizations. 
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Frowned upon in Cairo for his overfrank reports and his unwillingness to 
knuckle down to the increasingly obvious domination of the guerrilla movement 
by the LNC’s Communist political commissars, the author was taken out of Al- 
bania in the summer of 1944, before the outbreak of civil war between the LNC 
and anti-Communist forces, which ended in the total defeat of the latter and inaugu- 
rated the Enver Hoxha regime. Returning to Great Britain, Mr. Kemp was first 
earmarked for a mission to Hungary by SOE London, headed by a personal friend, 
which controlled liaison work with guerrillas i in that country, as well as in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. It seems that the sinister influences at work in SOE Cairo 
were not present in the London headquarters. Whether as a result of this, or of 
traditional Russophobia, the Polish guerrilla movement was completely domin- 
ated by the strongly anti-Communist Armja Krajowa] or Home Army (AK), the 
name of the guerrilla groups under command of General Bor-Komarovskii, which 
recognized the authority of the Polish government-in-exile in London. For reasons 
unspecified by the author, no British liaison officers had been attached to the AK; 
however, as soon as the news of the August 1944 uprising in Warsaw reached Lon- 
don, it was decided to send a mission to Bor-Komarovskii. Mr. Kemp was assigned 
to this mission, the Hungarian expedition having been canceled. 

The tragic events which ended with the suppression of democracy in Poland 
are common knowledge. But Mr. Kemp, i in his attempt to presenta reasoned picture 
of this process, is not so successful as in the case of Albania. Here, he is, of course, 
not entirely to blame. The first mission to the AK was delayed, according to the’ 
author, first by protests from Moscow, about which Mr. Kemp surprisingly finds 
nothing to say, then by bad weather, which kept the smnall group of three officers, 
including the author, grounded in Bari. Parachuted eventually i in late December 
1944 into the forested area of Chenstokhova, where the remnants of the AK were 
leading a precarious existence after the crushing of the Warsaw uprising, the mis- 
sion was only just in time to be caught up in the remorseless squeeze of the Polish 
democratic forces between the German special detachments and the advancing 
Red Army. Mr. Kemp gives a glimpse of the military efficiency and spirit of devo- 
tion of the AK freedom fighters, who, with no future in front of them, were still 
willing to sacrifice their lives for the Allied cause. Picked up by a Soviet unit, the 
author and his friends were given a taste of the Soviet conception of East-West 
solidarity by being kept incommunicado for over 20 days, while the allied leaders, 
closetted with Stalin at Yalta, decided the fate of “liberated” Poland. This titbit is 
the only luxury which the author allows himself in “behind the scenes” informa- 
tion on Poland. 

If Mr. Kemp had been merely one of the many young British liaison officers 
engaged in delicate operations, with no more political knowledge than could be 
imparted on a short briefing course, and m no mote responsibility than to obey 
SOE orders, we could expect nothing else/ But he is obviously politically minded 
and rumor has i it that he was sent-to Poland at Churchill’s personal request; more 
is thus expected from him. He must have had plenty of opportunities to find out 
from his friend Colonel Perkins, head of SOE London, ‘whether the future of Bor- 
Komarovskii’s forces had been setiously discussed in conjunction with the imminent 
È l ; 
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occupation of Poland by the Soviet armies. Had Stalin been approached on this 
crucial question? Had SOE knowledge of the preparations for the uprising? If so, 
had the question of supplying the insurgents from the air, with or without Soviet 
cooperation, been examined in detail? What, finally, were the real chances of suc- 
cess, without the active support of the Red Army, even if Allied arms and supplies 
had reached Bor-Komarovskii’s forces? In spité of shortness of time, Mr. Kemp 
had also enough Opportunity to talk to men and women who had been eyewit- 
nesses of the uprising, who could at least give him some idea of the answer to the 
last, all-important question, yet all we get are commonplaces. Departing from his 
admirable matter-of-fact approach in his account of the Albanian events, the author 
indulges in unworthy rhetoric, quoting the accusation made by Stalin’s biographer 
Deutscher as to the dictator’s “rapaciousness” and “vindictiveness” in allowing the 
Germans to crush the AK, two singularly inappropriate terms when applied to 
a political masterstroke, however ruthless and immoral the method of its exe- 
cution. It seems, in fact, almost as though the author is trying to conceal his 
thoughts, which is a pity. 

It has long been the accepted practice to lay the entire blame for the spread of 
Communism in Europe on Stalin’s “duplicity” and wickedness in exploiting 
Western faith in East-West solidarity, as though no information had been avail- 
able all along for those prepared to see it showing the Communist leaders’ true 
intentions. Mr. Kemp, in his Balkan account, explodes this myth. He should 
have tried to get at the truth in the case of Poland, instead of quoting Deutschetr’s 
irrelevant vituperations against Stalin or meekly repeating Churchill’s explanation 
given to Parliament of “Polish intransigence” as being responsible for the total 
submergence of Polish democracy. Mr. Kemp seems to be tongue-tied when it 
comes to placing final responsibilities. Nevertheless, his book makes timely read- 
ing in these days, when the threats of Communist leaders, foreshadowing renewed 
aggression, are strangely echoed by the vociferous clamor of certain organs of the 
Western press for “summit conferences” and one-way concessions. For, with all 
its limitations as a political work, Mr. Kemp’s No Colours or Crest admirably illus- 
trates the protean nature of Communist penetration of the non-Communist world’s 
defenses, its relentless pressure, its superb underground organization, closely 
dovetailed with Soviet foreign policy and operating at all levels, from the small- 
time guerrilla leader to the Party member or sympathizer at the Allied Secret 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 16, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This issue contains A. Kantemir’s “Islam and 
Communism”; M. Aslanbek’s “The Rehabilitated 
Peoples of the Northern Caucasus”; P. Urban’s 
“Belorussia in the Past and Present”; R. Karcha’s 
“Soviet Propaganda in the East”; A. Temir’s 
“Tataristan Today”; S. Kabis’ “The Soviet Grain 
Problem;” and an editorial “Soviet Foreign Trade 
as a Weapon in Party Policy.” 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of 
B. Pasternak’s Dr. Zbisago and M. Djilas’ The New 
Class. A chronicle of recent events in the USSR is 
appended. 


* 1- 


VESTNIK, No. 30, 1959, 156 pp. (Ia Russian.) 


This issue begins with a short tribute to 
Professor B. N. Martos, a former secretary of the 
Institute Learned Council, on the occasion of his 
80th birthday. 

The Articles Section begins with G. vedeiiheyrs 
“The Seven-Year Plan for the Development of 
Industry in the USSR (1959—1965).” The author 
quotes much statistical data, and analyzes the 
plans for the various branches of the heavy, light, 
and food industries. 

G. Akhminov’s “Problems of Modern Com- 
munist Theories at the Twenty-First Congress 
of the CPSU” examines Khrushchev’s doctrine 
of the gradual transition from socialism to 
Communism, The author regards it as an attempt 
to carry out a new Communist revolution by 
expropriating the new Soviet bourgeoisie and 
nationalizing the kolkhozes. 

Yu. Mironenko’s “The New Bases of Penal 
Legislation in the USSR and the Union Republics” 
analyzes in detail the “bases” in the new criminal 
code of 1958 and compares them with the “funda- 
mental principles” of the criminal code of the 
USSR and union republics of 1924. 

V. Seduro’s “The First Postwar Books About 
Dostoevsky” lists and examines works by Soviet 
authors on the great Russian novelist. 

A. Philipov’a “The Lenin Theory of ‘Mirrorlike 
Reflections’ and the* Doctrine of Conditioned 
Reflexes” shows how the Soviets attempt to fit 
into Communist theory Pavlov’s teachings on the 
Second Signal System. 

D. Konstantinov’s “Dr. Zhisago and the: Search 
for God in the USSR” deals with the problem of 
religion in the Soviet Union and deduces that it 
has a very strong hold on the Soviet population. 
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The Notes ‘Section contains N. Kulikovich’s 

“The May 28! 1958 Resolution of the Central 
Committee of ‘the CPSU,” which dealt with the 
correction of’ “mistakes” in earlier Central 
Committee decrees on the operas A Great 
Friendship, Bobdan Kberelnitsky, and With All One’s 
Heart. 
, The Criticism and Bibliogtaphy Section 
contains N. Kuznetsov’s “Recent Developments 
in Soviet Biology.” 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of 
George G. Kennan’s, Sosiet-American Relations 
1917-1920: Volums II, by I. Gapanovich; Erich 
Thiel’s The Soviet Far East, by L Gapanovich; 
Elsktricheshie stantsii, Nos. 1—12 (1957) and 1—12 
(1958), by S. Kirsanov; D. Shelov’s Antichny mir 
y Sexssrnom Prichernomore (Antiquity in the Northern 
Black Sea Region), by A. Kotsevalov; A. Prish- 
vin’s Veter roduykb polei (The Breeze of Native 


‘Fields), by L Nikodimov. 


A section on recent literature on the Soviet 

Union and Communism is appended. 
* 

UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No.7, 1959, 124 pp. 
(in English.) | 

This issue bigins with an editorial tribute to 
Professor M. Al, Miller, Secretary of the Institute 
Learned Council, on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. \ 

M. A. Miller’s “Bolshevik Persecution of the 
Orthodox Church in the Ukraine” reviews the 
various stages in the Bolsheviks’ policy toward 
the Orthodox Church and the losses, both material 
and personal, which it has incurred in the Ukraine. 

O. Dombrovsky’s “The Ideological Founda- 
tions of the ‘Bolshevik Ethic’” gives a bricf 
historical survey of the development of ethics, 
showing how the socialists were the first to assert 
the relativity of ethical concepts, while the 
Bolsheviks regard ethics as subordinate to the 
class struggle. The article contains various 
examples of the “Bolshevik ethic” in practice. 

P. Fedenko’s «Istorija Ryssoy and the Treaty of 
Pereyaslay” considers, in connection with the 
official Soviet interpretation of the significance of 
the Treaty of Pereyaslav, the interpretation given 
by the anonymous author of the late 18th- 
century manuscript on the “History of the 


S. Pidhayny’s! “Ukrainian National Commu- 
nism” considers the relation of the representatives 
of this movement both to the Bolsheviks and to 
various movements ın the West. 
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A. Bilynsky’s “Educational and Caltural In- 
stitutions in the Ukrainian SSR” gives statistical 
information on the state of education and other 
aspects of cultural life in the Ukraine in 1956, 
comparing the findings with those for the RSFSR. 

M. Kulikovic’s “Stalin and Post-Stalin Ele- 
ments in Soviet Ukrainian Music” examines some 
of the texts set to music by Ukrainian composers 
during the Stalin era. The author discusses the 
treatment of the Ukraine sis-d-vis the USSR as a 
whole in these texts and also describes the chang- 
ing fortunes of Ukrainian composers in the Soviet 


era, 

- O. Bobykevych’s “Forestry in the USSR 
During World War II and the Early Postwar 
Years” stresses the predatory methods used in the 
felling of trees in the Ukraine. 

P. S. Lykho’s “Seventy-fifth Territorial Di- 
vision in the Ukrainian SSR, 1928-29” discusses 
aspects of the life of this unit. . 

There is also a note by D. Solovey on the name 
“Skrypnyk” found in the documents quoted by 
Edgar Sisson in his book One Hundred Red Days. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 8, 1959, 156 
pp. (in English.) 

The Articles Section of this issue begins with 
R. Karcha’s “Soviet Propagande Concerning the 
Rehabilitated Peoples of the Northern Caucasus”, 
which shows that the present Soviet leaders are 
endeavoring to place the blame for the deporta- 
tions on Stalin and to prove that such events could 
not have happened under the present regime. 

D. Souz’s “On the Literary Front” analyzes 
Azerbaidzhan literature during the Soviet period, 
with particular reference to the fact that the Third 
Congress of Azerbaidzhan Writers, held in 
December 1958, comdemned most literature as 
superficial, lacking in originality, and as not 
reflecting current events. The opinion was 
expressed that Azerbaidzhan literature no longer 
lives up tothe great reputation of pre-Revolutio- 
nary national works. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s “The 1937 Trials of the Adzhar- 
ian Leaders” describes these trials of the Great 
Purge as the counterpart to those held in Moscow 
at the time. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Forests of Azerbaidzhan 
and Georgia” discusses the exploitation of the 
timber reserves of these regions in Tsarist and 
Soviet times. ~ 
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R. Abaza’s “The Abazinians” discusses the 
history, religious and social background of this 
North Caucasian people. | 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Aksel Bakounts the Cham- 
pion of the True Concept of Popular Basis of 
Literature in Soviet Armenia” is 2 continuation 
of the article which appeared in issue No. 7 and 
gives further information on the works and 
political activities of this writer, his beliefs, and 
tragic death in prison during the purges of the 
1930's. 

G. Charachidze’s “Contemporary Soviet Views 
on ‘Caucasology’” examines Soviet interpretations 
of current archaeological discoveries in this area 
of the USSR. 

D. Konstantinow’s “Antireligious Propaganda 
in the USSR” shows how the Kremlin has 
altered its tactics in this field over the last two 
years, with the “so-called” scientific approach 
assuming greater importance as a result of world 
respect for Soviet science since the launching of 
the sputnik. 

T. Tatlok’s “The Centennial of the Capture of 
Shamil: A Shamil Bibliography” gives a brief 
history of the 25-year struggle of Imam Shamil 
in Dagestan during the first half of the last 
centary and includes a list of works dealing with 
this remarkable figure. 

The Reviews Section contains reviews of Kita 
Tschenkeli’s Einfuhrung in die Georgische Sprache, 
by T. Tatlok; Erevan. Tesarjan Waprer. Tegbe- 
kaion Oughetsouyis (Erevan. A Guide to Places of 
Interest), by L. Mikirtitchian; Sakarteelos SSR. 
Mokwe istorixl-ehonomiur (A Brief Historical and 
Economic Survey of the Georgian SSR), by 
R. Arsenidze; M. Pokrovsky’s Politika russkogo 
tsarizma po otnosheniyun k adygerskos feodalnoi znati 
» kontse XVTII—pervoi polovine XIX v. (The 
Policy of Russian Tsarism Toward the Adygei 
Feudal Nobility in the Late Eighteenth and the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century), by T. 
Tatlok; Khasi Abdullacw’s Islam dini khakkynda 
(Concerning the Moslem Religion), by Dj. Souz. 

A Chronicle of Events and various biblo- 
graphies are appended. The issue also contains 
an index to issues Nos. 1—7 (1955—58). 
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BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.7, 1959, 
148 pp. (In English.) 

This issue is devoted to the fortieth anniversary 

of the establishment of the Belorussian SSR on 

January 1, 1919. The various aspects of the 


history, life, and culture of the republic are 
reviewed in the articles: P. Urban’s “The Belo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic: A Brief Histo- 
tical Outline”; J. Zaprudnik’s “The Communist 
Party of Belorussia: An Outline of its History”; 
H. Niamiha’s “Education, Culture and Science 
in the BSSR : A Brief Survey of the Soviet Period”; 

A. Adamovich’s “Forty Years of Belorussian 
Literature in the BSSR: A Review of Events”; 
S. Stankievic’s “ ‘Revisionist Tendencies’ in So- 
viet Belorussian Literature on the Eve of the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the BSSR”; G.A. 
Vvedensky’s “Forty Years of Industry in the 
Belorussian SSR”; S. Kabys’ “The Development 
of Belorussian Agriculture Under Soviet Rule”; 
and H. Niamiha’s “The Academy of Sciences of 
the BSSR.” 

A Chronicle on the Preliminary Results of the 
Census of the Population, the Fourth Congress of 
the Association of Writers of the BSSR, and the 
Third Congress of Composers of the BSSR is 
appended. 


| 

YOUTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 53, 90 pp. (in 
English); 104 pp. (in Russian.) 

The present symposium, issued to mark the 
Seventh World Youth Festival, contains the 
following articles: P.Kruzhin’s “The Youth 
Movement in; the Soviet Union”; Y. Marin’s 
“The Views of Soviet Youth on Their Role in 
Soviet Society”; H. Akhminov’s “Soviet Youth 
and Communism”; M. Zerkalov’s “Soviet Youth 
and Personal Liberty”; Yu. Dyachkov’s “Youth 
and Education in the USSR”; M. Andreyev’s 
“Soviet Youth and the Outside World”; V. 
Minyaylo’s “Exploitation of Child Labor in the 
USSR”; B. Kovalenko’s “Relaxation and Leisure- 
Time Activity’; M. Azarov’s and G. Yurev’s 
“Soviet Youth and Religion”; M. Petrov’s 
“The Militarization of Soviet Youth”; M. Morev’s 
“The Place of Sports in the Life of Soviet Youth”; 
A. Gaev’s “Youth in Soviet Literature”; and 
M. Pavlov’s “Soviet Youth and Resistance to 
Communism.” 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Problems of the Soviet Economy 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the eee, held in 
Munich on July 24-25, 1959 on problems of Soviet foreign policy,* was followed 
by a conference held in the Institute itself on July 29—30, 1959, devoted to 
problems of the Soviet economy. The conference was attended by twenty-seven 
specialists in the field of economics, some of whom are researchers at the Institute 
itself, while others came from the United States, Canada, and Israel. In his 
inaugural speech N. K. Novak-Deker stated that the conference was to be 
devoted exclusively to a discussion of the new Seven-Year Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65. The conference agenda contained six 
problems: (1) the reasons for the Soviet leaders’ switch from the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan to the new Seven-Year Plan; (2) new elements in the Seven-Year Plan; 
(3) the problem of capital investments during the plan period; (4) a possible 
shortage or surplus in the manpower supply; (5) the rate of economic develop- 
ment and the so-called economic competition with the United States; and (6) per 
capita output and the possibility of raising the population’s standard of living. 

Discussing the first point on the agenda, the Soviet leaders’ switch from the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan to the present Seven-Year Plan, V. P. Marchenko from 
Canada stressed that the official reason advanced for the switch could not be 
accepted. This was the impossibility of fitting into the framework of the old 
plan the.increased tasks and demands of the economy, caused by the discov- 
ety of new economic resources. Yet during earlier plans too new possibili- 
ties and tasks had appeared. Nonetheless the plans had not been disrupted, they 
had merely been revised by Gosplan, In reality, the introduction of the new 
plan is explained by the fact that the overoptimistic plan targets could not be 
met. One reason for nonfulfillment was the reorganization of the administration of 
the economy, which was pursuing a strategic aim, the dispersal of the main 
economic centers throughout the country as a safeguard against a possible 
clash with the West. Although Soviet sources stress the positive results of this 
reform, it has in fact had an adverse effect on output.. The switch to the Seven- 
Year Plan thus enabled the Soviet leaders to conceal from the outside world the 
fact that the Sixth Five-Year Plan could not possibly be fulfilled. 

V. Timoshenko of the United States, who was unable to attend the con- 
ference and sent his views by letter, also stressed that the switch to the new 
plan served to conceal economic failures. The rate of fulfillment of the 1956—58 
plans revealed that the plan could not possibly be fulfilled in the main branches 
of Soviet heavy industry, the ferrous metal, coal, electric power, automobile, 
tractor, and locomotive industries. There was also no chance of the 1960 figure of 
180,000,000 metric tons of grain being harvested. The best illustration of the 
fact that the harvest was not as large as the Soviet leaders had hoped was that ” 


~ * See Bulletin, No. 8 (1959), pp. 55—57. 
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the 1965 figure had now been made slightly mote flexible, 160,000,000 to 
180,000,000 tons. Output of livestock produce would also be well below the 
planned figure. Branches in which the plan would be met were the petroleum 
industry and sugar-beet output. On the other hand, | ‘the official reasons for the 
switch, the discovery of new natural resources, could. not be accepted, since these 
“discoveries” were not reflected. in the new plan. The planned fgura for the 
output of iron ore, for example, had been reduced. ' 

On the second question, new elements in the Seve vee Plan, V. P. Marchenko 
stated that the new plan is much more realistic than its predecessor. The Seven- 
Year Plan stressed the use of natural gas, the deyelopment of the chemical 
industry, and an acceleration of the housing program, The program for the con- 
struction of large scale hydroelectric power stations has been aa by one 
for the building of smaller thermal power stations. 


G. A. Vvedensky pointed out that the planned fighres have been sati 
reduced both for industry as a whole and throughout individual branches of 
heavy industry. The program for the transfer of heavy industry to the East has 
been going on for quite a while and is by no means new. The Soviets are anxious 
to increase output of aluminum. To date, 85% of all aluminium has been pro- 
duced in the European SSSR. In the new plan 85%"-90% of all output will by 
1965 be concentrated in three eastern regions, the Kanoe Irkutsk, and 
Stalino—Kuznetsk. 

V. Timoshenko noted that there is a clear ake to move industry 
eastwards. The construction of new strategically important industrial enter- 
prises in the Ukraine, Baltic regions, and ‘Transcaucasus has been drastically 
reduced. The Ukraine, with 20% of the population of the USSR, has only 14% 
of all industry. The ferrous and nonferrous metal industries are clearly being 
moved eastwards. Important changes are also being! made in the country’s fuel 
reserves. To date the USSR has, like many other countries, relied almost ex- 
clusively on coal, which comprises 70% of all fuel, as opposed to a United States’ 
figure of only 30%. During the Seven-Year Plan output of natural gas and 
petroleum i is to be increased considerably. In the chemical industry great emphasis 
is being placed on the manufacture of synthetic materials, In the agricultural field 
the government will have difficulties in meeting the plan, especially in the field 
of livestock produce. Gtain yields are to be increased, a task of some magnitude. 
AJl in all, the plan gives the impression cn the strategic aspect has been given 
preference over the economic. i 

On the third problem, capital investments, V. P. Marchenko pointed out 
that capital investments are to rise by 81%. However, if such an amount is to 
be available for investment, labor productivity will. have to rise sharply and 
consumption will have to drop. ] 

E. A. Glovinsky pointed out that the growth in state income would clearly 
not keep pace with capital investments in heavy industry and agriculture, Further- 
more, the Kremlin is intending to offer even greater economic assistance than 


- _at present to the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
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Such aid will mean that the USSR will be exporting large amounts of capital of 
which it is short itself. Hence, the Soviet government is seeking long-term 
credits from such countries as the United States, Great Britain, and West Germany. 


A subject of considerable interest at this point in the discussion was that of 
Soviet expenditure for military purposes. N. Y. Galay made the point that the 
section on military expenditure in recent Soviet budgets has reduced such 
expenditure gradually. It now amounts to an official average of 20% of the total 
budget. Yet in recent years the USSR has been supplying its armed forces with 
extremely expensive equipment and weapons. The United States’ military budget 
accounts for some $40 billion, yet even this wealthy country has been compelled 
to trim expenses. The United States now has only about 20 conventional divisions, 
while the Kremlin is maintaining and rearming about 150 divisions. Obviously 
Soviet expenditure on the armed forces must be well in excess of the official 20% 
contained in the budget. Presumably much of the money and resources listed as 
“other expenses” is spent on the maintenance of the armed forces. Further, the , 
armed forces receive equipment below cost price, and the deficit is covered by 
the branch of industry concerned. The speaker calculated that something like 
36%—40% of the Soviet budget is spent on the armed forces. 


On the fourth question, manpower resources, Y. P. Mironenko raised various 
points. The plan envisages that 12,000,000 persons will enter industry and 
construction. The opinion is presently rather widespread that the USSR will 
experience a manpower shortage during the next seven years. It is of course true 
that in this period young persons born during the war and in the immediate 
postwar years will reach working age and that in these years the birth rate was 
far below normal. The corresponding calculations would indicate a deficit of 
about 4,000,000 persons. However, manpower resources for industry can be 
obtained not only by the normal process of increase, but also by urbanization. 
The Soviet countryside has large reserves of manpower. The kolkhozniks do not 
fail to cope with planned tasks because of a shortage of the necessary manpower, 
but because they do not want to work. This fact explains the low labor produc- 
tivity. Many tasks, cotton picking for example, are done by hand. Mechanization 
will release manpower for work elsewhere. The purchase or confiscation of 
private livestock will also enable the Soviet government to force many persons 
to leave the countryside. 


R. V. Sorgenfrey noted that all economic and strategic considerations must 
take the sociological factor into account. Economic wealth is created by human 
work, and each person is an individual with his own individual outlook. Examples 
can be quoted of how the Soviet people has succeeded in influencing steps taken 
by the Party Central Committee. One good example is the reform of the Soviet 
educational system, which aroused considerable discontent among the population 
at large. Khrushchev and the Party Central Commiittee did not succeed in carrying 
out the reform along the lines originally proposed. The law finally enacted made 
numerous concessions to the wishes of the people. One reason for the failure 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is probably to be found in the psychology of Soviet 
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Man. When examining the possibilities for the Seven-Year Plan one must always 
ask whether it will come up against internal currents among the Soviet population. 
Economics cannot be examined abstractly, without taking into consideration 
sociological and psychological elements. Economic factors always influence the 
way of life and moods of the people, and in their turn the moods and behavior of 
the population influence economics to a aa degree, a fact especially 
true of the USSR. 

On the fifth and sixth questions, the rate of economic development and eco- 
nomic competition with the United States, and per capita output and the possi- 
bility of raising the standard of living, G. A. Vvedensky pointed out in reference 
to the rate of development of Soviet industry that the USSR can’ overtake the 
advanced European countries. It may and may not overtake the United States, 
but only in the very distant future. 


Speaking of the possibility of increasing output of agricultural produce, 
S. Kabysh noted that the state is meeting with serious difficulties in the output 
of grain. In order to increase output from 110,000, 000 metric tons to between 

` 160,000,000 and 1 80,000,000 metric tons over the next seven years, the government 
will have to reduce the sowing period and carry out more plowing in the fall; reduce 
the time spent on the harvest; reduce the present enormous grain losses; increase 
output of fertilizers; manufacture mote machines; improve the supply of parts; 
improve the organization of repair work; and increase yields, which are extremely 
low, amounting to 0.6 metric tons per hectare. The virgin lands are overworked 
and suffering from “wind erosion” and large quantities of fertilizers will be 
needed to save the situation. The USSR will not be able to overtake the United 
States in per capita output of livestock produce. In ithe Soviet Union there is 
one cow per 6.43 of the population, and in the United States per 3.45; the figure 
for hogs is one per 4.7 and 3.04 respectively. During the plan period labor 
productivity is to rise by 100%, a figure which cannot be met. 

V. P. Marchenko noted that the Soviet government is not in a position to 
improve the population’s standard of living very much, since industry would 
have to be switched over to the manufacture of consumer goods. The Soviets 
are hardly likely to take such a step, if only Fou of the ever-present fear of 
a conflict with the West. 


At the end of the conference V, P. Marchenko made several suggestions as to 
which problems future Institute work should deal with. These are (1) the problem 
of the supply of manpower during the Seven-Year Plan; (2) the question of, 
economic competition between the two world systems; and (3) Soviet expenditure 


on the armed forces. Y. Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1959 


id 


Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Czech government delegation headed by 
Deputy Prime Minister L. Jankovcova. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
protocol of Soviet—Indonesian trade agree- 
ment for 1960. 

Exhibition of Czech glass opens in Moscow. 

North Viet Nam President Ho Chi Minh 
leaves Moscow for home. 


2 Rail- Workers Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the title 
Hero of Socialist Labor to 195 rail workers 
published. 

Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 4,746 rail workers. 

US Vice-President Nixon leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw. 

Gromyko has talk in Geneva with British 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd. 

Afghan economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


3 International motion picture festival begins in 

Moscow. 

Khrushchev reccives Finnish parliamentary 
delegation. 

The Moroccan Ambassador visits Khrush- 
chev. 

Central Committee Secretary E. A. Furtseva 
receives Jankovcova. 

Danish Communist Party group arrives in 


British Labor MP’s Silverman and Swingler 
arrive in Leningrad. 


4 Report published “On the Forthcoming 
Visit of N. S. Khrushchev to the USA and of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the USSR.” 

Repost published of exchange of telegrams 
between Khrushchev and Iraqi Prime Minister 
Kassem on the first anniversary of the Iraqi 
revolution. 

Voroshilov receives Finnish parliamentary 
delegation. 


5 Mikoyan and Kozlov receive US businessman 
G. Sisler. 
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6 Khrushchev’s press conference on the theme 


“Soviet—American relations should be based 
on peace and friendship” published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and De Valera on the lattes election as 
President of Eire published. 

Khrushchev’s appeal to the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference for the Prohibition of 
Atomic and Nuclear Weapons in Hiroshima 
published. . 

Gromyko’s statement on a peace treaty 
with Germany and the Berlin question pub- 
lished, 

Mikoyan receives US businessman R. 
Dowling. 

Kozlov receives Dowling. 

US engineering delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 


Voroshilov’s and Khrushchev’s letters to 
Eisenhower on the opening of the US exhi- 
bition ın Moscow published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King Baudouin of Belgium on the Belgian 
national holiday published. 

Gromyko’s statement on the forcign 
ministers’ conference in Geneva published. 

The sixth section of the Stalingrad Hydro- 
electric Power Station comes into operation. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on increased 
Soviet—Hungarian mutual trade and on 
extended technical aid by the USSR in the 
building and expansion of Hungarian in- 
dustry. 


8 The second meeting of Soviet sports clubs 


(Spartakiada) begins in Moscow. 


9 Physical Culture Day celebrated in the USSR. 
10 Report published of exchange of telegrams 


between ‘the Polish and Soviet governments 
and Communist partles on the 15th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Polish 
People’s Republic. * 

Sino—Soviet consular agreement ratified 
in Moscow. 

Soviet—North Viet Nam consular con- 
vention ratified in Moscow. 


" . Soviet Ambassador _to Aüswilie ILF. 
Kurdyukov presents his credentials to Gov- 
ernor-General Field Marshal Sir William 
Slim. 

Soviet exhibition ends in New York. 

US Chief Justice Warren arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between Khrushchev and Nasser on the 
seventh anniversary of the Egyptian revo- 
lution. 


11 Report published of exchange of telegrams 
between Voroshilov and Nasser on the 
seventh anniversary of the Egyptian revolu- 
tion. 

Dutch writer de Vries arrives in Moscow. 

Letter of the European Federation Against 
Atomic Armament requesting that the USSR 
refuse to resume nuclear weapon tests pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of European 
Federation Against Atomic Armament pub- 
lished. 

Report published of meeting in Moscow 
of members of the soviet control commissions 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
the union republic councils of ministers. 


12 Memorandum of World Federation of Sci- 
entists requesting that all governments 
conclude an agreement on the immediate 
banning of atomic weapons published. 

Khrushchev’s reply to memorandum of 
World Federation of Scientists published. 

Plenary session of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
Central Committee held in Baku. 


14 Guinea government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Soviet Ambassador to Ghana M. D. Sytenko 
presents ‘this credentials to Governor-General 
Lord Listowel. i 


15 Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Lebanese Prime Minister Karami on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the establishment of 
USSR-Lebanon diplomatic relations pub- 
lished. 

Meeting between government delegations 
of Guinea and theeUSSR held in Moscow. 


16 Spartakiada meeting ends in Moscow. 


“17 Khrushchev’s and Veroshilov’s telegram to 
Indonesian President Sukarno on Indonesian 
Independence Day published. 

East German Ambassador Konig visits 
Khrushchev in Yalta. 


i 

International motion picture festival ends 
in Moscow: 

Government delegations of Guinea and the 
USSR meet in Moscow. 

The Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR 
holds reception in Moscow on the occasion 
of Indonesian Independence Day. 

Soviet—Iraqi agreement on cooperation in 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
signed in Moscow. 

Twelfth session of Soviet~Hungarian com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Budapest. 


18 Exchange df telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Ponce Enriquez of Ecuador on 
the Ecuadorian national holiday published. 

The Lebanese Ambassador to the USSR 
presents his' credentials to Deputy Chairman 
of the Pregidium of the Supreme Soviet 
Z. A. Tashenev. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on the 
situation in Laos published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Burma A. M. Ledovsky 
presents his credentials to Burmese President 
U. Win Maung. 

Guinea parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


19 Mikoyan receives Iraqi economic delegation 
in Moscow. , 
>  Imqi economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

International Lenin Peace Prize presented 
to Greek writer Varnalis in Moscow. 

Mikoyan, receives the Tunisian Minister of 
Information., 

Exchange ‘of notes between Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru and Khrushchev on the 
forthcoming, meeting between Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower published. 

Khrushchey receives Guinea government: 
delegation inl Yalta. 


20 Khrushchev receives Premier of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic Tse Den Bal in Yalta. 


21 Report by the Presidium of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions on measures 
to improve the work of trade union libraries. 

Karelian art and literature festival begins in 
Moscow. ,; 





22 Messages of! the Soviet government, Com- 
munist Party, government and Communist 
Party of the RSFSR to the Communist Party 

i 
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and government of the Kalmyk ASSR on 
the 350th anniversary of the Kalmyks’ entry 
into Russia published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Kalmyk ASSR published. 

East German Ambassador König leaves 
Moscow for home. 


23 Air Force Day celebrated in the USSR. 
Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Bolivian President Siles Zuazo on the 
Bolivian national holiday published. 


24 USSR-—Guinea communiqué and agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation signed 
in Magcow. 

Mikoyan receives Director of Bank of 
Finland A, Simonen. 

The Rumanian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow on the occasion of the Rumanian 
national holiday. 


25 Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Group headed by J. I. Paleckis leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw to attend the forty-eighth con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Guinea government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 


26 Marshal I.S. Konev leaves Bucharest for 
home. 
Delegation of the Indo—Soviet Cultural 
Society arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev’s message to the Pagwa con- 
ference in Canada published. 


27 Khrushchev’s note to Adenauer on the German 
question published. 
Chinese government delegation headed by 
Vice-Premier of the State Council Hsi Chung- 
hsun arrives in Moscow. 
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28 TASS report published on Kherushchev’s 
reluctance to visit Canada, 
Mikoyan receives group of US businessmen 
from California. 


29 Soviet government statement on the cessation 

of nuclear weapon testa published. 

British Labor Party leaders H. Gaitskell and 
A. Bevan arrive in Moscow. 

Seventh plenary session of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party held in Vilnyus. 

Mikoyan receives Commissioner General 
of the Indian government B. K. Nehru. 


30 New curriculums for the eight-year and 
secondary schools of the RSFSR published. 


31 Adenauer’s reply to Khrushchev’s 

published. 

East German Ambassador Dolling arrives in 
Moscow. 

Chinese government delegation headed by 
Hsi Chung-hsun leaves Moscow for home. 

Greek writer Varnalis leaves Moscow for 
home, 


note 





i Changes and Appointments 
6 E. D. Kiselev released from his post as 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. 
V. Y. Erofeev appointed Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic. 


14 E. D, Kiselev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Yemen in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

V, Y. Erofeey appointed Ambassador to 
Yemen. 


21 N. A. Dygai appointed Minister of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 


` Khrushchev’s Disarmament Proposal 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The Soviet government’s declaration on the question of disarmament, sub- 
mitted by Khrushchev to the United Nations, appears to be the only diplomatic 
document resulting from the latter’s recent visit to the United States. A few days 
before its publication, Western newspaper correspondents had learned from their 
meeting with Khrushchev of his intention of making some important proposals 
on disarmament. Speaking before the United Nations, Khrushchev acknowledged 
that all the negotiations that had taken place on this question during the last 
fourteen years had been fruitless, chiefly because of the problem of controlling 
disarmament, and declared the necessity of adopting an entirely new approach.+ 
The new features of Khrushchey’s approach are, first, the radical nature of his 
proposals for disarmament, and, second, the suggestion that disarmament be 
carried out practically without control and that effective international control be 
allowed only after disarmament has been completed. 

In respect to the first of these two points, Khrushchev proposes that all 
armaments be destroyed throughout the world. Within four years, all land forces 
ate to be demobilized, all naval and air force equipment scrapped, all military 
headquarters and war ministries abolished, all military bases, training establish- 
ments and military schools closed, and all atomic, hydrogen and rocket weapons 
destroyed and their further manufacture discontinued, the only exception to the 
last point being the retention and development of rockets for interplanetary 
projects. 

With regard to the.control of disarmament, which Khrushchev agrees to in 
principle, the Soviet proposals are rather less radical and formulated in general, 
not to say obscure, terms. The only definite feature here is the proposal that 


1 Tzvestia, September 19, 1959, 


international inspection be initiated only after universal disarmament has been 
completed. The stipulation that inspection be based on the principle of “fair 
geographical distribution” of the organs of control may be interpreted in various 
ways: for example, it may mean that each country is to carry out its own inspec- 
tion, merely reporting to some international inspection authority; or that the 
number of inspection points is to be the same in every country; or that if inspec- 
tion commissions are of international composition, certain members of the com- 
missions in each country have the right to exercise a “veto,” etc. 


Khrushchev’s proposals concerning the police forces within each state are 
also indefinite. According to these, after all armed forces have been abolished 
“only limited contingents. of police equipped with light arms will remain to 
preserve internal order and ensure the protection of persons.”? What is meant 
by “light weapons” is indeed doubtful. The military operation carried out by 
a dozen or so divisions of the Southern Group of the Soviet Army in sup- 
pressing the Hungarian rising in 1956, for example, has always been described . 
by Soviet propaganda as the “restoration of internal order in Hungary.” In 1955, 
the police forces of the USSR, i.e., the troops of the MVD and the Committee of 
State Security, together with the frontier forces, but excluding several hundred 
thousand militiamen, numbered as many as 800,000. The cuts in the Soviet 
armed forces carried out in 1955—59 resulted in a reduction of their numbers to 
approximately 600,000-650,000. Obviously, the equipping of a police force of 
these dimensions would require the retention of at least part of the country’s 
war industry. It is worth pointing out that a police force of 600,000—-650,000 
men, including about 300,000 members of the frontier police, is larger than 
the entire armed forces of Great Britain at the present time and more than 
four times as large as the entire police force of the United States, which comprises 
something over 150,000 men, including civilian personnel.’ 


The Soviet declaration entirely overlooks these matters. On the other hand, 
it devotes much space to a description of the advantages accruing from a 
cessation ‘of the arms race and the abolition of all military installations and equip- 
ment. Khrushchev suggests the parfa/ use of the funds that would thus be made 
available for assisting the underdeveloped countries. In addition, he attempted 
to dissipate the fears of Western industrialists and governments concerning the 
possibility of an economic crisis after the liquidation of war industries by hinting 
at the possibility of large orders from the countries of the “socialist camp.” 
Finally, without waiting for the West’s reply, he declared the willingness of his 
government to negotiate on limited disarmament, repeating proposals which 
were already familiar from negotiations in the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission: the establishment of a control and inspection zone and the reduction 
of foreign troops on the territory of the countries concerned in Western Europe; 
the creation of an atom-free zone in Central Europe (i.e.; in Western Germany); 





2 Tid. 
3 The World Almanac and Book of Facts, New York, 1954, p. 308. 
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the removal of all foreign troops from the territory of European countries:and 
the abolition of military bases on foreign soil; the conclusion of a non-aggression 
‘ pact between NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries; ‘and the working out of 
an agreement for the prevention of a, surprise attack—in a word, all the Soviet 
proposals which had been endlessly and fruitlessly discussed at meetings of the 
' UN Disarmament Commission. | 


What do Khrushchev’s proposals on Tirono amount to? First of all, 
it may be said that the suggestion of complete disarmament is not new. This 
was pointed out by The New York Times in an article entitled “The League and 
Litvinov’s Plan,”* which recalled ‘the similar project submitted by Litvinov to 
the League of Nations on November 30, 1927, and ‘expressed the view that 
Khrushchev’s project was an adaptation. of Litvinov’s to present-day circum- 
stances. In fact, however, both men derived their Projects from a common 
source—Lenin’s instructions on the theory and practice of disarmament which 
were obligatory for every “socialist state.” The Large Soviet Encyclopedia writes 
on this point as follows: . | 


Disarmament (that is: if it be full and complete) can lonly be effected as a result ` 
of the victory of the socialist revolution throughout the world. “The idea of disarm- 
ament is a Utopia in a society founded on class contrasts” (Lenin, see Leninsky 
sbornik, XTX, 1932, p. 79). The slogan of disarmament was exploited by the bourgeois 
pacifists and taken up by the Second International to deve the toiling masses, who 
were thirsting for peace.® 


Lenin’s theory, ‘that disarmament is impossible before the realization of 
world-wide socialist revolution, reduces disarmament policy to an attack on the 
“bourgeois pacifists,” and thus pursues a negative, not a positive aim. 


In order to unmask the bourgeois pacifists, the Soviet state, at the very first 
international conference in which it took part (the Genoa Conference of 1922), 
submitted a Popo for including in the agenda thë; question of general dis- 
armament . 

The propil of the socialist state on disarmament did not contradict the 
principle of Marxism-Leninism that disarmament is impossible under the conditions 
of capitalism. On the contrary, they acted as PREREAS for this principle vis-a-vis 
the world’s toiling masses.® 


Throughout the forty years of the USSR’s existence? ‘the Soviet leaders have 
ites! continued this type of propaganda, advancing | proposals for complete 

or partial disarmament, usually without adequate provisions for control. These 
included the proposals made at the conference of 1922!attended, by the USSR, 
Poland and other states bordering on the Western USSR; at the conference of 
experts summoned. in 1924 by the League of Nations in Rome; the League of 
Nations proposal made in 1925; Litvinov’s project of 1927; the project for pro- 





t The New York Times, ‘September 20, 1959. i 

5 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The MAy Soviet SEIERE Noso Ist ed., 1941, XLVUI, 
158—59. 
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gtessive disarmament of 1929; and the two proposals, one for complete, the other 
for limited, proportional, disarmament, made by the Soviet representatives at the 
international disarmament conference of 1932-35. After the conclusion of World 
War I and the formation of the United Nations, Soviet efforts became concen- 
trated on the banning of atomic weapons. In rejecting in 1946, under the pretext 
that interference in the internal affairs of states was inadmissible, the Baruch plan 
for control of all forms of atomic energy, entailing international inspections, 
aerial photographs, and armed protection for inspection teams, the Soviet govern- 
ment adopted as its primary aim in disarmament policy the banning of atomic 
weapons without permitting any effective system of inspection. 

That Soviet opposition to effective disarmament control is solely due to 
a desire to ensure the security of the USSR within its “capitalist encirclement” 
and to create a situation in which it can retain its military advantage over the 
West is an incomplete view. An even more powerful motive for the Soviet refusal 
to cooperate in this matter is the desire for internal security. Dr. Pietro Quaroni, 
at present Italian Ambassador to Bonn, pointed this out with particular clarity 
in a paper delivered before the Free University of Berlin in 1958: 


In my opinion, people in the West do not realize sufficiently clearly that the 
internal security of the Soviet regime rests upon the belief of the Soviet masses that 
there is no power in the world which can stand up against the Soviet government. 
If some group of people with uniform caps on their heads were to appear every- 
where in the Soviet Union and require sealed doors to be opened, simple people in 

_ Russia might think that there was something in the world that was stronger than 
their government. This might prove the beginning of the end for its authority.? 


Dr. Quaroni goes on: “Hence, we are faced with the alternative: either 
disarmament without control (or rather, with the very limited control accepted 
by the Soviets), or no disarmament.”® However, he proceeds to draw attention 
to the changes brought about by the contemporary revolution in military tech- 
nique—the use of nuclear weapons—as a result of which he considers some 
limitation of armaments to be possible. Both sides, he says, might come to the 
conclusion that there is no sense in further accumulating powerful nuclear 
weapons, which are already available in large quantities, and that other weapons 
are of no great consequence in comparison with the nuclear. Such a situation, 
however, has not yet come about. The Soviet government still attaches great 
importance to ordinary weapons, which it regards as supplementing atomic 
weapons and as enabling the conduct of limited wars. While striving for a world 
ban on nuclear weapons, which are the chief resource of the free world, Soviet 
policy regards the abolition of conventional weapons with great reserve. 


Only after it has disarmed the bourgeoisie can the proletariat, without betraying 
its task in world Piera scrap all its weapons. This the Jt will do, bst only 
then, and in no case before,? 





7 Pietro Quaroni, Ost und West und dis Gipfelkonferenz, Berlin, 1958, p. 22. 
8 Thid. 
° V, I, Lenin, Izbrannys proizsedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1946, vol. I, p. 845. 
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In the same place, L Lenin Pie “Socialists cannot be against war without 
ceasing to be socialist,”10 This view which undetiies Soviet policy’s approach to 
the problem of disarmament is quite well known to the , responsible leaders of the 
free world, not only as a theory, but as a practice having dangerous consequences. 
In turn the demand to hold firmly to the weapons of the Communist revolution 
comes into conflict with the determination of the free world to defend its liberty 
by all the means at its disposal, even atomic weapons. But the development of 
nuclear weapons as part of the gréat arms race lays a heavy burden not only on 
the free countries, but also, and to a greater degree, upon the Communist camp, 
for not only is the ‘national income of these latter countries approximately one 
third that of the free countries, but the parallel development of nuclear and other 
weapons ona scale sufficient to ‘supply the largest army on the continent of Europe 

_demands enormous resources. The Soviet governmenttis no longer in a position 
to impose the economic burdens on the masses of the population that Stalin could 
and did impose. It may therefore be said that the Soviet proposals for disarma-- 
ment, including that recently made by Khrushchev, are not merely intended to 

“unmask the bourgeois pacifists,” but also to provide g 2 compromise between 
Lenin’s demands for military preparedness and the necessity of slackening the 
arms race, which swallows up 25—30 percent of the entire income from “socialist 
production.” The need for a respite in the arms race cannot be concealed, either 
by Soviet successes in developing rocket weapons, or by Khrushchev’s assertion 
that “speculations on the weakness of the Soviet Union are absurd.” 


The Soviet government’s desire to relieve the burden of the arms race, though 
‘a definite one, is yet not sufficiently strong to enable it to ignore the question 
of internal security pointed out by Dr. Quaroni. On the-other hand, disarmament 
without the simultaneous establishment of effective controls would be highly 
dangerous for the free world. The late Secretary of State of the United States, 
Dulles, indicated this danger some time ago in a speech wherein he gave specific 
examples. 12'This explains the special significance for the free world of the problem of 
effective controls on disarmament in order not to upset the balance of power in favor 
of the Communist bloc, which can, under a totalitarian system, much more easily 
conceal the status of their armed ‘forces and military equipment. The problem 
of control is burdened with difficulties of two types: those of a general nature, 
i.e., how to control effectively the military potential of any large country with the 
complex interdependence of military and. civilian industries; and the specific 
difficulties as to what to do to control the armament of totalitarian countries, 
such as the USSR, China and the Soviet satellites. | 


The general difficulties, which have thwarted control in the past, are best 
illustrated by refetring to the experience of the Allied Control Commission that 
was responsible for the disarmament of Germany after World War I. At that time 





10 Thid., p, 842. 
11 Tzyestia, September 19, 1959. h 
18 The New York Times, November-11, 1955, 


the complete prohibition of a German airforce or armored force did not succeed 
in preventing German industry from being prepared to outfit these forces, which 
had been forbidden by the peace treaty, within the short period of three years. 
In 1938, the German armed forces were already not only equal, but quite superior 
to those of its opponents in both quality and quantity. The abolition of the Ger- 
man General Staff did not prevent the German military from retaining its lead 
in military theory. Moreover it not only did not stop the Germans from 
developing new types of tanks and planes, but they trained new cadres of military 
specialists as well. The enforced curtailment of the German Army and its trans- 
formation into a small professional army for a period of 12 years, which was to 
prevent the building up of a military reserve, did not manage to stave off the 
creation of these reserves by the training of them outside the military proper in sports 
clubs and party organizations. The covert organization of war industry, the 
secret storehouses of equipment and the schools for training German air and 
armored personnel in the USSR (now the USSR could have such schools in 
China or North Viet Nam) are only a few examples of the circumvention the 
Control Commission, which carried out inspections in the whole of Germany 
with a great deal of personnel for whom every door was open, and which until 
1933 operated without the hindrance of any “veto right.” It is significant that 
all these evasions of the peace treaty could be effected under the democratic 
regime of the Weimar Republic. (Only, in the field of naval construction, which 
lends itself more readily to control, were German- armaments under effective 
observation and hence limited.) 


A more recent example of the lack of effectiveness of such controls on arma- 
ments is the situation which has existed in Korea since the conclusion of the 
armistice in 1953. According to the neutral Swiss observers, who took part in 
the Supervisory Commission, the prohibition of the increase from abroad of 
military forces over and above what they were at the time of the armistice was 
frequently violated on the Communist side. Even with the presence of controls 
North Korea reequipped its army with material coming from Russia through 
Manchuria, enlarged its airforce, and increased the number of its military airfields, 
etc. Similar occurrences have been brought to light by the work of the control 
commission in Indo-China after the truce of 1954. The fact that in Lebanon in 
1958, the UNO control posts reported that they were not able to establish whether 
the rebels, carrying on the civil war, were infiltrators from Syria or local insur- 
gents, a question which was decided in favor of the former only after the restora- 
tion of order, throws light on the difficulties of control even as regards small 
countries with limited areas. The same difficulties face the UNO commission 
which has been sent to Laos to investigate the Communist infiltration of the 
border areas of that country from North Viet Nam. 


The specific difficulties of controlling a country with a totalitarian regime, a 
country with an area of 22 million square kilometers like the USSR, not to speak 
of China, are multiplied moreover by the lack of a free press, the poor methods 
of reportage, the strict control of the government over its citizens and the falsi- 
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fication of all statistics, even the budget, by government organs. At one. time 


Soviet commentatots openly recognized these problems: 
. on the territory of so large'a’ country as the’USSR one can hide anything that 


she wants to without derial observation being able to find the secret. 


` ‘This’ statement was’ at ‘the time directed against President Hisenhower’s 
proposals for unlimited air ‘inspection (1955) and was supported on the part of 
the Soviets by statements concerning the futility of hopes for control’ over the 
production of atomic materials for military purposes 


Hopes of control over atomic production are futile at this time . . . the production 
of fissionable material is impossible to expose with one-hundred percent accuracy. 
One can always conceal the production of a number of [ratezi] and with time this 
number would increase, 14 


The ease with wbich fissionable material is a from peaceful to military 
purposes is the chief difficulty which necessitates a thorough control of all the 
producing centers of atomic industty. The Soviet Union has up to the present 
time categorically rejected such control. Its opposition to effective controls has 
been clearly shown in the year long Geneva talks on‘the prohibition of atomic 
tests, the attainment of which is an important goal of. Soviet policy. ' 

The reasons for the Soviet leaders insistence on prohibition of atomic tests, 
for the continuation of which the USSR is in a less favorable position than the 
USA because Soviet territory is more susceptible to the danger of radioactive 
fallout, have already been pointed out in this publication i in an earlier article.1® In 
spite of the présent wish on the Soviets’ part to curtaillatomic testing, the Soviet 

. representatives in Geneva, in talks conducted on specific problems have clearly 
demonstrated their opposition to the establishment of effective controls by a great 
many demands for the limitation of these controls. They have demanded that 
two-thirds of the personnel of the control posts be' composed of represent- 
atives of the country where the posts are located, thatan annual limit be placed 
on the number of investigations which could be made by the control authorities, 
and that decisions in the central control authority be unanimous, that is that the 
“veto right” be established. 

However, the common interests of both the USSR and the United States in 
limiting atomic armaments: the general inclination of both countries not to 
extend the membership of the “atomic club” (there is no advantage for the USSR 
or the USA in the conversion of China or France into an atomic power) and the 
striving of both for a reduction of the armaments burdën, especially i in considera- 
tion of the present atomic “stalemate,” which has given rise to disbelief in the 
outbreak of a world war in the near future, have all created the preconditions for 
talks on disarmament. In the present and forthcoming negotiations for dis- 
armament, the Soviet leaders, making use of the universal desire for peace, will 
strive to achieve the-following intermediary aims: | 

13 Noros sremya, September 15, 1955. i 

u Ibid. ! 

18 Bulletiz, No. 4 (1958), pp. 39—43. 
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1. To secure, by means of agreements, condemnation of the use in any cir- 
cumstances of atomic weapons, in order to deprive the USA and the rest of the 
free world of its cardinal source of military power; 

2. To secure an agreement on partial disarmament in order to exploit any 
ambiguities to its own advantage and ensure the possibility of resuming armament 
at any moment from a tactically advantageous position; 

3. To prevent effective control of disarmament by reducing it to a fictional 
control. 


Whether the Soviet government will succeed in these aims depends on the 
willingness of the free world to accept Soviet proposals for a temporary cessation 
of the arms race at the price of an ineffective pseudo-control. As to the question of 
whether international tension will relax even when negotiations for disarmament 
prove successful, the answer may confidently be given in the negative. It must 
be borne in mind that it is not armaments that lead to war, but the situation in 
which one side believes itself to be stronger than the other. ‘The balance of power 
is essential if war is to be prevented, but such a state of equilibrium, even when 
based on an honest agreement on disarmament, cannot remove international 
friction, particularly when we are dealing with an essentially aggressive Com- 
munism. Furthermore, even in the unlikely event of complete disarmament, the 
Communist camp still has other resources, which are indirectly of warlike charac- 
ter. The weapon of social strife, psychological warfare, economic compe- 
tition, geopolitical factors, scientific rivalry—all these means can acquire military 
significance, even during peaceful coexistence, in the hands of totalitarian Com- 
munism. Additional disarmament in these fields requires conditions other than 
those which at present obtain in a world in which there continues to exist a 
militaristic and totalitarian Communist bloc. 


To 





Marxism: Dogma or Guide? 
HERMAN ACHMINOV . , 


In the West the view is rather widespread that Mariani or Communism ought 
to be regarded as a “secular religion.” This concept was worked out in detail by 
the French sociologist Raymond Aron in his book L’Opium des Intellectuels, which 
asserts that he was the first to advance this idea in 1944. The same idea is expressed 
by Jules Moneroe in his book The Sociology of Communism and by many other 
writers. The concept of Communism as a religion leads to the conclusion that 


doctrine provides genuine Communists with an explanation of the universe, inspires 

them with feelings similar to those of the crusaders of every age, determines a 

hierarchy of values, and solves the question of correct behavior. Thus, as regards the 

spirit of the individual and of the masses, it fulfills several functions which sociologists 

generally assign to religion.? i 

Elsewhere Aroh writes that Communism is only “an attempt to find in 
ideology a substitute for religion,” but is not a genuine religion.? However, 
what is important is not an analysis of the views of any one particular author, 
but rather the question of principles, whether it is correct to regard Communism 
as a religion, even if only a “pseudoreligion” at that. The posing of the question 
in such a way can easily deteriorate into an argument over words, over the 
definition of the concept “religion.” Nonetheless the ‘question must be posed, 
because the concept of Communism as a pseudoreligion primarily implies that 
Communists actually have a definite Weltanschauung, a “hierarchy of values,” 
which inspires the adherent of this movement with a feeling similar to the feelings 
of the crusaders of every age. Secondly, this concept is' linked with the belief in 
the existence of the “genuine Communist,” “the fanatical believer,” who is 
prepared to fulfill blindly all the requirements of dogma. 


The view that Communism is capable of providing a a “complete Weltanschau- 
ung” stems from Lenin’s pretentious assertion in his essay Three Sources and Three 
Components of Marxism, which, for various reasons, was accepted on its face value 
not only by the adherents, but often by the opponents of Marxism too. Lenin 
wrote: 


Marx’ doctrine is all-powerful because it is true. It is rounded off and well 
` proportioned,’ giving people a complete Weltanschanung irreconcilable with supersti- 
tion.... It is the lawful successor, of the best that mankind has created in the form 
of German philosophy, English political economy, and French socialism. 


* Raymond Aron, LOpisw des Intellectuels, PAE Wis O E A Opium der 
Intellektuellen, Cologne, 1952, p. 319 b 

2 Ibid., p. 342. i, 

3 V. L Lenin, Zsbrannye proizvedeiya v doukh tomakh (Selected Works in Two Volumes), Moscow, 
1943, vol. II, p. 41. 
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This statement of Lenin’s, made in 1913, was one of the stages in the policy 
of self-glorification by the Communists, a “line” begun by Engels in his work 
Die Entwicklung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur Wissenschaft. It is quite natural 
that Communists strive to impress upon both their adherents and opponents the 
view that their doctrine provides a complete Weltanschauung. This is an important 
method of Communist propaganda which serves both to neutralize opponents 
and to provide a basis for Party activity. 

However, an exact definition of what Marx and Lenin ‘considered the core 
of their teachings will lead to the assertion that in reality it represents considerably 
less than a religion, or even pseudoreligion. It must be emphasized here that the 
subject under discussion is Communist ideology, and not Communism as a 
political phenomenon. The latter’s importance must not, of course, be under- 
estimated. The essence of Marx’ all-powerful teachings comes down to one point, 
the doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Marxism-Leninism can be 
characterized as the doctrine of the establishment and maintenance of the dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party, or Communist parties, which the Communists 
themselves call “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” This reduction of a so-called 
“pseudoreligion” or “complete Weltanschauung” to a teaching on the struggle 
of one party for power may seem to both the adherents and opponents of Com- 
munism to be a profanation of this historical phenomenon. ‘Nonetheless, there 
are numerous facts in support of this assumption, which is nothing more than 
a paraphrase of the last official definition of the concept “Marxism,” as given 
by-Stalin in 1950 i in his work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics, which declared: 


Marxism is a science concerned with the laws of the development of nature and 
a society, a science concerned with a revolution by the oppressed and exploited masses, 
a science concerned with'the victory of socialism i in all countries, a science concerned 

' With the building of a Communist society.4 


The characterization of Marxism as a science concerned with the laws of the 
development of nature was clearly included for purposes of effect only, since 
basically Marxism is concerned with political problems. One can even ignore 
the question as to what justification Stalin had for calling Marxism a science. 
However, if the word “teaching” is substituted for “science” then the formula 
advanced above is obtained: Marxism is a teaching on the’ establishment and 
maintenance of the dictatorship of the Communist Party. in 

There are numerous statements by Lenin to the effect that he considered the 
essence of Marxism to be this very teaching on the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In 1917 he wrote in his work The State and Revolution: 


‘Whoever recognizes only the class struggle-i is not yet'a Marxist and may prove 
not yet to ‘have léft the framework of bourgeois thought: ‘and bourgeois policy. To 
restrict Marxism to a teaching on the class struggle is to trim Marxism, . . . to bring 

- it down to something acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Only he is a Marxist who extends 
recognition of the class struggle to a recognition of the aoe of the Maas 5 


4 'Bolsherik, No. 14 (1950); p. 6.. 
5 V.I. Lenin, Sockinmiya (Works), 4th ed. | Moscow, 1952, XXI, 392. 
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It may seem.strange to many. .who are accustonied to regard Marxism as 

“a complete Weltanschauung” or a {‘pseudoreligion” that Lenin held, for example, 

recognition of the class struggle to be fully compatible with “bourgeois,” that 

is, in this case democratic or parliamentarian, thought. Yet in this case Lenin 

was merely repeating a statement made by Marx in a letter to J. Wiedemeier, 
of March 5, 1852: 


‘As for me, I do not deserve the credit for the doty of the existence of classes 
in contemporary society, nor for the discovery of the struggle between them. Long 
before me bourgeois historians analyzed the historical development of this class 
struggle, while bourgeois economists analyzed the economic anatomy of the classes. 
What I have done that is new consists in proving the following: (1) that the existence 
of classes is only linked with definite historical phases in'the development of production; 
(2) that the class struggle inevitably, leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat; (3) that 
this dictatorship itself consaruies only the transition to the derirustion of all classes 
and to a classless society .. 


Thus, Marx held the SET on dictatorship to be the basis of Marxism in 
the exact meaning of the, word. The question may arise as to how correct it is 
to regard the teaching on “fa party of a new type,” whith was, of course, worked 
out by Lenin, as a legitimate addition to Marx’ teaching on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. However, the legitimacy of such a development of Marxism can 
hardly be refuted. Marx actually demanded the destruction by force of the old 
state machine and the establishment of a dictatorship; on the lines of the Paris 
Commune., Most important of all he gave an exact definition of a program for 
Communists: “the abolition of private property,” the realization of which is 
impossible without the establishment of a bloody dictatorship, since it would 
come up against the bitter opposition of the majority of the population.’ 

If one remembers that Marx and Engels, formulated exactly the Conimunists’ 
goals, then it must be admitted that the Leninist teaching on a party of a new , 
type, that is, a cadre organization. of professional revolutionaries, is a legitimate 
addition to the teaching on the dictatorship of the proletariat and at the same time 
the answer to the question as to ow to realize this program. The legitimacy of 
this addition is confirmed by the fact that to date no other way of realizing what 
Marx termed the dictatorship of the proletariat has been found. 


í 


Amendments to Dogma | 


The problem of what should be considered the essence of Marxism, that is, 
Marxism in the exact sense of the word, is interesting not only from the theoreti- 
cal standpoint. Researchers engaged in the study of Communism and the USSR 
are constantly coming up against one clear contradiction in the behavior of 
Communists. On the one hand, it would appear that Communists ought be 
fanatical adherents of a particular teaching, the theory of Marxism-Leninism, and 
ready to dp anything for the implementation of their; dogma. It is enough to 





$ K, Marx and F. Engels, Izbrannye proizvedcniya (Selected Works Moscow, 1948, vol. IT, p. 433. 
7 Ibid., vol. I, p. 145; vol. TI, p. 412 and 451. i 
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recall the sacrifices demanded by the Communists from the population in the 
name of the building of socialism in order to reach such a conclusion. However, 
on the other hand, the dogmatic fanatics do at times amend dogma itself. These 
amendments may take the form of a change in the interpretation of a particular 
thesis, the dropping of a dogma, supplementing one principle or another, or else 
advancing entirely new postulates. An example of a new interpretation of an old 
dogma is Stalin’s definition of the concept “equality” under socialism and 
Communism in a speech made at the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 
1934, when he announced that “equality” did not imply “equality of consump- 
tion,” and that it was necessary to combat the “leveling” policy which the Party 
had introduced in the first years after the Bolshevik Revolution in accordance 
with the directives of Marx and Engels, a policy according to which managers 
received the same wage as skilled workers.® 


‘The dropping of a dogma may take place “in passing,” as a matter of course, 
as was the case with Stalin’s dismissal in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR of Engels’ thesis on the disappearance of large cities. It may take place 
“officially,” with much pomp and ceremony, as was the case with the thesis on 
the withering away of the state under Communism, which was thrown overboard 
at the Eighteenth Party Congress.® An example of an “addition” to long-standing 
dogmas is furnished by Stalin’s statement in the above-mentioned work that 
under Communism not every, but only the essential differences between the town 
and country and between mental and manual work would disappear, thus cor- 
recting Marx and himself. A further example is Khrushchev’s amendment at the 
Twentieth Party Congress of the old Marxist thesis on the inevitability of wars 
as long as capitalism existed and his advancement of the principle of the possi- 
bility of averting such wars.1° A brand-new dogma which appeared for the first 
time at the Twentieth Party Congress was the thesis of the possible peaceful 
seizure of power by the Communists. Thus, one cannot deny that dogmas are 
in fact amended. In this case the view that the Soviet leaders are dogmatic in 
their approach falls apart. Is it in fact possible to speak of a “blind belief in dogma” 
in cases when persons ate ready to “believe” what was yesterday considered a 
heresy and to condemn as heretical something which yesterday was considered 
the truth? 

A further question often raised is whether the Communists are pragratists 
or at least on the way to pragmatism and whether talk of building Communism 
is merely a formal concession fo tradition. At the Twenty-first Party Congress 
the Party leaders indicated that they intend to pursue their program to the end, 
the program for the building of a Communist society, thus giving the impression 
that they are fanatics and doctrinaires. How does one resolve this contradiction 
between amendments to some dogmas and the stubborn implementation of 
others? Is it explained by the arbitrariness of individuals, by pure chance, or is 

8 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1948, p. 470. 

2 Ibid., p. 606; Bolshevik, No. 18 (1952), p. 14. 


19 Bolshevik, op. cit., p.16; XX sozd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, vol. I, p. 36. 
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some sort of regular pattern discernable? The a to these questions is 
apparently that not every statement by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, or Khrush- 
chev is “Marxism” in the strict sense of the word. Only those statements which 
serve a definite purpose, the establishment and maintenance of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, that is, the dictatorship of the Communist Party, are regarded 
as such. It follows that changes in dogma in themselves are by no means an 
indication “of the development of a Communist dictatorship toward prag- 
matism.” Everything depends on which changes are ‘being discussed. If one is 
speaking of changes which serve the ultimate goal, then'they are what Communists 
consider them, a creative development of Marxism. Such changes not only do 
not contradict Marxism, but, on the contrary, are determined by it. If one re- 
members that for Marxists the criterion for all decisions is not the letter of the 
dogma, but the attempt to realize a definite program, then amendments to indivi- 
dual theses, which are inthinkable if Communism is a 'pseudoreligion, are neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the conditions under which this program is being carried out 
are constantly changing. | 


ie <3 
Marxism is not a Dogma, but a Guide to Action 


By rendering the concept “Marxism” in concrete,'terms one can determine 
more exactly the role of ideology within the framework of the Soviet system. 
In the. opinion of the author the.most exact characterization of its role is the 
well-known maxim which can be traced back to Marx: “Marxism is not a dogma, 
but a guide to action.” It would be more correct to a “Marxism is a guide to 
action and hence not a dogma,” since the basic function of Marxist theory is to 
teach its adherents how to act under particular circumstances in order to achieve 
definite aims. Often a change in one word signifies ah alteration in policy. For 
example, both Stalin and Khrushchev, fully in accordance with Marxist tradition, 
stated that under Communism there can be only one form of property and not 
two, cooperative and state, as under socialism, and spoke of the need to intro- 
duce “gradually” this one form. However, Stalin talked of the necessity of “raising 
kolkhoz property to the level of national property,” while Khrushchev spoke of 
the “approximation” of these two types of property. The first formula signified 
the transfer of the kolkhoz labor force to the control of the machine tractor 
stations, thus restricting in every way possible, the i income and powers of the kol- 
khozes; the second meant the disbanding of the machine tractor stations, the 
transfer of their machinery to the kolkhozes, and the granting of greater Se 
of initiative to the kolkhozes. However, in both cases the individual “theses” 
an exact instruction on how to act and in both cases they are pursuing one ane 
the same goal, thestrengthening of the dictatorship of the Party by the abolition of 
kolkhoz property which is the basis of the minimal independence of the kolkhozes. 


_ In the light of the above facts the internal logic of these postulates and 
amendments to them becomes clear. The Communist leaders’ stubborn defense 


of some, even the most senseless, postulates and their readiness to renounce 
apparently sacred dogmas also become clear. ‘The Communists have, for instance, 
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maintained until now that a relative and absolute impoverishment of the pro- 
letariat can be observed as capitalism developes, in other words that a worker in 
the United States is worse off today then he was one hundred years ago. On the 
other hand, Communists have renounced the thesis of the absolute necessity to 
use. force in order to seize power, a thesis which Lenin had considered one of the 
basic principles of Bolshevism. The thesis on the “relative and absolute impover- 
ishment of the proletariat” is one of the justifications of the Communists’ struggle 
for power and is in this sense “a guide to action.” Of course the falsity of this 
thesis harms the Communists to a certain degree and provides anti-Communists 
with an opportunity to. discredit Marxist teachings. However, the rejection of 
this thesis would not be of very much use from the standpoint of the dictatorship 
of the Party because it would cast doubts on Communist policy as a whole. ‘The 
stubborn insistence on this principle, in spite of facts to the contrary, gives the 
Communists an opportunity to use it as a propaganda weapon to influence 
people-and to argue that Marx was right when cases of a drop in the living 
standard of the peoples of the non-Communist countries take place for some 
reason or other, such as war or crop failure. The abandonment of the thesis 
that Communists can only come to power by the use of force and by a bloody 
revolution is, on the one hand, a directive to make energetic use of the opportuni- 
ties for seizing power found in the system of parliamentary democracy and, on 
the other, it has helped in some measure to conceal the Communists’ intention 
` to seize power by force, that is, it’ is intended to deceive opponents. In other 
words one is dealing in both cases with a “guide to action,” and not with dogmas 
which must be blindly followed. i 

A study of the history of the development of Marxist ideology will lead to 
the impression that it is by nature a “guide to action.” Marx and Engels attempted 
to create a comprehensive Weltanschauung, although both of them were too 
engaged in practical activities to work out their views systematically. The same 
can be said of Lenin. Under Stalin Marxist ideology was coverted into a collection 
of postulates which were usually proclaimed ex cathedra, were not to be 
criticized or proved, and were amended by the Party leaders as political needs 
dictated. Not by chance was all Marxist “philosophy” of the Stalin era’ reduced to 
the commentaries on dialectical materialism in Chapter Four of The Short Course 
of the History of the All-Union Communist Party, allegedly written by Stalin. After 
the denunciation of Stalin in 1956, Chapter Four ceased to represent’ the official 
viewpoint. At present the official document obligatory for the entire Communist 
world, with the exception of Yugoslavia, is the Declaration of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of the Socialist Countries, issued in 1957, which does not contain 
any philosophical principles and does not provide any “foundations of a We/t- 
anschausng.”’ Yet the document does state exactly what one must do in order to 
have the right to be called a Communist. It refers to “general laws” which 
comprise $ 

the leadership of the toiling masses by the working class, the nucleus of which is the 

Marxist-Leninist Party, in the carrying out of the proletarian revolution in one form 

or another and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in one form 
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or another; the union of the working class with the main-mass of the peasantry and 
other levels of workers; the abolition of capitalist property and the establishment of 
public ownership of the chief means of production; the gradual socialist reorgani- 
zation of agriculture; the planned development of the economy, directed toward the 
building of socialism and Communism and the raising of the standard of living of 
the workers; the carrying out of the socialist revolution in the fields of ideology and 
culture and the creating of a large intelligentsia, devoted to the working class, to the 
toiling people, and to the cause of socialism; the removal of national oppression and 
the establishment of equality and brotherly friendship between peoples; the defense 
of the conquests of socialism from the encroachments of internal and external 
enemies; the solidarity of the working class of a particular country with the working 
class of other countries, proletarian internationalism.1, 


Each of these “general laws” represents a “guide 'to action” and is directed 
toward the achievement of a definite goal, the establishment and consolidation 
of the dictatorship of the Party. There is no need whatsoever to know German 
idealistic philosophy, French socialism, or English political economy in order to 
meet these requirements. The same can be said aboutlany of the other program 
requirements which do not and were probably not intended to provide a “com- 
prehensive Weltanschauung,” but were formulated toj compel one to act in a 
definite manner. At present “the immortal teachings oftMarx, Engels, and Lenin” 
have been finally reduced to a collection of directives on the carrying out of 
particular political measures which can always be supplemented with other 
directives and from which, should the need arise, one’or more directives can be 
dropped. Any émigré from the Soviet Union can confirm that at the latest at the 
beginning of the 1930’s Marxism ceased to be a subject of controversy in the 
USSR and became the repetition of prepared formulasjor a “guide to action.” In 
the light of the above one involuntarily asks oneself whether in present conditions 
itis notrather a disadvantage for the Communist Party leaders to have persons who 
believe fanatically in dogmas and their immutability. Such persons are. often 
unable to follow all the twists in the Party line which are necessary for the 
achievement of stipulated goals. The conflict between the “old guard” and Stalin, 
which ended with the physical elimination of the opposition during the show 
trials of the 1930’s, was probably explained to a certain degree by the inability of 
the old revolutionaries to understand that “Marxism i sii not a dogma, but a guide 
to action.” i 


Communism as an Expression of the Interests be Particular Groups 


The question which arises here is, if the teachings of Marxism-Leninism are a 
doctrine of the dictatorship of Communist parties, why does this doctrine, in 
spite of its primitiveness, have such a large number’ of confirmed adherents? 
Communists often risk much in the name of the realization of the Marxist pro- 
gram and sometimes it is difficult to say who risks more, Communists operating 
in capitalist countries or Communists who are in power. The attractiveness of 
Marxism-Leninism is explained at different stages in its development by varied 
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and numerous factors. Nonetheless, at any stage in its development one can ' 
always establish a direct connection between the idea of “the dictatorship of the ` 
proletariat” and the material interests of its standard bearers. This fact is most - 
noticeable in those countries where the Communists are in power. Here there are a 
Party bureaucracy and professional Party workers, who number approximately 
250,000 to 300,000 in the USSR. Including families the figure amounts to some 
700,000 persons, that is, a rather large and powerful group for which the idea of 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” is its raison d’être. Again, there are in the 
USSR about 8,000,000 Party members, comprising with families a group of 
over 18,000,000. The latter occupy the managerial and well paid positions far 
more often than persons who are not Party members. From these groups the 
so-called “genuine Communists” are recruited as a rule, that is, persons who at 
least say that they are firm believers in Communist teachings. 

Thus, there is no need to presume that Marxism-Leninism provides a “com- 
prehensive Weltanschauung”? in order to explain its power of attraction under a 
Communist dictatorship. It is enough to remember the ordinary human desire to 
make a career or simply to live more or less well. It is a slightly more complicated 
matter to evaluate the reasons for the “attractiveness” of Marxism-Leninism to 
persons living in non-Communist countries. Yet even here there is a direct 
connection between the material interests of the supporters of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” and the idea itself. The starting point for adherence to Com- 
munism is always the negation of existing conditions and the “charm” of the 
theory is only a secondary consideration. There are very good reasons for the 
rise or growth of the Communist movement in Tsarist Russia, present-day 
France and Italy, India, China, and so on. Of course, reference to a negative 
attitude toward the existing system still does not explain adherence to a definite 
program to change conditions, to the program of Communism. However, even 
in this case there is no need to refer to the “pseudoreligious” belief of the 
adherents of Communism in their idea. Only a very small number of persons are 
involved. According to official Soviet data, on January 1, 1917, the Bolshevik 
Party numbered only 23,400 members in Tsarist Russia, out of population 
of 160,000,000. At the end of 1917, the Bolsheviks had succeeded in increasing 
the number of Party members to between 250,000 and 270,000, but this was a 
very small group in comparison with the population of the country. Moreover, 
the Party was not at that moment composed of persons who had studied Marxism- 
Leninism, but of participants in the Revolution, in the course of which people 
joined for different reasons, but very rarely as the result of the study of any 
theory. Further, as Lenin had already pointed out in 1902 in his work What Is to 
be Done ?, the standard bearers of Communism were not workers, but representati- 
ves of the so-called revolutionary intelligentsia. For the representatives of this 
group the program for the creation of a “dictatorship of the proletariat” promised 
considerable advantages. 

As is known, the basic point in the program of Marxism-Leninism is the 
demand for the abolition of private ownership of the means of production. As 
a result of the “expropriation” of the “expropriators,” the abolition of private 
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ownership of the means of production, somebody has to manage the nationalized 
enterprises and tremendous opportunities for advancement are created, that is, 
to attain a status which without,the Revolution was} often attainable only as a 
result of long years of work. Of course, it is difficult to say to what degree 
ambition or mercenary motives played a decisive role'in some cases, but there is 
every reason to assert that even in the course of the struggle for power the 
Bolsheviks consciously speculated with the desire of future general directors” 
to- obtain if not the right to possess the nationalized means of production, then 
at least the right to manage them after the nationalization of industry. None other 
than the founder of Bolshevism, Lenin, discussed in his pamphlet Wil the Bolshe- 
viks Retain State Power?, of October 14, 1917 (New Style), among other questions 
the problem as to whether the Bolsheviks would be able to cope with the manage- 
ment of industry and answered it with a reference to the following quotation 
from the newspaper Izvestia: > i 


On September 26, two engineers appeared in the Central Soviet of the Factory 
Committees with the statement that a group of engineers had decided to form a union 
of engineer-socialists. Considering that the present time was essentially the beginning 
of the social revolution, the union placed itself at the disposal of the working masses 
and wishes, protecting the interests of the workers, to act in full cooperation with the 
workers’ organizations.12 


Lenin hirnself added that there would be more such cases in the future after 
the seizure of power. In order to understand the actions of these two engineers 
there is no need to suspect them of adherence to a pseudoreligion; they had 
simply calculated that they had opportunity to make a;brilliant career in connec- 
tion with the “expropriation of the expropriators” and the transfer of the man- 
agement of industry to new persons on a new basis. A few lines further on Lenin 
wrote: 

240,000 memibers of the Bolshevik Party... iraa have behind them now no 
less than one million votes ..., since such is the relation of the number of Party 
members to the number of votes cast for it, established by experience in Europe and 
in Russia.... We already have a “state apparatus” of one million persons devoted to 
the socialist state ideologically, and not because they receive a large sum on the 20th 
of each month,!3 
Thus, Lenin, who in the ei of the EET, struggle demanded 

that the number of Party members be limited to professional revolutionaries, 
that is, theoretically speaking, to fanatics, promised at the decisive moment to 
make “bosses” not only of all the Party members, of whom more than 90% had , 
belonged to the Party for less than half a year, but also of all the “fellow travelers” 
who voted for the Communists. To a certain extent the actions of these persons 
, are explained by the desire to advance and by the decision to bet on a particular 
card, or to join the most radical revolutionary movement, a step which is often 
determined simply by temperament, age, personal ties} and so on. 


| 
T 3 V.I, Lenin, op. cit, 1952, XXVI, 86. ' 
13 Thid., p. 87. 
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What is true of the Russian Communists who were active before the Revolu- 
tion is even more true of the Communists presently active in capitalist countries. 
There is little doubt that, say, those young Frenchmen who support Communism 
are well aware that their Russian or East German colleagues who have passed 
through the more or less stern school of struggle against the existing system 
have finally come to power and made a career. There is no reason whatsoever to 
regard-Communists as persons with a halo-of “idealism” about them. At best 
one is dealing with the type of idealism found among young cadets who at the 
beginning of their military career have a-chance of either meeting a hero’s death. 
or else becoming a general. It goes without saying that the desire to make a 
career is not the only factor which makes Marxism-Leninism attractive. One 
factor is, for example, the need, advantage, and apparent expediency of cooperat- | 
ing with the second most powerful state in the world. Another very important 
factor which persuades persons to become Communists is their desire “to adapt 
themselves” to conditions, to take the side of the strong, “to play safe.” Finally, 
one must not ignore the factor to which supporters of Marxism-Leninism who 
consider it a pseudoreligion give first place: belief in the righteousness of their 
cause or, at least, a belief in victory, although this belief is, in the author’s opinion, 
explained not by the attraction of a “comprehensive Weltanschauung, but by 
what could be called the rational nucleus of Marxism. _ 


- 1 Conclusions 


The question as to whether contemporary, Communism is a pseudoreligion 
ot a “normal” political movement which reflects the interests of a definite group 
of people is of considerable importance-for the practical field. The answer to 
the cardinal question of the reasons for the growth in the Communist movement 
in various countries and of how to combat it is bound up with the conclusion 
which one reaches. If one considers Communism a “pseudoreligion,” then one 
must conclude that it can only be combatted with some sort of thought control. 
If one considers it to be a purely political movement and not a form of mass 
psychosis, then the most effective means of anti-Communist action is the 
carrying out of necessary reforms. Further, if the essence of Communism is 
defined exactly, then it will be easier to determine the best type of ideological 
struggle to be waged against it. If Communism is held to be a “pseudoreligion,” 
then the only possible antidote is religion proper. However, it would be incorrect 
to believe that all atheists are Communists and in practice there are few cases of 
Communists being “converted” into anti-Communists under the influence of 
religion. If Communism is held to be a political phenomenon and Marxism- 
Leninism a “guide to action,” then the assertion that Communism is a “pseudo- 
religion” is in essence unintentional propaganda in favor of Communism. The 
point is that the upholders of this view ascribe to Communtsm qualities which it 
does not possess. As pointed out above, the “immortal teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin” can be reduced to the doctrine of the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party and, at most, to a program of action. Under these circumstances 
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the most correct “line” in the iola struggle against Communism is not to 
repeat Leninist assurances that Communism “provides people with a complete 
Weltanschauung,” but to show the bankruptcy of Marxism-Leninism, to show 
that Communists at times speak of these assurances as the “essence” of their 
teachings and not as its “component parts.” ' 


However, this is also only one side of the matter. Classical Communism 
attempts both to proclaim its doctrine the “lawful ‘successor to the best that 
mankind has produced” and to draw a line between what Lenin called the 

“component parts” of Marxism-Leninism itself. This is a deliberate and carefully 
thought out policy. The reference to the “component parts” of Marxism and 
the Communists’ claim to historical succession increase the authority of this 
doctrine in the eyes of both its adherents and, involuntarily, of its opponents too, 
On the other hand, the clear distinction between the ‘ ‘component parts” and 

“essence” of Marxism is needed, otherwise the realization of the program cannot 
be ensured. Lenin, for instance, correctly pointed out that whoever recognizes 
the class struggle, but not the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, is not 
yet a Marxist. The most logical conclusion to be drawn from the theory of the 
class struggle, that is, from the recognition of the existence of social groups, 
which arise as a result of the division of labor and different interests, is not the 
demand to “prohibit” classes and to create a “classless” society in the form of a 
one-party dictatorship, but the demand for a parliamentary democracy. The same 
can be said of a great many other “postulates” emanating from the component 
parts of Marxism. One can obtain from a materialistic attitude toward life both 
the idea of the merciless exploitation of man by the,state and the demand for 
the abolition of a costly bureaucratic machine, the running of the economy and 
the development of private initiative with the aim ‘of providing the highest 
possible standard of living. From the idea that economic development determines 
the social structure of society one can obtain the insistence on the abolition of 
private property and, on the other hand, the recognition of the existence of 
private capital as an economic necessity, and so forth. 


In the light of these considerations any attempt to tefute Marxism by refuting 
its component parts, which is the normal practice of adherents of the view that 
Communism ‘is a ‘pseudoreligion, is bound to go wrong. Attacks are directed 
against materialism as such, against dialectics, and against a materialistic view of 
history, that is, in practice against the assertion that the, social structure of society 
is to a decisive degree determined by economic development. Yet it is not difficult 
to see that these “three component parts” of Marxism represent its “rational 
nucleus.” One can argue to what extent materialism offers a correct view of 
reality, to what extent the laws of dialectics reflect the development of reality, and 
to what extent economics determine the development of politics. However, there 
is no doubt that such arguments are much older than ‘Communism and that one 
can, if one is a Hegelian for example, acknowledge the laws of dialectics, without 
being a Communist. The idea that Marxism is a “pseudoreligion,” a “complete 
Weltanschauung,” deprives the opponents of Marxism of the opportunity of using 
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the real achievements of the “component parts of-Marxism” in the struggle 
against Communism. Experience has shown that former Communists or persons 
brought up in a Communist country cast off the idea of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” comparatively easily, but not a: materialistic view of history, the 
dialectical approach to reality, or materialistic philosophy. These and many other 
aspects of the “component parts of Marxism” are no less the legitimate results of 
free human thought than the rejection of determinism in history or the assertion 
that consciousness determines social being. Furthermore, it is these “component 
parts” of Marxism, and not the teaching on the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which provide Marxism with its halo of a scientific nature and powers 
of attraction, especially in those cases when considerations of personal advantage 
are not the deciding factor. Emphasis on the distinction between the “essence” 
of Marxism and its “component parts” may help many to free themselves from 
the influence of Communism. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS | 
‘The Economy : | 


The Technical Level of Soviet Industry 


Communist theory holds that’ the level and rate of technical development are 
dependent on the social and political conditions which have evolved ina country or 
in a particular period of history. It claims that only a! society based on the prin- 
ciples of this theory contains the favorable conditions necessary for technical 
progress. The Kremlin is always quick to link the successes of Soviet science and 
engineering with the extremely. rapid technological progress in the USSR in 
general. In other words, Communism, in accordance with its program of ideolog- 
ical and political struggle against the non-Communist world, is attempting 
to identify itself with technological progress, flaunting individual successes by 
Soviet scientists in the technical field as proof of the superiority of Soviet society. 

Of course, the Soviet government is doing its utmost to step up research 
work and to train more scientists and engineers, besides making enormous 
demands ‘on the population in order to complete the industrialization of the 
country. Yet at the same time it is unable to maintain a rapid and uniform growth 
of technology in all branches of the economy. Many technical achievements, 
if taken individually, by no means give a picture of the general technical level 
throughout the USSR as a whole. For years the Communist press has been’ 
proclaiming the superiority of Soviet technology. However, it has of late been 
compelled to admit that some branches of the economy are seriously lagging. 
The Soviet leaders have admitted that the country’s technical development is 
far from smooth, in spite of constant propaganda to the contrary. The reports and 
speeches by the Party leaders and the innumerable drticles in the Soviet press 
provide a rather clear picture of the degree of technical backwardness in industry 

and the uneven development of the country’s productive forces. 

Automation and remote control are presently the ‘most advanced techniques 
in industrial production. Soviet propaganda accordingly urges that every attempt 
be made to develop them. Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta of February 9, 
1958, reported that at a special session of the peade of Sciences of the USSR 
in 1956 a resolution had been adopted 


to consider the problem of automation of production 4 ås one of the most important 
and pressing problems of Soviet science . . ., to extend the activities of the institutes 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, of the acadefnies of sciences of the union 
republics and the higher educational establishments in the field of automation. 


i 


Conferences wese then held on the role of automation in the metallurgical, 
petroleum, chemical, power, paper-making, food, and. light industries. However, 
the decisions of such conferences are not always put into effect. A group of 
engineers wrote in the same issue that | 
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in most branches of the economy there is to date automation only of individual, 

` unconnected units and processes.... As is known, the’ most effective [form] is 
complex automation, that is, the introduction: of rationalization and automation 
throughout the productive process, from the raw material stage to the output of 
the finished product.... Almost thirty institutes and independent laboratories of 
the academy were set problems connected with automation, but concrete results 
from the work of most of them are not yet to be seen. 


They further pointed out that the Soviet instrument-making industry by no 
means satisfies the needs of the economy. Many instruments, regulators, and so 
on ate either not produced at all or only in limited quantities. Much equipment 
and apparatus produced by this industry cannot be used in automatic pro: 
duction. They write: 

It must be stated that we have introduced very few practical measures to date 
in the field of automation, although the new achievements of physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, mathematics, and other: sciences open up greater possibilities for the 
automation of production. 

The magazine Priborostroenie particularly blames the machine-building in- 
dustry for delaying in a number of cases the output of the means of mechani- 
zation for the most important branches of the economy. Ferrous and nonferrous 
metal mining enterprises have a low level of automation and lag far behind 
similar enterprises in the United States.1 A major problem of the petroleum and 
chemical industry is the small degree of mechanization and automation of sub- 
sidiary operations. The magazine remarks that great use is made of automation 
in oil extraction in the United States. In the USSR there is not even one pumping 
station equipped with remote control. The magazine concludes: 

In spite of specific successes in the automation of industry . . ., this important 
question has still not been given the necessary attention in our country. We were 
and still are behind certain foreign countries in automation, particularly the United 
States.? Š 
Automation of production processes is thus still in an elementary stage in the 

USSR. Only a few hydroelectric power stations are completely automatic.? 
Even less use is made of remote control. In the power industry, where it is most 
widely applied, the central transmission points, of only twenty power systems 
with half the country’s total capacity make use of remote control. 4 

The problems involved in the introduction of mechanization and automation 
in the USSR are so great that economic plans envisage that an indefinite period 
of time will be needed for their solution. Pravda of December 6, 1958 puts the 
problem in the following terms: 


One of the outstanding features of the forthcoming Seven-Year Plan as a 
decisive step in the creation of the material and technical basis of Communism 


1 Priborostroense, No. 5 (1958), p. 8. 

2 Thid., p. 10. 

3 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 1, 1958.7 

t A. V. Topchiev, Stroitelstvo konnomizma į nauka (The Building of Communism and Science), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 17. 
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is that during this period the complex ‘mechanization’ of production processes will 
be mainly completed, and the transition from the automation of individual units or 
Sectors to complex automation, to the creation of; completely automatic shops, 
technological processes, and enterprises, will begin. i 


Judging by Soviet sources, about 150 automatic:and semiautomatic produc- 
tion lines are being installed annually in industry,° dnd by 1965 it is planned to 
install from 250 to 271 automatic and semiautomatic lines per year.® 


The low level of development of automation dnd industrial techniques is 
revealed by the enormous amount of obsolescent machinery, machine tools, and 
other equipment in the USSR. The most important prerequisite for the develop- 
ment of mechanical engineering is naturally the supply of new and up-to-date 
equipment, primarily metal-cutting lathes. The Soviet industry has a stock of 
about 2,000,000 metal-cutting lathes.? About 50% of them, 1,000,000 in all, are 
more than ten years old, while 18%, or 360,000, are more than twenty years old. 
Further, more than 40% of all machine tools, some 800,000 tools, consist of the 
simplest kind of lathes, ‘which, by the way, are still ‘being produced. Output of 
specialized and aggregate machine tools has not grown in relation to the total 
number of machine tools produced. Many large-scale enterprises in the country 
are thus still without them.’ There are only about 130,000 automatic and semi- 
automatic machine tools, which is about 6.5% of all thachine tools in the USSR.® 
Most of the equipment even of such comparatively new and technically advanced 
enterprises as plants manufactaring t tractors, automobiles, and bearings is twenty- 
five years old.1° i 


In 1958, 138,000 machine tools were produced! Of these, only 13.8% or 
19,000 were specialized and aggregate machine tools,13 With the present system 
of allocation, the problem of replacing obsolete machine tools is an insoluble one 
under Soviet conditions. About one half of all new tools goes to enterprises 
presently being built; 10% to 15% are exported, and only the remaining 35% 
to 40% are actually used to replace obsolete machine tools.12 With this allocation 
system, it will take from 35 to 40 years to replace the present 2,000,000 machine 
tools, not counting those delivered annually to enterprises under construction. 
‘The annual growth in output of metal-cutting lathes planned for 1959—65 is to be 
between 7,000 and 8,500 units,!3 which will not efféct the estimate of the time 
needed to replace obsolete machine tools. Soviet economist Vorotilov estimates 
that with the present rate of production of metal-cutting lathes and the above- 
mentioned principle of allocation, only from 3% to 4% of the old lathes will be 





| 
5 Prasda, January 16, 1959. ' ‘ 
© Tbid., December 11, 1958. | 
7 Planovos khozfaistvo, No. 5 (1958), pp. 47—48. i 
8 Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, January 22, 1958. i 
® Planovoe kboxyaisivo, No. 5 (1958), p. 54. : i 
10 Promysblenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, January 22, 1958. l 
u Pravda, December 11, 1958, and January 16, 1959. 
18 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 5 (1958), p. 35. 
13 Pravda, December 11, 1958, 
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replaced with new ones annually, that is, complete replacement will take from 
25 to 30 years. During this time, however, not only the machine tools due.for 
replacement, but even the new ones sent to new enterprises will have become 
obsolete. According to a report by Member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR E. Varga, “the American metal-working industry replaced almost all its 
machine tools with new ones during the war,”?5 even though, as the Soviet 
economist Y. Kvasha adds, fully half of them were less than ten years old.4® The 
two countries have about the same number of machine tools, but Soviet industry 
is far behind its United States counterpart in production. In 1958, the USSR 
put out 138,000 machine tools, whereas the United States was producing 217,000 


"in 1953.27 


The situation is the same as regards press forging machinery. In 1957, the 
USSR had 385,000 units, and annual production was only 24,600 units in 1958. 
Some of these units were used for expansion purposes, while others went for 
export. If one presumes that 60% of the equipment produced, about 15,000 units 
annually, will replace equipment now in use, without taking into consideration 
the annual increase as a result of expansion of production, complete replacement 
will take more than 25 years. The annual growth planned for output of this 
equipment in 1959-65 is only 1,600 units,18 which will have no substantial 
effect on speeding up replacement of obsolete equipment. Promyshlenno-ekono- 
micheskaya gazeta of January 26, 1958 wrote: “Designers should create machines 
which will,have a much higher productivity than those now in existence’ and 
which will still be up-to-date 5 to 10 years after they are put into mass produc- 
tion.” Planovoe khozyaistvo reports that often even new equipment is already 
obsolescent by the time it is put into operation.!® 

The food and light industries are the most backward. Soviet economists 
estimate that it will take from 15 to 20 years to provide the textile industry with 
modern equipment.*° But even these calculations are optimistic, since there are 
not enough plants producing machinery for the light industry. In the few that 
do exist 80% to 90% of their equipment is obsolete.#! The footwear industry 
still only receives old-type machines with low productivity; many production 
processes are still done by hand, while the production of automatic equipment 
for this branch of the economy is not running smoothly.** For this reason, the 
manufacturing enterprises, scientific establishments, and designing bureaus are 
still faced with the problem of the creation and mastery of new machines for 
light industry before it will be possible to raise the question of replacing old ones. 


u Sedsillticbeky trad, No. 5 (1958), p. 35. ; 
18 E, Varga, Tzmeneniya v ekonomike kapitalizma v itoge storoi mirovoi soiny (Changes in the Capitalist 
Economy as a Result of World War I), Moscow, 1946, p. 124. 
16 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1958), p. 99. 
1 Sotsialtstichesky trad, No. 5 (1958), p. 35. 
18 Prapda, December 11, 1958, and January 16, 1959. 3 
1° Planoros kbozyaistvo, No. 5 (1958), p. 47. i 
20 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, March 7, 1958. 
31 Planoroe kbozyaisteo, No. 12 (1958), pp. 80—82. - 
ı 2 Promysblenno-ekononneheskaya gazeta, February 7, 1958: Prasda, December 11, 1958. 
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Unable to cope with the oriei of rapidly replacing obsolete equipment, the 
Soviet government calls for modernization, i.e., for better performance and 
higher productivity. Modernization of obsolescent equipment is being advanced 
as a pressing current problem. Economist Vorotilov writes: 


The large-scale modernization of equipment acquires particularly great impor- 
tance ’now when the problem of overcoming, in the near future, the lag of a number 
of industries behind advanced enterprises at home and abroad in the technological 
field is being resolved.38 ' | 


Economist A. Prokopovich advised raising productivity by eliminating 
losses of working time and making more rational use of equipment. He also 
hoped that a certain amount of remodeling would raise the performance of most 
machine tools to the level of modern equipment and considers the first necessity 
to be modernization of machine tools that are from 10 to 20 years old.24 How 
slowly technical problems are solved in manufacturing enterprises can be seen 
from a speech by N. Zubkov, one of the heads oF the State Committee for 
Building Affairs: 

Modernization and renovation of equipment thie to date not been widely 
applied at all in machine-building plants. There are as yet only isolated cases of 


productive power being increased -in this way. And they, of course, do not set the 
pattern. 


Further, even the enterprises now being built were designed several years 
ago, and will have equipment and technological ies which are already 
obsolete. *5 

One of the major problems of Soviet industrial cibe is reducing the 
weight and size of machines and bettering their performance. The point is that 
’ the USSR is still turning out machines and equipment which are poorly designed. 
As Planovoe khozyaistvo writes, solving the problem of combining high-power 
machinery with minimum dimensions and weight is retarded, in most cases, by 
the use of standard designs, which. leads to the constant use of existing construc- 
tion plans, with only a few alterations being made. The extravagant use of steel 
in machine production is also tolerated because of the limited output of the 
necessary types of rolled and sheet steel, and so. on. The engineering industry 
still does not use enough aluminum alloys, while the use of magnesium and 
titanium alloys is only in the experimental stage. The use of low-alloy steel 
instead of the normal carbon steel in a number of branches of the machine- 
building industry and in construction work would, according to Soviet econo- 
mists, lead to a reduction of as much as 20% in steel consumption.*® 

The electrical industry is still producing electric motors that are not economi- 
cal; they are cumbersome and heavy, and use too much power. In addition, the 
number of models available i is very limited and does not meet the demands of 
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machine-building plants.27 Generators are heavy, bulky, and inefficient.*® The 
equipment in the Kiev Relay and Automatic Plant is inferior to the best models 
in foreign plants.*® The quality of diesel motors is also low; after only 2,500 to 
3,000 hours of operation they have to be overhauled or even replaced.*° The 
quality of the ESh-4/40 excavator, the new E-652 excavator, and other earth- 
moving machinery is low and they have structural faults.31 The recently built 
KU-1 coal-cutter has various shortcomings.3* The Chairman of the Dnepro- 
petrovsk Sovnarkhoz writes that “the development of the mining industry is 
retarded by the absence of new types of machinery and mechanisms. The equip- 
ment produced by the machine builders is clearly not up to contemporary 
technology.”33 : 


There are many unsolved problems in the pipe-rolling industry. The centri- 
fugal casting machines designed by the research institutes are inferior in quality 
and in, construction to foreign machines.24 Yet Gosplan is not particularly 
interested and pays no attention to the problem of modernizing plants.35 In the 
United States, France, and West Germany cast-iron pipes are now replacing 
steel pipes. Depending on the quality of the insulation, steel pipes last for from 
5 to 20 years in the earth, whereas cast-iron pipes can be used for 100 years or 

‘more. In West Germany, for example, 84% of all gas and sewerage pipes are 
made of cast-iron. In the USSR practically no cast-iron pipes are produced. Cast- 
iron pipes are also more expensive than steel pipes, while in the West the situation 
is quite the reverse. This is explained by the fact that Soviet foundries manu- 
facture cast-iron pipes by the vertical, and not by the modern centrifugal method.*¢ 
The quality of the founding equipment produced is still very low, and often the 
structural shortcomings of machines are not discovered until they are already 
in use.’ Tin-plating equipment designed by research institutes has proved to be 
completely useless in operation. Mechanisms and parts have had to be replaced 
within a matter of days.38 


Agriculture is short of machines specifically adapted to the type of soil or 
meteorological conditions found in certain zones of the country. ‘The problem 
of the designing of such machines has already been raised on many occasions at 
various meetings, but practically no machinery has appeared.?® Nor can it be 
developed at all rapidly or effectively, since there are only two centers specializing 
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i 
in the mechanization of agriculture in the country; the other agricultural 
centers mainly work on secondary problems, not on: the problem of new agri- 
cultural machines.4° About 2 billion rubles have been spent on the designing and 
manufacture of cotton-pickers over the last 11 years, ‘yet the machines produced 
are unsatisfactory, and the cotton crop is still harvested mainly by hand. Secretary 
of the Uzbek Party Central Committee Kamalov has admitted that very little 
mechanization of labor-consuming processes has been introduced and that some 
processes ate not mechanized at all. The tractors delivered are not suitable for 
work on the cotton felds.4! Little has been done to introduce self-propelled 
machinery into agriculture. According to Soviet estimates, such machines are 
from 30% to 35% lighter than tractor-drawn machinery, much easier to manu- 
facture and use, and are more productive; their use in agriculture would release 
about one million operators. The cultivation of sugar beets, potatoes, or vege- 
tables is by no means completely mechanized; satisfactory machinery has not 
yet been designed for harvesting hay, bailing straw, cutting peat, quarrying lime, 

.and so on. Too much loading and unloading york on the kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes is done by hand.*? 


The situation -is by no means satisfactory as far as railroad transportation is 
concerned. The new types of railway cars built as laté as 1955 have major struc- 
tural faults. In the following year new railway cars:were manufactured, using 
corrected plans, but even they had defects. In 1957, the same thing happened with 
' new railway cars again.48 The main problem is reducing weight and increasing 
durability; metallurgical plants have notas yet been able to deliver parts made of 
low-alloy steel.44 The TE-3 steam locomotives and the VL-23 and N 8 electric 
locomotives now being manufactured still have serious structural defects.*5 


The following is typical of industry in the USSR. The first direct-Alow boiler 
began operating in the USSR in 1933. To date only 29 direct flow high- and 
ultrahigh-pressure boilers with a total generating capacity of 6,300 tons per hour 
have been installed in Soviet power stations. This is less than 5% of the country’s 
total generating capacity. In West Germany, by way ' 'of comparison, from 1948 
to 1956 alone, the capacity of such boilers reached 15, 800 tons of steam an hour.46 


i 


However, not only individual types of machines, ' ‘and instruments are tech- 
nically behind those of other countries; entire production processes ate not yet 
up to the level of modern technology. The use of oxygen in the steel industry 
is an effective new technique permitting a sharp increase in the output of steel- 
25% to 30%, with a considerable saving in electric jpower—30% to 35%, and 
expensive alloys—up to 40%. By 1960 only 40% of steel produced will be 
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oxygen-blown. 47 Electrometallurgy in the USSR is being developed mainly 
with small and medium furnaces. The capacity of the largest electric furnaces is 
30 to 40 tons, whereas those most widely used in the United States hold 70 to 
80 tons and there are also some with a capacity of 115 and even 180 tons. Over the 
next few years output of welder metal is to comprise only 6.9% of all steel and 
ferroalloys produced.4* A very important trend in the development of blast 
furnaces is the increase in the capacity of the furnaces. The capacity of the largest 
blast furnaces in the USSR is now 1,386 cubic meters; blast furnaces in the 
‘United States, Great Britain, and Germany have capacities of more than 1,500 
cubic meters. Some in the United States have more than 1,810 cubic meters.4*® 


In the same industry rolling mills produce rolled steel of such dimensions 
that it later has to be further processed by the industries receiving it. In all, 
rolled steel is only manufactured to about 600 different specifications. A. Osintsev 
writes: , 

The lag of the USSR in production of finished rolled steel can be judged by 
certain foreign catalogues:which show [rolled steel with] as many as 12,000 different 
specifications intended for construction and He: various branches of the-machine- 
building industry.5° 


The main reasons for the production lag are: (1) the existing system of 
planning by tonnage, which does not stimulate production of new, lighter, and 
mote economical types of'rolled steel and (2) designs for the reconstruction of 
old rolling mills and new mills being built do not make provision for manu- 
facturing a wider assortment of rolled steels.* 


Although a comparatively large amount of power equipment has been 
introduced into the petroleum industry, and a first-class drilling machine 
is now available, the steam turbine, drill, the quality of the drilling is, nevertheless, 
low. This is because the workers are urged to fulfill the drilling plan as fast as 
possible.5* High-speed drilling thus becomes an end in itself; the workers are 
not interested in technical improvements. For this reason and a number of 
others, there is a lag of about four years between prospecting and exploitation i in 
the Soviet oil industry.53 

In the chemical industry the Soviets are or behind the West. The production 
of synthetics such as plastics, artificial fibers, and synthetic rubber is lagging. 
These materials are produced by obsolete methods; modern methods and new 
chemical equipment have not yet even been developed. For the production of 
ethyl alcohol, rubber, soap, drying oil, lubricants, and detergents, such valuable 
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food products as grain, potatoes, molasses, and so ion are still being used. For 
example, 22 tons of potatoes or from 8 to 9 tons of.rye are needed to produce one 
ton' of synthetic rubber.54 The use of plastics to replace nonferrous metals is 
restricted, because Soviet designers know very little, about the qualities and 
characteristics of plastics, and because the amount and variety of plastic materials 
produced are severely limited. ®* In the United States there are about 500,000 petro- 
leum compounds, and their number is constantly increasing. In the USSR the chemi- 
cal industry makes very little use of petroleum and gas. Gases are particularly wasted 
in the main oil regions of the Tatar and Bashkir republics and Kuibyshev Oblast. 58 
The Party leaders introduced at a Central Committee plenary session, in o 
1958, a resolution on ways of overcoming the lag i in the chemical industry. In 
his report, Khrushchev said: 


The chemical equipment being produced by ihe machine building industry is 
often technically behind the best models of foreign countries . 

Serious shortcomings in the organization of research wore in the field of 
synthetic materials are one of the main reasons for the lag in new branches of the 
chemical industry. . ] 

The degree ofi automation in the plants of the ae industry is still very 
low. 5? 


There is also an enormous disproportion between the degrees of mechani- 
zation of basic and subsidiary processes. More than 35% of the employees i in the 
steel industry do manual labor; more than 50% of the workers in the machine- 
building industry also do manual labor.58 In the radio and electrical engineering 
industries the figure is 67%. In the chemical industry, 83% of all workers do 
subsidiary tasks. In the food and light industries, which employ about 4,000,000 
` persons, partial mechanization of individual production processes alone would 

reduce this figure by 20% to 30%, and complete’ mechanization and automation 
by 60% to 70%.5® Even in power stations the number of workers is very high. 
Priborostroenie writes : “We have three times as many employees per 1,000 kilowatts 
of installed capacity in our thermal power stations as there are in power 
plants in the United States.” 80 According to reports in the Soviet press, of a total 
of 16,000,000 industrial workers in the USSR, several million are employed in 
loading and unloading work alone; if such work were mechanized and made 
_ automatic, from 76% to 85% of these workers*! would be released for other work. 


The Kremlin is constantly urging its bureaucracy, and the people as a whole 
to help increase the rates of industrial development, particularly of heavy in- 
dustry; from time to time it adopts decisions on the development of particular 
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branches of the economy, as it did at the May 1958 Party Central Committee 
plenary session on the chemical industry. The Soviet press has admitted that 
although 


Soviet engineers and workers in industrial enterprises are attaining the best indices 
in the world through their use of various aggregates and machines . . ., nevertheless, 
for overall labor productivity figures, the Soviet Union is still considerably behind 
the level of labor productivity in the United States.’? 


This is because the Soviet economic system, with its centralization and 
bureaucracy, lack of private initiative, or free competition, does not offer any 
stimulus to develop and improve technology. Under such conditions, personal 
interest, no matter how much it is encouraged by the Soviet government with 
incentives and bonuses, still remains an artificial creation. The industrial and 
market organization of the Communist dictatorship not only does not aid, on the 
contrary, it hinders the development of industrial techniques and productive 


power in general. Joseph J. Baritz 


Electric Power and the Seven-Year Plan 


The Seven-Year Plan envisages a growth in overall Soviet output by 80% 
over the 1958 level by the year 1965, including 85%—88% for output of producer 
goods. During the same period there is to be an increase of 110% to 120% in 
output of electric power. In other words, the plan is intending to concentrate on 
this branch of the Soviet economy.! The long-range plan for the development 
of the Soviet economy over the next fifteen years also intends to maintain this 
rapid development of output of electric power. Thus, while output in the key 
branches of heavy industry in 1972 will show a 100% to 200% increase over 1957, 
output of electric power is to increase by 330%.* In absolute figures, output of 
electric power, which stood at 233 billion kilowatt-hours in 1958, should, accord- 
ing to the plan, reach 500 billion to 520 billion kilowatt-hours in 1965 and 800 
billion to 900 billion in 1972.3 


Along with the general growth in consumption of electric power in all 
branches of the economy, demand has skyrocketed in recent years in industry and 
construction, which now account for 80% to 82% of all electric power. The 
forthcoming expansion of those branches of industry dependent on electric 
power, particularly in the fields of electrometallurgy and electrochemistry, and 
the planned increases in the smelting of nickel, magnesium, titanium, and alu- 
minum, something like 180% to 200%, given a growth in output of electric 
steel by 100% by 1965 in comiparison with the 1958 level, indicate that heavy 
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, industry will be by far the greatest consumer of electric power in the USSR 
during the next seven years. By 1965, there is also|to be a significant growth 
in the electric power demands of agriculture, up to 25 billion kilowatt-hours 
or 300% more than in 1958.4 In 1957, agriculture consumed 5.4 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric power: Of this figure, 3.6 billion were supplied by small 
kolkhoz power stations and 1.8 billion by the state power system and industrial 
power stations, to which agricultural, production was coupled quite slowly. The 

' Seven-Year Plan provides for the completion of the electrification of the kol- 
khozes; kolkhoz production is to be coupled with the state power system and the 

major power stations. By 1965, a further 20,000 kilometers of railroad tracks 
ate to have been electrified, an increase of 200%. Although to date electrified 
stretches have operated on direct current, of the 20,000 kilometers due to be 
converted, 11,000 are to be run on alternating current. Capital investments will 
accordingly be reduced by 20% and the amount of copper used reduced by 200%. 
In all, railroad transportation is by 1965 to account for 40 billion kilowatt-hours, 
that is 34 billion more than in 1958 when, with a total of 9,500 kilometers of 
electrified tracks, over 6 billion kilowatt-hours ofelectricity wereconsumed. 5Normal 
consumption of electric power by the population at large is to be doubled by 1965. 

In 1958, Soviet electric power stations hada capacity of 53,100,000 kilowatts. 
Thermal power stations produced 80.5% of this figure, and hydroelectric plants 
19.5%. In the postwar period the Soviets have concentrated on the building of large 
power stations. Thus in 1957, small stations, with a capacity of up to 500 kilo- 
watts, produced 7 billion kilowatt-hours, or 3.4% of the total; stations with a 
capacity of between 500 and 10,000 kilowatts produced 16 billion kilowatt-hours, 
ot 7.7%; those with from 10, 000 to 100,000 kilowatt capacities produced 53 billion 
kilowatt-hours, or 25%. Nearly 64% of all electric power was produced at the 
109 power stations with capacities of 100,000 kilowatts or more.® 


| 
SAY and Output of Soviet Power Stations, 1928—58 


— CAPACITY — — OUTPUT — 
(Million Kilowatts) (Bilon Kilowatt-Hours) 
Total HPS ‘Total ups | 
1928. oranssit 1.9 0.1 ; 5.0 0.4 
a re 4.7 0.5 113.5 08 
TOS T EEEE EE 8.2 1.0 36.2 4,2 
Ake: p AEA 11.2 T.6 > 48.3 5.1 
POMS ire ctcncenteer’ 11.1 13 43.3 4.8 
1950 A 19.6 3.2 91.2 12.7 
1955ra meanest 37.3 6.0 170.2 23.2, 
1956... ........2068 “o 43.5 8.5 191.7 29.0 
|) ee ee 48.4 10.0 209.6 39.4 
1958 neni ace arciesied ; 53. 1 10.9 253.0 45.7 
URCES: A. M. Nekrasov, Rasmin evergetshs SSSR v 1959—1965 gg. (The Development of Soviet Electric Power, 1959—65), 
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Over the past 30 years, the capacity and output of power stations in the USSR, 
including hydroelectric power stations (HPS), have grown as shown in the table 
on the preceding page. 

In the next seven years electric power output is to rise to 500 billion to 520 
billion kilowatt-hours and by 1972 it is to be approximately 800 billion to 900 
billion kilowatt-hours. Capacity is to be increased to 110,000,000 to 112,000,000 . 
kilowatts by 1965, mainly by increasing capacity of the thermal power stations 
by between 47,000,000 and 50,000,000 kilowatts, and that of the hydroelectric 
plants by 10,000,000 to 11,000,000.” However, even in 1972, the Soviet Union 
will still be lagging” behind the United States in output of electric power. In spite 
_ of Soviet attempts to step-up output, in 1958 the USSR was still producing less 

than 50% as much electric poweras the United States, as the following table shows: 


Comparison of Soviet and US Output of Electric Power, 1928—58 
(Billion Kulowatt—Houls) 


USSR USA 
1928 EE sii vale 5.0 108.1 
1940 2c AEA ON 48.3 179.9 
yL. AEREE EI ENS 66.3 336.8 
T958. Aena ennie iea 233.0 716.2 


Increase in Output (1948—58).... 166.7 379.4 
SOURCE: Veprasy choxeerski, No. 2 (1959), p. 42. 


United States per capita output of electric power was 4,200 kilowatt-hours 
in 1957, while, if the Seven-Year Plan is fulfilled, Soviet output will only be 
2,231 kilowatt-hours per capita in 1965 and in 1972, 3,515 kilowatt-hours, if the 
long-range plan is fulfilled. In the meantime, the United States will not, of course, 
be marking time. 

With the aim of increasing electric power output and maintaining the growth 
in heavy industry during the next seven years, preference is to be given to the 
building of thermal power stations, running on cheap coal, fuel oil, and natural 
gas. There will accordingly be a reduction in the building of hydroelectric 
stations, which take much longer'to build than thermal stations under Soviet 
conditions. In 1965, 85% of electric power output will come from thermal 
power stations and 15% from hydroelectric stations. By 1972, total 
capacity will reach 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 kilowatts, still far behind United 
States capacity. The USSR has made enormous strides in the field of electric 
power in the postwar period. This applies not only to the capacity of those power 
stations presently under construction, but also to units currently coming into opera- 
tion. In 1958, the Regional Electric-Power Station Network (GRES) had 58 steam 
turbines with capacities of 100,000 kilowatts and 5 steam turbines with capacities 
of 150,000 kilowatts.8 In May 1959, work began at the South Urals Regional 
Power Station on the installation of the first turbine generator in the USSR with 
a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts. It is scheduled to begin working in September 
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1959.® At the Leningrad Metal Plant, the preparation of designs for three-cylinder 
turbines with capacities of 300,000 and 400,000 kilowatts has been completed. 
At the same plant, the rough designs of a one-cylinder turbine with a capacity of 
500,000 kilowatts have been finished, while a turbine with a 600,000-kilowatt 
capacity is also being planned.1° The branch of industry supplying machinery 
for power stations is now able tio manufacture boilers and turbines with an initial 
parametric pressure of 1,911 Ibs. per square inch and 565°C. As a result, many of 
the units brought into operation in recent years, excluding small thermal stations, 
have been high pressure units. In 1958, the high:pressure turbines found in 
GRES accounted for more than 60% of total capacity, although eight years 
earlier, in 1950, they had made up only 20%. This has meant better utilization 
of fuel in Soviet power stations. The expansion of the size of power stations 
and units has made possible the reduction in personnel in 1958 to half and in the 
electric network to two thirds that of 1950.14 

However, by no means all sections of GRES and GES, hydroelectric power 
stations, have automatic and mechanized processes. ‘The transportation and fuel 
sectors are in an unsatisfactory state in this respect, which is the main reason for 
labor productivity lagging so far behind that at United States power stations: 


„in this field we are still far behind the United States, not only in scale of 
output of electric power, but also in overall use of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment in industrial work, asics 100% behind. As for the level of automation 
in electric power stations, ... in the USSR there are about nine workers for every 
1,000 kilowatts of capacity in electric power stations, and in the United States, 


accordiag to American statistics, one third as many. is 


In spite of the large numbers of engineers, technical personnel, and skilled 
workers employed at the power stations the accident rate is still very high in 
absolute figures. In some regions it is on the increase, examples being the Donbas, 
Sverdlovsk, Rostov, Lithuanian, Dnepr, and Bashkir areas. 13 


In 1958, various new power stations and units: came into operation. The 
world’s largest hydroelectric plant, the Volga Lenin Hydroelectric Power 
, Station, played a major part in improving supplies of electric power in the central 
regions of the USSR. At the end of 1958, three primary units of the Stalingrad 
Hydroelectric Power Station and a number of major séctions in the Staro-Beshevo 
Power Station in the Donbas and'the Tom-Usinsk in the Kuzbas began operating. 
At the station on the Dnepr River, the first Soviet units built of perlite steel, 
with a capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, began operating.'The Irkutsk Power Station 
on the Angara River and the Lugansk began operating in 1958 at full 
capacity. The first sections of new Vasilevichi Thermal Power Station in Belo- 
russia, the Ashkhabad, Saransk, and others also-began working. Three medium- 
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capacity hydroelectric stations, the Perepadnaya in Tadzhikistan, the Iriklinsky 
in the Southern Urals, and the Gumati in Georgia, also started working. Power- 
ful new turbogenerators began working at various thermal power stations already 
in operation. The new units were installed not only in the European USSR, but 
also in the eastern regions. Much work was done in 1958 extending the network 
of transmission lines: the Kuibishev—Southern Urals transmission line, with a 
voltage of 500 kilovolts, was built. It links the two major power systems of the 
central regions and the Urals. New lines of 220 kilovolts, uniting the power 
systems of Azerbaidzhan and Georgia, the Donbas and Kharkov, and others, 
were also constructed. All in all, about 2,000 kilometers of new transmission 
lines came into’ operation in 1958. 

Disruptions in plans for the completion of new turbines, boilers, electric 
transmission lines, and so on have meant that the annual plan for increase in 
capacity has not been fulfilled. As a result, many economic regions experienced 
difficulties during the peak consumption periods, the fall and winter, in meeting 
demand in 1958—59, because of a shortage of reserve capacity.14 A further problem 
is the failure to ensure an even distribution of new units throughout the year, 
as the following table shows: 


Rate of Introduction of New Units in Soviet Electric Power Stations in 1958 


(Percentage of Anaual Toal) 

4 Turbines Boaders 
First Quarter ...... 0.0.0 0c eee eee toa 5 12 
Second Quarter 2.2... cece ee eee eee 13 13 
Third Quarter 0... cece ecceeee eee 17 20 
Fourth Quarter... 0.6.6... Sc cece eee 65 55 


SOURCE- Biloktricheskrs stantia, No. 1 (1959), p. 3 


In order to improve and speed up construction work, particularly of thermal 
power stations, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR formed the Ministry of Power 
Station Construction of,the USSR, abolishing the Ministry of Power Stations 
of the USSR. The recent course of stepping up the construction of thermal power 
stations does not mean that hydroelectric power station construction is to be 
completely ignored in the USSR. In 1959 and the succeeding years of the Seven- 
Year Plan, work already begun on hydroelectric stations will be continued. New 
hydroelectric power stations will only be built in those regions devoid of fuel 


" reserves. 


` As mentioned above, out of a total of 60,000,000 kilowatts called for in the 
seven year period, 50,000,000 will come from thermal power stations and the 
remaining 10,000,000 from hydroelectric stations presently under construction. 
Of these 10,000,000 kilowatts, 2,560,000 will come from the Stalingrad Station 
and 1,000,000 from the Votkinsk. Moreover, during the Seven-Year Plan the 
Bukhtarma (525,000 kilowatts), Kremenchug (625,000), Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
Khramsk, and Landzhanuri power stations are to bis operating.1® Work on the 
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major Krasnoyarsk Power Station, with a capacity of 4,200,000 kilowatts on the 
Enisei River, is to be stepped up. This station will supply electric power far 
cheaper than could be obtained from thermal power stations with a similar 
capacity. Nonetheless, the general trend for 1959—65 is, as pointed out already, 
to build thermal power stations, using coal, fuel oil, and natural gas. By 1965, 
more than 150 turbines are to have been installed in new ot expanded thermal 
power stations. Along with the increase in the individual capacity of the turbines 
and boilers, there is also to be a major increase in the capacity of the thermal 
power stations themselves. Of those power stations presently under construction, 
25 will have capacities of from 1,000,000 to 2,400,000 kilowatts each.18 In 
accordance with the plan, total thermal power station capacity will reach 
52,000,000 kilowatts, of which 65% will be produced by units of 100,000 kilo- 
watts or above. Some of the major thermal power stations presently being built 
are the Vasilevichi in the Belorussian SSR; the Zmiev, Lugansk, Dnepr, and 
Staro-Beshevo in the Ukrainian SSR; the Kiroy, Krasnoyarsk, Nazarovo, 
Troitskoe, Chita, Tom-Usinsk, and Southern Urals in the RSFSR; the Karaganda 
No. 2 in the Kazakh SSR; and the Navoisk in the Uzbek SSR. The fact that many 
of the stations scheduled for construction during the Seven-Year Plan will use 
gas or liquid fuels will speed up the construction period by about 8 months and 
reduce capital investments by 25% in comparison with the power stations built 
to date, which have used powdered coal. ' 

The use of natural gas and fuel oil as fuels in thermal power stations will thus 
reduce air pollution, enabling power stations to be built actually inside the major 
cities. This will in turn reduce capital expenditure on the construction of electric 
transmission and municipal heating lines.'? Thermal power stations operating 
on gas and liquid fuels will apparently be centered i in large industrial cities and 
in those areas of the USSR which are dependent on supplies of fuel from other 
regions of the country or where local fuel is costly. These regions are the 
‘Transcaucasus ; the South; Central Asia; and the central areas, particularly Moscow 
and Leningrad. Greater use of natural gas and fuel oil is also to be made in those 
.thermal power stations already in operation. In the southern regions of the USSR 
open-type thermal power stations are to be built, thus reducing costs by 4%, and 
speeding up work by six months. A resolution of the Ministry of Power Station 
Construction of the USSR calls for the building ‘of the following open-type 
thermal power stations over 1959—-65 in the southern areas of the USSR: the 
Ali-Bairamly, Krasnodar, Nevinomysek, Tbilisi, Kishinev, and Novocherkassk.1® 
At the Soviet economic exhibition, held in the summer of 1959, a model of the 
Ali-Bairamly open-type thermal power station, the first station of this type in the 
USSR, was on display in the Azerbaidzhan pavilion. 19 To date, no open-type 
thermal powe stations have been built, despite the fact that favorable climatic 
conditions are available in many areas. Now that the USSR is engaging in econo- 

16 A.M, Nekrasov, op. cit, p 14. i 

1 Planovoee kboxyaisteo, No. 5 (1959), p. 18. ! 

18 Elektricheskie stanisii, op. cit., p. 3. 

19 Radio Moscow, June 11, 1959. 
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mic competition with Western Europe and the United States, the introduction of 
such stations is of considerable importance in view of the fact that construction 
costs ate well below those of the normal closed-type power stations.?® 

The complete lack of open thermal power stations in the USSR puts the 
country at a great disadvantage in economic competition with the United States, 
where the capacity of open and semi-open thermal power stations amounted in 
1958 to 23,000,000 kilowatts, or almost 20% of total thermal power station 
capacity. Various major open power stations have been built in the northern 
areas of the United States, where the climate is similar to that in the European 
SSR and the Donbas. American practice has thus compelled Soviet planning 
organizations to consider the question of building open and semi-open power 
stations not only in the Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasus, but also in the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, Central Asia, and the southern and central regions of ’ 
the RSFSR. 

Part of the capacity due to be introduced between 1959 and 1965 will come 
from atomic power stations, which are to have a total capacity of 2,400,000 
kilowatts by the end of Seven-Year Plan. In 1954, an experimental atomic power 
station, with a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts, began operating. Between September 
1958 and the present, the first section of a second atomic power station, a turbine 
with 100,000-kilowatt capacity, was added. The total capacity of this station, 
- which is apparently scheduled for completion in 1960, will amount to 600,000 
kilowatts. The latter is to use graphite as its moderator, as was the case in the 
first Soviet atomic power station built near Moscow. A third atomic power 
station, with a capacity of 400,000 kilowatts, is now being built in the Urals. 
From the standpoint of structure it is a development of the first Soviet atomic 
power station. The uranium—graphite reactor will have 730 channels, while the 
station will consist of four power blocks. Each block will have a reactor and 
turbogenerator with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts. Because of extremely high 
steam pressure, the efficiency coefficient has been fixed at 37%. 

A fourth atomic power station is being built in Voronezh Oblast. Planned 
capacity is 420,000 kilowatts. It will consist of two reactors, each connected with 
three turbogenerators of 70,000 kilowatts each. The turbines will have a pressure 
of 441 lbs. per square inch. A fifth atomic power station, on which work has 
started, is in Leningrad Oblast and will have reactors similar to those at the fourth 
station, but with a few structural changes. Soviet experts calculate that the layout 
of the fifth atomic power station will be considerably simpler than those of the 
others, both as regards construction and operation. However, it must be remember- 
ed that the reactors of the third, fourth, and fifth atomic power stations have 
not yet been built. Judging by Soviet sources, they are still being tested oma 
small scale. After the completion of experimental work on the Volga, a power 
station with a capacity of 50,000 kilowatts will be built, which will be used to 
determine the structural efficiency of the type of reactor addpted.*1 
ae G. A. Vvedensky 

20 Planovoe Aboxyaistvo, op. cit. 
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Domestic Affairs | E 


Child Labor and the Soviet Schools 


- The Seven-Year Plan for the Development of the ‘Soviet Economy envisages 
an increase in the number of workers and salaried employees in the USSR from 
54,600,000 in 1958 to 66,500,000 by 1965. The Seven-Year Plan covers those years 
in which the augmentation of Soviet manpower will depend on persons born 
during the war years or in the period immediately after the war. Both periods 
had a low birth rate. Estimates indicate that the numbers born in these years may 
fall below the numbers that have been called for in the Plan. One is accordingly 
inclined to ask what other sources of manpower are available to the Soviet leaders 
to ensure plan fulfillment in the coming years. An analysis of many of the Soviet 
government’s measures will indicate that one of these! oer will be child labor. 

Communist theoreticians argue that child labor in the new society must be 
regarded as a means of education, as a factor in the transformation of the family 
and society, and the creation of a new type of man, the man of the new Communist 
society. However, the facts show that the exploitationiof child labor in the USSR 
is serving exclusively economic ends. Accordingly, Soviet statistics rarely present 
data on the extent of such labor. The few facts available show that the number of 
adolescents employed in industry in 1940, that is just before World War II, 
amounted to 6%, and in 1942, to 15% of the work force. In Tsarist Russia the 
figure was 3%, of which 2% was male and 1% female. More recent data is not 
available. It has been estimated that in 1958 about 10% of the Soviet work force 
comprised adolescents. On October 2, 1940, the Soviet government adopted alaw 
on the compulsory enrollment of adolescents in industry, On the basis of this law, the 
Soviet government drafted a million young persons aged 14 to 15 years to do manual 
work.® After 1 to 2 years training, these young workers, now aged 15 to 17 years, 
remained mobilized and were obliged to work four years running in state enter- 
prises, in accordance with a directive of the Main’ Administration of Labor 
Reserves of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, and were guaranteed a fixed 
general wage rate. The government met the mass evasion of this mobilization 
with severe measures. On December 28, 1940, a decree of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR was published, according to which adolescents who evaded the 
mobilization in the schools, and’ then left, school, or, deliberately infringed the 
rules in order to be expelled, could be punished by imprisonment for one year 
in a labor colony. | 
Great use is still made of child labor in Soviet agriculture, All kolkhoz children 
on reaching the'age of 16 years, according to Part 4 (7) of the Statutes of an 
Agricultural 'Artel, become full-fledged members of the kolkhoz and they are under 





| 
1 V.L Lenin, Sorbineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, II, 48. 
3 Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Prezsdiuma Verkboonogo Soveta SSSR (Collected Laws of the USSR 
and Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, pp. 371—72, 
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` the same obligations regarding fulfillment of work norms and the annual mini- 
mum number of workday units as adults. Moreover, as seen in the Soviet govern- 
ment decree of October 2, 1940, kolkhozniks were considered as reaching working 
age on becoming 14 years old. On the basis of a decree of April 1, 1944, fixed 
annual rates for the minimum number of workday units were established for 
kolkhoz children of kolkhozniks, beginning at 12 years of age. Yet apparently 
all these measures have not ensured the necessary influx of young persons into 
productive work. In 1957, the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
adopted a resolution, which was not officially published, on measures for the 
enlistment of adolescents and young persons in industry and agriculture.? Then 
came the so-called “school reform” approved in December, 1958. 


The reform itself was contained in Khrushchev’s “Note” of September, 1958. 
Although the Party First Secretary attempted to veil the Soviet leaders’ intentions 
with talk about the ideas of Communism and the need for the school reform as 
a means of realizing them, he defined its chief goals as follows: 


In my opinion, all pupils without exception on completion of the seventh or 
eighth grade ought to be enrolled in socially useful work in [manufacturing] enter- 
prises, on the kolkhozes and so on. In the city, the countryside and workers’ settle- 
ments all school graduates ought to go into production, nobody should evade it.4 


The ensuing so-called nation-wide discussion of the “Note” clearly revealed 
the Soviet population’s negative attitude toward this measure. The Soviet press 
published numerous letters written by indignant readers during the discussion 
of the reform. One reader commented: 


Children’s education should begin not at the age of seven but at the age of 
eight. After eight years of study at school boys and girls will go into productive 
work. At this time they will be only 15 and this, in my opinion, is too young for 
one to begin work.5 ` 


One teacher wrote: 


One must seriously consider the [problem of] continuity in the first stage. In the 
opinion of most parents we must first of all do away with the overloading of children 
with studies at school and at home.... In our view, not eight but ten grades are 
needed.’ 


Expressing the Party line, Pravda of November 26, 1958 defined the purpose 
of the reform as follows: 


The reorganization of the school... arises from the essential needs of Soviet 
society. Our homeland has entered upon a new, important period in its development, 
the period of the all-out building of Communist society. The fulfillment of the plan 
for great works in the coming seven years will be a decisive conditton for our victory 
in the peaceful competition of the socialist system with the capttaltst. 





3 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 18 (1957), p. 59. 
4 Pravda, September 21, 1958. 

1 5 Ibid., December 5, 1958. . 
6 Ibid. 
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On December 25,-1958, the Soviet government published the law which 
stated: “From the age of 15-16 all young persons should be enrolled in socially 
useful work.”? The law, it is true, did differ somewhat from the demands voiced 
in Khrushchev’s “Note” and from the government's original plan. However, the 
concessions.are rather tactical in character and intended as a temporary concession 
to public opinion. The Soviet government realized how far it could go and is thus 
preserving the existing general-educational secondary schools, converting them 
from ten-year into eleven-year schools. The working out of the principles 
governing all types of Eee schools has been! left to the union republic 
governments. 


As for the application of these principles in the union republics, the RSFSR 
can be analyzed by way of example. At the end of the Seven-Year Plan, there 
should be 21,800 general-educational secondary schools in the RSFSR. Of these, 
11,500 are to be evening schools for young persons, who have completed eight 
grades at the secondary schools and then begun full-time work in industry, 
kolkhozes or sovkhozes.6 Many young persons, on; finishing the eight grades, 
ate to be sent to the vocational ‘and technical schools (PTU). These are one- to 
three-year schools which will train skilled workers and technicians for industry. 
They are to be created on the basis of the reorganization of the industrial training 
schools (FZO), the schools for ‘craftsmen and railroad workers, the vocational 
and technical schools and the schools for the mechanization of agriculture of the 
Administration of Labor Reserves. By the end of the Seven-Year Plan the number 
of PTU’s is to have grown from 1,930 to 2,900, while the number of specialists 
trained in them should total 4, 850, 000, or 40%, more than were trained in the 
preceding seven years.® ! 


The number of so-called “general-educational secondary polytechnical 
schools with industrial training,” which are essentially modified ten-year schools, 
will be rather sharply curtailed and the number of students i in them will amount 
to about one third of the present number in secondary schools. The situation in 
the secondary schools is not at all clear. Apparently pupils in the ninth through 
eleventh grades of these schools are to spend two days a week working in in- 
dustry.2° Some 2,680 hours have been set aside in these grades’ programs for 
work at production. If one considers that the school year in rural schools is about 
thirty weeks in all, then up to 30 hours of work a week in industry is expected 
from these students to fulfill the necessary number of workday units. Excluding 
the first months’ work of the ninth grade, fixed work quotas are stipulated and 
they are an important factor in promotion. and an examination subject on grad- 
uation. Much of this work and ‘training is apparently to be done during the 
various school vacations. Pupils in rural areas are to adapt their vacation plans to 


“local conditions.” The decree states that pupils “may take part in the work of 
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8 Uchitelshaya gazeta, April 16, oe 
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the production conferences of the basic enterprises and become members of the 
trade union or kolkhoz.” The next step is all too obvious: pupils will become 
full-fledged workers. The.practical significance of the school reform for the Soviet 
economy was defined by Khrushchev in his “Note” as follows: “With such an 
organization of the general-educational schools we shall annually have to assign 
between 2,000,000 and 3,500,000 adolescents to work.” This means that during 
the coming four years the number of young persons, 14- to 17-year-olds, at work 
should grow to 8,000,000 to 14,000,000, that is, the manpower needs of the 
Seven-Year Plan should be met. 


It must be noted that there is not only statutory child labor in the USSR. All 
children of school age are called upon to do voluntary manual work. Such work 
is, of course, “offered” freely without reinbursement. Much use is made of such 
voluntary labor in agriculture. Thus the Party leadership defined the practical 
role of the pioneers in the realization of the Seven-Year Plan: 


Young Leninists! Our Party and our people presently have no task of greater 
importance than the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Be prepared for the struggle 
for the cause of the Communist Party! Be prepared for great creative labor. In the 
cities and villages of our land thousands of detachments are competing for the 
honorary title “Sputnik Detachment of the Seven-Year Plan.” May the contribution 
of the pioneers to the Seven-Year Plan grow froth day to day.... In 1965, the 
country will harvest 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons of grain. Aid your 
elders in the struggle for a large harvest.¥ 


This is not merely an appeal, it is a directive to Party and public organizations, 
to school principles and teachers, a directive which they are already fulfilling. 
The pupils of one of the schools of the Krasnoarmeisk Raion, Chuvash ASSR, 
are to work 29,500 workday units according to their program for the first year 
of the Seven-Year Plan.1* Similar reports have been published in the so-called 
Soviet youth press. The Komsomol Central Committee and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture have inaugurated an all-union competition for schools, pioneer detachments, 
and individual pupils as a means of bettering performances in production work. 


Work is compulsory in the USSR, beginning at the age of 14 or 15. Even 
during training there are fixed quotas and piece rates: 


During training in work shops and in production, pupils not only acquire 
skill at work . . .„ they come to develop endurance in work processes. Thus one must 
learn to work at the rate at which one will subsequently have to work.... All work, 
without exception has norms both for the amount of time expended, the quality of 
the product, the quality of the workmanship. . ., and so on.18 


The working day of adolescents employed in industry has been fixed at six 
hours by a Soviet government decree of May 26, 1956. There work is paid “on 
a piece rate basis identical with the piece rates for adults.” 





11 Pionershaya pravda, March 6, 1959. 
12 Thid., April 14, 1959. . 
13 Professtonalno-tekbnichsskoe obrazovanie, No. 7 (1957), pp. 17—18. 
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Little attempt is made to provide any form of T protection for young 
persons in Soviet industry. A survey of working conditions and safety devices 
held at the end of 1958 disclosed a very disconcerting picture in many training 
shops and enterprises.* The situation is apparently ‘really bad on the kolkhozes 
since there are no trade unions: There is in fact no ‘coordination whatsoever of 
measures for the protection of child labor in the USSR. The situation in the Soviet 
Union brings to mind Lenin’s ‘remark: “The greater the exploitation of child 
labor is, so much worse is the position of the worker, so much more difficult his 
life. 2715 

This statement is an interesting commentary on conditions in some fields of 
life in the USSR today. | a W. Minyailo 


| 
Military Training of the Soviet Population 


The Soviet Communist Party leaders assert that their main foreign policy 
aim is “the struggle for peace throughout the world.”” Yet in spite of this assertion 
various measures are being carried out in the USSR aimed at the complete 
militarization of the country, and the rapid preparation of the population for a 
forthcoming war. The activities of the Voluntary Society for Cooperation with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force (DOSAAF) are a good indication of this. The 
creation and existence of this enormous military organization in the USSR is 
explained by Moscow as follows: $ 


Modern warfare with its new types of lethal weapons will necessitate the most 
active participation of the entire population, This is why every Soviet citizen ought 
to know how to act when the enemy uses atomic, çhemical, bacteriological, and 
other means of mass destruction. .. . Workers seule) the [necessary] saa 
in the organization of DOSAAF. 1 


DOSAAF was founded in 1951 by the Siig of three E ET or- 
ganizations: The Voluntary Societies for Cooperation with the Army (DOSARM), 
_ Air Force (DOSAV), and Navy (DOSFLOT). DOSAAF now has many million 
members in its ranks. It is the largest mass organization in the world. The Party 
and government leaders are constantly stressing the need to expand the organi- 
zation even further: “. . . in the interest of the consolidation of the power of the 
homeland we need still n more DOSAAF members.”? At the Thirteenth Komsomol 
Congress in April 1958, A. Shelepin, who was Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee at the time and is now Chairman'of the Committee for State 
Security, demanded the active participation of. aves). one of the 18 ilies Kom- 
somol members’ in the work of DOSAAF.’ 


14 Okbrena truda i aes strakbovanu, No. 3 (1959), p. 73. 
18 V, I, Lenin, op. sit., 1948, XIX, 182. 

1 Voennye znaniya, No. 6 (1958). 

3 Sovetsky patriot, February 16, 1958. 

5 Voennye znaniya, No. 5 (1958). 
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The most important tasks of DOSAAF are: 


The training of DOSAAF members and the population in al forms of anti- 
aircraft, antichemical, antiatomic and antibacteriological defense . 

The Party Central Committee expects that DOSAAF soi pay special 
attention to the enrollment of the broad masses of youth for the study of the funda- 
mentals of military affairs ...5 


First Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal I. Konev has stated that “the 
cultivation of high morale and fighting qualities in future warriors should be 
the constant concern of each DOSAAF. organization.” ë 


Thé society’s study program is not overloaded with the teaching of political 
subjects, such as the history of the Soviet Communist Party or dialectical material- 
ism. It concentrates on purely military disciplines. Some of the subjects taught 
are: The Secret of Accurate Markmanship; Advancing in the Mountains; Pilot- 
less Intercepters; Ballistics and Movement; Electronic Calculators on Warships; 
Modern Means of Attack from the Air; Ballistics in Defense; Light in 
Night Warfare; Night Warfare; Amphibious Landings; The Role of Electronic 
Calculators in Artillery; Problems of Advancing. in Wooded Areas; The Tech- 
' nique of Aiming Anti-Aircraft Guided Missiles; and Atomic ‘Airplanes. Society 
members ate compelled to undergo special training in accordance. with the 
programs: Ready for Work and Defense; Ready for the Medical Protection of 
the USSR; Ready for Anti-Aircraft Defense; and Ready for Antichemical Defense. 
Recently a new test, Antiatomic Defense, has-been introduced: “. . . since 1957, 
the society’s organizations have been engaged in the general training of the 
population in defense not only from atomic, but also from bacteriological and 
all types of chemical weapons.”? The various sections of DOSAAF train different 
military specialists: pilots, navigators, aircraft mechanics, small arms technicians, 
parachutists, motorcyclists, tractor operators, radio specialists, glider pilots, 
chemists, decontaminationists, and particular types of air, nayal, and general 
military specialists. 


Studies in the society’s detachments are, for the most part, carried out without 
interrupting work, yet quite often society members are transferred to barracks. 
In 1954, for example, up to one-fourth of all active members of DOSAAF were 
in barracks and took part in maneuvers under conditions similar to those in 
wartime. Society members were, on finishing work, obliged to be present at an 
appointed time during the course of a month at society meeting places. They 
attended lessons, spent the night there, and went to work next day. Absence ' 
without leave was forbidden. Society members had to obtain a pass from the 
commanding authorities in order to visit one’s family orto leave the post, Oo 





4 Sosetsky patriot, February 13, 1958. 
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firing range, or the like. DOSAAF has its own material and technical basis, 
including airdromes, firing ranges, maneuver areas, training corps, military and 
technical equipment, naval training stations, airplane parks, motor pools, repair 
shops, and military and sports equipment. An experimental base is being created 
for the designing and construction of airplanes.}°The material and technical basis 
of DOSAAF is constantly being expanded. Information, such as the following, 
occasionally appears in the Soviet press: 


In 1957, four times more... equipment was pred and delivered to the 
primary organizations than in 1954.... The number of airplanes increased four 
times, gliders and parachutes five times. au 


Soviet sources do not publish information the number of specialists 
trained by DOSAAF. However, indirect data provide rather impressive figures. 
For example, according to the magazine Kry/ya rodiny, in Irkutsk Oblast alone 
1,430 parachutists were trained in 1957.13 In the same year 14,564 parachutists 
took part in competitions. Sovetsky patriot wrote that the number of persons 
studying to be radio technicians has increased tenfold and that during the last 
four years the society had trained hundreds of thousands of radio specialists. 
The newspaper further noted that 


the training of glider pilots in the DOSAAF organizations has increased more than 
five times; pilots one and a half times; parachutists, more than twofold. The number 
of flying groups in local organizations has increased’ more than fivefold. ... Now 
ten times as many glider pilots and four times as many parachutists are ‘trained 
in the organizations of the society as were two years ago.18 


The magazine Voennye znaniya prints that the number of drivers and other 
military specialists trained has increased threefold.14 


If one remembers that according to the DOSAAF Charter “citizens who have 
reached fourteen years of age can be members of the society, 18 that all Komsomol 
members are enrolled in DOSAAF, that in the Kherson, Kharkov, Zaporozhe, 
and several other oblasts 40% to 50% of the adult population belongs to 
DOSAAF,!" and that DOSAAF is forming sections “for work among the 
pioneers and schoolchildren,” 18 then one can gain some idea as to the enormous 
scope of the society’s activities. Its purely military character is emphasized by the 





8 Militdrpolitisches Forum, Munich, No. 5 (1954), p. 26. 
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fact that its regular personnel is composed of experienced officers from the Soviet 
armed forces. Even official Soviet sources do not conceal this fact. In an appeal 
to the members of DOSAAF, Marshal I. Konev declared: © 


You know that in our country there are in the reserve many generals, admirals, 
and officers with great experience in the building of the armed forces, the instruction 
and training of Soviet soldiers. Make greater use of these cadres in your work.1° 


The chairman of the DOSAAF Central Committee Colonel General P. Belov 
declared in a report at the Fourth All-Union Congress of the Society that the 
“regular personnel” of DOSAAF is composed of “demobilized members of the 
military and reserve officers.”®° The extent to which DOSAAF is supplied with 
a professional military staff is shown by the fact that the chairman of not only 
the republic and oblast DOSAAF committees, but even of the raion committees 
have a secondary and higher general military education.*! 


The financing of this organization and the extension of its material and 
technical basis is officially the work of civil organizations : 


The Party Central Committee demands that measures be taken for the creation 
and extension of the material and technical basis of the DOSAAF organizations, 
using for this purpose the funds of the economic, soviet, and trade union organi- 
zations.*4 


Funds are also obtained from kolkhozes and other organizations not financed 
by the state.28 DOSAAP’s activities are often subjected to criticism in the Soviet 
press. The organization was, for example, reproached for not making active 
enough use of its liberal financing: “Year in and year out the funds allocated for 
capital construction are not fully used. For the current period [1954—57] the 
annual plans for capital construction were fulfilled only by 80% to 85%.”%4 
DOSAAF is criticized for not attracting enough young persons into its ranks. 
The activities of DOSAAF are directly controlled by the Party Central Committee 
and the Ministry of Defense of the USSR. It is enough to point out that all 
the members of the Party Central Committee, Ministry of Defense, and the 
secretaries of the republic Party Central Committees attended the Fourth 
DOSAAF Congress, held in February 1958. M Andreen 
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International Csniniions 


What Motivates the Aggressiveness of Communist China 


In the field of foreign policy the Communist Party of China today finds itself 
in a difficult situation: whereas in the summer of 1958 it was able to demand 
categorically that Khrushchev refrain from meeting ^ ‘with President Eisenhower 
and the other free world leadets, today it clearly is, not in a position to issue 
orders of this kind. China is presently deeply dependent on Soviet aid, and the 
Peiping leadership has to obtain this aid in roundabout ways, including the 
creation of tensions whose purpose is to hinder, if perhaps only temporarily, 
the chances of rapprochement between the United States and the Soviet Union. 


That the acts of aggression now being directéd against Laos and other 
countries in Southeast Asia originate in Peiping is ‘not subject to doubt. The 
mere fact that at the time of the most violent fighting in Laos, Ho Chi Minh was 
in Peiping is sufficient proof. Moreover, in North Viet Nam the influence of 
Chinese Communism is on the whole stronger than that of Soviet Communism. 
China, in spite of enormous financial and economic difficulties, is continuing to 
pump considerable funds into North Viet Nam. In 1955, immediately following 
the signing of the peace treaty in Geneva, Peiping “donated” 800 million yuan 
($120 million) for construction in North Viet Nam;jthree months later another 
100 million yuan was “donated” and still another 300 million granted in the form 
of a long-term loan.1 Further, China has presented North Viet Nam with 49 fully 
equipped factories and this at a time when the Chinese’ representatives in Moscow 
were complaining of the inadequacy of Soviet economic aid and especially of the 
slow rate of construction on plants promised to China by the Soviet Union in 
` various treaties. The extent of this Chinese assistance not only indicates that 
North Viet Nam belongs to China’s sphere of influence, but also testifies to the 
degree of importance which the government of Liu Shao-ch’i attaches to this 
influence. In addition to the importance of North Viet Nam itself as an addition 
to the constantly growing Chinese empire, control of North Viet Nam provides 
Communist China a route for expansion throughout the world of Southeast Asia. 
The “Spirit of Bandung” has given way to new methods of approach and Com- 
munist China has entered the arena of history as an aggressive force second 
only to that of the Soviet Union, and one which consistently disregards the 
„principles of law, justice and self-determination of nations. 


| The leaders of Communist China have always feared that the heads of the 
Soviet Union would in some way or other find a common meeting ground with 
the United States to thé detriment of China’s interests. This fear has now been 
strengthened by the fact that as a result of the shift to a policy of force, made 
inevitable by the suppression of the uprising in Tibet, Communist China has 
found itself isolated not only in the broad field of world politics, but in Asia 





1 Munchner Merkur, Munich, August 25, 1959. $ 
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itself, where lie her immediate expansionist goals. The commercial dumping, 
conducted last year and greatly contributing to the development of an internal 
crisis, has also nourished this isolation. 


The expansion in Laos, the border crossings in Sikkim and Bhutan, the 
seizure of Indian territory in the province of Ladakh, the prohibition of 
Indian pilgrimages to Tibet and the jamming of “Voice of India” programs have 
all had certain definite aims. They have been intended to attract general attention 
to China at the time of Khrushchev’s and Hisenhower’s recent meeting in 
Washington and projected meeting in Moscow and to remind both the Soviet 
Union and the United States that China wishes to be represented at the conference 
table. Moreover they are to hinder, if only partially and as regards details, any 
agreements or compromises which might be reached as a result of the exchange 
of visits. The simple expedient used last year to prevent the same kind of meeting, 
the opening of fire on Quemoy and Matsu can hardly be used again. There is 
no point in repeating such a bombardment, without being willing to run the 
tisk of a large-scale war. Peiping will not undertake landing attempts, and in any 
case Moscow would hardly support her in such an undertaking at the present time. 


Regardless of whether or not there actually is any danger of Soviet-American 
agreement, for the Chinese Communist leaders the possibility of such an agree- 
ment is a psychological reality having a direct effect on the planning and execution 
of their policies. It is no accident that the Chinese Communists maintained 
silence for twelve days concerning the agreement for Khrushchev to visit 
Washington. And when they finally did acknowledge it, they added as no other 
Communist country, including the Soviet Union, had done, that it represents 
“a victory of the Communist policy of peace over the American policy of aggres- 
sion,” a statement undoubtedly directed against the new conciliatory spirit, but 
failing in its purpose when disregarded by the United States. 


The present internal situation of China is characterized by a complete break- 
down of agriculture and industry and unbelievable chaos in transport. In spite of 
the good fall harvest in 1958, grain collections fell far short of the anticipations 
of the Party Central Committee. The “people’s communes” were not interested in 
supplying grain to the state procurement centers and while on paper the state 
grain quotas were fulfilled, actually the grain was held back at the communes, 
where it rotted. When the urgency of the situation became clear, the govern- 
ment pressed army transport into service, but it was already too late and 
much of the grain had already spoiled. 

This year a large number of natural disasters have been ravaging China. The 
Chinese Communist Party has been forced to admit the nonfulfillment of a series 
of conservation plans which had, according to repeated assertions, been long 
since successfully carried out. This refers specifically to the struggle against the 
forces of nature and official statements to the effect that the dams and other 
projects constructed by the Communist regime had assured the country safety by 
making impossible a recurrence of floods and droughts. The New China News 
Agency reported on November 11 of last year: 
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The mammoth water conservancy. campaign. now beginning throughout the 
country will basically wipe out coer and water-logging and ensure a still greater 
harvest next year. 


The newspaper Jen Min Jib Pao stated E that “agricultural produc- 
tion is already basically free from general drought and flood.” ? Now these same 
organs have been obliged to admit that their statements were overoptimistic and 
have attempted to explain why, in spite, of the measures undertaken, natural 
disasters have brought the country to the brink of famine. The Party Central 
Committee has reported not only;that the figures were: ‘vastly exaggerated, but that 
. the majority of the. projects were carried ‘out too rapidly and therefore had not 

withstood the first onslaughts of nature. Jen Min Jib Pao of June 22, 1959 explained 
one of the worst floods in Chinese history by saying that dams and reservoirs 
_ Of average size “collapsed one after the other like a house of cards.” 


The degree to which the figures regarding acconiplishments were inflated is 
well illustrated in the case of irrigation. On February 2; of this year Jen Min Jih Pao 
_ reported that more than one billion mu (one mu equals 0.154 acres) of land were 
already under irrigation last year but, on May 8 Radio Peiping provided quite 
another story. It said: “One billion mu can potentially be irrigated and it is time 
to undertake this seriously.” This example also throws light on the reliability of 
statistics on the Chinese steel industry, which was, “first officially reported as 
having produced 11,000,000 metric tons of steel in 1958, but was later conceded 
to have produced ‘only 8 million. Meanwhile the entire Chinese press was lament- 
ing the shortage of steel and demanding an increase both in domestic output 
and in deliveries of steel from the Soviet Union. Moreover according to the 
Party press itself, more than 30% of the clainied steel production was 
produced in “backyard blast furnaces” and (as the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship admitted at the beginning of this year) was not fit for use. It is quite possible 
that the overall figure again represented as actual production what was really 
only potential capacity. : 

The assumption of a low level of Chinese Hie has recently been verified 
by suchan authoritative source as the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, which, meeting in Lushan, Kiangsi Province, in the middle of August, 1959, 
reported that, the statistics published in the Party press concerning steel produc. 
tion and harvests in 1958 had been false.? The Lushan meeting among other 
things officially recognized the inefficiency of backyard steel production and 
called for liquidation of the backyard blast furnaces in the people’s communes. 


As to the 1958 harvest, of which the Party press had previously said that it 
proved the superiority of the Chinese agricultural system over that of the United 
States, the Lushan conference acknowledged that last. year only 250 million 
metric tons of gratn were harvested instead of the 375 million reported at the 
time. For cotton the actual harvest was 2.1 million metric tons and not the 
3.3 million reported by Jen Min Jih Pao and the New China News Agency. 


3 Jen Min Jih Pao, Peiping, July 16, ?958. 
3 Dentsche Presse Agentur, Bonn, August 26, 1959. 
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It is clear that if, after the good harvest of 1958, China, especially in its 
cities, is suffering from a shortage of food, in 1960 there may well be a famine of 
even larger proportions. 


The possibility of such a famine is reflected in the tone of official statements 
and resolutions and in the press, particularly in connection with the question of 
population growth. Last year a large-scale campaign against birth control was 
conducted in China. The campaign took place as a part of another campaign 
conducted under the slogan, “attack like an ocean,” which demanded that 
deficiency in quality be made up for by quantity and asserted that on the basis 
of its gigantic manpower reserves China would certainly take first place in in- 
dustrial construction and military might. At the same time the Chinese press 
printed attacks upon the Malthusian doctrine as “a reactionary, inhuman 
theory.” The Chinese ideologists attempted to refute Malthus’ assertion that the 
future growth of the earth’s population would reach such proportions that there 
would be general famine because of the limits on the amount of food that could 
be produced and in particular to refute the view that the theory could bè applied 
to China. The review Hsweh-bsi declared: 


The rate of growth of the population in our country is approximately 2% 
a year. The rate of increase of grain this summer is equal to over 30 times the rate 
of increase in population. The larger the population, even greater will be the amount 
of grain produced. So long as we have the need, we can produce as much grain 
as we want. The vaunted reactionary bourgeois theory of as a has been 
dealt a further destructive blow by ironclad facts.4 


This population propaganda was connected with the people’s communes and 
the use of manpower masses for work generally done elsewhere by machines. 
It became clear to the Chinese Communist leaders in the middle of 1958 that the 
industrialization of China could not be carried out at the rate originally planned 
and that consequently there was only one path open-to lay stress on manpower 
reserves while taking advantage of the productive capacity of the Soviet Union. 


The Central Committee has been obliged to assess the results of its “attack 
like an ocean” campaign. It has been admitted that there is real hunger in the 
country, but the Party press has attempted to explain the shortage of foodstuffs as 
due to the “increasing needs of the population.” There has been talk to the effect 
that the system of people’s communes, like everything new, is bound to entail 
certain difficulties before it begins to function at the height of its capacity and to 
produce maximum results. In this connection the Party press long maintained 
that the shortage of foodstuffs existed only in the cities and was quite unknown 
in the villages, that is, in the communes, a claim aimed at attracting city dwellers 
to the communes. 


The official attempts to provide an explanation for the food shortage have, 
among other things, thrown light on the state of Chinese transport, which 





4 Hosveb-hsi, Peiping, August 3, 1958. 
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received most of the blame for the situation. Conéerning the reasons for the 
shortage of foodstuffs in the cities, Minister’ of Transport Wan Kuan-yuan 
reported: 


Communications and transport still lag behind th requirements of the national 
economy, and short-distance transport in particular i is extremely inadequate.5 


Jen Min Jib Pao, in discussing the incredible fact that there was a flow of 
foodstuffs from the cities to the country, reported that i in Shanghai the lines of 
customers at the food stores included large numbers of peasants who were 
unable to buy what they needed in the Villages. 


The entire Party press unleashed a great campaign for economy in the use of 
foodstuffs. The Central Committee and the State Council issued a joint public 
appeal which prescribed for the situation as follows:; 


In the rural areas the peasants’ food problems during the period before the 
autumn crops have to be well arranged in accordance with the principle of austerity. 
In cities a good grasp should be maintained on the consumption of food by finding 
out the actual number of persons requiring food, by: maintaining a system strictly 
and by opposing waste. No matter ‘whether in cities or in rural areas, caution should 
be exercised in the consumption of food. Think of the = years in ‘bumper harvest 
time, and think of next year.® 


At the same time rations were radically Pe According to last reports 
the residents of Shanghai are receiving two ounces of meat per person for ten 
days. Rice is being distributed in minimum quantities. Flour is being replaced 
with sweet potatoes. Baked goods must contain one-half corn flour. 

The situation is aggravated -by the fact that the Communist Party bas had 
gteat success in winning the hostility of the technical intelligentsia and can no 
. longer tely on its support. The Party is experiencing a shortage of specialists and 
is being obliged to resume its kowtowing to the intelligentsia, who have been 
promised pardon for all past offenses if only they will help the Party overcome 
its present difficulties. This is, of course, no indication that the Chinese ideologists 
are ready to form an alliance with the bourgeoisie or to recognize the superiority 
of the past. Charges of the bourgeois character of’ the technical intelligentsia 
remain in force. As usual, the intelligentsia is being called upon to work toward 
a reorientation of its own thinking, but the Party has temporarily disavowed 
conversion by physical force and is attempting to convince the intelligentsia that 
it would be to their advantage to join voluntarily with those who are “building 
socialism.” Assistant Chairman of the “People’s Front” Division of the Central 
_ Committee Chang Chi’i, speaking of the intellectuals, isaid recently: 

Although: their capitalist political ideology is basically incompatible with the 
socialist revolution, their cultural.and scientific learning is urgently needed by the 
endeavor of socjalist construction. This is an additional reason why we cannot 
adopt the procedure of dealing with our enemy in dealing with the class ere: 


5 Sin Hua, Peiping, February 19, 1959, ! 
$ Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, May 30, 1959. 
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tion. Some people regard the bourgeois intellectual elements as objectives of the 
‘revolution, that repression alone is for them instead of persuasion, and struggle 
should replace rallying. Such an idea is obviously incompatible with the policy 
of the Chinese Communist Party and highly erroneous.” 


Special schools with nine-month or eleven-month courses are being created 
for intellectuals, where they are to study Marxism-Leninism and engage in manual 
labor in order to “merge” with the masses. This new attempt to win over the 
Chinese intelligentsia has been chiefly caused ‘by the failure of the “be red and 
be a specialist” campaign. The party has failed to create its own technical per- 
sonnel and now, in a period of complete economic breakdown and chaos, needs 
the cooperation of the “bourgeois” intelligentsia. In conducting the new cam- 
paign for reorientation of the intelligentsia, the Party is prepared to change its 
slogans for the time being. The new Party line was formulated in a speech by 
Chou En-lai entitled “First Become a Specialist and Then Become a Red.” 


The Chinese Communist Party has alienated not only the intelligentsia, but _ 
the peasant masses as well. The people’s communes, on which the Party leaders 
placed so much hope, have proved their worth neither materially nor-politically. 
The peasants have not become ‘reconciled to the peoplé’s communes, which they 
regard as a burden to be dropped at the first opportunity. The New China 
News Agency has already reported the dissolution of several communes in the 
South of China, where not only the rank and file but the Party cadres responsible 
for the consolidation of these communes have deserted them. 


What the members of the communés themselves think of this new form of 
society can be learned from their letters to relatives abroad. Richard L. Walker 
reports in the introduction to his collection of Letters from the Communes® that 
the letters present a grim picture of regimentation in the communes. They confirm 
the reports that the sexes are separated, old people suffer hardships, a policy of 
no-work-no-food is. enforced, work assigments are made at distant places, and 
the workday is as much as 18~20 hours long. They also tell of the confiscation 
of property and the destruction of graves, family shrines and family identity. 
The individual, with food of insufficient quantity and poor quality is, described 
as being in a state of exhausted helplessness and hopelessness. In accordance with 
a recent policy large numbers of youth or middle-aged men and women, the 
letters show, have been recruited to go to Hainan Island, Hsing-ning, P’u-ning, 
and Mei-hsien to work in mines, build reservoirs or dams, and construct railroads. 
None drafted were permitted to refuse to go. Any individual found unwilling 
to obey a government assignment was subject to transportation to a work area 
for labor reform. Mobilization affected not only adults and adolescents, but 
children from eight years of age, who were frequently taken from their families 
and shipped to another province to harvest crops. It is quite understandable 
, that the Chinese Communist Party, as a tena of so treating jts own population, 
” feels itself endangered. 


7 China Youth, Peiping, February 16, 1959. s 
8 Richard L. Walker, Letters from the Commumes, New York, 1959. 
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~ The Party’s difficulties are compounded by ‘the fact that not only has the 
program of industrialization been conducted by quite unorthodox methods, such 
as backyard steel production, but the assistance rendered by the Soviet Union 
has been ineffective as well. Louis Wiznitzer, correspondent for the Brazilian 
newspaper Diario de Noticias, following a seven-weeks’ visit to China in April 
and May, reported that most of the plants built in Communist China by the 
Soviet Union were not producing and functioned only | as ornaments. He visited 
factories in Paotow, Lanchow, Loyang, and Wyhan,!and in not one of them did 
he see an assembly line. In a factory in Lanchow he saw a big overhead crane 
moving noisily back and forth without actually catrying anything. It did not 
take an expert, he noted, to be convinced that nothing was being produced 
there. In Lanchow he also visited an oil refinery built by the Soviet Union, and 
found that of the five or six cracking towers only one was producing: the others 
were deserted, In Shanghai, a chemical fertilizer plant, which he was told had 

been closed for 24 hours for repairs, had quite evidently been idle for some time.® 


P | 


Undoubtedly the Soviet Union or, more exactly, Kinia group is 
attempting, at least for the time being, to exert as much pressure as possible on 
Peiping to tone down its aggressive policy. Khrushchev still believes that 
Communism will “bury” capitalism, but he considers it necessary that first the 
Seven-Year Plan be successfully carried out. It has long been clear to him that 
the: Soviet Union’s economy is not, of itself, equal to the task and that help 
must be had from abroad, first of all from the United States. However, such help 
on the part of the United States would be forthcoming only if the Communist 
bloc resolved to lessen world tensions. This lessening of tensions may be only 
an apparent one, but it must take place. Hence Khrushchey’s visit to Peiping 
for the celebration of the tenth anniversary , of the ‘so called “Chinese People’s 
Republic” has been billed as a visit by the ‘ ‘envoy of peace.” 

Moreover, Khrushchev has ‘cast himself i in ‘the role of a mediator between 
. Communist China and the free world, In calling dn the Chinese Communists 
to renounce the use of force in the settlement of the border disputes, he has 
emphasized still more his’ desire for peace: His conduct and statemènts of the 
last month have signified that-anyone who refuses to help him in this endeavor 
is to be considered a radical Stalinist. 

Herein one can divine the roots of the diagramen on tactics among 
Khrushchev’s adherents and, among the leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Khrushchev holds that the time for the final conflict between Communism 
dnd capitalism will not be ripe until the expansión of industry called for in the 
‘Seven-Year Plan has been secured., Then the Communist bloc will draw up to 
and perhaps surpéass, the Western world, in per. capita production. It would then 
be possible to launch an attack of dumping and create chaos on the world market, 
undermining the free economies and perhaps.this could be followed up with a 
change over to directly military operations. The radical Stalinist ee of 


* U.S. News and World Report, New York, June 15, 1959. | 
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the Chinese Communist Party holds, on the other hand, that the time is already 
ripe and it is attempting to persuade Moscow to openly attack the free world. 


All of this has been further complicated by the struggle for power within 
the Chinese Communist Party, which is still by no means settled and into which 
the leadership of the Soviet Party has been drawn as well. In any case, it cannot 
be maintained that the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic ‘took place with any sign of a great come-back on the part of Mao 
Tse-tung, who was not even present at the conference in Lushan where the pro- 
gram for the development of the Chinese economy in the coming years was 
worked out. For Khrushchev an alliance with Mao T'se-tung, who is, by Com- 
munist standards, a liberal, would certainly be more amenable than an alliance 
with Liu Shao-ch’i, who in turn is attempting to form a bloc with the anti- 
Khrushchev opposition. 


` Nevertheless, the replacements and ‘transfers of eee ee in the Chinese 

Army indicate that the Krushchev-Mao bloc has not succeeded in winning a 
decisive victory in Chinese internal affairs. The departure of P’eng Te-huai, 
whom Mao had named as commander of the Chinese “volunteers” in Korea 
and later to the post of Minister of Defense, and the naming to that post’ of 
Lin Piao, who opposed Mao in 1952 and 53, throws light on the strength of the 
Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing group. Even more significant was the 
naming of Marshal Lo Jui-ch’ing as chief of the Chinese general staff. For many 
years head of the Chinese secret police, Lo is considered one of the most radical 
of the Stalinists, who have consistently opposed Mao T'se-tung’s inclination 
toward a more liberal policy. 


At the present time it is difficult to foretell what the practical results will be. 
Will Liu Shao-ch’j and his group reconcile themselves with Khrushchev’s line 
and follow a path of peaceful world conquest or will they continue to carry on 
their own separate policy? The Peiping press has abandoned its warlike tone in 
the last few days, but as yet no practical results have been forthcoming. 


The Communist rebels in Laos are still demanding the withdrawal of the 
UN Commission and the reconstitution of the previous Control Commission. 
Communist Chinese forces are still occupying Indian territory and there, as 
in Laos, they have not given any teal indication of a desire for a peaceful 
settlement. 


One thing is certain: both the domestic and foreign policy line of the Chinese 
Communists will continue in the future to be extremely confused. The Peiping 
Politburo is not in a position to swiftly eliminate its economic difficulties, just as 
it is not in a position to establish order in its own midst and-place the reins of 
leadership firmly in the hands of one man or even one group. Further one must 
also reckon with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, în which any group 
formed in opposition to Khrushchev could depend upon the support of the 
Chinese Stalinists, who consider Khrushchev too much a liberal and an in- 
consistant “revisionist.” 
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To sum up, the acts of aggression of the Chinese Communists in Southeast 
- Asia are intended not only to reduce the chances for agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, but to cover up their own internal difficulties 
as well. However, they have in fact accomplished the opposite. By calling atten- 
tion to their policy of aggression, they have also called attention to these difficul- 
ties. The failure to foresee this result can be readily explained: to judge from the 
tone of the communiqué emanating from Lushan, a Chinese leaders are in a 
state of panic. 


In view of the Chinese difficulties, the Soviet Union is at present in a position 
to disregard the interests of the Chinese Communists in talks with the United 
States. This, of course, does not necessarily mean ` „that Khrushchev is really 
prepared to adopt a policy of peaceful coexistence, and that is not what the 
Chinese Communists fear. What they most fear is being left out of the main 
stream of world politics. And that this will happeniis quite possible, for after 
the suppression of the uprising in Tibet, Communist,China has been completely 
isolated, not only in the West but in Southeast Asia! as well, that is, where her 
direct interests are centered. . K. Alexandrov 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Commities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 11, 1959 


The first article of this issue, ““Communism—The Creation of the Masses,” is 
devoted to a question which has been frequently discussed in the Soviet press: 
the proper Communist attitude toward labor. This particular piece of inspirational 
propaganda takes as a model for emulation the worker Valentina Gaganova, who 
has been awarded the title “Heroine of Socialist Labor,” the highest order in the 
Soviet Union. Valentina Gaganova’s great accomplishment consisted solely of 
the fact that she “voluntarily” applied for transfer to a department that was behind 
inits work. As a result of this single deed she has become a well-known personality 
in the Soviet Union with the entire Soviet press singing her praises. No large 
affair is complete without mention of her. Khrushchev himself before his depar- 
ture for the United States commented: 


Recently there has been much mention in the press of the patriotic example of 
Valentina Gaganova, who transferred to a lagging brigade in order to bring it up 
to the most advanced level. What influenced her, what were the motivating forces 
behind her praiseworthy act? From the standpoint of old-fashioned self-seeking 
psychology it is incomprehensible: here is a young worker, who has gone to a 
more difficult section of industry, knowing that she should at first receive less pay 
for her work. 


The editors of Kommunist handled the subject in much the same way. The 
girl’s action was treated as the result of Communist training although, in fact, 
acts of this kind were common in the last century, when the narodnik movement 
inspired many students, with no fanfare at all, voluntarily to give up brilliant pros- 
pects and depart for remote regions to work as physicians, teachers or agronomists 
in some godforsaken spot. The story of Valentina Gaganova has been unbelievably 
exaggerated as a means of raising production quotas or, to put it more bluntly, 
of intensifying the exploitation of the workers, as the same kind of thing was 
done in Stalin’s time through the use of Stakhanov, Busygin, Demchenko and 
others. 

A. Davletkeldiev’s article'on “The Development of the Doctrine of the 
Socialist State by the Twenty-first Party Congress”: sets out to prove that the 
socialist state is a state of a special type and that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the final and highest form of democracy. The main theme, as has frequently 
been the case of late, is the withering away of the state. There*being no indication 
that this process is taking place at this time, the article holds.that 


classical Marxism viewed the withering away of the state not as an instantaneous act, 
but as a prolonged process, which in the first stage is linked with the liquidation of 
the exploiting classes [and] with the strengthening of the socialist state. 
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On this assumption, the article asserts the necessitylof preserving and strength- 
ening the army as well as the organs of state security. It represents another 
attempt to explain the gaping contradictions between Marxist theory and Com- 
munist practice, which are constantly growing further apart on this point. 

Following a long train of casuistic maneuvers, the author states: l 

Also during the embrionic period of the building of Communism, the Soviet 
state is, as before, obliged to fulfill the function of defending the country. The withering 
away of the state is a prolonged process. This process will proceed with consideration 
of the international factor, with consideration of the fact that Communism will 
be built under the imminent threat of military attack from without. Hence the Soviet 
state, until this threat disappears, is obliged to fulfill the function of defending the 
country, to strengthen and perfect our Armed Forces, fand] organs of state security, 
the spearhead of which is directed against the agents ofjimperialism. 

And this is followed by the assertion that the Soviet Union is the most peaceful 
of nations, constantly following a policy of peace. 

Next in order of appearance is an article by V. Zakharchenko entitled “On 
Ways of Creating the Technology of Communism.” THe allotment of so important 
a place in the Party central organ to a man of letters, addressing himself to a sub- 
ject other than his specialty, can only be explained by the fact that it is an effort to 
obey Khrushchev’s directive to creative workers thatithey take an active part in 
the solution of economic questions. This Zakharchenko has done: he has written 
on complex mechanization and automation, on power and chemistry. 

‘ The article, “Problems in the Training of Working Class Personnel,” by 
- A, Bardad and S. Sokolov, deals with problems directly related to the fulfillment 
of the Seven-Year Plan, and in particular to the problem of training skilled work- 
ers. Priority is given to the demand that the youness generation engage in 
manual labor. 


Bringing the general educational school closer to life, improving the training . 
of the work force in the process of production, the expansion of vocational and 
technical training and raising of its level, will permit ı not only a more rational use 
of labor reserves, but a significant acceleration of improvement in the cultural and 
technical level of the working class. 

. E. Zhukov in an article, “History and the Present, > touches upon a still 
unsolved problem. The study of history has been a ‘source of difficulty in the 
Soviet Union throughout the past. forty years and not one of the present historical 
textbooks is recognized as satisfactory. It is, nevertheless, impossible to do with- 
out history. The article approaches the question froma peculiar angle. It begins 
with a discussion of the history of Communism, including Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, and declares that Marxist works must form! the basis of Communist 
education. Only then does it turn to history itself: 

History is a political science. Not in the vulgar sense that it assumes that his- 
torical truth must be distorted to serve the political situation. History is not “politics 
turned back into the past.” Soviet historical research has successfully overcome the 
subjective’formulas of the M. N. ony school which at the time caused not a 
little damage. l 
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From the further statements of the author it is apparent that at present there 
are not any reliable history textbooks and that there are none on the horizon; in 
the meantime only a history of the Soviet Communist Party has appeared and a 
multi-volume history of the “Great Patriotic War,” undertaken at the request of 
the Party Central Committee, is in process of preparation. According to the 
author the comprehensive work of the kind needed can be produced only by 
a group of scholars, not by a single person, as in the case of the books on historical 
subjects regularly turned out in England by Winston Churchill. In conclusion 
attention is called to the fact that in the course of the Seven-Year Plan the historical 
department of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR will publish a five-volume 
history of Soviet society. 

V. Vladimirov’s article, “Unity and Solidarity—The Basis of Great Accom- 
plishments,” is devoted to the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Polish 
People’s Republic. It particularly emphasises the economic achievements of that 
country. 

It is followed by L. Mendelson’s, “Economic Crises in Contemporary Capi- 
talism,” which attempts to prove that crises are inevitable in capitalistic society 
and that their repetition is a law of economics. As usual the analysis examines in 
particular the economy of the United States, which is characterized as “‘the 
country of the most highly developed state-monopoly capitalism and furthest 
advanced militarization of the economy.” In closing, the article maintains that 
the instability of the capitalist economy is due to the catalytic action of socialism 
in the world system and that “the entry of a new stage, of economic competition 
between the two systems, has made the problem of crises particularly acute.” 


This issue’s editorial deals with the complicated problem suggested in its 
title, “Should Social Consciousness Lag behind Social Reality in a Socialist 
Society?” The question had been raised by a letter to the editors which inquired 
as to how one was to reconcile the contradictory interpretations of this problem 
given in Kommunist: in one case the statement is made that the people’s conscious- 
ness should not lag behind social reality (ergo, it does lag), and in another the 
idea is propounded that in a socialist society there is a general line which is 
effective. In answer the editors have provided a complex analytical discussion, 
pointing out that there are a great many factors which cause the social conscious- 
ness to lag behind social reality. In the first place, consciousness, by its very 
natute, is only a reflection of reality; secondly, social ideas, views and principles 
are rooted in consciousness, assume traditional forms and become as it were 
fossilized; the third factor is the Vitality of reactionary ideas and, finally, the 
vitality of these ideas in a class society stems from monotypism. Despite these 
factors, the lag will eventually disappear in socialist society. pe church is cited 
as an example of such a lag. 


In the section, “International Review,” there is another editoral entitled, 
“The Development of International Relations and the Struggle for Peace,” 
devoted to Khrushchev’s then imminent visit tothe United States. The basic idea 
of the article is that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is a policy of peace and 
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that a “policy of force” is absolutely alien to the Socialist system. The editorial 
closes with four points: 1) the predominance of the forces of peace over those of 
war is growing; 2) the active foreign policy of the USSR is a powerful factor for 
peace; 3) socialism promotes peace and friendship among nations by strength- 

ening general security; 4) a clear crisis in the imperialistic “policy of force” has 
occurred. Khrushchey’s trip to the United States is viewed as an event of world 
importance, testifying to the success of the peace-loving forces, 

Of the remaining articles in this issue F. Nishanov’s “Themis with False 
Scales” might be singled out. It is one of a great number of comments in the 
Soviet press on the trial of Manolis Glezos, who has been raised to the level of 
a Greek national hero. The author compares the Athenian trial to the Dreyfus 
affair, the Leipzig trial and the prosecution of the leaders of the Communist Party 
of the United States in 1949. The Communist indignation i is expressed as follows: 

The Athenian counterfeiters sowing the wind fave reaped a terrible whirlwind, 
a whirlwind of indignation [on the. part] of world democratic society against the 
existing bourgeois systems and mores, against fascist arbitrariness, [and against] 
the unceremonial trampling of truth and individual: freedom. The Athenian trial 
has become a trial of the Greek me of bourgeois “democracy.” 
A. Gaev 
Law in Eastern Europe 
Edited by Z. SZIRMAI | 
A Series of Publications issued by The Documentation Office for Bast Exropean Law, No. 3, 
University of Leyden, 1959, 160 PP. 


In 1924, the basic principles of criminal legislation and the principles governing 
court proceedings in the USSR and the union republics were enacted. In 1926, 
a criminal code and a code for criminal court proceedings for the RSFSR, the 
most important union republic, which served as the models for the other union 
republics, were published. The development of political, social, and economic life 
in the USSR in the ensuing three decades could not fail to be reflected in federal 
criminal and civil legislation and led accordingly to ithe problem as to whether 
the criminal codes ought to be revised. In 1958, the;basic principles of criminal 
legislation of the USSR and the union republics, a law concerning criminal 
responsibility for crimes against the state, a law concetning criminal responsibility 
for military crimes, and the basic principles of comal procedure of the USSR 
and the union republics were enacted. 

Issue No. 3 in the series Law in Eastern Exrope, sihich has appeared with the 
title The Federal Criminal Law of the Soviet Union, provides the reader with the 
complete Russiah text of the above-mentioned laws along with an English transla- 
tion and an introduction by J. M. Van Bemmelen, Professor of Criminal Law at the 
University of Leyden. Dr. Van Bemmelen has compared the basic principles of So- 
viet criminal legislation and court proceedings with the 1926 codes of the RSFSR 
and also with Western ctiminal legislation. His analysis shows the development of 
the Soviet approach to the problem of crime and the extent to which Soviet views 
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' have moved away from the “revolutionary theory” of 1924 and nioved closer to 
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the classical principles of criminal law, at least externally. The objective and 
scholarly analysis presented here is extremely important, if only because one must 
be very cautious in regarding amendments by the Soviets as a possible change 
in ideology in the sense that it has drawn nearer to the ideology of the West. 
Of most interest in this respectis the mention (in Part 4 of the introduction).of the ~ 
extension of Soviet criminal legislation in the Basic Principles of 1958. Now the 
law is no longer limited to the protection of the socialist state of workers and 
peasants and the Soviet system as it was in 1926, but includes the protection of 
persons and rights of citizens. 

Another innovation metioned in Part 4 is the abolition of the concept of 
“measures of social defense,” applied in connection with “socially dangerous acts” 
and the recognition of the classical legal concept of crime and punishment. A 
third important feature (in Part 5 of the introduction) is the return to the principle 
of nulla poena, which is found in sections 3.and 6 of the 1958 Basic Principles. These 
state (1) that a crime is a socially dangerous act forbidden by law, and (2) that a 
law which makes an action punishable or increases the penalty does not have a 
retroactive force. ‘ ; 

Professor Van Bemmelen analyses each section of the Basic Principles, thus 
giving the reader a description of the steps in the actual “modernization” of 
Soviet views on criminal law. He also notes cases of divergence between Soviet 
criminal law and legal practices in the West. In parts 11 and 33 of the introduc- 
tion he refers to the establishment of the criminal responsibility of Soviet citizens 
who have committed crimes abroad in accordance with the criminal laws of the 
union republic where legal proceedings have been started against them (Section5 
of the Basic Principles), as well as to punishment for flight abroad and refusal 
to return to the USSR (Section1 of the Law Regarding Criminal Responsibility 


` for Crimes Against the State). Discussing the death penalty, the writer expresses 
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the view in Part 13 that the formulation of Section 22 of the Basic Principles does 
not rule out the possibility of the union legislation extending the list of crimes for 
which this punishment would apply in the USSR. Without objecting to the 
correctness of this view, the reviewer feels that in the conditions of the Soviet 
dictatorship any article of the criminal code may be abolished, amended, or 
supplemented at any time, should such a step prove to be politically expedient and 


. necessary. Here it is enough to refer to the numerous cases of the abolition and 


restoration of the death penalty in the USSR mentioned by Professor Van Bemme- 
len in the introduction (Part 13). Section 23 of the Basic Principles of 1958 
provides that those persons sentenced to imprisonment serve their sentence in 
a corrective labor camp, without the earlier addendum—in a remote region of the 
USSR, or in prison. Part 14 of the introduction contains “the interesting 
observation that in the earlier Soviet code forced labor in the camps was regarded 
as the more severe punishment, while in the new Basic Principles the more 
stringent form is now incarceration in a-prison. The author states that in this 
case the new criminal law may only be confirming what has already been established 
in practice. 
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Characteristic of the Basic Priadi of 1958 is Secon 32, “General Principles 
for the Determination of Punishment,” which’ has been preserved without any 
alteration. It provides that, “in determining the punishment, the court, guided by 
its socialist sense of justice, will consider the nature and degree of social danger- 
ousness of the committed crime, the personality of the offender and the circum- 
stances of the case extenuating or aggravating his responsibility.” Not without 
justification, Professor Van Bemmelen compares this yague formulation, which 
is typical of the old code, with an equation containing three unknowns. In conclu- 
sion, Professor Van Bemmelen reasons that the Soviet Basic Principles of 1958 re- 
present to a certain degree a collection of the criminal laws of the various West 
European countries at the beginning of this century and are not particularly 
progressive in character, a conclusion with which one cannot but agree. 


On the law regarding the criminal responsibility for crimes against the state, 
Professor Van Bemmelen states in Part 42 of the introduction that the latest ode. 
although still very severe, is on the whole much closer to West European laws 
than the 1926 code. In the opinion of the reviewer, this ressemblance is to a 
considerable degree formal in character and limited in large measure to changes 
in terminology. In sum, the material contained in the latest edition of this series 
should prove of great value in acquainting the Western world with the develop- 
ment of legal thought in Eastern Europe and is an important contribution to the 
study of criminal legislation in the Communist world. AAs 

i . Alexandrov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1959 


1 Khrushchev’s speech of August 30, 1959 at 
Veshenskaya in Rostov Oblast published. 
Khrushchev leaves Veshenskaya for Moscow. 
Karelian art and literature festival closes in 
Moscow. 


2 Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador to 
the USSR A. Masud-Ansari. 

Soviet Foreign Minister A. Gromyko re- 

ceives East German Ambassador Dolling in 


connection with the presentation of his - 


credentials to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. i 
” Chairman of the Planning Commission of 
the Polish Council of Ministers S. Jedrychowski 
and the Polish Minister of Foreign Trade 
W. Trampczynski arrive in Moscow. 
Cambodian Vice-Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affaira Son Sann arrives in Moscow. 
The Ambassador to the USSR of North 
Viet Nam Nguyen Van Kinh holds a reception 
on the occasion of North Viet Nam’s Inde- 
pendence Day. 


3 Khrushchev and Mikoyan visit American 

Exhibition in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives French industrialist 
M. Boussac. 

Mikoyan receives Japanese Parliament 
member T. Kitamura. 

Gromyko receives British Labor Party 
leaders H. Gaitskell and A. Bevan. 


4 Khrushchev’s speech to graduates of Soviet 
Military Academy published. 

Official Polish delegation headed by Premier 
J. Cyrankiewicz arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Cyrankiewicz, 

~ Members of the Soviet government receive 
British Labor Party leaders Gaitskell and 
Bevan, 

Group of US Congressmen arrive in Moscow. 

British laborite member ‘of Parliament 
J. Griffiths arrives in Moscow. 

Official Soviet delegation headed by Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
D. Ustinov leaves Moscow for Prague. 

. Cambodian Foreign Minister Son Sann 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 
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Belgian Minister of Middle Class Affairs 
P. van Den Buinants arrives in Moscow. 

The American Exhibition in Moscow closes. 

Polish industrial exhibit opens in Moscow. 

East German Ambassador Dolling presents 
his credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet M. Rakhmatov. 


5 Khroshchev’s speech at a Polish Embassy 
reception in Moscow published. ` 
Khrushchev’s speech at the opening of the - 
Polish industrial exhibit published. 
Khrushchev visits the Czech glass exhibit 
in Moscow. 
Sudanese Ambassador to the USSR Y. Osman 
arrives in Moscow. 
{ Official Polish delegation leaves Moscow for 
home, 


6 Khrushchev’s Foreign Affairs article “On 
Peacefal Coexistence” published. 
The 115th session of the executive com- 
mittee of the Interparliamentary Union opens 
in Moscow. 


7 Japanese Parliament Member Takeo Miki 
arrives in Moscow. 
M. Rakhmatov receives the members of the 
executive ormie of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 


8 Construction of the Dnepropetrovsk—Krivoi 
Rog gas line completed. 


10 TASS report published on Sino-Indian porde ' 
\ incidents. 
Names of the Soviet delegates to the UNO 
General Assembly published. 
Foreign Trade Minister N. Patolichev re- 
ceives Indian government trade and economic 
representatives B. K. Nehru and K. B. Lall 


11 Khrushchev receives ‘Japanese Parliament 
Member Takeo Miki. «4 
French Minister of Gonstruction P. Sudreau 
arrives in Moscow. - 
Report published ‘on Finno-Soviet trade 
talks concerning the perlod 1961—65. 


12 Sovine Union reports the second successful 
launching of a rocket to outer space. 


- 
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World’s first atomic ice-breaker, the “Lenin,” 
launched in Leningrad. 

Indo-Soviet agreement granting, India 
1,500,000,000 rubles of credits signed in 
Moscow. 

Chairman of the US Congressional Sub- 
committee on Space Problems V. Anfuso 
arrives in Moscow. 

Indian Member of Parliament I. ‘Khoedh 
arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the Indian Ambassador 
to the USSR K. P. Menon. 

The first secretaries of the French and East 
German Communist parties, M. Thorez and 
W. Ulbricht meet in Moscow with Peer 
and M. Suslov. 

Khrushchev receives French Minister of 
Construction Sudreau. 


14 At 12: 02i: M. the Soviet lonar: socket Bit 


the moon. 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of ‘the « 


USSR headed by Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities Y. V. Peive leaves Moscow for 
Ceylon. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. 
Kuznetsov visits UNO General Sparetarý 
D. Hammarskjold. 


15 Khrushchev’s answer to the letters and 
telegrams concerning his trip to the US 
published. . 

Official Soviet statement on situation in 
Laos published. 

Khrushchev sets out on his visit to the US. 

Correspondance between Khrushchev and 
Chairman V.Anfuso of US Congressional 
Subcommittee on Space Problems on inter- 
national cooperation in space research pub- > 
lished. 

° A A AE E EREE 
for success of Soviet lunar rocket from Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
published. 

M. Thorez leaves Moscow for home. 
. Khrushchev arrives in Washington. 

16 Party Central Committee salutory telegram to 
Fifth Congress of ar Party of Guinea 
published. 


17 Official Chinese delegation leaves Mostow for 
home. 


18 Mongolian Premier Tse Den Bal argives in 
Moscow. 


, G 


1 
19 Khrushchev’s address of September 18 to 
UNO General Assembly published. 

Official Soviet declaration on total disarma- 
ment published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives Czecho- 
slovak Ambassador to the USSR R. Dvorek. 

Soviet Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev 
returns to Moscow from Norway. 


20 Khrushchev’s talks with US Congressional 
leaders and members of Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee published. 

Report published on decision of Council of 
Ministers of the USSR concerning degree of 
responsibility of industries, sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes for training their own technicians 
and experts. 

Decision ‘of the Party Central Committee, 
Council of Ministers and Trade Union Council 
of the USSR “On Rapidly Completing the 
Changeover. to a Shorter Workday and the 
Regulation | of Workers’ and Employees’ 
Wages” published. 


i 
21 Khroshchev’s answers to questions at the New 
York Economic Club, September 17, published. 
TASS report published on “First Results of 
Launching a Space Rocket to the Moon.” 
M Rakhmatov receives Sudanese Ambassa- 
* dor to the USSR Osman. 
Mongolian Premier Tse Den Bal leaves 
Moscow for home. 


22 The First Congress of the All-Union Society 
for Innovation and Rationalization opens in 
Moscow. 

The Belgian Ambassador to the USSR 
arrives in Moscow. 


23 Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the World Peace Council D. Bernal on the 
occasion ofi International Peace Day, Sep- 
tember 1, + 

A. Montagu of the World Peace Council 
arrives in Moscow. 

24 First Congress of the All-Union Society for 
Innovation and Rationalization concludes in 
Moscow. | 


25 An account} of Khrushchev’s meeting with 
US labor leaders in San Francisco published. 
Names of the members of official Soviet 
delegation to the celebration of Communist 
China’s tenth anniversary in Peiping pub- 
lished. I 
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26 Talks between Khrushchey and US President 


Eisenhower take place at Camp David, 
USA. i 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President of the National Council of 
Uruguay Martin R. Echegoyen on occasion 
of the Uruguayan national holiday published. 

Economic talks between Bulgaria and the 
USSR held in Moscow. 


27 Khrushchev leaves the USA for home. 


Prime Minister of Ceylon Dahanayake 
receives delegation from the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


28 Khrushchev arrives in Moscow from Wash- 


ington. 
Joint Soviet-American communiqué on 

Khrushchev’s visit to the US published. 
Meeting is held in Moscow in connection 

with Khrushchev’s return from the USA. 


Khrushchev’s and Vorcshilov’s messages 
to Ceylon’s Governor General Goonetilieke 
and Prime Minister Dahanayake on occasion 
of the death of Prime Minister Bandaranaike 
published. 


29 US Secretary of Agriculture Benson arrives 


in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s and Voroshilov’s messages 
to the government of Communist China on 
octasion of its tenth anniversary published. 

English journalist A. Montagu awarded 


International Lenin Peace Prize in Moscow. 


Plenary session of the All-Union Society for 
the Dissemination of Political ‘and Scientific 
Knowledge held in Moscow. 

General meeting of Technological Depart- 
ment of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
held. 


30 Khrashchev’s answers to TASS correspondents’ 


questions on Berlin talks published. 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Dialectical Materialism in Transition 
C. OLGIN 


The first comprehensive work on dialectical and historical materialism 
produced in the post-Stalin era, Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, whose 
appearance was noted in the article dealing with the campaign of reconstruction 
of Communist ideology in the January 1959 issue of this journal, is now available 
in the West. Lacking the official seal of approval of the First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party (Khrushchev is only cited twice in the section on 
dialectical materialism) and of the senior Party organ, Kommunist, the Foundations 
of Marxist Philosophy obviously does not possess the canonical authority of the 
famous Part II of Chapter 4 of Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party which for almost two decades remained the unquestionable and 
unquestioned foundation of every Soviet philosophical work. Nevertheless, as a 
basis for the revised curriculum of Communist ideology in all higher educational 
institutions and Party seminars, backed by the official recommendation of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the present textbook, the product of a group 
of prominent theoreticians working under the general “editorship of Professor 
F. V. Konstantinov, certainly deserves attention, particularly if we consider the 
circumstances of its publication. 

The decline of Communist ideology in the closing years of the Stalin era was 
an open secret long before Minister of Education of the USSR Kairov officially 
put an end to the myth of the “monolithic strength” of Soviet Marxism with his 
jeremiads at the Twentieth Party Congress. Lamenting the apathy of students 
toward the subject of dialectical materialism, Kairov spoke of the resultant 


1 Osmovy marksisiskoi filosofii (Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, 688 pp. 
* Bulletin, Munich, _No. 1 (1959), p. 15. The book in question is cited as The Philosophical Basis 
of Marxism. 





vacuum in ideology which in turn was responsible for the spread of “idealist 
aberrations,” for the infiltration of “bourgeois” philosophies, and for the growth 
of religious tendencies or plain superstition. The ideological front, said the 
minister, repeating almost word for word Zhdanov’s accusations at the 1947 
“philosophical discussion,” had ceased to be a fighting one. This time, however, 
with the unanimous approval of the “workers of the ideological front led by 
representatives of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR,” the blame was put where it, at least in part, belonged: on the elevation of 
Stalin to a position of ideological infallibility and on the sycophantism of those 
who had lived and prospered by his favor. In point of fact the attack on Stalin’s 
followers and indirectly on Stalin’s infallibility had been launched a year or two 
earlier, with the sharp criticism of Professor Aleksandrow’s Dialectical Material- 
ism,’ the last authorized textbook on philosophy preceding the present one. 
By 1955 the criticism had turned into an open condemnation of Professor Alek- 
sandrov’s activities in his capacity as director of the Institute of Philosophy, and 
of his closest collaborators. Shortly after, at the peremptory request of the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences, the Institute produced a 4-year program 
for work on the reconstruction of dialectical and historical materialism. ‘The same 
Congress which applauded Khrushchev’s condemnation of his dead master also 
gave the Party’s official blessing to the Institute’s proposals. Launched under the 
twin slogans of “Eradication of the Personality Cult” and “Creative Develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism,” the Institute’s program of work, officially un- 
interrupted by any outside interference, thus reached its scheduled date of 
completion. 


Apparently nothing now stood in the way of expressing the results of the 
Institute’s labors in textbook form; but only apparently. The central theme of the 
Institute’s program was the integration of the newest scientific theories in physics 
and mathematics and Lenin’s late philosophical thoughts with the basic posits of 
Soviet Marxism. Both the new scientific theories and Lenin’s late philosophical 
thoughts had virtually been excluded from all the Stalinist versions of dialectical 
materialism. Their inclusion logically necessitated a revision of Marxist dialectics 
as codified by Stalin in the Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party 
as well as of Lenin’s earlier concepts contained in his Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, upon which Stalin had based his own definitions of “objective reality.” 
At the time of the drafting of the program Khrushchev and his followers, then 
preparing their iconoclastic attack on Stalin and Stalinism, could hardly have 
objected to such a revision, even if they had gone into all the philosophical and 
scientific points involved, which is unlikely. The attitude of the victorious group 
to any overt revision, however, changed radically as soon as jt became apparent 
that the destruction of the Stalin myth had revived throughout the Communist 
bloc a dangerous tendency, traditionally known as “revisionism,” to question 
the hard political core of Marxism-Leninism, namely the’ doctrine of a tightly 
organized party dominating the people ang controlling the activities of the 





3 G. F. Aleksandrov (ed.), Dialekitchesky materializm (Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1954. 
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individual within and without the party ranks. Revision of Communist ideology 
was permissible provided this hard core of Lenin’s teaching, adopted by Stalin, 
remained inviolate. The question of whether or not this was philosophically 
possible apparently concerned the political leaders less than the necessity of 
suppressing without delay the spiritual stirring among the Communist intelli- 
gentsia which, added to the economic dissatisfaction Bt the masses, was threaten- 
ing the foundations of Communist power. 

Within'a year of the iconoclastic Twentieth Party Canna official voices in 
high places began to be raised against the excessive zeal of the de-Stalinizers, who 
were warned against the dangers of slipping into ““‘revisionism.’ > Gathering 
momentum the antirevisionist movement quickly culminated in the declaration 
of the Moscow Congress of World Communist and Workers’ Parties in November 
1957. Proclaiming the indissoluble ideological unity ` ‘of the Communist world 
under the spiritual leadership of the Soviet Communist Party and on the basis 
of a uniform dialectical materialism, the delegates, with the sole exception of 
the heretical Yugoslavs, unanimously branded “revisionism” in any form as 
Communism’s worst internal enemy and called upon the faithful to fight it with 
all means available. In art, literature, and the humanities, including the reinter- 
pretation of historical materialism (which is excluded from the present review), 
the antirevisionist movement has already resulted in an attempt to impose 
strictures reminiscent of the Stalin era. 

As regards the Institute of Philosophy’s work on dialectical materialism the 
position is less clear. No overt attack has yet been made on’ the program as such 
and reports, discussions, and criticisms recorded in the Institute’s official organ 
Voprosy filosofii continue to show a degree of freedom, a generally undogmatic 
approach, unknown in Stalin’s time. Yet it is evident that the call to anti- 
revisionism is finding a ready echo among many dialecticians, including some of 
the contributors to Foundations of Marxist Philosophy. The bland declaration that 
assertions that Communist ideology became ossified in the last decade are libelous 
inventions of revisionists or the statement that Stalin had contributed greatly to 
Communist ideology’ must not, of course, be taken as proof that the present 
textbook is merely another rehash of Stalin’s Short Course dogmatics. The In- 
stitute’s program was developed in answer to the urgent need of reviving Com- 
munist ideology that could not be ignored. But it is evident that the collective of 
theoreticians responsible for Foundations of Marxist Philosophy have not exploited, 
or have not been allowed to exploit, to the full the! results of the Institute’s 
labors. As a result the approach in the textbook to some basic questions of Com- 
munist philosophy differs considerably from the often sharply unorthodox views 
expressed in the zecords of the Institute’s work appearing in Voprosy Hilosofis. 
The group of schdlars cooperating in the work of ideological reconstruction, 
together with some theoreticians, usually logicians of ex-logicians, seems well 
on the way to reshaping Soviet philosophy into a system substantially free from 
pseudoscientific dogma, but no less substantially differing from dialectical mate- 
rialism as we have known it up tő now. The ete on the other hand, while 


t Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 110. 





swinging away iri some respects from Stalinist interpretations, is still orthodox 
by Marxist standards and still in parts burdened both with dogma and pseudo- 
science. 

Both these aspects of the progress of work on ideological reconstruction must 
be taken into consideration when estimating the present position on the ideologi- 
cal front and the likely direction of future developments. The textbook must for 
the present undoubtedly be accepted as representing the chief instrument of 
ideological education. But it is unlikely that the unorthodox views of prominent 
scholars and their backers among the theoreticians will even now pass entirely 
unnoticed by pedagogues, some of whom, such as Professor Beletsky, have openly 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the limited changes brought in since Stalin’s 
dethronement,5 or by philosophically minded students. Accordingly, while 
concentrating upon the textbook itself, in cases in which its authors fail to take 
note of or to argue against the views of scholars and theoreticians of note as 
reflected in Voprosy filosofii or in Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science, 
an important publication of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, prepared in 
connection with the program of ideological reconstruction, we shall call attention’ 
to such views. : 

Before going on to a systematic examination of -the component parts of 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy it must at once be said that, in terms of 
language, of logical construction, in reduction of dogmatic assertions, par- 
ticularly when engaging in polemics against rival philosophies, the new 
textbook marks a definite and significant advance over all Stalinist versions, 

including its immediate predecessor, Aleksandrov’s superficially de-Stalinized 
‘Dialectical Materialism. As regards form, at least, neither antirevisionism nor 
the essential conservatism of the accredited theoreticians have stood in the 
way of eliminating the last vestiges of proletkult and of Stalin’s primitiv- 
izations. In the opening statement itself, in which the authors express the hope 
that their work “will prove of benefit to the wide circle of our intelligentsia, 
to the Party and government active, to all who are interested in questions of a 
scientific world outlook,”? a form of statement current before the war but not 
favored in the postwar Stalin era, a definite change is sensed; and this intention 
to appeal to an intellectual audience is manifest throughout the book. Dialec- 
tical materialism, it is true, remains the philosophy of the most advanced, the 
most revolutionary class, the proletariat, or rather of its vanguard, the Communist 
Party arid the Party still claims an absolute monopoly in translating this philosophy 
into practical policy, but care is taken to present these two cardinal points as 
unobtrusively as possible. In Aleksandrov’s Dialectical Materialism, following 
the practice established by Stalin, every chapter was concluded by a section en- 
titled “The significance of. . (for example, the law of changes of quantity 
leading to changes of quality) . . . in the theory and practice of the Communist 





8 Voprosy filosofii, No. 7 (1957), pp. 14—27. 

8 Dialektichesky materializm i estestvoxnanie (Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science), TENE 
1957, p. 353. 

7 Omosy marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Party. ” In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, after a ae paragraphs of the intro- 
duction covering this point, the approach is.more subtle, less direct. There is 
in fact no doubt that in spite of the limitations imposed . by the antirevisionist 
scare, post-Stalin dialectical materialism is being groomed for the role of a phi- 
losophy acceptable to the intelligentsia generally, whether in the East or West, 
and particularly to the technical intelligentsia and scientists. 

This intention finds its strongest expression in the introduction and ın the 
considerably enlarged historical section which comprises 50 pages instead of the 
ten pages of its predecessor. Not only is every great school of Ancient and Re- 
naissance philosophy which by any stretch of the imagination can be considered 
“materialistic,” including also such doubtful figures ; as Aristotle and Spinoza, 
examined in some detail and treated with veneration; but even Plato is given his 
due for his contribution to dialectics. The treatment of pre-Marxist idealists 
generally is markedly different from that accorded them i in the Stalinist version 
where they ate branded wholesale as accomplices of reaction, a term which, 
against all pronouncements of the. classics of Marxism, ‘was extended to Kant and 
even to Hegel. In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy thé German classics are fully 
rehabilitated and Hegel given a position if anything more important than that as- 
signed to him by Lenin in his Three Sources of Marxism. This changed attitude 
to idealism is reflected in the recommendation as to the treatment to be accorded 
members of the non-Communist intelligentsia generally and non-Communist 
scientists in particular who, “from a limited outlook ior social tradition,” hold 
idealistic views. While maintaining an uncompromising attitude on all ideological 
matters, Marxists are advised not to ostracize their ideological opponents, but 
on the contrary to try to draw them into the common struggle for socialism and 
democracy.® In particular it is now considered wrong' to minimize or reject the 
achievements of bourgeois scientists because of the idealistic interpretations to 
which they may have been subjected. True to Leninist principles, Marxists must. 
not repeat this error of the “sectarians,” i.e., Stalinists; they must on the contrary 
extract everything useful from truly scientific theories regardless of their bour- 
geois origin. All the more reason therefore to fight tooth and nail modern 
“idealistic” philosophies (the name under which Soviet theoreticians still lump 
together the most disparate schools such as Existentialism, Pragmatism, and 
even Logical Positivism), which ‘batten on the real achievements of bourgeois 
science.” ? Accotdingly, throughout the pages of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy 
the good fight is carried on and, it must be admitted, far more convincingly than 
in any of the Stalinist works, whose authors relied almost entirely on dogmatics 
spiced with objurgations. 

In making a renewed appeal to the intelligentsia by a mote liberal treatment 
- of pre-Marxist Philosophies in the historical section) of the introduction, the 
authors of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy were merely following an old Marxist- 
Leninist tradition broken by Stalin after thè war. As a model upon which to 
shape their arguments they had a wide choice of approved works, including 

E Ibid., p. 36. j 
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those of the recently rehabilitated Plekhanov. But in the first chapter of the main 
body of the book, Part I, Chapter 4, which deals with the Marxist “‘substrative” 
categories of “matter in motion,” space, and time, where exact science and 
materialistic philosophy meet, the theoreticians were facing a task of a very 
different character. Detachment from science was one of the main charges lev- 
eled against the Stalinists who headed the Institute of Philosophy at the time, 
immediately after the Twentieth Party Congress, when baiting Stalinists was in 
fashion. It is indisputable that Stalin and his followers contributed to this de- 
tachment, but the rift between dialectical materialism and exact science had 
existed long before Stalin was made leader of both and is of longer standing than 
Marxists, Eastern or Western, care to admit. One of the reproaches directed 
against Stalin’s Short Course version of dialectical materialism and the works of 
his numerous imitators was that the dialectical laws of the changing material 
world were enunciated before defining the nature of the subject of this change. 
The further and more pertinent reproach that neither Stalin nor his imitators 
ever provided scientifically or philosophically adequate definitions of “matter 
in motion,” space, and time, or of their relation to each other was never made, 
even though Stalin’s followers, unlike the dictator himself, covered pages 
and pages which turned around the subject. The official Soviet records show that. 
except for a brief period, when Lenin’s later philosophical views found a ready 
response among the Deborinites,* the Bolshevik-Leninist faction of the Russian 
Social Democratic, later Communist, Party as well as their Stalinist successors 
consistently fought down any attempt to reexamine in the light of scientific evi- 
dence the basic materialistic posits of Marxism, posits which had been formulated 
not as premises for the unbiased pursuit of truth, but as a foundation for an 
arrogant and dogmatic atheism. 

It seems, however, that under the pressure of scientific inquiry into the nature 
of the physical. universe, strengthened no doubt as far as the Soviet regime is 
concerned by the practical successes of Soviet physicists and mathematicians, 
the issue can no longer be avoided. In Foundations of Marxist Philosophy the 
Stalinist order of presentation is reversed, the sections dealing with the “sub- 
strative” categories preceding those devoted to the dialectical laws; but beyond 
this an effort has been made to define “matter in motion,” space, and time 
and their relation to each other both more precisely and more nearly in line 
with the theories of modern physics. The attempt, by Western standards, still 
falls short of being philosophically and scientifically acceptable, but this should 
not be taken as an excuse for dismissing the whole project as a failure. For behind 
the cramped and still, to a certain extent, dogmatic presentation of the subject 
in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy there stands an impressive array of scientific 
reports and of discussions at the Academy of Sciences of the USSR between 
scientists of note who are grappling in what is for Soviet conditions a sur- 
ptisingly undogmatic manner with the same problems which on this side 
of the Iron Curtain occupy men like Heisenberg, Schroedinger, and Bohr. 

* The followers of Deborin, chief editor of Pod anamenem Marksizma, who was branded by Stalin 
in 1931 as a “Menshevizing idealist” and dismissed from his post. 
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The subject itself, even at textbook level, may be a little too abstruse to be of 
interest to the general reader, it should at least be noted, however, that the de jure 
recognition by Soviet philosophers of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, lately 
given considerable publicity abroad as part of Khrushchev’s new order of things, 
in fact took place some four or five years ago! and that the previous philo- 
sophical ostracism of Einstein had in no way ptevented Soviet scientists from 
exploiting the products of his genius, a point which should be borne in mind 
by those who talk of the ideological bondage of Soviet science. The reader might 
also note that the official acceptance of the general Theory of Relativity as an 
integral part of the revised Marxist conception of “matter in motion” and its 
„forms of existence,” space and time, has still left dissatisfied an important 
section of the physicists and mathematicians who are collaborating in the work 
of ideological reconstruction. Particularly interesting in this connection is the 
fact that this dissatisfaction is due not to any reservations on or distortions of 
Einstein’s ideas introduced by the official theoreticians and in some cases openly 
expressed in the textbook, but to the philosophical shortcomings of the principle 
of relativity itself, which in the eyes of these scientists hinders the formulation 
of a new and adequate conception of physical reality. With the formulation of 
this conception, very far removed from orthodox Marxism, they are now busying 
themselves, to the distress, so it seems, of old-guard|theoreticians.1! 

The beginning of a revolt against orthodox matetialism is also observable 
in the portion of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy; dealing with the relation 
between mind and matter (Chapter 5). Here, however, the pressure comes not 
from the scientists, or rather pseudoscientists, those “reflexologists” who 
under Stalin ascribed to Pavlov views which the great physiologist never enter- 
tained; it comes instead from a group of dissident philosophers. ‘The authors of 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy themselves, while | adhering to the standard 
formula that “thought is a function of the brain, which is the highest form of 
matter in motion,” 1? take some pains to emphasize that consciousness possesses 
none of the physical attributes of matter.1% The intention of the official the- 
oreticians to safeguard the interpretation of mental processes from encroachments 
by the physiologists is clear. However; they do not satisfy professors V. P. 
Çhertkov of Moscow University, who came under fire once or twice in the early 
1950’s for deviations from Stalinist orthodoxy, Rezhnikov of Leningrad Univer- 
sity, and a number of their colleagues at the Institute of Philosophy, who attacked 
Professor F, F. Kalsin, a recent convert to dialectics} on this very point in the 
course of a discussion of the latter’s work Basic Problems of the Theory of Knowledge : 

The book underestimates the fundamental problem of philosophy. The author 
identifies the material with the ideal, maintaining that beyond the limits of the 
basic problem of philosophy they cannot be juxtaposed. But this continued juxta- 
__ Position actually exists, even though it is no longer absolute, but relative.14 
"10 Voprasy filosofii, Nd. 4 (1955), pp. 54-56, 7 | 
11 Ibid., No. 2 (1959), pp. 7782. 
aa Osovy M EE Hilasofit, op. cit. p 162. | 
13 Thid., p t 
bi Varg Tahi No. 9 (1958), p. 173. 
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The view that they cannot be juxtaposed was expressed by Lenin in his 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism. Rezhnikov wrote that “the author’s thesis 
that knowledge can be inherited biologically is a step back compared to Kant’s 
theory.” F. M. Vasyaev commented that “the author dissolves philosophy in 
physiology. The immense importance of Pavlov’s teachings in no way justifies 
the liquidation of psychology and gnoseology as independent sciences.”15 T. D. 
Mangushev had the following to say: 


The main fault of the book... is that is written at the level of pre-Marxist 
' materialism. This is clearly seen in the author’s conception of thought as a form of 
movement of brain matter of the individual reacting with his environment. In this 
respect there is no essential difference between [the “vulgar” materialism] of Büchner 
and F. F. Kalsin’s views. As opposed to vulgar materialism dialectical materialism 
teaches that consciousness is not a form of movement of matter (brain), not a product 
of the individual’s behavior in reaction to his environment, but a special, ideal,... 
highest . . . , i. e., social form of ‘movement of matter.16 


Although the author remained unrepentant, quoting as his authority not 
merely Pavlov, but Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, the tone of the 
discussion and the resolution passed leave no doubt that the sympathies of the 
majority of those taking part in the discussion lay with Kalsin’s critics. 


This is possibly the first instance in the history of Soviet philosophy in which 
the authority of Lenin’s public pronouncements on Marxist materialism has been, 
however indirectly, questioned, but it will probably not be the last if his Phi- 
sophical Notebooks, for the first time included in the complete edition of Lenin’s 
Collected Works, begins to circulate among the Soviet intelligentsia.1” The rest of the 
chapter, in fact, indicates that Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism may not 
for long retain its position of canonical authority on all questions pertaining to 
mind and objective reality and their relation to each other. The difficulty of 
explaining this relation is, of course, inevitable in a philosophy which is material- 
istic and monist, which tries to combine the dogma of the absolute primacy of 
“matter” with a revolutionary dynamism and, in addition, claims to be the only 
scientific world outlook. The authors of the relevant chapter in Foundations of 
Marxist Philosophy are still very far from providing an acceptable solution to the 
problem left to Communist theoreticians by the founding fathers of Marxism, 
but it is to their credit that an honest, if not always successful, attempt has at 
- Jast been made to get away from pragmatism as well as from dogmatics. The 
attempt derived from I. M. Sechenov’s works to prove that the mind, in exam- 
ining the image in the retina, arrives at the correct interpretation of the object 
without repeated resort to practice as a check may sound unconvincing, but at 
least the author endeavors to prove his point instead of browbeating his audience 





` 


18 Ibid., p. 172. . , 

16 Ibid. 

17 V, I. Lenin, Filosofskie tetrad: (Philosophical Notebogks), first published in 1929, republished in 
1933 and 1947. Advance note of publication as Vol. XXX VIM of the 5th edition of Lenin’s Sochineniya 
(Works). 
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and. at the same time tries to avoid crassly gan aliie pragmatism.!8 The 
. example of the`stick, which appears to be broken when dipped into water, is 
handled with an ingenuity bordering on casuistry in ' 'an effort to prove that our ` 
senses interpret teality correctly, provided we know how to read their messages,}® 
but even casuistry shows: a desire to persuade logically, which Lenin in 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism seldom tried to do. The most significant passage 
in the chapter, however, is that which is used as an introduction to subjective 
dialectics or the dialectics ‘of cognition; its wording seems, in fact, to undermine 
the entire principle of the subordination of our mental processes to-the objective 
laws of the material world, basic.to Marxism as alwhole. “The reflection of 
things in our mind,” we are told, “is nota single momentary act, is not an immov- 
able dead copy, but a process going through various'stages, an active process of 
trials, sometimes leading to flights of thought from reality. Passive contemplation 
will not produce deep insight, this can only be achieved by actively placing things 
in various relations to one another.”2° That fantasy should ever come to 
receive official recognition as a component part of the Marxist-Leninist “‘reflec- 
tion” theory of knowledge must come as a shock to those whose acquaintance with 
Lenin’s views on this subject is limited to Materialism and Empirtocriticism and 
does not extend to his Philosophical Notebooks, from which the passage is almost 
certainly derived. The obvious corollary is that the Soviet philosophers are 
preparing to reinterpret the key word of Materialism and Empiriocriticism, otra- 
zbenie, the exact translation of Engel’s passive Widerspiegelung, to give it the original 
Hegelian meaning of the active “reflection” which it undoubtedly assumed in 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks. It is extremely doubtful whether such a reinter- 
pretation is in the long run compatible with the doctrine of the absolute primacy 
of objective dialectics or even with the doctrine of their existence. In Foundations 
of Marxist Philosophy, however, both doctrines are at least formally upheld. 


In the extreme form it assumed under Stalin, the “Marxist-Leninist theory of 
knowledge,” also known as the “‘reflection theory,” postulates that our mental 
processes, if they are to be led to truth, must faithfully reproduce the dialectical 
laws and categories which, according to Engels, govern the development of the 
material world, including human society. Since the reinterpretation of these 
laws and categories in concrete terms remained entirely in the hands of the 
dictator, this “theory” provided:an excellent ideological excuse for the control, 
or the attempt to control, the minds of the dictator’s subjects. To say, as some 
unsympathetic observers of Soviet affairs do, that the citizens of the USSR think 
entirely. in Marxist categories, might be an exaggeration; ‚there is no doubt, 
however, that, in spite of almost universal revulsion against Stalinist dialectical 
materialism, its forcible inculcation made it easier for Stalin and his successors 
to persuade their subjects that such artificial constructs as “capitalism,” “im- 
perialist aggression, ” and “the fight for peace and democracy by the Communist 





18 Osnony marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., >P 169. i 
19 Tbid., p. 184. j 
20 bid., p.'185. ' 
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Party,” and their equally artificially fixed relations do represent “concrete reality,” 
which is itself a Marzist category. The grotesque transposition of Hegelian laws 
from the mind to the material world and then back again into the mind as a 
“reflection of objective reality,” one of the few relics of original genuine Marxist 
inverted Hegelianism carefully preserved by Stalin and developed by his follow- 
ets, has caused the rest of the Soviet philosophers a good deal of trouble. It 
has helped to discredit Soviet philosophy in the eyes of Soviet as well as Western 
scientists. It is now largely invalidated by the introduction of the subject of the 
dialectics of cognition; yet before coming to this tidbit for intellectuals, the 
reader of the Foundations of Marxist Philosophy is treated to over one hundred 
pages of dialectics, single and undivided, still defined as “the science . . . reflect- 
ing the most general laws of development in effect in mature and in society and 
thought.’”#1 


The desire of the regime to hold on to a thesis which, in spite of all the 
limitations of Stalinist philosophy, seems to have served the dictator reasonably 
well, is understandable. It is obvious, however, that the resources of the thesis as 
well as of those who manipulate it are exhausted. The dialecticians, in trying to 
satisfy the post-Stalin demands of science and technology, of the “New Class” 
and of the regime itself, have stretched the fabric of Marxist laws and categories 
this way and that until it is threadbare. The laws are laws in name only. The 
kernel of dialectics, the unity and struggle of contradictions, is, it is true, dog- 
matically established at the very heart of “matter in motion” by the solemn 
repetition of the old refrain which has preoccupied philosophers for over two 
thousand years. Movement, we are told, is only possible as a result of the existence 
of contradictions, expressed in the capacity of a body to be and at the same time 
not to be in one and the same place.®* But elsewhere the principle that contra- 
dictions are the sole source of movement and development, already weakened 
under Stalin by the introduction of the “unantagonistic” variety, is visibly in the 
process of dissolution. The same fate appears to be overtaking the other “most 
general laws.” Change of quantity is no longer an absolute prerequisite for 
changes in quality via a “leap.” The “leap” itself, the decisive, sudden movement 
of change, has retained its “revolutionary” title as far as the activities of the 
Soviet Communist Party are concerned, but it has been emasculated by the 
complete removal of all the revolutionary vigor it possessed in the last Stalinist 
versions. All measures undertaken or approved by the Party are still revolutionary; 
but they may take years or even decades in execution and no longer lead through 
violent explosions. As to the celebrated “categories” around which the dis- 
cussions centered at the time of the attack on Stalin’s followers, who were 
reproached for having neglected the role of the categories as logically consecutive 
steps in the development of knowledge, no progress in this direction is observable. 
The categories, though introduced grandly as an open sesame to the knowledge 
of the world ahd of ourselves, prove, on closer inspection, to be what they 
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already were anaes Stalin—standardized, though not always from the Western 
point of view acceptable, definitions of general concepts. The authors of the 
present textbook in this respect seem to be as far away as were their Stalinist 
predecessors from emulating Marx’ tour de force in Volume I of Kapital, still 
held up before Soviet dialecticians by their political masters as a shining example 
of how to weld dialectics, the theory of knowledge, and logic into one. The 
dialecticians are hardly to blame for this failure. Marx dealt almost exclusively 
with the evolution of a human society in which iriverted Hegelianism, in the 
hands of a virtuoso, can “connect” human history and make it “logic” with a 
compelling persuasiveness from which the world is ‘still suffering, although the 
scientific value of Kapital, always open to doubt, has by now been reduced to 
zero, Soviet dialecticians, on the other hand, in the wake of the meticulous Engels 
and of Lenin’s early enthusiasm for the efforts of Marx’ disciples to underpin the 
structure of historical materialism, are still forced to; trace the dialectical process 
in the behavior of molecules, atoms, microparticles, and electromagnetic fields, in 
chemistry, in biology, in geology, in short, in brute’ nature, where the scientist 
and not the philosopher-historian is the supreme and final authority; where 
scientific facts and theories cannot be with tape cree ‘corrected” or made 
into “logic” in the inverted Hegelian sense. 

One exception to the debility of the “most general laws” and to the lack of 
logical construction iù the four chapters dealing with objective dialectics is the 
Law of the Negation of Negation, oddly enough favored, by Lenin and thrown 
out by Stalin as rank Hegelianism. Almost devoid, of reference to inanimate 
nature and largely confined to examples of the evolition of human society and 
human knowledge, this post-Stalin addition, handled with an obvious relish 
markedly absent in the first three chapters, deserves, special attention from the 
political, if not from the philosophical point of view. Dialectical negation, we 
are told, in any case includes the concept that there is an “otherness” within 
everything. “The new is born within the oldand not brought in from the outside”’** 
and “this new negates the old and its negation, as Hegel very rightly said, is the 
moving force of development.””** From this it will be seen that dialectical negation 
in Khrushchev’s era is no longer the ruthless destruction of the old by the new 
` postulated by the late dictator; it is obviously the Hegelian Awfheben (the term 
incidentally crops up quite often in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), the new 
confirming, repeating the positive traits of the old atja higher level. Goethe, the 
author tells us, gave the world two classic characters as examples of “nihilistic” 
and “dialectical” negation. Mephistopheles wants to;destroy the old indiscrimi- 
nately, merely for the sake of destroying. Doctor Faustus, on the other hand, 
wants to destroy the old only insofar as it stands in the way of progress, in which 
he E Lateeee So taken is the author by Goethe’s condemnation of 
“nihilistic” negation, possibly a jab at the Stalinists, that he finds place for seven 
lines of Mephistophelian e of” hate.?5 io dialectical materialist,” 
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proceeds the author, “does not believe'in building his new culture upon the ruins 
of the old. He therefore rejects a wholesale condemnation of the past, as he also 
rejects anything smacking of proletkult.” 28 If dialectical negation already includes 
the concept of continuity in the midst of change, why, it may be asked, complicate ' 
matters by adding yet another “negation”? The answer is that the new, in turn, 
is negated in the same way.?? The double negation therefore underlines the 
cyclical nature of progress, every stage representing a synthesis of all the preced- 
ing ones, as can be seen in the evolution of science (atomic theory, wave theory, 
quantum mechanics) or technology (craftsman, robot, worker of the industrial 
revolution, craftsman in the age of automation).?® Although the author does not 
say so openly, it is evidently on the tip of his tongue to present the USSR as a 
reincarnation, at a higher level, of the Russian Empire and the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia as successors of the pre-Revolutionary upper classes, without the stigma 
of capitalism. The whole chapter in fact, in form and content, has a distinctly 
_ Thermidorean flavor, exactly suited to the tastes of the “New Class,” which 
probably considers, as did its French forerunners, that it is essential to preserve 
everything `of the revolution, except revolution itself. Meanwhile the capitalist 
world may draw such consolation as it can from the news that post-Stalin dialecti- 
cal materialists are against Panding: their new and better world upon the ruins 
of the old. 


, The argument for freeing the Soviet citizen’s mind from the bondage of 
Marxist-Leninist “reflection” theory of knowledge and reasoning, so clearly ex- 
pressed in the introductory sentence to the subject of the dialectics of the cognition 
process, quoted on page 11 of this article, is not fully sustained in the text of the 
relevant chapter (Chapter 10). The restraint of the author, Professor P. V. Kopnin, ` 
a former logician, is understandable. The attempts by Deborin, chief editor of 
Pod znamenem Marksizma, and his followers to construct a logical system on 
Marxist-Hegelian lines, but existing in its own right and not as a mere reflection 
of Marxist evolutionary laws of the material world, was condemned by Stalin 
in the early 1930’s as “Menshevizing idealism,” not far removed from the dreaded 
accusation of Trotskyism. In 1944, Deborin’s magazine itself was accused of 
“misinterpretation of Marxist views regarding German classics” and ceased to . 
appear. In 1947, Zhdanov, speaking in the name of the Party Central Committee, 
reminded any Soviet philosopher who may have been toying with the idea of 
reviving Deborin’s efforts of the sad fate of this journal, too addicted, it appears, 
to philosophizing instead of interpreting the Party line in pseudophilosophical 
jargon. 

The ‘“Menshevizing idealists” might have dieti numerous passages from 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks to justify themselves. ‘The fagtethat they failed 
to do so is the measure of the Soviet dialectician’s degradation. The Philosophical 
Notebooks, first published in 1929, continued to be cited in, all postwar Soviet 
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philosophical works as an authority on all questions ‘of dialectics—but only after 
careful selection and often out, of context, so as to maintain the “theory of 
reflection” in all its sterile purity. Stalin himself, it is true, seems to have become 
aware in his Problems of Linguistics period (1950-51) of the resultant ideological stulti- 
fication, and accredited theoreticians were permitted to follow up Deborin’s 
efforts in specialized works, though not in textbook form. 


Aided by the reintroduction of the study of formal logic in 1947—48, the 
movement, after the dictator’s death, gained strerigth and assumed a more 
definite form in the construction of logical systems based on a blending of formal 
logic and dialectics. Such works as the collection of essays Problems of Logic, 
published i in 1955, and Savinov’s posthumous Logical Laws of Reasoning, published 
in 1958,*° represent interesting examples of the efforts of a section of Soviet 
dialecticians and logicians to extricate Soviet philosophy from the “reflection 
theory” cul de sac. The amount of space, 30 pages out of some 450, allocated 
‘to the subject and the obligation presumably imposed by the antirevisionist 
movement to treat contradictions as though they existed outside our conscious- 
ness, an obligation from which the authors of the specialized works appear to 
have been substantially exempt, make Professor Kopnin’s presentation of the 
dialectics of reasoning necessarily cramped. Even so the chapter, at least in Parts, 
makes refreshing reading after the. portentious ea ae of the “most 
general laws governing the world.” 


Few realistically minded Eastern or Western a will disagree with the 
definition of the dialectical process of human knowledge which says that “cog- 
nition advatices through the rise and solution of contradictions and has an active, 
creative character.” 30 Fewer still will disagree with the statement that knowledge, 
“discovering orderliness in reality, shows us the way to transform and change 
the objective world.” 31 Neither would one, bearing in mind the above definitions, 
quarrel with the further statement that dialectics should include both the theory 
of knowledge and logic, which together study the] laws of the development 
of thought.8? Within this framework, Kopnin argues, the three basic laws of 
formal logic, those of identity, of contradiction, and; of the excluded third, can 
be easily fitted.33 Formal logic, he writes, forbids’ contradictions; dialectical 
Togic helps us to deal with those which cannot be eliminated with the aid of 
formal logic by examining the problem from every angle, including the factor 
of change.®4 But after this breath of clear reason, the cloven hoof of inverted 
Hegelian dialectics shows itself and we plunge into an abracadabra of confusion. 
“Contradictions in cognition,” Kopnin is obliged to say, “which reflect contradic- 
tions of the ebie ve world and the contradictory, nature of the process of 





29 Voprosy logit (Beoblems of Logic), Moscow, 1955; A. V. sabinov, Logicheskie zakony myshlentya 
(Logical Laws of Reasoning), Leningrad, 1958. i ; : 

30 Osnory marksistiski filosofii, op. cit., p. 303. 

31 Thid. 

32 Ibid., p. 304. R 
33 Thid., p. 306. ' 

x Thid., p. 307. 
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reflection, must not be confused with formally-logical contradictions arising 
as a result of inconsistency, confusion of reasoning, on the part of this or that 
individual.,”’55 It has been Suggested that Soviet philosophers, following in Engel’s 

footsteps, use the word “contradictions” by mistake, to describe situations and 
processes in nature where the term is, by Western standards, inapplicable. This, 

however, would be oversimplifying the real i issue, which is clearly to be seen in 
the following passage at arms between Kopnin and the Polish philosopher 
Shaf. To Shaff’s statement that “either formal logic is erroneous, or the proposi- 
tion of the objective contradictoriness of movement is erroneous; from the 
necessity of a teal solution of this problem we shall not be saved either by 
dialectical phrases or by accusations of revisionism,” 38 Kopnin retorts: 


Objective contradictions of movement have «p to now been recognizéd in 
Marxism as the basis of all development. The predicate of the judgment reflecting 
contradictions is itself contradictory. Movementis the unity of the continuous and dis- 
continuous; the electron possesses simultaneously the quality of wave and corpuscle, 

. «why refuse to accept the contradictoriness of motion if it exists objectively??? 


How are the laws of dialectical logic found? They are generalized, we are 
told, from the whole histdry of knowledge. “To discover these laws it is necessary 
to analyze the history of philosophy, the history of the separate sciences, the 
history of the mental development of the child,” etc., down to psychology.# 
This of course is the counsel of perfection, it was Lenin’s, and if it were proved 
that Soviet- philosophers had succeeded in constructing a system of dialectical 
logic after sifting objectively the wisdom of the world, it would be difficult to 
question its validity. Happily for our mental independence from the Institute of + 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, there is no evidence that 
the laws of dialectics, as presented in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, bave any 
firmer scientific foundation than when Hegel formulated them; the subject in 
fact is simply dropped and the section finishes in a nice piece of tautology: 
“Dialectical logic has no special laws differing from the laws of dialectics;... 
the laws of dialectical logic reflect the most essential orderliness in the phenomena 
of reality.”°® Add to this that this “most essential orderliness” cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of dialectics and the vicious circle is complete. We are 
however given one more glimpse of good plain commonsense understanding 
of dialectics of reasoning when Kopnin says, “the movement of concepts takes 
place on the basis of resolutions of contradictions arising between newly discovered 
facts and an existing concept,”4° and furnishes examples from the progress in 
physics. We are also told that “a change in the content of old concepts and the 
tise of new leads to the fact that differences, contradictions, become noticeable 


35 Ibid. . 
% Quoted in Voprosy filosofi, No. 7 (1958), p. 94. 
37 Tbid., pp. 93—94. 

38 Osnopy marksıstskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 305. 

39 Thid., p. 309. . z 
40 Thid., p. 332. 
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between different concepts and even within one concept.”4 This very sensible 
passage concludes with Lenin’s transcription of Hegel’s definition of logical 
categories. How is one to interpret the following| statement: “Before man, 
wrote Lenin, there is a xetwork of natural phenomena. The instinctive man, the 
savage, does not differentiate himself from nature. Conscious man does differenti- 
ate; the categories are steps in differentiation, i.e., in knowledge of the world, 
[they are] cardinal points in the network which allows us to know it and to 
control it.”42 Here Kopnin once more leaves, or is compelled to leave, the 
realm of logical argumentation. The two closing sections of the chapter and of 
Part I of the book, éntitled respectively “Practice as the Basis of Cognition and 
the Criterion of Truth” and “Dialectics of Absolute and Relative Truth,” are 
punctuated by quotes from Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, as opposed to 
his Philosophical Notebooks quoted as the authority in, the previous sections, and 
are reinforced by platitudinous extracts from Mao Tse-tung’ s Collected Works. 
They seem to have little to do with reasoning processes, dialectical or otherwise. 
The end of the discussion of dialectical materialism) finds one back in Stalin’s 
dogmatism and repetitiveness; we are told no less than three times on the last 
page that the theory of knowledge containediin dialectical materialism and 
dialectical materialism itself have led the irresistible advance of Soviet science, of 
which the launching of the mighty sputniks is but the latest manifestation. 4? 


It is hardly likely that Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, in which the clash 
of the revisionist and antirevisionist movements, in spite of all pretence of 
monolithic unity, is so obvious, will for long remain the authoritative expression 
of basic Communist ideology. But it is precisely this necessity of coping with the 
rival tendencies, that reflect the inner struggle of social and political forces in 
the Communist world typical of the whole Khrushchev era, which makes the 
textbook of special interest. The generally complimentary tone of the review of 
the book Foundations of Marxist Philosophy in Voprosy filosofii#* (so long delayed 
that the present article was almost completed before the appearance of the 
review) is certainly no indication that the ideological struggle is over or that the 
regime is satisfied with the product of the efforts of Professor Konstantinov and 
his team of theoreticians. Thus, while the reviewers in Voprosy filosofi mildly 
congratulate the authors on their success in merging the newest findings of 
science with the basic tenets of dialectical materialism, the senior Party organ 
Kommunist almost simultaneously goes on record with: accusations of a persistent 
break between science and Soviet philosophy, *® a break which, as we have seen, 
undoubtedly exists. A little more to the.point in the reyiew is the regret expressed 
regarding the failure of the author of-the chapter dealing with the categories of 
materialist dialectics (Chapter 4, “Matter and the Forms of its Existence”) to 
present them as a “coherent logical system, as allegedly demanded by Lenin. In 


41 Thid. 7 E 
42 Thid., p. 333. i 

43 Ibid., p. 346. : f 
4 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1959), pp. 113-19, 
45 Kommunist, No. 6 (1959), p. 11. 
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passing we may note that the reviewers omit any mention of the abortive attempt 
in this direction in Categories of Materialistic Dialectics, published by the Yaroslavl 
Pedagogical Institute under the general editorship of the prominent dialectician 
Professor M. M. Rozental some two years ago.*® 


The reproach directed against the present official theoreticians to the effect 
that they pay insufficient attention to Lenin’s philosophical legacy, the pivotal 
point of the attack on Aleksandrov and Stalin’s followers in 1955—56, is undoubt- 
edly justified. But the critics of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy are here avoiding 
the real issue. It is true that Lenin, in his open letter of 1922 to Pod znamenem 
Marksizma, in which he insisted on the absolute necessity of remodeling dialec- 
tical materialism in order to cope with scientific advance, recommended the study 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic, where, he said, “scientists will find the answer to many 
of their philosophical problems, if we [the editorial board of the journal headed 
by Deborin, who was subsequently branded by Stalin as a “Menshevizing ide- 
alist”] help them.’’4? It is equally true that in his Philosophical Notebooks, rightly 
considered as Lenin’s philosophical legacy, there are a number of passages, 
including the insignificant “fragment on dialectics,” two pages out of more than 
400, which represent embryonic attempts to construct a “dialectical logic of 
things.” Great hopes were placed, after Stalin’s disappearance from the ideological 
scene, on the construction of such a super logic of evolving objective reality, 
something in which the professional dialectic materialists seem to have a vested 
interest. If the reviewers could afford to be honest they would admit that all 
attempts to date have been a failure. They would further admit that the main 
import of Lenin’s philosophical legacy does not lie in his childish attempts at 
constructing a closed system of “objective dialectics,” but in the revelation of a 
crisis in Lenin’s beliefs in materialism and Marxism as he and his followers had 
understood them (a point noted by one of his intimates in Swiss exile and later 
one of Lenin’s best informed critics, Valentinov-Volsky*®); in the revelation of 
a spirit of inquiry totally unlike the confident arrogance of the Lenin we know 
from Materialism and Empiriocriticism; in the willingness to look, in the works of 
the great thinkers of the past and particularly in those of the idealist Hegel, for 
that which orthodox Marxism lacked and which official Soviet philosophy still 
lacks, Lenin’s pathological hatred of the Church led him to outbursts of impotent 
rage, often expressed in almost unprintable language, whenever he found these 
great minds siding with religion, but this did not prevent him from expressing 
his veneration for their achievements, which he acknowledged in a spirit ap- 
proaching humility. Lenin’s atheism, his.reproaches against the “God-construc- 
tors” Gorky and Lunacharsky notwithstanding, was obviously of a kind which 
drives men unconsciously to a deification of human reason—the hidden essence 
of idealism and intellectual materialism alike—and finally, if they are, consistent 


46 Rozental and Shtraks (eds.), Kategori muaterialisticheskoi dialektiki (Categorics of Materialistic 
Dialectica), Yaroslavl, 1956, reviewed in Bulletin, No. 1 (1959), pp. 12—13. 

47 Lenin’s letter to Pod znameners Marksizma, No.3 (1922), rennin in V. I. Lenin, Soebinentya 
(Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1936, XXVI, 180—90. 

48 Valentinov-Volsky, Votrechi s Leninym (Meetings with Lenin), New York, 1953. 
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monists as well as “materialists,” to a deification of! the matrix of the material 
world, the Marxist “motion in matter.” As a tesult Lenin never seems to have 
been able to shake off completely the absurd notion of the“dialectics of things” 
which never bothered Marx, though it did bother! the conscientious Engels. 

Lenin’s difficulty in definitely formulating his ideas: on the reconstruction of 
dialectical materialism lay significantly at the very point where the present clash 
between revisionism and antirevisionism is most pronounced. 

Orthodox Marxism was built round the dogma of “contradictions” existing 
outside our conscience, irreconcilable, unresolvable, except as a result of violent 
change, of revolution, occurring independently of our'volition as the sole motive 
force of development and progress. It is a doctrine which is unacceptable to a 
scientist or to a logician; it is unacceptable to the “New Class” as it was finally 
unacceptable to Lenin. There are in his Philosophical Notebooks many highly 
illuminating transcripts from Hegels Science of Logic, such as the following: 


’ The idea contains in itself the strongest contradiction; rest (for human thought) 
consists in the firm conviction with which it ire creates (this contradiction 
between reason and object) and eternally overcomes it : 

Thinking reason sharpens differences (which veic pion has blunted)... up to 
contradictions. Differences are vitalized in their relation to others, ... acquire that 
negativeness which is the inner pulsation of life . ae movement when raised to 
the summit of contradictions.®° 


These and similar transcripts from Hegel could be cited to prove that Lenin was 
working toward the conclusion that the kernel of dialectics, the unity and struggle 
of opposites, or contradictions, could not be found in brute nature but only i in the 
mind of man; that its true meaning lies in the active recognition of certain patterns 
of the outside world, certain situations, as irreconcilable with that which the 
human spirit, at the moment, regards as morally or logically right and true; 
that this factor of active recognition is strictly subjective, limited to individuals 
who are prepared to look beyond the surface of things. That it involves an act 
of volition and a decision to overcome the “contradiction,” is obvious to anyone 
who has studied mankind’s progress unblinded by the smoke screen of Marxist 
dialectics. By his actions even more than by his aaa nas views Lenin showed 
that he had seen through this smoke screen. 

Lenin’s philosophical legacy, which was never serenaded for publication, thus 
presents the Soviet regime and the Soviet philosophers with a dilemma which 
cannot be solved by the cheap compromise exemplified in Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy. Lenin’s rationalized, but not inverted Hegelianism, based on dialectics 
.of the mind, may help to revitalize dialectical materialism and make it acceptable 
to scientists and the intelligentsia at large. But it may also undermine the ideology 
of a strictly regiménted society of which Lenin himself, perhaps unwillingly, 
laid the foundations? 


4 V, I. Lenin, Filosofskis tetradi (Philosophical Notebooks), TE 1933, p. 187. 
30 Thid., p. 140. . 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


Aspects of the 1959 Census 


On May 10, 1959, the Soviet press published a report of the Central Statistical 
Administration “On the Preliminary Results of the 1959 Census.” On January 15, 
1959, the population of the USSR was 208,826,000.1 Thus, it has grown by 
8,625,000 in comparison with the population in April 1956, given at the time 
as 200,201,000. 

In 1913, the population of Russia within the present borders of the USSR 
amounted to 159,200,000. Alternatively, it was 139,300,000 within the borders 
in existence on September 17, 1939. The 1926 population amounted to 147,000,000 
within the borders in existence down to September 1939, while the 1939 figure 
was 170,600,000 or 190,700,000 including the population of the areas annexed 
after September 17, 1939.3 In the twenty years since the last official census, the 
population of the USSR has accordingly grown by 18,100,000, an annual average 
of 905,000. The Soviets deliberately arrange their data in such a manner as to 
produce an extremely false impression as to the growth in the Soviet population. 
Official sources divide the period 1913—59 into three sections, 1913—26, 1926—39, 
and 1939-59. This gives annual increases in the population of 600,000 for 
1913—26; 2,000,000 for 1926—39; and 905,000 for 1939-59.4 The Kremlin then 
points out that the first period, 1913—26, was marked by World War I, the 
Revolution, Civil War, and the Communists’ accession to power; that the second 
period was a peaceful one, 1926—39; and that the third was marked by World 
War I. The impression is thus produced that the 1939—59 birth rate was 50% more 
than for the period 1913—26, in spite of the fact that both periods were marked 
by wars of almost equal length. An entirely different picture is obtained if one 
examines the variations on growth on the basis of different periods, namely, 
1913—22; 1923-32; 1933-38; 1939-45; and 1946-58. The period from 1913 
to 1922 takes in World War I, the Civil War, and the famine of 1921—22. It was 
characterized by a fall in the birth rate and a rise in the death rate. According 
to one estimate, the population dropped from 159,000,000 to 153,000,000.® 
A loss of only 6,000,000 over a period of ten years is, however, extremely ques- 
tionable. In 1913 and,1914, there was a normal growth in the population, com- 
prising 3,000,000 annually. Over 1915—17, there was a growth oF about 4,000,000. 





1 Tzvestia, May 10, 1959. 

2 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Beonomny of the USSR: A Statisti- 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 

3 Tzvestia, op. cit. . 

4 Pravda, May 10, 1959. i 

5 N. S. Prokopovich, Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), New York, 
1952, voL I, pp. 55—56. 
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Thus, at the end of 1917 the population of the territory now occupied by the 
USSR amounted to 169,000,000, even taking as a basis the Central Statistical 
Administration figure of 159,200,000 for 1913. It follows that by 1922 the pop- 
ulation had dropped by 16,000,000 to 153,000,000, and not by 6,000,000. How- 
ever, according to other data, the population of the'territory now occupied by 
the USSR was considerably larger than 159,200, 000) on January 1, 1913. One 
source gives 170,900,000 for Russia, as of January 18 1913, excluding Finland.® 
If one subtracts from this figure the population of 11 Polish gubernias (excluding 
the Suvalki) and of Grodno and Volynsky gubernias, which were ceded to Poland 
in 1945, Kholm Gubernia (about 3,000,000) and Karsk Oblast (400,000), a total 
of 14, 400, 000, and adds to it the population of Khiva and Bukhara (600,000 and 
1 ,500, 000 respectively), Northern Bukovina (600, 000), the Transcarpathian 
Ukraine (750,000), and Eastern Galicia (about 3,500,000), that is, about 7,000,000 
in all, a figure of 163,450,000 in 1913 for the territory comprising the present 
USSR is obtained. This is 4,200,000 more than listed in the Administration’s 
report. 

‘In the period from 1923 to 1932, there was Jobi to the end of 1930 an 
exceptionally high rate of growth in the population, 'even for Russia. The high 
birth rate reached 42 to 44 per 1,000, almost equal to'the birth rate in the period 
before World War I, 45.5 per 1,000, while the death rate fell to 18 to 20 per 1,000 
as compared with 28.6 per 1,000 in the period beforé World War I.” The years 
1931—32 were marked by a decline in the birth rate! and rise in the death rate 
caused by the policy of collectivization.’ The third period, from 1933 to 1938, 
was marked by the “artificial” famine in the main grain regions of the USSR 
and a general shortage of foodstuffs. As a result the population of the USSR 
gtew by only 4,500,000 as against 35,000,000 in the ten-year period 1923—32.8 
The fourth period, from 1939.to 1945, was characterized by a fall in the birth rate, 
which began in 1939. In 1938, the birth rate was 38.3 per 1,000 and in 1940, 
31 per 1,000. The natural increase was extremely low in 1938-39, 20.5 
per 1,000 in both years.® From 1941-42 onwards, an absolute decline in 
the population can be observed as a result of losses due to the war, the decline 
in the birth rate, and increase in the death rate among | both the civilian population 
and those in the concentration camps. The population of the USSR had shrunk 
to 173,000,000 to 175,000,000 by the beginning: of 1946, that is, by 16,000,000 
to 18 ,000, 000.1° It should be noted that the actual loss is somewhat greater, since 
the natural inctease for 1939, 1940, and 1941 amounted to about 7,500,000. 
The total loss in population from 1939 to 1945 amounted to 24,000,000 to 
25,000,000. The fifth and last period from 1946 to 1958 is characterized by a 





6 Statistichesky exbegodnik Rossis za 1916 godu (Statistical Yeatbott of Russia for 1916), Petrograd, 
1918, p. 85. . 


” N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., pp. 71—72. $ | 

8 Thid., p. 86. 

9 Narodnoe kbhozyaistvo SSSR: Steen sbornik, op. cit., f 243; N. S. Prokopovich, op. est., 
pp. 86—87. | 

10 Wasinik, Munich, No. 4 (1956), p: 49. ' 
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gradual reduction’ in the drop in population (1946 to 1947), which became in 
1948 an increase of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. In 1949-50, the population increased 
by 6,000,000 to 7,000,000; in 1951-55, by 16,300,000; and in 1956-58 by 
10, 000,000 to 10°500, 000, giving a total increase for the period 1946-58 of 
35,000,000 to 36,000,000. 11 


The development of the population on what is presently the territory-of the 
USSR from 1913 to 1959 can be traced in the following table: 


Changes in the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia, 1913-59 


INCREASE OR DECREASE ae ANNUAL INCREASE — 
TOTAL FOR PERIOD OR DECREASF 

POPULATION Figures Pereent Figures Percent 

159,200,000? = - = = 

1313 tres o ont = ae = = 
say 164,200,0003 + 5,000,000 +31 +41,666,000 +1.0 
viene 171,400,0004 + 8,000,000 +49  +2,666,000 +16 

- —11,200,000 (—7.0  (—1,630,000  [{—10 

1923 ..... 153,000,000° —18,400,000 E —2 630,000 }—1.5 
1926 ..... 167,000,000 +14,000,000 +92  —+3,500,000 +23 
1933 ..... _ 186,000,000? 419,000,000 +114 +3,166,000 +419 
1939 ..... 190,700,0008 + 4700000 +25 + 783000 +404 
1946... 173,000,000° —17,700,000  — 9.3 2529000 —13 
1956..... 200,200,000 427,200,000 +15.7  +2720,000 +15 
1959... 208,800,000 + 8,600,000 +44 +42610,000 +12 


1 As of January 1, 1913, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on a report of the Centra] Statistical Administration. See 
Ixpestta, May 10, 1959. 

1 As of January 1, 1913, within the present borders of the USSR. Based on other sources which give a of 170,900,000 for the 
population of the Russian Empire in 1913. The population of the following areas must be subtracted from this : the 11 Polish guber- 
muss, Grodno and Volynsky gubernias (ceded to Poland In 1945), Kholm Gubernia, and Karek Oblast, a total of 14,400,000 persons. 
One mast add the population of Khiva and Bukhara, Northern Bukovina, the Transcarpethian Ukraine, and Eastem Gahcta, a total of 
7,000,000. See Stattstocheshy exbegodurk Rossis xa 1916 geda (Statistical Yearbook of Russa for 1916), Petrograd, 1918, p. 85; A. G. Rashin, 
Naselexte Rass: xa 100 let (100 Yeara of the Population of Russa), Moscow, 1956, p. 21. £ 

2 As of January 1, 1916, within the bocders of the USSR. Calculated by the author on the basis of the Central Statistical 
pees «| foe 1913, 159,200,000, plus the natural increase for 1913—15, a total of 5,000,000 The natural increase was calculated 

the 1913 natural mcresse was 16%, the 1914 figure was the same, while the 1915 birth rate fell by 35%—-36%. See 
AG Aol ea . 22, table 4, 

a As of January 1, 1916, within the peesent borders of the USSR. Calculated by the author, taking into consideration war losses and 
the drop in the birth rate in 1915 Scc Stetestbesky enbcgodmh Rasi xa 1916 sødz, op. sti, p. 85; A. G. Rashin, op cit., p. 21. 

® Às of January 1, 1923, within the present of the USSR. Obtained by adding to the figure of 133,000,000 within the borders 
down to September 17, 1939 the population of the areas annexed since 1939: Estonia 1,000,000); Latvia (1,800,000); Lithnanta (2,200,000); 
Western Belorusata (4,200,000); esen Olaine (6,800,000); Bessarabia, (2300, ; Northern Bukovina (500,000); and the Transcar- 


pathian Ukrane (700,000), a total of 20,000,000. See N. S. Prokopovich, Narodnos kboxya:stre SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), 
New York, 1923, vol. I, pp. 56 and 68, 
* As of December 17, 1926, within the borders of the USSR. Obtuned from the 1939 census figure of 147,000,000 for 1936 


within the borders down to September 17, 1939, plus the above-mentioned 20,000,000. 
As of January 1, 1933, within the present borders of the USSR Obtained from the figure of 166,000,000 on January 1, 1933 within 
the borders down to September 17, 1939, plus the above-mentioned 20,000,000. See P, G. Zhund and N. A. Ko: , Blecwonerche shape 


seeprefiye SSSR (An Economic y of the USSR), Moscow; 1934, Part I, p. 86, N. S. Prokopovich, ep. af., p. 
As of January 17, 1939, wi tHe present borders of the USSR. Based on a report of the Cental Statianieab Admmutration See 
{xvestsa, May 1, 1959. 
of January 1, 1946, within the'present borders of the USSR Calculated by the author on the bams of the offictal of 
208,800,000, minus the natural tncrease for 1946—58, a total of approximately 36,000,000. See Balleti, Munich, No 11 (1956), pp 
19 Ás of Apal 1, 1956, within the t borders of the USSR Official Soviet fi Sec Narsdwos kbexpaistre SSSR : Statisttchesky 


presen 
(The National Economy of the USSR: A Staustical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 
11 As of J 15, 1959, within the present bordets of the USSR Based oa a report of the Central Statistical Admioustranoa Sce 
Txvestea, May 10, 1 959, ° 


The table shows that, between the Communist seizure of: power in 1917 and 
1923, the population of the territory presently occupied by the USSR had been 





11 Narodnoe kbozyaistoo SSSR » 1956 godu : Statisticheshy * acbapodnih (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 269. 
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reduced, even according to official Soviet statistics, by 11,400,000, and according 
` to the statistics of the Central Statistical Committee of Russia, ‘which are probably 
nearer to the truth, by 18,400,000, that is, by more than 10%, instead of growing 
by at least 15,000,000 in the five years after the end of World War I. From 1923, 
there was an annual natural increase of 3,500,000 within the borders of the USSR 
as of September 17, 1939, and by December 17, 1926,|the population had reached 
147,000,000, that is, a growth of 14,000,000 in four, years.1* In the subsequent 
four years, 1927—30, the net increase again amounted to 14,000,000 and the 
population of the USSR (within the old borders)! reached 161,000,000.18 In 
1931-32, the natural increase amounted to only 5,000,000.14 Of this figure, more 
than 3,000,000 were probably accounted for by 1931. The rapid growth of the 
population of the USSR, which began in 1923, amounting to 33,000,000 in 
10 years, ended in 1932. The artificial famine of 1932-33 not only swallowed 
up a possible natural increase for 1933, it sa aa a decline in the size of the 
population. 


The population of the USSR developed as follows in the period 1933-38: 
on January 1, 1933, it stood at 166,000,000, but by January 1, 1934, it had shrunk 
to 155,100, 000; in 1934, the population grew by 2,300, 000, amounting to 
157,300,000 by January 1, 1935 and to 159,700,000 by January 1 ,1936 (a growth 
of 2,400,000 in 1935). By January 1, 1937, there had been a farther increase of 
2,800, 000, giving a figure of 162,600, 000. In 1937, the natural increase was 
4, 000, 000 and by January 1, 1938 the total population stood at 167,000,000 ;75 
; by January 17, 1939, according to the census, it was 170,500,000. ‘The increase 
in 1938 amounted to 3,900,000. It follows that the population of the USSR did 
not reach the earlier level of January 1, 1933 until the end of 1937 and did not 
surpass the 1933 level until 1938. In 1939 and 1940, the natural increase continued, 
although it was already beginning to fall off. While the 1939 figure was 20.5 per 
1,000, in 1940 it fell to 13.4 per 1,000.18 The main reason for this drop was a 
decline in the birth rate, which was not accompanied by a decline in the death 
rate. In:1926, the birth rate had been 44 per 1,000, but by 1940 it had fallen to 
31.7 per 1,000. However, the death rate had only dropped from 20.3 per 1,000 
to 18.3 per 1,000. As a result the natural increase in the population declined from 
23.7 per 1,000 to 13.4 per 1,000, that is, by more ‘than 40%. A decline in the 
death rate’ did not take place until the end of the 1940’s. It was not a result of 
a tise in the standard of living, in comparison with ithe end of the 1930’s, but is 
largely explained by progress in the field of medicine. This fact is confirmed 
by statistical data on the birth rate in underdeveloped countries. In such countries 
. there was a tremendous drop in the death rate during the 1930’s with only a 
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J13 Pravda, June 2, 2939. 
13 N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 68. 
14 P, F. Zhurid and N. A. Kovalevsky, Ekonomicheskaya seers SSSR (An Economic Geography 
of the-USSR), Moscow, 1934, Part I, p. 86. 
15 N, S. Prokopovich, op. eit., p. 86.°° } 
18 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR. : Statistichesky cbornik, op. cit. ,p. 269; N. S. Prokopovich, op. crt., p. 86. 
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small drop in the birth rate. As a result the natural increase in various countries 
reached 30 per 1,000.17 In 1941, there was a natural increase in the ne 
but the outbreak of the war putan end to it. 


In 1942—45, the birth rate fell to less than 50% of that for 1940, amounting 
to barely more than 15 per 1,000. The death rate climbed by 50%, reaching 
30 per 1,000. During the 4-year period 1942—45, the population of the USSR, 
which had been 190,700,000 in 1939, reaching 196,800,000 by January 1, 1941, 
was reduced to 173,000,000 to 174,000,000, that is, by 23,000,000 to 24,000,000. 
Purely military losses, persons either killed in action of dead from wounds, 
accounted for not more than 3,000,000 to 3,500,000, while about 2,000,000 died 
in captivity. This gives a total of 5,000,000 to 5,500,000; the remaining 18,000,000 
to 19,000,000 were civilian losses.18 More than 3,000,000 Jews and 1,000,000 
members of the other nationalities were put to death by the Germans; about 
7,000,000 persons were shot by the Soviets during their retreat (mainly prisoners 
who could not be transported) or their advance, died in concentration camps 
or in besieged Leningrad (some 1,500,000); about 6,000,000 died from mal- 
nutrition; and at least 1,000,000 died as a result of the activities of the Soviet 
guerrillas. 


Instead of a normal growth of 9,000,000 in the period 1946—48, 3,000,000 
per year, the population grew by only 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. The low rate of 
growth in the population in this period is explained not so much by a rise in 
the death rate due to the bad harvest of 1946 as by the mass repressive measures 
of the Soviet regime in the immediate postwar years. These measures assumed 
large dimensions in the areas occupied during the war. The total number of 
prisoners in these years-exceeded 10,000,000.* Not until 1949 did the USSR 
achieve a natural increase of 3,000,000 per year. At the same time, other European 
countries, even Poland and Yugoslavia, which had suffered extreme hardships 
during the war, had by 1946 almost reached the prewar level and actually sur- 
passed it in 1947.1? Given normal conditions the Soviet population should have 
amounted to some 250,000,000 persons in 1959. 


The overall growth in the Soviet population during the period 1939-59 was 
9.5%, although it was not uniform throughout the country as a whole. In some 
areas it was far above the average, while in others the population grew very 
slowly or even declined. The population in the Ural regions grew by 32%, 
in Western Siberia by 24%, in Eastern Siberia by 34%, in the Far East by 70%, 
and in Central Asia and Kazakhstan by 38%.#° The population changes for the 
various union republics throughout this period, 1939-59, are shown in the 
following table: 


17 Statistisches Jalwbuch fär die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Stuttgart-Cologne, 1954, p. 22. 
18 N. S. Prokopovich, op. cit., p. 108. f 
* Author’s calculation. 


19 Statistisches Jabrbuch fir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland,°op. cit., p. 21. 
30 Jzvestia, op. cit. 
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Changes in the Population of the Union 1 epublics, 1939—59 


i 
: 1939 : 1959 

RSFSR ...... Tan 108,379,000 ' 117,494,000 
Ukrainian SSR......... 40,469,000 ! 41,893,000 
Belorussian SSR ....... 8,910,000 j- 8,060,000 
Uzbek SSR ........ o 6,336,000 8,113,000 
Kazakh SSR ....... z.. > 6,094,000 "9,301,000 
Georgian SSR ......... 3,540,000 | 4,049,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ...:. 3,205,000 “3,700,000 
Lithuanian SSR ....¢.. 2,880,000 » 2,713,000 
Moldavian SSR ....... 2,452,000 1 2,880,000 
Latvian SSR .......... 1,885,000 j 2,094,000 
Kirgiz SSR o...n .1,458,000 2,063,000 
Tadzhik SSR .......... 1,484,000 ' 1,982,000 
Armenian SSR ........ 1,282,000 | 1,768,000 
Turkmen SSR ......... 1,252,000 1,520,000 
Estonian SSR....... “wd 1,052,000 i 1,196,000 
Total .......... 190,678,000 ı 208,826,000 

SOURCE: Isvestie, May 10, 1959. i : 





The large increase in the population of the Kirgiz,'Armenian, Tadzhik, Uzbek, 
and Turkmen SSR’s, in comparison with the USSR as a whole, can be explained 
by both a high natural increase and by migration to these areas from other 
parts of the USSR, especially the European regions, In the Kirgiz and Turkmen 
SSR’s the increase was mainly explained by migration from other parts of the 
USSR. The natural increase in the population of the Kirgiz SSR, which was 
about 26 per 1,000 annually over the last ten years,?! that is almost 50% above 
the average for the USSR as a whole, could only. give a population i increase of 
at most 20%. The natural increase in the Turkmen’ SSR was in all probability 
not much more than the average for the period 1926-39, that is 6.5%. Here too 
the 21.5% increase came mainly from an influx of people from other union 
republics. In the Armenian SSR the high natural increase for the last twenty 
years was chiefly due to a natural population growth, although there was also 
some migration to it from other union republics. In 1939, there were 2,152,000 
Armenians in the USSR. The entire population of the Armenian SSR was only 
1,282,000,28 meaning that in 1939, 870,000 Soviet Armenians lived outside the 
Armenian SSR. The natural increase in the population of the republic over the 
last ten years has been something above 27 per 1,000,** which is well below the 
increase in population for the period 1939-59. Even if one adds the natural 
increase for the period 1939—49 and subtracts the wartime losses, the growth 
of 37. 1% is still not covered. Consequently, about one third of the population 
increase is explained by immigration. The population of the Kazakh SSR in- 
creased by 52.6% This growth is interesting not only because of its tempo and 
size, an increase of 3, 207,000 over the last 20 years, but also because of the fact 


31 Thid. 

233 Vesinik, No. 2 (1958), p. 17. : 

23 Narodnoe khozyaisivo Arneyanskoi s3R: Statisticbesky sbornik (The National Economy of the 
Armenian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan, 1957, p. 165. > 
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that during 1926 to 1939 the republic’s population remained almost unaltered, 
incteasing by only 72,000.24 The growth in the population of the Kazakh SSR 
accounts for more than a sixth of the total population increase in the USSR, 
_ 3,207,000 out of 18,148,000. The growth in the adult population of the Kazakh 
SSR coincided with the inauguration of the plan for the development of the 
virgin lands in 1954. The increase has taken place mainly in the virgin land 
regions, the northern oblasts, and in the new industrial areas, the northern, 
northeastern, and, central oblasts.*5 The southern and western regions have not 
been affected. The annual natural increase of 27 per 1,000 for the last ten years 
is far in advance of the average for the USSR.** The average age of the Kazakh 
population is now much lower as a result of the migration of young workers. 
In the Moldavian SSR the population increase amounted to 17.5%, that is, 
80% above the average for the USSR. In comparison with the Ukrainian and 
Belorussian SSR’s Moldavia suffered vety little from the war. The natural increase 
for the last ten years was 32.8 per 1,000, a figure well above the average for the 
_ country as a whole.?? The natural growth for the period 1939 to 1948 was also 
high. Accordingly, the population of Moldavia should have grown by 45% 
to 50%, by 1,000,000 to 1,200,000. The increase for the twenty years .1939 to 
1959 amounted to only 428,000, because the republic lost its Jewish and German 
population, amounting to 600,000. or 700,000 in 1939, during the war. In the 
Azerbaidzhan and Georgian SSR’s the population rose by 15.5% and 14.3% 
respectively, that is, by almost 66% more than the average for the USSR. In both 
cases this was a natural growth, with immigration playing a very small role. 
The population of the Estonian SSR rose by 144,000, or 13.7%; the Latvian by 
209,000, or 11.1%; while the Lithuanian dropped by 167,000, or 5.7%. The three 
Baltic republics lost most of their German population prior to World War II. 
There were 50,000 Germans in Estonia; 100,000 in Latvia; and more than 150,000 
in Lithuania, including Memel Oblast. During the war Latvia and Lithuania lost 
their Jewish population, 100,000 and more than 200,000 respectively. There were 
practically no Jews in Estonia. In June 1940, the Soviet authorities carried 
out mass deportations from the Baltic republics. During the German retreat more 
than 100,000 Lithuanians, 150,000 Latvians, and 150,000 Estonians fled to the 
West. Following their reoccupation of these three areas, Soviet forces carried out 
further mass deportations, reducing the population by nearly one million.* 
In all, the war reduced the Estonian population from 1:200,000 to 800,000. 
The losses comprised 50,000 Germans, 100,000 Russians, md 250,000 Estonians. 
Immediately after the Soviet occupation of Estonia at the beginning of 1944 the 


Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

35 Narodnoe kboxyaistro Kazakbskot SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Kazakh 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Alma-Ata, 1957, p. 10. ° 

2s Thid., p. 12. . 

27 Narodnoe khoxyaistvo Moldasskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Natonal Economy of the Molda- 
vian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kishinev, 1957, p. 181. 

28 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Focyclopedia), BSE, 1st ed., Moscow, 1938, 
XXXVI, 103. 

* Author’s calculation. 
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southeastern part, an area of 3,000 square kilometers with a predominately 
Russian population, was added to the RSFSR.?° The population of Latvia shrank 
from 1,950,000 to 1,550,000. About 100,000 Germans, 100,000 Jews, and 200,000 
Latvians were lost. ‘The population of Lithuania dropped from 3,050,000 to 
2,300,000. Some 200,000 as, 150,000 Germans; and 400,000 Lithuanians 
were lost. 


In the last ten years, from 1949 to 1958, the average natural increase in the 
population of Lithuania has been 11.1 per 1,000;9° in Latvia 4.8 per 1,000.4 No 
information is available for Estonia. Over the last ten years the population of 
Lithuania presumably rose by 11%—12%, that is, by a maximum of 250,000, 
while the population of Latvia grew by only 100,000: i The population of Estonia, 
where the natural increase has always been below that for Latvia, must have 
increased by roughly 50,000. These figures lead to 'the conclusion that natural 
increase in both Latvia and Estonia has played only,a small part in the postwar 
growth. Since 1946, the population of Lithuania has|increased from 2,300,000 to 
-2,713,000, that is, by 413,000. Of this figure 250,000 are accounted for by natural 
increase, the rest by immigration. In the same ‘period the population of Latvia 
grew by 550,000 from 1,550,000 to 2,100,000. Only 100,000 here is a result of 
natural increase; some 450,000 persons have moved to the republic. In Estonia 
the population rose from 800,000 to 1,196,000, or by 400,000. Natural increase 
accounted for 50,000 here. When fixing the number of persons who migrated to 
the Lithuanian SSR, various facts must be borne in mind, Soviet sources have 
always fixed the population of the republic at from 2,400,000 to 2,500,000. How- 
ever, volume fifty of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which appeared in December 
1957, gave a figure of 2,036,000 Lithuanians in 1939, some 440,000 less than the 
figure given earlier.9* There were, within the borders of the USSR up to Sep- 
tember. 17, 1939, only about 30,000 Lithuanians.3* The rest comprised the 
population of Lithuania (within its 1939 borders) and the Vilnyus and Klaiped 
areas, which are. now part of the Lithuanian SSR. According to the new figures 
there could only have been 2,000,000 Lithuanians in Lithuania in 1939, exclud- 
ing the 30,000 living in the USSR. If the numberlof Lithuanians increased by 
15% from 1939 to 1948, that is, by 300,000, the maximum possible increase, and 
if the total increase in the population of 300,000 for the period 1949 to 1958 
consisted only of Lithuanians, which is extremely; doubtful, then there could 
only be 2,600,000 Lithuanians in Lithuania. But one is compelled to subtract from 
this figure about 150,000 Lithuanians who fled to the West during the war. Con- 
i 
2 Ukaz Prezidiuma Verkbosmogo Soveta SSSR “Ob izesenenii granitsy mezbdu RSFSR i Estonsko 


SSR” (Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR “On A Change in the Border of the 
RSFSR and Estoniarf S&R”), Moscow, May 15, 1944. i 
` 30 Narodnoe kbozyaittvo Litovskoi SSR : Statistschesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Lithua- 
nian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Vilnyus, 1957, p. 203. ; 
31 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Latviiskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National bonen, of the Latvian 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Riga, 1957, p. 7. 
3t BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1957, L, 10% Izsèstia, April 29, 1940. 
33 Izvestia, op. cit. ; 








sequently there can be no more than 2,450,000 Lithuanians out of the population 
of 2,713,000. Hence more than 250,000 inhabitants of Lithuania are immigrants. 
The national minorities found in the republic before the war are no longer 
present: the Jews have perished; the Germans fled to Germany, and the Poles 
to Poland. 


The increase in population for the RSFSR for the last 20 years E to 
8.4%, a figure slightly below the USSR’s of 9.5%. This may have been a result 
of emigration from the RSFSR to the other union republics, inasmuch as the 
natural growth for the RSFSR was 17 per 1,000, a figure on a par with that for 
the country as a whole. There has been emigration to almost all the union repub- 
lics, especially to the Kazakh and Kirgiz SSR’s in recent, years; to the Uzbek, 
Turkmen, and Tadzhik SSR’s during. the war; to the Baltic areas immediately 
after the war; and to the Ukraine and Belorussia in the immediate postwar years 
when industry was being rebuilt. Simultaneously there was considerable immi- 
gration to the RSFSR from the other union republics, particularly from the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. There has been little immi- 
gration from union republics other than those mentioned above. Although the 
increase for the RSFSR as a whole was 8.4%, it was not evenly spread over the 
whole republic. In some regions it was well above the average, while in others 
the population hardly grew at all. In some regions the population actually dropped. 
The population of Western Siberia grew by almost 2,500,000, or 24%; that of 
the Urals by 4,100,000, or 32%; Eastern Siberia by 1,750,000 or 34%; the Far 
East by 1,800,000 or 70%; and Moscow Oblast, including Moscow, by almost 
2,500,000, or more than 25%. In these areas of the RSFSR the population in- 
creased by almost 13,000,000, or 4,000,000 more than the total increase for the 
RSFSR. ‘The oblasts which registered a loss for the period 1939-59 were the 
western, northwestern, and southwestern oblasts of the European RSFSR. The 
population fell by almost 16,000,000 in these oblasts, the figure for the drop in 
the rural population of the RSFSR from 1939 to 1959.34 


There were important demographic shifts in the population of the Ukrainian 
SSR in the period 1939-59. In the prewar and war period the Ukrainian SSR lost 
almost all its German, Jewish, and Polish populations, which accounted for more 
than 5,000,000 persons. About 500,000 Germans who formed the German 
colonies in the southern and western Ukraine were either resettled in the eastern 
areas of the USSR or else fled to Germany during the German retreat. Most of 
the Jews perished during the German occupation. Only those Jews who managed 
to leave with the retreating Russian armies in 1941 have returned to the Ukraine. 
Most of the Polish population in the western oblasts was repatriated to Poland in 
.1945. During the Soviet retreat in 1941, no less. than 6,009,000 to 7,000,000 
persons were evacuated from the Ukraine, mainly-from the Don Basin and 
Dnepr regions. Not more than half of them returned later, About one million 
persons fled to the West during the occupation of the Ukraine by Soviet forces 





. 
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in 1943—44, From 1943 to 1947, there was a steady stream of immigrants from the 
eastern regions of the USSR to the Ukraine to work’ on the reconstruction of 
industry. According to the Central Statistical Administration the present popu- 
lation of the Ukrainian SSR is 1,424,000 more than lin 1939. However, in 1939 
the population of the territory now occupied by the Ukrainian SSR was consider- 
ably larger. According to the census of January 17} 1939, the Ukrainian SSR, 

within its borders down to September 17, 1939, had almost 31,000,000 people, 

while the Western Ukraine, which until September! 1939 belonged to Poland, 
had about 8,000,000. Northern Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina had almost 
1,600,000, the Transcarpathian Ukraine about 800, 000 and the Crimea about 
1,200, 000.38 These areas were later joined to the Ukraine. Thus, the population 
of the Ukrainian SSR and the territory subsequently added to it was not 40,500,000, 

but 42,600,000 in 1939. If one subtracts from this figure the population of the 
territory ceded to Poland in 1945, then the area presently occupied by the Ukrain- 

ian SSR had about 42,000,000; inhabitants in 1939. "Thus, the republic’s popu- 
lation has at best remained stationary over the last twenty years. 


In comparison with 1939, the population of the Stalinsk, Lugansk, Zaporozhe, 
and Dnepropetrovsk oblasts rose sharply, while that of the western oblasts, with 
the exception of the Transcarpathian Oblast, decteased. The population of the 
Crimea remained the same, although most of the earlier inhabitants have been 
replaced, while the population of Kiev and Kiev Oblast increased.*” As a result 
of the war and the various repressive acts by the Soviet authorities there have 
‘been considerable changes in the age and number of men and women comprising 
the population of the Ukrainian SSR. The changes took place mainly in the 
countryside. Many kolkhozes, particularly in the western regions, are now run 
almost entirely by women. Only the drastic imbalance of both the age and 
composition of the population can explain the fact that the birth rate and natural 
increase have been lower in the last ten years in the Ukrainian SSR than in the 
Belorussian SSR or the RSFSR. ‘The birth rate in the RSFSR for the period was 

25-26 per 1,000, in Belorussia 24—25 per 1,000, and i in the Ukraine only 20—21 
per 1,000. The natural increase for the same period was 17 per 1,000 for the 
RSFSR; 17.2 per 1,000 for Belorussia; and only 11—12 per 1,000 for the Ukraine.®8 


The population of the Belorussian SSR declined by 850,000 or more than 
9.6%, in comparison with 1939. From the fall of 1939 onwards, Soviet statistical 
handbooks and encyclopedias regularly gave the population of the Belorussian 
SSR as 10,500,000, that is, after the annexation of Western Belorussia.®* Of this 
figure, 5,500, 000 lived within the pre-September 1939 borders of the Belorussian 


36 "38 BSE, op. ctt., slat ed., vol. “USSR,” p. 1089; Prasda, June 2 1939. 

37 Tzvestia, op. cit.;e Narodne bospodarstvo Ukrainskoi RSR: Statistichesky zbirnyk (The National 
Economy of the Ukrainian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kiev, 1957, p. 471. 

38 Narodnoe kbozyaistvo RSFSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the RSFSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 337; Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Medical 
Encyclopedia), BME, Moscow, 1957, IJP, 656; INarodne ia a Ukrainskoi RSR: Statistichesky 
zbirnyh, op. cit. 

3 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV,'468. 
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SSR, and 5,000,000 in Western Belorussia. In 1956, the statistical compilation 
The National Economy of the USSR gave the population of the Belorussian SSR 
as 9,200,000 in 1940. Now the Central Statistical Administration reports that 
the population of the Belorussian SSR was only 8,910,000 in 1939. Population 
reports. in 1956 and 1957 indicated that the figures for the Belorussian and 
Ukrainian SSR’s did not include the areas ceded to Poland in 1945. These areas 
contained 1,400,000 persons.‘° If the Belorussian share was about 500,000 of 
these 1,400,000, then the population of the republic has been arbitrarily reduced 
by almost one million. Moreover, new figures published in 1957 on the number 
of Belorussians in the USSR, on the basis of the census of 1939, gave'a total of 
8,275,000 Belorussians,*! that is, 425,000 less than the figure given for almost 
twenty years, 8 700,000. The only possible explanation i is that Soviet statisticians 
were anxious to conceal population losses in the Belorussian SSR during both 
the war and postwar periods. Despite the reduction there was an extremely high 
natural increase over the last ten years, more than 17 per 1,000,** a figure higher 
than that for both the Ukrainian SSR and the RSFSR. On the basis of this natural 
increase, the population of the Belorussian SSR ought to have grown by about 
18%, over the last ten years, or by more than 1,300,000. Accordingly, the 
population amounted to only 6,700,000 in 1949. 

Data for the number of voters participating in the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Belorussian SSR and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in the period 
1939—59 shows that, presuming the number of voters is equal to the number of 
adults in a Communist country where practically everyone who is eligible votes, 
the number of adults dropped from about 5,800,000 in 1939 to 4,000,000. in 
1946.43 This indicates a total population loss of at least 3,000,000, inasmuch 
as the number of persons under 18 years of age is about three-quarters as large 
as the number 18 and above. It must be emphasized that from February 1946 to 
March 1947 the number of voters grew by 392,635, that is, by more than 9.7%.*4 
The size of this increase, far in excess of the normal increase, indicates that 
nearly 400,000 adults immigrated to the Belorussian SSR from other parts of the 
USSR during 1946-47. On the basis of the above figures one can deduce that 
from 1939 to 1945 the population of the Belorussian SSR declined by 30% to 
35%, that is, from 10,000,000 in 1939 to between 6,500,000 and 7,000,000 in 1945, 
Almost all the 1,300,000 Jews who had been living in the Belorussian SSR 
perished. Only those who fled prior to the retreat of the Soviet armies in 1941 
survived. Almost all the 1,000,000 Poles were returned to Poland in 1945. Hence, 
the present population of the Belorussian SSR consists almost entirely of Belo- 
russians and persons who have immigrated since 1944, YOP. Mironinko 


. ` 
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The Economy | 


; Developments in the Soviet Aluminum Industry 


The Soviet nonferrous metal industry has been developing at an extremely 
rapid pace, in spite of a shortage of raw materials. The Kremlin is paying consider- 
able attention to the development of the aluminum industry and has made 
various statements on this problem, such as the following: “The achievements of 
the nonferrous metal industry of the USSR in the field of output of aluminum 
are extremely great. The development of this branch is of exclusive importance 
both for peaceful construction and for the defense of the country.” Possibly as a 
result of defense requirements output of aluminum and the location of aluminum 
plants are closely guarded secrets in the USSR, in 'spite of the fact that much 
aluminum is presently being used for capital construction, for the production 
of piping, in the cable industry, in the machine-building industry, or is being 
exported. Soviet secrecy as to actual production is ‘explained by the enormous 
amount of aluminum used in the aviation industry. Both the civil and military 
branches of the shipbuilding industry make great use of aluminum. The 
metal is also used in the electrical-engineering industry in the manufacture of 
underground high-voltage cables, in power stations, and for various types of 
electrical equipment, such as condensers, reflectors, rectifiers, and so on. The 
Soviet automobile industry has only just begun to use aluminum, so demand 
for this metal is bound to increase. 

“The Soviet aluminum industry did not begin to aides until some 35—40 
years after its Western counterparts. In 1927, the Administration for the Building 
of Aluminum Plants, known as, Adyuminstroi, was set up on the basis of a decree 
of the chairman of the Supreme Economic Council. In August 1929, the Council 
decreed the construction of two plants. In 1932, the Volkhov Aluminum Plant 
began working. It was supplied with power from! the Volkhov Hydroelectric 
Power Station and produced 5,000 tons of aluminum per year. In 1933, the 
Dnepr Plant, supplied with power from the power station of the same name, 
began operating in Zaporozhe. In the same year, the Moscow Electrode Plant 
also came into operation. By 1936, output at the Volkhov and Zaporozhe plants 
had reached 37,000 tons per year. In 1938, the Tikhvin Alumina Plant began 
working.? In 1939, the Urals Aluminum Plant, one of the largest in Europe, 
began operating at Kamensk-Uralsky.'It was supplied with bauxite from the 
Northern Urals. World War II, however, held up progress in the industry i in the 
country’s western and central regions. During the, German advance in the fall 
of 1941, the Ya khpy; Zaporozhe, and Tikhvin plants were dismantled and 





1 I, M. Gratsershtcin, Raavittya alyumimeroi promyshlennosti SSSR (The Development of the Soviet 
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2 D, M. Chizhikov, Alyxaviny : Metallurgiya SSSR (Aluminum: aes Metallurgy), Moscow, 1958, 
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moved eastwards. Also evacuated was the Kandalaksha Aluminum Plant under 
construction on the Kolsky Peninsula. Work also ceased on the Matkozhnensky 
Aluminum Plant in the Karelian ASSR and on the Krasnosulinsk Plant in Rostov 
Oblast. Work was not resumed on them after the war. The Urals Plant was 
accordingly expected to supply all of the metal for the war industry. During the 
war this plant was accordingly expanded. The shortage of aluminum led to the 
construction of a plant in Stalinsk in Kemerovo Oblast, which began operating 
in 1943. The Bogoslovsky Plant, also in the Urals, was producing aluminum by 
1945. As early as 1943, the Giproalynminy Designing Trust had set about compi- 
ling designs for the restoration and extension, of the Volkhov and Zaporozhe 
plants. Approximately a year before the end of the war the Soviets set about the 
designing and construction of new plants: the Kirovobad Alumina Plant, 
supplied with alunite from Azerbaidzhan; the Kenaker Aluminum Plant, near 
Erevan in Armenia; the Kandalaksha on the Kolsky Peninsula; the Achinsk 
Alumina Plant in Krasnoyarsk Krai; and the major Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk 
aluminum combines. These plants were also to produce various by-products, 
such as cement, which Soviet industry needs so badly. Plants under con- 
struction were intended to process bauxite from the Turgai region containing 
45% aluminum oxide. Much work was also spent on improving the processing 
of nepheline from the Uzhur deposit, which contains 22% aluminum oxide. The 
Soviets also paid considerable attention to the introduction of automatic and 
technological processes into this branch of industry. Nonetheless, many processes 
still used far too much electric power, amounting at times to 16,500: kilowatt- 
hours per ton of aluminum produced. The Volkhov and Zaporozhe plants, 
which were restored after World War I, were supplied with electrolytic refiners 
with a current of 80,000 amperes. Aluminum plants being built in Sumgait in the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, Stalingrad, Krasnoyarsk, and Irkutsk in the RSFSR, and 
Pavlodar in the Kazakh SSR are to be supplied with powerful electrolytic refiners 
with a current of 130,000 to 150,000 amperes. United States and Canadian refiners 
normally have a current of 100,000 to 125,000 amperes.’ 

In 1916, deposits of bauxite were discovered in Tikhvin Raion, the present 
Leningrad Oblast, containing up to 55% aluminum hydroxide. Up to 1939, they 
were the only source of raw material for the Tikhvin Alumina Plant and for the 
Volkhov and Zaporozhe aluminum plants. In 1931, large deposits of high- 
quality bauxite were prospected in the Northern Urals, near the town of Nadezh- 
dinsk, later Serov. This led to the construction of the Urals Plant at Kamensk- 
Uralsky and the Bogoslovsky at Krasnozhurinsk, now two of the largest alu- 
minum plants in the USSR. Later, large deposits. were located in other parts 
of the Urals.® In 1932—33, deposits of ferrous bauxite were located jn the Kamensk 
Raion in the Central Urals, while in 1935—36, bauxite was located in the Southern 
Urals in the Bashkir ASSR. In the same period, deposits were discovered in 

“ I. M. Gratsershtein, op. cit., p. 44. Mia i f 

5 D. M. Chizhikov, op. cit. 


6 A. I. Belyaev, Metallurgiya alyuminiya: Metallurgiya ssn 1917—1957 (Aluminum: Soviet Metal- 
lurgy 1917/1957), Moscow, 1958, p. 530. 
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Northern Kazakhstan, including the large Turgai deposit, which are to be used to 
supply the.Pavlodar Aluminum Plant, slated to begin operations in the first half 
of the plan period 1959-65. Deposits were located! i in Siberia during and after 
World War I, including the major Bokson deposit in East Siberia. Other deposits 
were found in the Southern Ukraine, including Zaporozhe Raion. Calculations 
have revealed that they contain enough raw material to supply the Zaporozhe 
Plant for decades.? Local deposits have been discovered for the new plants in 
Irkutsk’ Oblast and Krasnoyarsk Krai. The former, however, is for the present 
to be supplied with alumina from the Urals. This décision can only be regarded 
as a temporary measure, since numerous voices have been raised against it.§ 
The main source of raw material for the plant is later to be the deposit in the 
River Bokson Basin, East Sayan, in the Buryat-Mongol ASSR. This deposit is 
located in one of the most inaccessible regions of Eastern Siberia, some 300 
kilometers from the Hast Siberian Railroad. There’is a highway for 200 kilo- 
meters from Slyudyanka Station in the Baikal region along the valley of the 
River Irkut. The remaining distance has to be coveted along a track which can 
only be used in summer. ‘The main deposit i is situated i in a mountainous region, 
some 3,500 meters above sea level, with an annual average temperature of 
—6° C.® The bauxite too is of low quality and some 30% of it is unfit for use. On 
the other hand, if raw material has. to be transported from the Urals to Irkutsk 
costs per ton of aluminum will be increased by about 400 rubles.2° 


The prospects are much more favorable in Krasnoyarsk Krai. Several deposits 
have recently been explored i in the Enisei Mountain Range, some of which are 
vety promising. The Krasndyatsk Aluminum Plant: is thus to be supplied from 
the Tatar deposit.14 Major deposits of nephelinite have been prospected in the 
Kuznetsk Alatau Mountain Range. They can be used to supply the Kuznetsk 
Aluminum Plant which is presently being extended. ,The Goryachegorsk deposit 
alone has enough ore to supply a major combine for many years. Work is presently 
under way preparing the site prior to the commencement of mining operations 
to obtain ore for Kuznetsk.!? The aluminum plant being built in Pavlodar in the 
Kazakh SSR is likely to be well supplied, since new deposits of bauxite have 
been located in the region of :the Bolshoi Turgai.1® In spité of difficulties in 
“finding the necessary raw materials, work on the itwo East Siberian plants is 





? Radio Kiev, April 12, 1958. 
~ 8 BI. Khazanov, Nekotorye soprosy razvttiya metallurgii lgkikh metallos » Vostochnot Stbir: (Some 

Problems of the Development of Light Metals in Eastern Siberia), (Moscow, 1958, p. 7. 

9 E, P. Bessolitsyn, Rezultaty geolégo-razvedochnykb rabot i perspektiny Boksonskogo mestoroxbdeniya 
(The Results of Prospecting and the Prospects for the Bokson Deposit), Moscow, 1958, p. 13. 

10 O. A. Ustino Usloviya promyshlennogo osvoeniya boksito-obraznykb porod Boksonskogo mestoroxhdeniya 
(The Conditions for the Industrial Use of the Bauxite in the Bokson Deposit), Moscow, 1958, p. 68. 

1 K, V. Bogolepow and E.I. Peltek, Moestoroablenie boksitoy Krasnoyarskogo kraya i perspektivy 
boksitonosnosti (The Bauxite Deposit of Krasnoyarsk Krai and the Prospects for Development), Moscow, 
1958, pp. 73—75. 

12 Radio Moscow, February 18, 1958. 
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proceeding at full speed. Here the aluminum will be obtained not from alumina, 
but straight from the ore itself by means of electrolytic processes. The first 
electrolytic shop was completed a year ago and there are to be six such shops.14 


The various plants in the Soviet Union can be divided into four groups. 
Those in the European SSR comprise the Leningrad Experimental Aluminum 
Plant, attached to the “Krasny khimik” Plant, which began operating in 1930; 
the Volkhov (1932), Kandalaksha (1951), and Stalingrad (1958) aluminum 
plants in the RSFSR; the Tikhvin Alumina Plant (1938) in the RSFSR; the 
Moscow Electrode Plant (1933); the Dnepr Aluminum Plant (1933) at Zaporozhe 
in the Ukrainian SSR; and the Nadvoitsy Aluminum Plant (1954) in the Karelian 
ASSR. The plants in the Transcaucasus are the Erevan Aluminum Plant at 
Kanaker in the Armenian SSR (1950); the Sumgait Aluminum Plant (1955) and 
Kirovobad Alumina Plant (1956), both in the Azerbaidzhan SSR. In the Urals 
there are the Urals Aluminum Plant at Kamensk-Uralsky (1939) and the “Kras- 
naya shapochka” Alumina Plant in Severouralsk, in the RSFSR; and the Bogo- 
slovsky Aluminum Plant in Krasnozhurinsk in Sverdlovsk Oblast (1945). The 
fourth group contains plants in the eastern regions of the USSR: the Kuznetsk 
Aluminum Plant in Kemerovo Oblast (1942), and various plants presently under 
construction, the Pavlodar Aluminum Plant in the Kazakh SSR, the Krasnoyarsk 
and Irkutsk aluminum plants in the RSFSR. The latter is located at Shelekhovo 
near Irkutsk. Other plants planned for these regions are the Bratsk Aluminum 
Plant; the Achinsk Alumina and Cement Plant; and the Tunkinsky Alumina 
Plant in Tunkinsky Valley, in the RSFSR. The USSR, thus, has at present 10 
aluminum plants in operation and three under construction. 


By 1965, the European SSR and the Urals are to play a smaller role in output 
of alumitium; the main suppliers are to be Krasnoyarsk, the village of Shelekhovo 
neat Irkutsk; the Kuznetsk in the RSFSR, and the Pavlodar in the Kazakh SSR: 


Future development will take place mainly in Siberia and Kazakhstan. Here ‘ 
aluminum plants are to be built using cheap power from the powerful thermal 
power and hydroelectric power stations. The main sources of raw materials for the 
increase in the production of aluminum are the bauxite deposits of the Urals and 
Central Kazakhstan, and the deposits of nepheline in the Kuznetsk Alatau Mountain, 
Range. In all-union output of aluminum the share of the European SSR and the 
Urals will drop sharply by the end of the Seven-Year Plan. Siberia and the Urals 
will become the main suppliers of aluminum.1* 


When the plants under construction begin operating the cost price of the 
metal is to drop by 21% below the 1959 price, mainly by economizing on power 
and fuel. . 


Although the Soviet Union refuses to publish figures for output of aluminum, 
an attempt can be made to calculate actual output down to 1958, and the planned 
figure for 1965: 





14 Thid., June 2, 1958, 7 
18 Planovos kboxyaistoo, No. 2 (1959), p. 36. 
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Actual and Planned Output of Aluminum in the USSR, 1933—65 


(Metric Tons) i 
1933 esse sasia 5,000 
1936 56.0550 aie aie 37,000 
oo ore and 44,000 
ISO eas ro 46,000 
1946. eal ein: 105,000 
EAE x 120,000 
1948 cece eee eee 140,000 
95D i sewocadec usas 200,000 
1955... 560,000 
nO: A parecer 930,000 
1965 (Plan) ........ 2,600,000 


SOURCES: D, M. Chizhikov> Tsretmaya metallurgiya : Metallurgyye SSSR 1917—1957 coc. Metallurgy’ Soviet Metallurgy 
1917-1957), Moscow, 1958, pared 471—280; Der rem an Breckbeus, Wiesbaden, Vol I, 1 Pa 


Vol. 1; Ob pce tad pypo menija 
Plan for 
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of the Soviet Economy, 1956—60), Moscow, 1956, p. 11; Prenda, November 14, 1958. 
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the Development 


Output of'aluminum has been constantly on the increase in the postwar 
period, to judge by the various plans. The Fifth Five-Year Plan envisaged an 
increase of 160% over 1951-55 in comparison with output in 1950, about 200,000 
tons. The actual increase was 180%. The directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) contained an increase of 110% over the,1955 figure. According to a 
report of the Central Statistical Administration, the plans for 1956-58 were 
fulfilled, giving a figure of 930,000 tons in 1958. The Seven-Year Plan (1959—65) 
envisages an increase of 180% in comparison with Output in 1958, giving a total 
of 2,600,000 tons by 1965. United States output in 1956 was 1,523,000 tons; 


Canadian, 530,000.16 


In the future emphasis is to be placed on output in the country’s eastern 
regions, the two East Siberian and the Kazakh aluminum plants. The planned 
increases in output of aluminum are explained not’only by the demands of the 
aviation and missile industries, but also by increaséd use in the civilian sector. 
Reporting that some 20%-25% of all aluminum is used for capital construction 
in the United States, Soviet economists have announced that the USSR is to 
allocate more aluminum for this purpose.” Aluminum can be used to replace 

e various nonferrous metals which are in short supply i in the Soviet Union, pri- 
marily copper, lead, zinc, and tin. According to! Soviet sources, one ton of 
aluminum can be used to replace two tons of copper in the electrical-engineering 
industry. In the cable industry, one ton of aluminum will replace up to 4 tons of 
lead. Furthermore, aluminum can be produced more cheaply than copper, lead, 
and tin. The cost price of one ton of aluminum in.1959 was 10% below that of 
copper, 35% below that of lead, and some 20 times below that of tin. Annual 
- capital investments per ton of aluminum are 25% less than for copper, 15 times 
below those for tjn, and only 15% more than for lead and zinc.18 The ore used 


EE Malaya soreiskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), MSE, 3rd ed., Moscow, 1958, 


I, 321. 


17 Radio Moscow, May 24, 1959. 
18 Planowoe khoxyaisteo, op. cit. 
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in the aluminum industry is also much richer than other nonferrous metal ores. 
` The Soviet machine-building industry is now beginning to use aluminum to 
replace steel to some extent in the manufacture of trucks, automobiles, and 
passenger coaches. The Soviet oil industry is now emulating its United States 
counterpart and using aluminum piping. The cable and accumulator-making 
industries too have switched from lead to aluminum, plastics, and nickel. The 
increase in output of aluminum has enabled the Soviet Union to export more, at 
prices 40% below cost. The amount of aluminum sold by the USSR on the 
world market is constantly on the increase: in 1955 it amounted to 41,600 tons; 
in 1956 to 59,900; in 1957 to 85,400; and in 1958 to 114,900 tons. Sheet aluminum 
_ accounted for, 6,800 tons in 1958.1° The USSR thus occupies second place in 
export of this metal behind Canada. G.A. Vvedensky 


International Communism 


Dissonant Notes in the Satellite Press 


In the fall of 1957, Moscow was the scene of a great demonstration of Com- 
munist unity and power which culminated in the Joint Declaration of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. Only the Yugoslav Communist Party refused to subscribe 
to this declaration, which was apparently intended to reestablish the ideological 
unity of the Communist bloc. ‘This unity had been badly shaken since the death 
of Stalin. Yet although two years have passed since the Declaration, there is still 
no sign of a restoration of the monolithic “ideological unity” which prevailed 
during the Stalin era. Not only does Peiping often go its own way, the press of 
the east European satellites too sounds dissonant notes now and then, that would 
have been impossible before 1953. 

Even the campaign against so important an enemy as Yugoslav revisionism 
has failed to restore ideological unity. China, Bulgaria, and Albania launched 
telentless attacks, while the other satellite Communist parties adhered more or 
less to Moscow’s line. Kadar in Hungary, for example, tempered the Moscow , 
style with milder tones, while Gomulka was obviously very unwilling to condemn 
the Yugoslavs outright. The fact that he waited for several weeks before passing 
an opinion on the execution of the “revisionist” Imre Nagy speaks volumes. 
Today the reciprocal mud-slinging between Belgrade and Moscow is long past; 
the ideological argument continues, but in other forms. It is now mainly confined 
to the various theoretical journals and publications. The satellites too are follow- 
ing Moscow’s example. Only Albania and, to a lesser degree,’ Bulgaria still 
indulge in savage attacks against Belgrade, although Khrushchev gave the signal 
for a more reasonable tone during his visit to Albania. However, Tirana is at 
times apparently unable to control its anger. On September 5, 1959, Hysni Kapo, 





19 Vneshnyaya torgorlya SSSR za 1956, 1957, 1958 gg.: Statisticheshy obzor “Ekspori SSSR” (Soviet 
Foreign Trade for 1956, 1957, 1958: A Statistical Review “Exports of the USSR”), Moscow, 1959. 
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a member of the Albanian Politburo, referred, during the Fifth Congress of the 
Society for Albanian-Soviet Friendship, to the “renégades of Marxism-Leninism 
whose banner is held aloft by the revisionist leaders of Yugoslavia.” According 
to Kapo, these ‘ “renegades” are attempting to limit the rightful leadership of 
the Soviet Union by their “anti-Marxist theses of national features” for each 
country.? Several days later Albania again fell on Yugoslavia. The Party organ 
Zeri i Popullit supported the Chinese Communists against Belgrade: 


The Yugoslav revisionists need their shameless and unrestrained campaign 
against China in order to occupy public opinion and divert it from daily cares, 
from the suffering and misery into which the revisionist gang in Belgrade has thrust 
the Yugoslav people. Nonetheless, the howls of the imperialist and revisionist 
jackals cannot drown the victories of the Chinese people.* 


Far more important than the Moscow-Belgrade feud is the latent tension 
between Moscow and Peiping. The satellite reaction to this tension is, of course, 
circumspect, but not always uniform. The noisy enthusiasm for China’s “rapid” 
achievements has for some time now been markededly subdued. Until quite 
recently some of the satellites had even revealed a tendency to emulate China, 
Bulgaria endeavored to adopt the Chinese slogan’ of a “great leap forward.” - 
The Bulgarian program to amalgamate the kolkhozes in gigantic collectives 
could well have been related to the Chinese “People’s Communes” project. 
Party First Secretary Todor Zhivkov was recently compelled to admit that 
“great difficulties” are being experienced and to délay various plans. Hungary, 
on the other hand, appears to, have little desire to! follow the “Chinese path to 
socialism.” Since the revolution of 1956, Kadar’s Party has been constantly 
debating the problem as to whether more or less force should be applied, partic- 
ularly with reference to the re-collectivization of Hungarian agriculture. Most 
Hungarian kolkhozes were dissolved during the ‘revolution. Since the fall of 
1958, the Kadar regime has been waging a full-scale campaign for re-collec- 
tivization with a fair measure of success thanks to the application of various 
types of subtle pressure (threats and a policy of manipulating taxes, credit, and 
prices). According to a report in the Party organ Nepszabadsag of August 20, 1959, 
more than half the country’s arable land has been collectivized. The problem now 
is how to conšolidate the gains. Here opinion is sharply divided within the Party 
as to whether pressure ought to be increased or not. It is hardly surprising that 
many “dogmatists” are casting a furtive glance at the example of China. 

On July 29, 1959, the Hungarian Parliament ratified a treaty of friendship 
between China and Hungary. Although Hungary has to date concluded numerous 
such friendship treaties with other nations in the 'Communist bloc, this is only 
the second octasion on which such a treaty has been submitted for approval by 
the Hungarian puppet parliament. The first occasion was, of course, the ratifi- 
cation of the Soviet-Hungarian friendship treaty. Karoly Kiss, the First Chairman 








1 Radio Tirana, September 5, 1959, 
2 Zeri i Popullit, Tirana, September 9, 1959. ; 
3 Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, June 11, 1959. . 
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of the Foreign Political Committee, an important member of the Party Central 
Committee, and a well-known Stalinist, made a speech in which he emphasized 
that “Hungary and China lie a great distance from each other, but they are linked 
by common economic, political, and social goals.” 4 For months the Hungarian 
press jwas filled with eulogies and lengthy reports on the “Chinese leap forward.” 
Recently, however, there has been a noticeable pene Budapest has scurried 
back to the Soviet line. 


Of particular interest is the ank of the eee press to the tenth . 
anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. The Budapest 
papers went out of their way to cold-shoulder China. Naturally, the anniversary 
could not be passed over in silence, so the Hungarian government carefully 
arranged that celebrations should deal with cultural rather than political matters. 
The highlight of the program was a week devoted to the “Chinese book and 
motion picture.” Numerous books were published which either dealt with 
Chinese subjects or else were translations from Chinese into Hungarian. On 
September 27, 1959, Nepszabadsag published a complete list of these books. 
Surprisingly enough the list contained only one book, A Short History of the 
Chinese Communist Party, on a political theme. The rest dealt with literary subjects. 
The accompanying article in the newspaper mentioned .4 Short History of the 
Chinese Communist Party without comment, while other books were highly 
praised. A certain coldness.in Hungarian-Chinese relations was also evident from 
the composition of the Hungarian delegation at the celebrations in Peiping. 
The delegation was headed by Istvan Dobi, who may be the official president 
of the state, but has no political importance and is not even a Party member. 
The delegation contained only one Party Central Committee member and one 
candidate member, but neither could be described as Party leaders. The Hungarian 
press did not begin to assume a warmer tone until it appeared that Khrushchev’s 
trip to China had attained some results. Although a celebration was held in 
Budapest on honor of China on the eve of the anniversary, the main Hungarian 
speaker was Prime Minister Ferenc Münnich. Party First Secretary Janos Kadar 
was conspicuous by his absence.’ 


The reactions of the satellite presses to China’s admission of “errors in 
statistics” on August 26, 1959 also differed somewhat. On August 27, 1959, 
Trybuna Ludu in Warsaw and Nepszabadsag in Budapest published without 
comment excerpts from Chou En-lai’s speech and from the Chinese Party Central 
Committee communiqué which revised figures for 1958 and the 1959 plan figures, 
The Bucharest newspaper Scinteia of August 28 and 29, 1959 published references 
to Chou En-lai’s speech and to the revision of the 1959 plan, but passed over the 
falsification of the 1958 production figures in silence. The Czechoslovak press 
attempted to defend the errors in the Chinese figures. On August 30, 1959 
Rude Pravo wrote: “Tt is essentially a case of correcting figures which had been 
calculated on false hypotheses. Under no circumstances does this actually mean 


4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, July 30, 1959. *s 
ë Ibid, October 1, 1959. 
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a slowing dowa in the building of socialism.” Albania got involved in the affair 
mainly because the Yugoslav press had made merry over the Chinese “mistakes.” 
Zeri i Popullit accordingly angrily attacked Yugoslavia on September 9. 


While many Hungarian “dogmatists” would perhaps like to employ the 
Chinese approach to the problem of collectivization, they are casting anxious 
glances at their neighbor Poland, a country which has already influenced Hungary 
once in the past, in the fall of 1956. On June 22, 1959, Gomulka announced his 
new agricultural program, the extension of the ‘ ‘agricultural circles” into a 

« “powerful social and economic mass organization.” Although there is no sign that 
Gomulka has abandoned the collectivization of Polish agriculture on the Soviet 
pattern, his milder methods are nevertheless disturbing the Hungarian Com- 
munists. They have ample grounds for worry since Khrushchev’s visit to Warsaw 
on July 14, shortly after the publication of the new Polish agricultural policy, 
helped strengthen Gomulka’s position. Since Khrushchev’s s Warsaw visit, the 
Hungarian Communists have avoided openly attacking Gomulka’s program, 

- although one week after its publication the Budapest Figyel wrote: 


In Poland agriculture is the most backward section of socialist construction. 
The contradiction between a rapidly developing socialist industry and a backward 
agriculture based on private capital is increasingly +hindering the development of 
the entire economy in Poland. 


Poland, however, is also lagging behind the otter satellites in various fields. 
_ The introduction of some sort of ‘ ‘polytechnical training” into schools on the 
lines applied in the USSR is presently in full swing in Eastern Europe. Only 
Poland, after some initial hesitation, still seems to be resisting. In an interview 
for Zycie Warszawy, Minister of Education W. Bienkowski took the following 
attitude to this problem: “TI believe that, at least given our . . . conditions, 
there is neither the possibility nor the necessity to apply productive work in the 
education of youth.” In another interview Bienkowski went even further: 


Previous experience, and not ours alone, proves that polytechnization is dif- 
ficult for both youth and for the enterprise and that its educational value is doubtful. 
Young persons get in the way in an enterprise and, let us be honest, the enterprise 
does not always have a beneficial influence on young persons.” 


The Polish press also went its own way in its reports on Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States. Trybuna Ludu of September 15, 1959 stressed that Khrush- 
chev’s trip to the United States represented a “symbol for the end of the cold war 
and the entry into a new eta of peaceful coexistence,” but warned that the meeting 
between Khrushchev and Eisenhower would not lead to the immediate solution 
of all problems. it would, nevertheless, lead to the} discussion of such important 
questions as thescessation of nuclear weapori tests, the German question, and 
general disarmament. The satellite press was unified in its glorification of the 
results of Khrushchev’s trip. On September 16, the Prague newspaper Mlada Front 
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compared the historical significance of the trip to Columbus’ voyage of discovery: 
“467 years ago Columbus discovered the New World. Today the Soviet Union 
has discovered a new life for mankind.” The Hungarian press asserted that the 
alleged success of Khrushchev’s trip was due partly to his personal ability and 
partly to the strength of the cause which he serves. Nepszabadsag stated on 
September 27 that “the logic” of Khrushchev’s arguments was the weapon that 
“had pounded a breach through the wall of cold war propaganda into the mind 
of many ordinary American citizens.” On September 20, 1959, Magyar Nemzet 
wrote: “The fundamental superiority of the cause which Khrushchev is serving 
and the Soviet leader’s strong and unshakeable faith in the victory of Communism 
ate the main reasons for his daily successes.” 


Hand in hand with this rapture at Khrushchev’s alleged successes with the 
American people went reports in the satellite press which painted a different 
picture. While the Soviet press was reporting successes right from the very be- 
ginning of the trip, and did not mention unwelcome features until later, many 
of the satellites stated at once that the American people did not greet Khrushchev 
with great enthusiasm. As early as September 17, Nepszabadsag wrote that 
Khrushchev’s reception in Washington was “polite rather than enthusiastic.” 
The reactions of the satellite presses to Khrushchev’s meeting with the United 
States labor leaders differed considerably. Radio Prague of September 23 accused 
Walter Reuther, the President of the United Automobile Workers, of having 
posed “arrogant” questions. On the same day Nepszabadsag also reported the 
“clash” between Khrushchev and the union leaders. The newspaper quoted 
‘Khrushchev’s remarks that it was easier to reach an understanding with business- 
men than with the so-called workers’ leaders. Although Radio Prague had blamed 
the union leaders for this painful episode in the visit, Nepszabadsag attempted 
to gloss over it by writing: 


It is said that the union leaders had originally planned a normal discussion. 
However, they were accused of “friendship for the Communists” because they 
wanted to meet Comrade Khrushchev. They were frightened by this and wanted to 
prove that the accusation was unfounded.® 


Since Khrushchev’s visit to the United States Moscow has endeavored to° 


pin the guilt for “difficulties” in the international field on Western Germany 
and to treat the United States very carefully. However, not all the satellites were 
satisfied with this arrangement. The Budapest weekly Figyel published one of 
the old-style inflammatory articles as‘late as September 20 with the title “From 
the History of the Great American Fortunes—The Path of a Dynasty Manu- 
facturing Death (Dupont) from the Powder Mill to the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
Czechoslovakia too does not appear to welcome the idea of a relexation in tension. 
When Khrushchev and Eisenhower held their first meeting in, the United States 
the Bratislava newspaper Smena described the President as follows: 
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In 1930, under the command of Chief of Gea Staff General MacArthur, 
he took part in the suppression of a protest march by war veterans who were pro- 
testing against hunger and poverty at the height | of the economic crisis. 
Eisenhower is deeply religious. He has mastered ' no foreign language. . Tn 
political affairs he is under the influence of his secretary, the American Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson, various religious leaders, the President of the Coca-Cola 
Company, William Robinson, and former NATO commander General Gruenther.® 


This is to say that Eisenhower is an oppressor of the hungry, “deeply 
religious,” and under the influence of capitalists and generals. 'This statement 
rather contradicts Khrushchev who, upon his return from the United States, 
said in Moscow: “Dwight Eisenhower, the President of the United States, 
showed courage, strength of will, and statesmanlike wisdom in his evaluation of 
the international situation.” While Eisenhower is still regarded as an “oppressor” 
in Czechoslovakia, Khrushchev affirmed in his speech that the President “enjoys 
the complete confidence of his people.”’1° 

The significance of these discords in the Communist press must not, of coutse, 
be overestimated.. All the satellite Communist parties admit the “leading role” 
of the Soviet Union and outdo each other in praise of Khrushchev. One can, 
nevertheless, point out that in spite of Moscow’s efforts the former uniformity 
of opinion, the celebrated sdeotoeiet unity” of the,Stalin era, has not yet been 


restored. ' i Stefan C. Stolte 
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Agriculture ( 


Back to the Kolkhozes 


During the years 1954—57, thousands of kolkhozés, or collective farms in the 
USSR were transformed into sovkhozes, or state farms. This was an important 
change, since it meant that everything belonging to.a kolkhoz ceased to be the 
collective property of the kolkhozniks and was transferred to the state, while 
the kolkhozniks themselves became state employees with fixed wages instead 
of collective owners entitled to a share in the harvest.: Such changes are embarked 
upon in the USSR only after careful consideration and only under the close 
supervision of the authorities. Nevertheless, during the whole of this period, no 
official information, statistical or otherwise, directly concerning this movement, 
was published in the USSR. There were only oblique references here and there. 
For example, an article entitled “The Sovkhozes and; Their Role in the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture,” published in Voprosy ekonomiki, spoke of the success achieved 
by 85 sovkhozes in the chernozem zone of the USSR which had been organized 
in recent years on jand formerly belonging. to “economically weak kolkhozes.”1 
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° Smena, Bratislava, September 16, 1959. 
10 Prasda, September 29, 1959. oe 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No.7 (1957), p. 63. 
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On July 3, 1957, Sovetskaya Belorussiya published a statement made at a plenary 
session of the Belorussian Party Central Committee that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of the USSR had permitted the organization of 57 sovkhozes out of 
economically weak kolkhozes. There were reports of a similar nature in other 
Soviet newspapers too.? 


The only official statement in the Soviet press directly dealing with this 
problem was the following, issued by the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR as part of an “appeal” to sovkhoz workers: 


Our Party is now taking an entirely correct course in that, as regards increasing 

marketable agricultural produce, it is concentrating attention upon the sovkhozes, 

` the consolidation of their economy and organization, a thoroughgoing improve- 

ment of their economic management, and an increase in the amount of land held 

by them not only in the virgin lands but also in other regions where vacant or 
poorly worked land is to found.® 


In this period numerous attempts were made to provide theoretical proof of 
“the superiority of the sovkhoz system: 


The Party’s concentration upon the development of the sovkhozes has important 
reasons behind it.... In comparison with all other forms of ownership in agri- 
culture, the-sovkhozes have a number of most important advantages. They base 
their activity on the lasting, stable foundation of socialist ownership, [ownership] 
by the entire nation. 


The Soviet press then published statistical ‘data illustrating the supposed 
superiority of the sovkhoz over the kolkhoz system. On the basis of such data, 
Khrushchev threw his support behind the campaign in his reports to the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress and the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary 
session. Nonetheless, as long as the campaign was in progress it was impossible to 
form an accurate idea of the character and extent of the campaign to turn the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Now that the campaign has proved a failure the Soviet 
press has begun to publish more information about it. Of particular importance 
is an article by I. Vinnichenko entitled “Everything Leads to This,” published 
in the magazine Nash sovremennik. Vinnichenko says: ` 


The Party has made it clear that the very formulation of the question as to which 
of the two forms of socialist agriculture is “higher” or more progressive is essen- 
tially incorrect, mistaken. The tendency toward the accelerated conversion of the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes has also been admitted to be a serious mistake.® 


Although the Party Central Committee has made no public acknowledgment 
of such a “mistake” in its agricultural policy, the publication of such a statement 
clearly indicates its admission of the fact that the mistake was fhade. An article 
recently published in another magazine also points to a decision by the Party 


2 Sovstskaya Litra, Vilnyus, March 13, 1957; Pravda, December 10, 1957. 

3 Pravda, March 27,1957. j 

4 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., pp. 58—64. 7 
5 Nash sovremennik, No. 4 (1959), p. 179. 
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to abandon its policy of promoting the “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes.* The 
future‘of the kolkhozes was also dealt with in a resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
first Party Congress at the beginning of 1959. Khrushchev not only implied at 
the Congress that the “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes was a mistake, but even 
attempted to provide some sort of theoretical justification for the Party’s return 
to its former policy. 


This complex question, which actually involved the complete break-up of 
the social and political foundations of the kolkhoz system, has been treated by 
the Party leaders merely as a problem of revising the theory of the viability of the 
various forms of socialist ownership at the present stage of the “all-out develop- 


ment of Communism”: . 


Considering the matter iea one might suppose that, insofar as cooperative- 
kolkhoz ownership is a lower form of public ownership, it should gradually but 
inevitably give way to ownership by: the entire nation. Practical experience, how- 
ever, has shown that this reasoning is false. Such are the dialectics of historical 
development that the merging of the two forms of: ‘ownership is proceeding, and 
will proceed, by way of all-round consolidation and’ extension of the cooperative- 
kolkhoz form of ownership.’ . 





Although the continued silence of Soviet statistics on this point makes it 
difficult to define the exact nature and extent of the campaign to convert the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes, indirect data does sometimes help to fill the gap. At 
the December 1958 plenary session ‘of the Party Central Committee Khrushchev 
stated that at the end of that year the Soviet Union ‘had 6,000 sovkhozes, which 
possessed 58,000,000 hectares of arable land.® In 1953, prior to the commencement 
of the campaign, there were 4,857 sovkhozes working a total area of 18,200,000 
hectares.® Between 1953 and 1958, the number of sovkhozes rose by 1 143, and 
the area of sovkhoz land by 39,800,000 hectares. The number of new sovkhbzes 
” formed on the virgin lands was 425, with 15,000,000 hectares of land. Thus, 
718 sovkhozes were created on old land, with a fotal of 24,800,000 hectares. 
Mainly as a result of this growth, the number of kolkhozes dropped from 91,200 
in 1953 to 78,900 in 1957, that is, by nearly 14%, while kolkhoz land dropped 
from 84% to 72% of all arable land.1° The reduction i in the number of kolkhozes 
was partly due to simple amalgamation; but if one bears in mind that on the 
avetage each new sovkhoz represented some six to eight kolkhozes and that some 
kolkhozes were merged with already existing sovkhozes, then it may be assumed 
that between 7,000 and 8,000 kolkhozes were an donned ints sovkhozes and 
that between 1,700,000 and 1,900,000 kolkhoz families were affected. Thus, 
between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 individuals were involved in the unsuccessful 
campaign to convert the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. | 


‘ w 

6 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 9 (1959), pp. 13—23. -a 
7 Ibid., p. 17. . i . i 

8 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 

® Narodnos khozyaistivo SSSR. » 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956; A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 114. 
10 Pravda, October 13, 1957. $ i e ` . 
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A campaign on this scale is much more than a simple experiment, it implies 
an actual change in principle. Its abandonment in favor of the “lower” form of 
socialist land ownership is all the more curious, coinciding, as it does, with the 
official transition of the USSR to the stage of “the all-out building of Communism.” 
The most likely explanation for the reversal of policy is that given by Khrushchev 
at the Twenty-first Party Congress. Referring to the two forms of socialist 
ownership, the kolkhoz and the state systems, he said: 


One may well ask why at the present stage we are not pushing ahead with 
their amalgamation, why we are taking the view that cooperative-kolkhoz owner- 
ship must be fully developed alongside state ownership. The forms of ownership 
cannot be changed arbitrarily; they develop on the basis of the laws of economics, 
they depend upon the character and the level of development of production forces. 
The kolkhoz system fully corresponds to the requirements and the level of devel- 
opment of today’s productive forces in rural areas. *! 


In accordance with this view the resolution adopted by the Congress stated: 
“The kolkhoz-cooperative form of production serves and is capable of serving 
fora long time to come the development of the productive forces in agriculture.” 13 
The transition to the “higher” form of ownership, then, is being held up by the 
rate of development of production forces, which according to the Marxist 
definition consist of labor and the means of production. Consequently, one of the 
factors delaying the transition is apparently labor, that is, the kolkhozniks. 
Confirmation of this view may be found in materials published in the Soviet 
press, especially in Vinnichenko’s above-mentioned article: 


On the kolkhozes, it was usual not merely for the combine driver but also for 
every woman binding the sheaves to make sure that no crops were lost.... But on 
the sovkhozes, . . . the grain was left to stand in the stacks: after all, people get paid 
money for raking it over, too! 


Here a part is played by the system of work payment and by the entire economic 
system.... The people have no prospects, no confidence that their future will 
depend on their own efforts. ... And so, whether you try to shake them up or not, 
you get nowhere: things are just as they were before.13 


In contrast to what used to be said a short time ago, the sovkhoz system is 
now frankly acknowledged to be inefficient. According to Vinnichenko, the 
director of the Yanushey Sovkhoz, Marykin, called the campaign to turn the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes “a terrible mistake due to a lack of understanding of 
future prospects,” 14 that is, failure by the state to grasp the importance of incen- 
tives. Vinnichenko cites “many similar opinions by others.” In particular, he 
condemns the sovkhoz system of using the piece-rate system, as opposed to the 
kolkhoz system of allotting each kolkhoznik a share of the crop. He declares that 





1 Ibid., January 28, 1959. 

12 Thid., February 7, 1959, 

13 Nash sovremennth, op. cit., p. 185. . 
14 Ibid., p. 183. o 
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“the people have now become literate” and that their support can only be counted 
on by economic forms which “bring profit to both atte and workers.” 15 


It is obvious that the Party’s change of policy is la result of the kolkhozniks’ 
resistance to attempts to deprive them of their last opportunity to dispose of the 
' fruits of their labor as they see fit. Once again, one is faced with the paradox that 
` at a stage when Soviet society is supposed to be approaching Communism, the 
principle of providing material incentives for the worker has again had to be 
emphasized. It is a clear case of the kind of restitution of bourgeois law in Com- 
munist society which is repeatedly attacked by Soviet writers and against which 
Khrushchev himself fulminated'at the Twenty-first Party Congress. But Khrush- 
chev has now resorted to a statement by Lenin applied to an earlier situation: 
“Unless the workers are materially interested in the fruits of their labor, it is 
impossible to increase the country’s productive forces, to create a socialist 
economy or to bring tens of millions of people to Communism’’!6 

It is difficult at the moment to foretell Party policy for agriculture. It is quite 
clear, however, that after having tried to substitute the sovkhoz for the kolkhoz 
system, which had failed to justify itself, the Party leaders are now finding that 
the sovkhozes too have their shortcomings. This /continuing crisis in Soviet 
agriculture may well occupy the attention of the November 1959 plenary session 
o the Party Central Committee. V. Minyailo 


| 
| 
Culture i 


Soviet Literature Toes the Line 


In the six months that have passed’since the Third Congress of Soviet Writers 
there have been unmistakable signs that, in spite of the marked demonstrations 
of democracy on the part of the present Soviet leaders, the subjection of art to 
policy is one of the Party’s foremost aims. The nartow limits of the official role 
played by art exclude any manifestations whatsoever of free thought or deviations 
from the directive contained in Khrushchey’s article “For a Close Link Between 
Literature, Art, and Human Living.” The Third Congress itself passed quietly 
along the lines expected by the Party without any surprises. The three post- 
ponements had apparently been utilized to work out every little detail, assign 
the roles, and fix the conclusions. The few awkward moments took place mainly 
behind the scenes. Even the replacement of the heads of the Union of Soviet 
Writers passed without the normal fuss and criticism. At the previous congress, 
for example, thé, Union’s heads had been subjected to charges of following an 
incorrect line. The replacement of A. Surkov as head of the Union of Soviet 
Writers had been*decided in beforehand. He fa the main report, but did not 
make the final speech. 


~ 16 Thid., p: 188. 
16 Prapda, January 28, 1959. 
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Presumably the problem of the provocative literature of the younger gen- 
eration had been examined in detail; writers under the age of thirty were hardly 
represented at all at the Congress, only three delegates out of 497. This remarkably 
low figure is explained by the fact that most young~writers are regarded as 
“seditious freethinkers,” engaged in the search for new forms and new subject 
matter. Some thorny problems arose during the Congress; but here again action 
took place behind the scenes. There was, for example, the case of Konstantin 
Simonov. On May 23, Radio Moscow reported during the Congress’ last session 
that “Konstantin Simonov is on the tribune. He is reading out the greeting from 
the Congress participants to the Party Central Committee.” Then followed the 
contents of the greeting. However, on the very next day the central Soviet press 
did not mention Simonov’s name when referring to the greeting. Pravda simply ~ 
said: “The Congress unanimously ratified the text of thé greeting to the Party 
Central Committee.” Apparently Simonov’s earlier mistakes had not yet been | 
forgotten and it was decided not to mention him in connection with the publi- ` 
cation of such an important document. 


As far as purely literary problems are concerned, special attention must be 
paid to a statement made by the writer Konstantin Paustovsky, not at the Congress 
itself, but in the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta during the course of the Congress. 
Entitled “Undebatable and Debatable Thoughts,” it by no means paid lip service 
to the Party line.t The article ended by pointing to the two paths open to the 
Congress: 

The writers’ Congress is being held. Will it affirm for writers the free and 
courageous sweep of creation which alone will*create the most important of the 
literatures of our century, Soviet literature. Or will the Congress busy itself with 
petty supervision of writers and with old discords. In the latter ‘case it will have 
served no purpose. 


Speaking of the various abnormalities and canes casas in writers’ 
circles, Paustovsky pointed out that 


those [writers] cannot exist in literature who attempt to combine service to a half- 
truth and a half-falsehood with service to their own well being. Perhaps we are 
shouting so much and so loudly about truth in literature because we are short of it.. 


Speaking of the unfavorable situation on the literary front he indignantly, 
asked: 


Why are persons admitted to literature and even accepted into the Writers’ 
Union who do not know the Russian language and are completely indifferent to it? 
Why are we content with the monotony of a bureaucratic and philistine language, 
with its beggarliness and phonetic ugliness? What right have we, te cast the classic 
and powerful speech created by a ee of our great predecessors into the 
backyard? 


This appeal for a struggle for the purity of the Russian Hague ought, in 
Paustovsky’s opinion, to find some expression im,the decisions of the Congress. 





1 Literaturnaya gazela, May 20, 1959. 
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In spite ‘of the situation prevailing at the Congress as regards young writers, 
Paustovsky found the courage to say in his article: | f 


There is a [young generation]. And a fine one lat that.... There are Yury 
Kazakov, Sergei Nikitin, Nataliya Tarasankova, Vladimir Tendryakov, Yury 
Trifonov, Richy Dostyan, Yury Bondarev, Iosif Dyk, and many more young 
writers. A | 
Not only did he mention names, he even emphasized that one should not be 

alarmed by the militant enthusiasm of the young writers: “Youthful enthusiasm 
is useful” ! 

Lya Ehrenburg’ s appearance in the press was just as unexpected and out of 
tune with the spirit of the Congress. His article in Novy mir, entitled “Rereading 
Chekhov,” appeared shortly before the Congress. Apart from the fact that Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin are not mentioned, the article advances numerous extremely 

independent” concepts. Ehrenburg writes, for example, that love for writers 

“is primarily dependent on their proximity to the spiritual world of the reader”: 


A witness in court who relates what everybody knows is no use to anybody, 
neither to the prosecution nor to the defense. Any writer deserving of the name 
sees things that escape the eye of the average observer. Isn’t it time to repudiate 
observation as the main quality of a writer? | 


Developing his thought ser Ehrenburg quote Chekhov on the basic 
demand of art: , 


Art is unique and admirable in that one cannot lie in it . . « » One can lie in 
love, in politics, in medicine, one can deceive re and even God himself—there 


were such cases—but one cannot deceive in art . ; 


Ehrenburg lists various critical remarks made about Chekhov in his time, 
remarks which could easily apply today. There is the astonished cry, “Why this 
decadencer”’; the remark that Chekhov is not as gréat as many people believe; 
and so on. An excerpt from a letter of Chekhov’s written at the time of his trip 
to Sakhalin also has a meaning for the present: “We dre letting millions of people 
rot in prisons, rot for nothing, without reason, barbatously . . And all this is 
dumped on the red-nosed prison warders.” Finally, touching upon the seria 
‘principle of art, Ehrenburg emphasizes that contemporary works contain ‘ 
assiduous blend of colors, a ene of nuances. The word ‘realism’ means a 
in itself. . F 


A farther article which pred at the time of the ea was V, Nekrasov’s 
critical review of A. Dovzhenko’s motion picture 4 Poem of the Sea, which was 
awarded a Lenin Prize three weeks prior to the opening of the Congress. Although 
the article only ‘discusses the motion picture, it broaches questions directly related 
to Soviet art as a ‘whole and, of course, to literature! Nekrasov writes: 


. against a | background of gigantic construction work conventional persons 
symbolizing particular ideas move about, not doing very much and talking gar- 
Se ae or rather thinking ‘aloud in conventional: Journalistic, . . language .. 


Pathetic . l 


l 
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One must bear in mind that A Poem of the Sea is built around the creation of 
the Kakhova Water Reservoir, when dozens of villages were submerged and their 
inhabitants compelled to leave their homes. Nekrasov is disturbed not so much 
by this fact as by the stereotyped characters. He is, for instance, indignant about 
the character known as General Fedorchenko who says of himself in the motion 
picture: “Tm a famous, happy chap and what I feel and do is fine.” Nekrasov 
writes bitterly about this: 


But do you have the right to talk like this, Comrade General? You arrived at 
your kolkhoz after the war: And you arrived as though you were on holiday. But 
had you been there earlier? In the difficult postwar years? Oh, Comrade General, 
is everything you feel and do really so wonderful? 


Such thoughts about this motion picture can be applied to.many literary 
works in which cheap pathos takes the place of the truth. 


The Soviet leaders carefully noted all the signs of dissent and took steps to 
“reestablish order in the literary household.” The Congress decisions were 
intended to root out all undesirable elements in literary life and to subject writers 
to the Party. They were put into effect immediately after the Congress. Khrush- 
chev’s speech at the June Party Central Committee plenary session contained an 
additional directive. In the concluding section of the speech he stated: “We must, 
comrades, put more effort into the attainment of planned goals, criticize more 
boldly, display a Bolshevist implacability toward evident faults.” Further on, 
this implacability and just what is meant by failings are expressed more concretely: 


We have individuals among the writers who ask what sort of guidance is Party 
guidance of literature? We reply, you there, don’t you recognize the Party’s guid- 


ance? But what is Party guidance? It is the will of millions of people, the will of ' 


millions of minds, the collective wisdom of millions of people. But one writer sits 
in his dacha somewhere, once in a while produces some puny work, and hopes that 
it will be recognized as an expression of the spirit of the people of our time, of the 
entire people. Isn’t this a real cult of one’s own personality, which, as you see, is 
unwilling to put up with the guidance of a Party which expresses the will of mil- 
lions .... Such a fellow ... wants to put himself above the Party, above the people. 
It is quite obvious who is meant: Khrushchev is attacking Pasternak as a 
warning to other would-be rebels. i 
The line given was immediately adopted. The June issue of the magazine 
Inostrannaya literatura contained an article by E. Trushchenko on a review of 
Doctor Zhivago published in the Parisian journal Nowvelles Critiques. Trushchenko 
‘quotes the remarks made by the journal about Pasternak: 
Soviet literature has advanced, moving in step with the people. Pasternak has 
remained alone. His books cannot be considered books of a Soviet writer. 


. Pasternak has betrayed the society in which he lives and as a result has 
alienated himself from the people, thé [Parisian] review concludés. Neither the talent, 
nor the formal mastery of such a writer can create respect for him. 


The literary critic V, Shcherbina attacked ‘Nekrasov’s censure of A Poem 
of the Sea in the’newspaper Sovetskaya kultura: 
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All of Nekrasow’s judgements on Dovzhenko’s ‘motion picture are intended. 


to show that what is called romance, inspiration, . .. pathos is nothing more than 
lifeless convention. 


Shcherbina accuses Nekirov ae an inability i believe in the sincerity of 
romantic pathos, and compares Dovzhenko’s work with Nekrasov’s criticism 
as follows: “One can also say that Dovzhenko has created the romantic and 
heroic image of Soviet man at war, while V. Nekrasov [is] deliberately earth- 
bound and uninspired.” Earlier, the magazine Iskusstvo kino bad carried an article 
by Y. Varshavsky entitled “One Must Look into Things,” which alleged that 
Nekrasov “belongs to a particular artistic school” and that he has no right to 
maintain that his is the only school. In the same issue, the Ukrainian poet M. 
Rylsky accused Nekrasov of ignoring the national factor in A Poem of the Sea. 


The Soviet press set about Konstantin Paustovsky for his above-mentioned 
article. It was represented on this occasion by a former editor of Literaturnaya 
gazeta, the author of the novel The Brothers Ershov, V. Kochetov. His lengthy 
article “On Truth and Untruth” was published in Literatura i zhizn, the official 
organ of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR.? First, he expressed his amazement 
at the fact that there had been no objections to Paustovsky’ s article. Addressing 
Paustovsky, he exclaimed: 


So, “we lack the truth.” In the fall this thesis will be 42 years old. Earlier we 
became extremely agitated when our literature was accused of untruth. In 1956 and 
1957, Soviet writers mercilessly fought against this thesis which keeps on popping 
up, fought since international revisionism attempted to use it as its weapon for 
attacks on us. 


` Thus, Paustovsky is tagged with the label of | esata Kochetov then 
endeavors to prove that Paustovsky’s assertion that Soviet writers lack the truth 
is a “complete falsehood.” In particular, sharp attacks are provoked by Pau- 
stovsky’s reproach that writers portray straightforward, primitive persons and 
drag colorless, stereotyped personalities into their works. 


Next in line for attack was Ilya Ehrenburg for his article “The Laws of Art” 
which appeared in Literatura i zbizn of August 16, 1959. In this essay he had 
asserted that a society which is only interested in tethnical progress and neglects 
art can never resemble the society which one is anxious to create. A. Dymshchits, 
a member of the editorial board of the magazine Zvezda and one of the foremost 
antirevisionists, countered: “Ehrenburg’s [work], contains, alongside some 
correct observations, incorrect thoughts which bewilder the reader. The advice 
which he gives to writers cannot but give rise to/objections.” The objections, 
or more exactlyeagcusations, made by Dymshchits are: (1) The tasks of literature 
ate being interpreted far too narrowly; (2) nothing; has been said of the positive 
experience of Soviet literature; (3) Ehrenburg does not examine the faults of 
Soviet literature objectively; (4) He regrets that the word “inspiration” has been 





3 Iskusstvo i kino, No.5 (1959). . ° 
3 Literatura i xbian, Jane 19, 1959. r : 
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buried to no' purpose. The following accusation is indicative of the general 
approach of the attack on Ehrenburg: 


He sees the main task of literature as the training of the feelings, and considers 
the “management of the heart” to be the writer’s main field of activity. “There 
1s only one field,” asserts I. Ehrenburg, “in which the writer is more informed than 
the politician, the engineer, the physicist, the astronomer, or the agronomist, this 
is the secret of the human heart: the sphere of the feelings... .”’ However, the 
experience of our country’s history does not substantiate this judgement: politi- 
cians, builders of [gigantic] industrial [enterprises] are more informed in psychology 
than writers. 


The critic cannot understand how Ehrenburg can deny that any work can be 
written to order. To prove his point, Dymshchits cites dozens of work which, 
in his opinion, are exemplary, although written to order. These include: Mother 
by Gorky; The Iron Torrent by Serafimovich; Chapayev by Furmanov; Seeds of 
Tomorrow* by Sholokhov; Thats How Steel Was Tempered by N. Ostrovsky; The 
Young Guard by Fadeev; Je brûle Paris by Jasienski; and, surprisingly enough, 
The Second Day and The Fall of Paris by Ehrenburg. Then, the view that art must 
have a particular line is discussed and Ehrenburg’s opinions on the subject simply 
dismissed as unclear. There have been numerous signs that Soviet writers are 
taking note of Khrushchev’s directives on art. Sholokhov has recently revised 
his Seeds of of Tomorrow and They Fought for Their Country; Leonov has revised his 
novel The Thief; while Valentin Kataev has reported in Literaturnaya gazeta 
that he is revising the novel For the Power of the Soviets, which is apparently to be 
aerate In the Catacombs. Referring to this work, Kataev asserted that the revision 

s “proceeding well and gives him real artistic pleasure.”* 


From time to time the Party theoretical organ Kommunist has something to say say 
about art. A recent issue contained the article “What is Abstractionism in Art?” 
by Y. Kolpinsky and F. Kaloshin.5 Although it discussed mainly painting and 
sculpture, it touched on all forms of art. All formalistic tendencies came under 
fire as the work of “decadent intellectuals.” The political tone of the article is 
revealed by the very first sentence: “The main aspect of contemporary history 
is the competition of the two systems, the capitalist and the socialist.” In general, 
the article is another milestone in present policy in the field of art; it issues a 
strict warning: artists and writers must avoid abstract creation. A propaganda 
campaign in support of the decisions of the Third Congress of Soviet Writers is 
also being waged by the magazine Literaturnaya gazeta, Almost every issue con- 
tains a section entitled “Writers’ Diary” in place of an editorial. Extracts from this 
“Diary” are extremely revealing: 

The concept “modern writer” signifies not only that the writer responds to the 
basic themes of the present, but also how he responds. [V. Ligin] 


Contact with the people is one of the chief and constant features of Soviet 
literature. [Y. Lebedinsky]: 


* Also known as Virgin Soil Upturned. ° 
4 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 18, 1959. 
5 Kommunist, No. 10 (1959). 
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Now the writer has no need to walk about with a, "notebook and to note down 
questionnaire.data on outstanding workers. They go to him. ... He is happy, seeing, 
in this, his own civil contribution to the great life of [the people. [S. Grakhovsky] 
These are the main thoughts found in the statements of writers and they are 
in full accord with the aims of the Congress, ot rather'of the Party leaders. 


_ An event such as Khrushchev’s visit to Mikhail Sholokhov in the village of 
Veshenskaya and his invitation to the writer to accompany him to the United 
States must not be overlooked. Although various writers accompanied Khrush- 
chev to the United States, the invitation to Sholokhov is of special importance. 
There can be no doubt that the Kremlin is extremely anxious to have a Nobel 
Prize won by a Soviet writer who is a Communist. With this aim in mind, Sholo- 
khov was sent on a mission to Scandinavia shortly before the 1958 awards were 
made. However, the prize for literature went to Boris Pasternak for a work 
which was rejected by Soviet publishers and has been harshly condemned in the 
USSR. These facts explain Khrushchev’s efforts to put Sholokhov in a position 
to gain a Nobel Prize. The fact that the writer has not produced any important 
work in recent years is immaterial in the eyes of the Soviet leaders. Khrushchev 
set out to advertise a really great writer irrespective of his current literary efforts. 
The Soviet press treated the visit to Veshenskaya asian event of unusual impor- 
tance, and produced the usual Soviet propaganda falsification. At a meeting held 
in Veshenskaya Khrushchev told the villagers: “We are meeting you today in 
Veshenskaya, to which I have come at the invitation of your countryman.” 
Of course, the affair was not quite so simple. Sholokhov could not invite Khrush- 
chev under normal circumstances as a, good friend, The visit was specially organ- 
ized. Khrushchev did not spare the compliments when speaking of the writer 
and the Soviet press echoed him. The writer Sergei Voronin wrote in an editorial 
in Literaturnaya gazeta: 


i 


‘In these days the attention of the Soviet people i is focused on the important 
event which took place in the village of Veshenskaya. The head of the government 
Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev was there as-a guest of the favorite writer of our 
land, Mikhail Aleksandrovich: Sholokhov.® : ; 


The article went on that the meeting had become a national holiday and that 
Veshenskaya would henceforth be known as the “literary village.” Literaturnaya 
gazeta of September 5 mentioned Sholokhov ig an editorial blatantly entitled 
“An Artist Who Enriches the World,” and five days later published a further 
editorial entitled “The Master.” A week after the visit Khrushchev’s speech at 
Veshenskaya was issued in pamphlet-form. However, the publicity about Sholo- 
khov did not gain him a Nobel Prize. | 

While Khrushchev was visiting Sholokhov, another important event was 
taking place in thé Soviet literary world—the Swedish writer Henrik Birnbaum 
visited Pasternak. Fhe meeting was rather unusual./ At first the visitor had diff- 
culty gaining admission to the disgraced writer, but finally Pasternak appeared 


and spent several minutes withthe visitor in his garden. When Birnbaum was 
| 





6 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 8, 1959. 
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leaving, Pasternak said to him: . don’t forget, I beg you, that you weren’t 
with me long. You know they don’t like me to receive foreigners now.” All sorts 
of assumptions can be made on the basis of such a brief meeting, but this remark 
in itself gives a good idea of the present circumstances of the fallen writer. 

There are thus enough facts available to illustrate the position of writers in the 
Soviet Union and Party policy in the field of art. The short period of the “thaw” 
is long past. One can only reminisce on it like Ilya Ehrenburg in his poem 
Northern Spring, which appeared in Literaturnaya gazeta two months after the 
Congress and is clearly symbolic in character.” The author of the Thaw wrote: 
“What does it mean in the March frost, / When gripped with desperation, / To - 
wait and wait / Until the awkward massive ice begins to move. / But we have 
known such.winters, / Have endured such ‘cold. / That there was not even 
sorrow, / But only pride and misfortune. / And with firm, icy malice, / Dazzled 
by a dry blizzard, / We saw, while not seeing, / The green eyes of spring.” Yet 
the works which are cultivated are those which fit in with the program proposed 
for the Congress by the Central Committee greeting. One example is a poem by 
Konstantin Simonov who has “slipped” so often in the past: “Prize our peaceful 
efforts, / T was in the wars—but I live by belief i in peace. | May the wind of peace 
bear the head of our state / To you on its wings.” A Gia 


7 Ibid., July Zi, 1959. 
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Kommunist | 
Organ of ihe Central Committes of the Communist Party. of the Soviet Union. 
1 
Published by PRAVDA, NOR 12 and 13, 1959 


The first of the two editorials in issue No. 12 of the Party theoretical organ is 
entitled “An International Event of Tremendous Significance” and is devoted 
to the Khrushchev—Eisenhower meeting. The article contains numerous state- 
ments by Khrushchev, statements,on the peace-loving policy of the Soviet Union 
and the need to improve USSR—USA relations. 


A second editorial, “To New Heights of Political Training,” repeats the 
forty-year old thesis that an increase in the level of political knowledge furthers 
not only the growth in ideology, but also aids every worker to master his profes- 
sion and to fulfill the production plan. However, the article is compelled to 
admit that political studies are as often as not merely the senseless repetition of 
empty phrases and the mechanical committing to memory of long paragraphs. 
Then it makes various far-reaching suggestions reminiscent of Party directives. 
During the present Party school year all Soviet workers are to undergo some form 
of political training. Those who have had little preparation will take part in 
political study groups, while the more advanced will be enrolled in systematic 
seminars. The best prepared are to study independently, with regular checks on 
their progress. Such training is to cover the following subjects: the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party; Marxist philosophy; political economy; and general 
economy. This campaign against the spare time of the workers, who are already 
studying at the general-educational and specialist schools in order to raise their 
qualifications, will, according to its organizers, create the new type of man of 
Communist society. This new man will place the interests of society above his 
own personal interests. One can, of course, only comment that for more than 
forty years the Communist Party has been striving to find a solution to this 
problem, making use of the various weapons at its disposal, the Party apparatus 
and propaganda. Nonetheless, Soviet man has remained the same, as far removed 
as ever from the Communist ideal. 


The next section of this issue is devoted to the preparations for the forth- 
` coming Party Central Committee plenary session. It contains articles by First 
Secretary of the Orenburg Oblast Party Committeé G. Voronov, entitled “For 
a Full Utilizatiog of Agricultural Reserves” and I. Tsikoto, “It is the Task of the 
Organizers,” on Rarty work in the Upper Volga’ region. In contrast to the 
elevated and pompous tone of the editorials, these articles contain much factual 
material rather than the general assertions made earlier. Hence, instead of noisy 
propaganda about progress G. Voronov discusses the state of agriculture in 
Orenburg Oblast: He relates the sort of facts which the Communist leaders 
usually keep secret. Appaeneyi in Orenburg Oblast 
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out of the last 10 years 7 were drought years. Usually’ there i is no rain for 35 to 75 days 
in the summer. This is reflected in the harvests; in the past it has often happened 
that they were completely ruined. This was, for instance, the case in 1951, 1954, 
and 1955. In 1957, the grain was not even harvested on many farms in some regions. 


Apparently livestock breeding is to be developed in these regions. But 
Voronoy notes that in most cases the cattle is underweight. There are very few 
beef cattle in Orenburg Oblast and the herds have to be supplemented with 
dairy cattle. As a result yields of milk and dairy products are affected. The way 
out of such a situation is apparently to switch over to a new system of crop 
rotation and to increase the area sown to corn. Silage corn will then be available 
for use as fodder. ; 

I. Tsikoto discusses in like manner -the agricultural situation in the Upper 
Volga regions. He paints a picture of complete disorganization during harvesting; 
while some kolkhozes obtained 1.6 metric tons. of grain per hectare, others 
harvested only 600 kilograms. On some kolkhozes the average milk yield per 
hundred hectares was 9.5 metric tons, on others only 3.5. On various kolkhozes 
payment per workday unit amounted to more than 15 rubles, but on the “back- 
ward” kolkhozes it was considerably less. Significantly enough, the writer does not 
say how much less. Judging by the article, living conditions on some kolkhozes 
must be extremely poor. There was no building done at all from 1941 to 1953 
in some areas. A radical measure is proposed: the amalgamation of the “strong” 
kolkhozes with the “weak” in order to raise the latter to the level of the former. ` 

G. Gak’s “The Building of Communism and the All-Round Development 
of Personality” is devoted to the theoretical aspects of the problem of creating 
the new man of Communist society. The article is a report read at a session of the ` 
Academy of Social Sciences of the Party Central Committee. Every aspect of the 
human personality is examined: man as a worker; as a consumer; as a social 
entity; and as a moral and cultural entity. The article pays particular attention 
to man’s relationship to automation and to the possible consequences of the 
automation of industry. Complete automation is 2 most important prerequisite 
for the all-round development of personality. As labor processes gradually become 
automatic there will be fundamental changes in both the character of the work and 
the type of worker: 

All those employed in... production will be turned into engineering and 
technical workers and consequently the division into persons engaged in manual 
and mental work will be eliminated. 


In support of this thesis the author examines work in the main and subsidiary 
shops in enterprises, discusses the various professions, and comes to the conclusion 
that, although the production process is leading to the glimination of the 
distinction between mental and manual work, it will never disappear completely, 
just as the difference between the activities of the brain and the hands cannot 
disappear. Automation is merely the prerequisite for the formation of all-round, 
fully developed persons. The author correctly ‘points out that automation will 
give the worker more free time. Then, however, he draws conclusions which do 
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not follow. In conformity with his Communist beliefs, the author endeavors to 
show. that this all-round individual will be influenced primarily by the interests 
of society and not by personal interests. He seeks his prototype in the members 
of the Commùmnist labor brigades, which have nothing to do with the automation 
of work, They represent rather intensive exploitation in the form of manual labor. 


Secretary of the All-Union Central -Council of Trade Unions V. Prokhorov 
has written an article entitled “The Working Class Supports Technical Progress,” 
which also examines the question of production, this time from the standpoint of 
rationalization and inventions. Some interesting figures ate quoted: more than 
2,600 brigades have received the title “Communist labor brigade,” while more 
than 150,000 brigades are competing for it. Yet dispite the clamor about the 
creation of the new Communist man the same problem of so-called “relics of the 
capitalist order” arises. Everything which displeases the Party leaders is qualified 
with this extremely vague concept. 

The same problem is discussed in V. ‘Pchelin’s «rhe Line to be Taken is One 
of Action by Society.” The author must be à lawyer since he dwells mainly on 
problems of infringements of so-called socialist legality. The struggle against 
crime should be waged by social organs, not by the legal. Saying little about 
crime in the USSR, the author writes at great length about crime in the United 
States. In discussing the Soviet Union, the article only discusses extremely mild 
crimes and demands some sort of action by society, even for crimes such as 
arriving late for work, absenteeism, poor-quality work, rudeness, and so on. 
Such cases are to be reviewed by brigade meetings. Examples of the work of such 
meetings are quoted. 

M. Auezov’s and M. Fetisov’s article “Features of T Development of the 
Literature of the Socialist Nations” is, as the title suggests, concerned with 
ideological questions. The authors advance the axiom that, as a result of the 
consolidation of the moral and’political unity of the' Soviet people, “the former 
contradictions between the writer and his environment which were engendered 
by the class struggle have disappeared forever from ' jour country.” The article is 
in sum a long discussion on literatures national in form and socialist in content. 


. S. Bessudnov’s “A Noteworthy Fifteenth Anniversary” ‘is devoted to the 
fifteenth anniversary of the “liberation of many countries in Central and South- 
eastern Europe,” or more specifically to their inclusion in the Communist bloc 
headed by the Soviet Union. It deals mainly with the economic life and indus- 
trialization of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland, and Rumania. While 
extolling economic successes in these countries, the author is nonetheless compel- 
led to admit that “capitalism has reached a high level of industrial development 
in some countriés» Individual capitalist states are stil outproducing the socialist 
countries on a per capita basis.” 

“The Instructive Lessons of History” by V. ose is dedicated to the 
twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of World War Il. The views of West 
European writers'on the cause8°and course of thé war are sharply criticized. 
According to Khvostov, the war was the fault of thetUnited States, Great Britain, 
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and France. The Soviet-German nonaggression treaty of 1939 is viewed as a 
factor which delayed the war with Germany by two years and gave the Soviet 
Union time to build up its might. 

The two concluding short articles in this issue are extremely critical of United 
States policy and the American way of life. The first, “Essential Classifications,” 
by Doctor of Jurisprudence G. Zadorozhny, attacks the Baruch Plan, the US 
proposal to create a United Nations armed force, and the creation of United 
States military bases abroad. The second article, I. Geevsky’s “A New Wave of 
Antilabor Legislation in the USA,” passes judgment on the'‘steps taken by 
United States businessmen and labor unions to combat strikes. 


* 


Issue No. 13 of Kommunist contains various materials related to the agenda 
of the forthcoming plenary session of the Party Central Committee. An editorial, 
“Party Work on the Level of New Tasks,” provides the Party organizations with 
the directive to tighten up supervision of production and the fulfillment of the 
Seven-Year Plan, in accordance with the decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, which gave Party organizations the right to supervise the activities 
of administrations in all branches of the economy. 

An article by First Secretary of the Kurgansk Oblast Committee G. Sizov, 
“Rural Communists and Organizational Work on the Kolkhozes,” begins with a 
lengthy account of the successes in the agricultural field by the oblast’s kolkhozes. 
The author, however, then lets slip that there are numerous “backward” kolkhozes 
in the oblast. No exact figures are given, but the revealing statement is made 
that “if we succeeded in raising the backward kolkhozes to the level of the 
leading ones, output of agricultural produce in the oblast would be more than 
doubled.” Among the measures to “raise” these backward kolkhozes is the 
suggestion that the kolkhozniks be paid a cash wage in the form of monthly 
advances based on each year. The kolkhozniks are apparently opposed to this | 
step since they would earn less in comparison with the old system of payment per 
workday unit. The Party leaders are obviously only too anxious to switch ovet 
to the new system in order to obtain more work for less pay. 

President of the V. I. Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
P. Lobanov has written an article to mark the forthcoming plenary session. 
It is entitled “The Tasks of the Agricultural Sciences in the Seven-Year Plan,” 
and discusses the work of research institutes and experimental stations. ‘These 
institutions have been set the task of stabilizing the nemen in farming and 
improving cattle breeds in livestock raising. ' 

An article by Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central E E N. Dzandildin 
entitled “Some Problems of Education Among Nations” nòtes the presence in 
Kazakhstan of the phenomenon known in the USSR as “bourgeois nationalism.” 
It takes the form of “national narrowmindetmess in the understanding of a 
number of problems” connected with the mutual relations between the various 
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national cultures of the peoples of the USSR, an underestimation of the impor- 
tance of the help granted Kazakhstan by the USSR ia raising the cultural level 
and economic state of the Kazakh people, and the’ presence of “relics of old 
bourgeois views” on the relations between nations. The author raises the question 
of the multinational composition of the Kazakh population and the importance 
‘ of having a basis as a means of uniting the various, cultures—the study of the 
Russian language. Noting the absence of any compulsion and the voluntary nature 
of the teaching of Russian, the article then turns to a vital ideological problem: 
the fusion of nations, national tongues, and cultures. Quoting Lenin to the effect 
that “the aim of socialism is not only the destruction'of the division of mankind 
into small states and any isolation of nations, . but their fusion,” the writer 
remarks that this process must begin prior to the victory of Communism 
throughout the world. | 

The article attacks a work by the Uzbek emigré B. Khait, Turkestan in the XX 
Century, for its tendency to “convince readers that the ideas of Communism were 
always hostile to the peoples of Central Asia and they are accordingly allegedly 
waging a struggle against the rule of ‘Russian’ Communism.” 


In an article, “The Communists’ Place is on the Front Line of the Struggle 
for the Seven-Year Plan,” I. Boitsov raises the question of increased work by 
Party activists to ensure the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. Dovetailing 
with Sizov’s article, this one also discusses the poe commissions for Party 
supervision of production. 

L. Chertkov’s “All-Round Development and Technical Convetsion” deals 
with the development of rail, sea, river, automobile and pipeline transport in the 
Soviet Union. During the Seven-Year Plan there are to be 85%-94% more 
capital investments in railroad transportation than in'the preceding seven years; 
about 12,000 kilometers of new mainline tracks are to be laid and about 8,000 
kilometers of secondary lines. The Seven-Year Plan! calls for the electrification 
of 11,000 kilometers of railroad tracks. New ships with diesel and diesel-electric 
motors are to be provided during the plan period. Output of automobiles is to 
increase by 50%-70%. New turbojet and turboprop airplanes ate to be pro- 
duced. In 1958, there were 14,000 kilometers of oil pipelines and 9,000 kilometers 
Of gas pipelines in the USSR. By 1965, a further 28, 000 kilometers of oil pipelines 
and 22,500 more kilometers of gas pipelines are to have been laid. 


A. Skvortsov and F. Mulikov discuss the state lof physical culture in the 
USSR in “Mass Appeal for the Physical-Culture Movement.” At present there 
ate more than 200,000 physical culture clubs with some'20,000,000 members in 
the Soviet Union. To date government organizations have been responsible for 
controlling the att#vities in this field. Now control is to be handed over to elective 
organizations. There are more than 400 professors, doctors, and graduate students 
employed in the physical-culture research arid study institutes. 

In “The Strengthening and Development of Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation Among Socialist CouMitries,” S. Stepanenko discusses at length the 
mutual exchange of scientific and’ industrial aa delegatioris of specialists, 
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the rendering of technical aid, and cooperation between branches of research 
institutes. The extent of this cooperation can be judged from the fact that in 
China alone the Soviet Union “designed 159 industrial plants, started production 
in 222, and introduced 104 important new production processes.” 


M. Rubinstein’ s “The Economic Problems of Peaceful Coexistence” is 
essentially a lengthy commentary on Khrushchev’s article “On Peaceful Co- 
existence,” which was recently published in the American review Foreign Affairs. 
The writer mentions the amount spent annually on armaments from 1950 to 1957 
and on the role contemporary science could play in the peaceful progress of 
mankind. The article ends with an analysis of international trade and the aid 
granted the underdeveloped countries by the USSR. ` 


The only article on a theoretical subject in this issue is “Modern Fideism and 
Science” by I. Kryvelev. It is an attack on fideism which attempts to reconcile 
religion with modern scientific data. Kryvelev discusses works by fideistic 
ideologists such as the Italian Bishop Francesco Olgiati, the protestant theologian 
C. F. Henry, the Jesuit Antonio Romana. The fideistic formula of cooperation 
between religion and science comes in for special attack. The author’s viewpoint 


is clearly expressed in the following quotation: 


Our objection in principle to religion cannot be reduced at all to so-called 
“political atheism,” which is engendered and formed by the current demands of 
the political struggle. The materialistic and atheistic nature of Marxism-Leninism 


is imbedded in its very essence. 


This issue concludes with answers to questions by teachers and a review 


of American professor Wyatt Marrs’ book Man on Your Back. 


A, Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

SOVIET YOUTH (Twelve Komsomol Histories), 
Series I (Printed Editions, No. 51, 1959, 256 pp. 
(in English.) 

The present symposium is a collection of the 
personal memoirs of twelve former Komsomol 
members regarding their experiences as members 
of the Soviet youth organization. In the introduc- 
tion A. Avtorkhanov gives a brief history of the 
Komsomol and the background of its present com- 
position. Every period in the development of the 
Komsomol from the time of the Revolution until 
the present is touched upon by one or more of the 
histories. 

* 

L. MIRIRTITCIAN, Aksel Bakosnts as the 

Champion of the Trie Concept of the Popular Basis 
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of Literature in Soviet Armenia, Series II (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 70, 1959, 114 pp. (In 
Armenian.) 

The present monograph on the Armenian 
writer Aksel Bakounts (1899-1938) contains the 
following sections on Armenian literature and the 
activities of the writer: The Concept of the Popu- 
lar Basis of Art and Literature is the Outcome of 
Personal Convictions; Armenian Literature Since 
the Sovietization of Armenia; The Two Out- 
standing Figures of Soviet Armenian Literature— 
Yeghishe Charents and Aksel, Bakounts; The Life 
and Work of Aksel Bakopnts; The Contents and 
the Nature of Bakounts’ Work; The Peculiarities 
of Expression in Bakounts’ Art; Bakounts as a 
Literary Scholar and a Teacher; Bakounts in 
Public Life; The Comments of Soviet Scholars 
on Bakounts; Bakounts’ Fate is that of the True 
Concept of a Popular Basis of Literature. 


ELEVENTH CONFERENCE of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of the USSR: “Problems of Soviet 
Foreign Palicy,” Munich, 1959, 149 pp. Ga 
English.) 


This is a complete record of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference held in Munich on July 24 
and 25, 1959. For a summary see ea No. 8, 
1959, 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 7, 1959, 132.pp. (in 
German.) 


This issue begins with I. Mirtechuk’s tribute to 
the late Professor Hans Koch in which Professor 
Koch’s career is traced and his great conttibution 
to the study of the Soviet Union acknowledged. 


In his article “The Twenty-First Congress .of 
the Communist Party” Clarence Manning first 
inquires as to the reason for the Congress, which 
according to the author fulfills 2 function not 
entirely unlike the conventions of Western political 
parties. He then indicates that the position of 
satellite leaders, at the congress, seemed (with the 
exception of China) to resemble that of the union 
republic leaders during the consolidation of the 
Soviet Union. Further, Khrushchev’s statements 
on the Seven-Year Plan, nationalism, decentrali- 
zation of the economy, the problems of the transi- 
tion to Communism and the position of Com- 
munism vis-a-vis the non-Communist world are 
analyzed. Ba 

E. Glovinskyj’s “The Soviet Feconomic System” 
discusses the difficulties that are peculiar to a 
planned economy and concludes that the enforce- 
‘ment of the plan necessitates dictatorship and that 
the absence of the market system makes the 
development of a satisfactory consumer goods 
ihdustry impossible. 


In “Soviet Russian Literature in Crosscurreiits 
of Changes and Tensions between the Twentieth 
and Twenty-First Party Congresses” Johann 
Kobetz traces the development of various trends 
in Soviet literature during the period between the 
Party congresses. Using extensive quotations from 
the work of Soviet quthora, he discusses such 
problems as the new “socialist realis,” portrayal 
of agricultural policy, of the farhily, patriotism, 
etc, Special attention is’ given to both the Du- 
dintsev and Pasternak affairs, as well.as to the 
case of the symposium Literaturnaya Moskge, which 
had published many stories particularly critical of 
conditions in the USSR. : 


| 
, 

Glebe Struvé in “Soviet Literary Scholarship 
in Recent Years” outlines some of the important 
phases in the i development of Soviet literary 
criticism since the end of the Zhdanov era. He 


, discusses the ‘rebirth of comparative literary” 


criticism, the now complete Istoriya russkoi liter- 
atury (History of Russian Literature), and recent 
Soviet criticism of various periods of Russian 
literature. He concludes that criticism has become 
freer in both its underlying assumptions and its 
interpretations. |, 

Carl Hauptmann’ 8 “Film Behind the Iron 
Curtain” discusses the current state of motion 
picture production i in the Communist world with 
most space devoted to the USSR and East Germany. 

Reviewed are Karl Heyer’s Die Strafverfabren 
der Bundesrepublik snd der Sowjetunion, Klaus 
Mehnert’s Der: Sowjetmensch, Erich Thiel’s The 
Soviet Far East, Fritz Loewenthal’s Das komms- 
nistische Experiment, and Konstantin Paustavskij’s 
Axsgewachite Werks. 

This issue also contains a bibliography of works 
on the Soviet Union for the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958. 
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_ DERGI, No. 17, 1959, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains: “The Soviet Post-War 
Ideological Policy in Turk ” by N. Poppe; 
“The role of Economic Factors in Soviet Foreign 
Policy” by E: Glovinski; “The Chemical In- 
dustry and the, Production of Synthetic Materials 
in the Soviet Union” by G. Vvedensky; “Details 
About Some Poems Which Were Subjected to 
Criticism in Soviet Azerbaidzhan” by S. Tekiner; 
“A Survey of Educational and Cultural Affairs in 


Turkestan” by A. Oktay; “The Resistance Or- 


ganizations of! |Afro-Asian Peoples” by A. Sabri. 
In addition to a short outline of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference held in Munich on July 
24—25, 1959, a “Chronicle of Events” is also 
appended. 
f * 
i 
STUDIES ‘ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 3, 1959, 144 pp. (in English.) 


This issue ! ! begins with A. Avtorkhanov’s 
“Methods of Communist Expansion in Asia and 
Africa,” in which the author discusses the various 
zigzags in Commmnist attempts at infiltration in 
this part of the world, with particular reference 
to the Soviet trade offensive.” 
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R. Wraga’s “Commmnist t a in 1 Aid jad: Fi Neriaid 


Africa” examines the Soviet “attitude * ‘tol. the’ 
colonial countries over the last forty years, the 
aims of the Bandung, Cairo, and Tashkent con- 
ferences, and the attempt to exploit the various 
national; liberal, and cultural movements in Asia 
and Africa, 

S. Yowev’s “The Chinese People’s Communes” 
discusses the new Chinese experiment and the 
theoretical foundations of this step by the Peiping 
authorities. 

S. Stolte’s “The Soviet Plan to Overtake the 
Economy of the United States” examines Soviet 
economic policy in Eastern Europe, the role of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance as a 
political weapon, and the manner in which the 
satellite economies are ‘being harnessed to the 
Soviet economy in pursuit of the Kremlin’s aims. 

J. Barit? “The Soviet Seven-Year Plan in 
Industry” discusses the plan as 1t affects the ferrous 
and nonferrous metal, chemical, oil and gas, 
machine-building, and light and food industries, 
output of power, railroad transportation, and 
capital construction. : : 

E. Glowinsky’s “Soviet Socialism” examines 
various problems connected with Bolshevik 
theory and practice in the application of socialism 
in the USSR. 

G. Guins’ “The Revision of Criminal Legisla- 
tion in the Soviet Union” examines the recent 
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é " sdociples of Soviet criminal 
' legislaŭok k reference to the trends in the 
post-Stalin era, the nature of the existing laws, the 
main proposals for the reforms, and the role of 
the courts. 

A. Kultschytskyj’s “Psychological Trends in the 
Transformation of Soviet Man” analyzes the place 
and importance of the problem of the new man 
in Soviet life, the Marxist-Leninist conception of 
the new man, his role and his structure, the 
Marxist-Leninist idea of man, the characterologic 
concept of man as seen in the attitude of Soviet 
psychologists toward Western psychology, and 
the views of Soviet psychology on the conception 
of man. 

J. Macktewicz’s “Communism and Religion in 
Poland” discusses the policy of the Polish govern- 
ment toward the church in Poland, Gomulka’s 
tactical retreat in 1956, and his later counter- 
measures, 

R. Karcha’s “The Tashkent Conference of 
Afro-Asian Writers” examines Soviet aims at the 
conference of October T to 13, 1958. . 

K. Aleksandrov’s “The Seventh World Youth 
Festival in Vienna” discusses the Communists’ 
first attempts to hold such a festival outside the 
Tron Curtain. 

This issue ends with a review of Cheng Tien- ~ 
fong’s A History of Sino-Sonet Relations, by I. 1. 
Gapanovich. 
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CHRONIELE: OF EVENTS 


{As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
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1 Soviet military delegation headed by First 
Deputy Commander of Ground Forces, 
General A. S. Zhadov, arrives in Helsinki. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in 
Peiping published. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 

- Soviet-Norwegian agreement on mutual claims 
in Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and the Karelian 
ASSR. 

First Secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party Liu Shao-chi receives Khrushchev in 
Peiping. 

2 Khrushchey and Suslov receive British sci- 
entist John Bernal in Peiping. 

Mao Tse-tung has talk with Khrushchev 
in Peiping. 

3 Report published of plenary session of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee. 


4 Report published of launching of new Soviet 
space rocket. 
| Soviet government note on the ‘activities 
of the International Commission in Cambodia 
published. 
Soviet Party and government delegation 
returnos to Moscow from Peiping. 
Delegation of Belgian businessmen leave 
Moscow for home. 


5 Austrian President Scharf arrives in Moscow. 

Party and government delegation headed 
by F. R. Kozlov arrives in Berlin. 

Scharf visits Voroshilov. 

The Belgian Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Voroshilov. 

Gromyko receives Austrian Foreign Minister 
Kreisky. ; 

6 Exchange of notes between the British Em- 
bassy in Moscow and Soviet Foreign Ministry 
on a change in*the dates for the renewal of 
conference on the cèssation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. g 

Delegation of Rumanian Party members 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Trade PatolicheY receives 
group of Finnish businessmen. 


L 
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7 Voroshilov receives the Afghan Ambassador. 


8 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by N. A. 
Makhitdinov leaves Moscow for Djakarta. 
Delegation of East German Socialist United 
Party arrives in Moscow. 
Greek delegation arrives in Moscow for 
talks on Soviet-Greek trade turnover. 
Khrushchev’s speech of October 6 in 
Vladivostok published. 


9 Contract for delivery of Soviet goods to 
Burma signed in Moscow. 

Report published of publication in the 
USSR of!a new textbook Fosndations of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Bulgarian economic delegation headed by 
R. Damyanov leaves Moscow for home. 


10 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from trip to 
~ China, the'Far East, and Siberia. 
Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting of work- 
ers on the Bratsk Hydroelectric Power 
Station published. 
Gromyko receives the Danish Ambassador. 
Gromyko receives the Thai Ambassador. 


11 Khrushchev’ s speech of October 9 at a meeting 
in Krasnoyarsk published. 

Soviet ‘representative V. V. Kuznetsov’s 
speech at the UN General Assembly in New 
York on disarmament as a guarantee of peace 
“published: 


12 Report published of plenary session of the 
Estonian Party Central Committee. 
Session of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of ithe RSFSR held in Moscow. 


13 Khrushchey receives Scharf. 

Khrushchev receives delegation ‘of the 
Bulgarian Agrarian National Union headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers G. Traikov. 

Communiqué on tenth session of Sino- 

+ Soviet commission for scientific and technical 
cooperation published. 

Deputy Chairman of the council of Ministers 
A. N. Kosygin receives North Viet Nam 
Prime Minister Fam VaneDong. 
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14 Kbrushchev’s speech of October 10 in Novo- 
sibirsk published. 

Soviet delegation’s statement at UN General 
Assembly in New York on the election of 
Poland to the Security Coucil published. 

Party and government delegation leaves 
East Germany for home. 

Bulgarian economic delegation headed by 
G. Traikov leaves Moscow for home. 

Patolichev receives Kreisky. 

Soviet government reception held in 
Moscow for Scharf. i 

Czechoslovak Party and government dele- 
gation, headed by Party First Secretary A. 
Novotay leaves Moscow for home. 

Central Committee Presidium Member E. A. 
Furtseva receives Fam Van Dong. 

Armenian Party Central Committee plenary 
session held in Erevan. 


15 Report published by the Central Statistical 


Administration on the “Results ‘of the Ful- 
fillment of the State Plan for Soviet Industry 
for the Third Quarter and for Nine Months 
of 1959.” 

Kbrushchev’s: talk with the Bulgarian eco- 
nomic delegation published. 

New monthly magazine Nawka i religiya 
begins to appear in Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Eisenhower 
and Khrushchey on the former’s birthday 
published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to Macmillan on his reelection as British Prime 
Minister published. 

Delegation of Chinese war veterans arrives 
in Moscow. 

Patolichey receives Italian Minister of 
Foreign Trade Del Bo. 

Delegation of the Union of Polish Journalists 
arrives in Moscow. ` 

Deputy Chairman of the Czechoslovak 
government O., Simunek arrives in Moscow. 

Bulgarian Party and government delegation 
headed by Central Committee Politburo 
Member D. Ganev leaves Moscow for home. 

Mongolian Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Scharf leaves Moscow for home. 


16 Congress of Ukrainian teachers ends in Kiev. 


Khrushchev receives delegation of women 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers from Ryazan 
Oblast. 

Khrushchev receives the Finnish Ambas- 
sador. « 
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Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambas- 
sador. 

Soviet-Iraqi agreement on calttral cooper- 
ation ratified in Moscow. 

Plenary session of Economic Commission 
of the Council of Nationalities of Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Session of department of chemistry of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR ends in 
Moscow. 

TASS report published on results of the 
fulfillment of the state industrial plan for the 
RSFSR for January to September 1959, 

Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué on visit 
of Austrian President Scharf to the USSR 
published. 

Summary of decree of Party Central Com- 


` mittee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 


“On Measures to Improve the Output, 
Extend the Selection, and Improve’ the 
Quality of Goods for Cultural, Everyday, and 
Economic Use” published. 

Chinese Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

_North Viet Nam Party and government 
delegation headed by Fam Van Dong leaves 


- Moscow for home. 


The Thai Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Voroshilov. 


17 Conference of heads of banks of the socialist 


countries held in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Del Bo. 

The Danish Ambassador presenta his 
credentials to Voroshilov, 


18 Letter "oË women kolkhoz and sovkhoz 


workers of Ryazan Oblast to the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers published. 

Report published of session of Bureau of thè 
Board of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
in Nalchik in the Kabardino-Balkar ASSR. 


19 Indonesian President Sukarno receives N. a 


Mukhitdinov in Djakarta. 

Soviet tade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade Patolichev leaves Moscow 
for Helsinki. 

Plenary session of Bodrd of the Union of 
Soviet Writers held in*Moscow. 

. Sovict-Italian communiqué on the question 
of prisoners of war and Italians missing in the 
USSR during World War II published. 

Noth Korean Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 


Conference on problems of mass political 
work begins in the Party Central Committee 
in Mosoow. 

Delegation of Moscow University professors 
leaves for the US. 


20 Sixth plenary session of the Komsomol 


Central Committee begins in Moscow. 
First all-union congress of scientific and 
technical societies begins in Moscow. 
F. R. Kozlov receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak government O, Simunek. 
Conference of department of the economic, 
philosophical, and legal sciences of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Yugoslav League for the 
Straggle for Peace arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
expulsion of US embassy attaché R. A. Langelle 
from the USSR published. 


21 Second Congress of the Society for the Dis- 


semination of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
edge begins in Moscow. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee Candidate Member V.M. Churacv 
leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Greetings of the Party Central Committee, 
Council of Ministers, and All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions to the first all-union 
congress of scientific and technical societies 
published. 

Congratulations of Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers to the Kurgan Oblast 
Committee and oblast executive committee on 
their success in increasing output of grain 
- published. 

Afghan Minister of Public works Moham- 
mad Kabir arrives in Moscow. i 


22 Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 
Mikoyan visits Finnish President Kekkonen. 
Soviet-Finnish trade agreement for 1961—65 
_ signed in Helsinki. 

Plenary session of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Group of Soviet composers leaves Moscow 
for the US.. * f 

Simunek leaves Moscow for home. 

Head of Hungarian delegation Istvan Dobi 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Polish Party and govemment delegation 
headed by Central Committee “Yolitburo 
Member A. Zawadski arrives in Moscow. 


Afghan’ Minister of Finance Abdullah 
Malikyar arrives in Moscow. 


23 Summary of draft law “On the Increased Role 


of Society in the Struggle Against Infringe- 
ments of ‘Soviet Legality and the Laws of 
Socialist Society” published. 

Soviet industrial exhibit opens in Helsinki. 


i 
24 TASS statement on the Soviet governments 


attitude tọ the date for a pummi meeting 
published.. 

Report ıpublished of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to France. 

Irkutsk! Hydroelectric Power Station with 
a capacity of 660,000 kilowatt begins operating. 

Supreme Soviet delegation returns to 
Moscow from Indonesia. 

Tenth ‘session of Soviet-East German 
commission for scientific and technical coopera- 
tion ends in Moscow. 


25 Report published of decree of Party Central 


Committee and Council of Ministers on 
“Measures to Improve the Processing of 
Cattle and! Poultry.” 

Congratulations of Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers to the Irkutsk Oblast 


Committee and oblast executive committee on 


their success in increasing output of grain 
published: 


26 TASS report published of Khrushchev’s 


unofficial visit to Rumania on October 22-24. 
Session’ of commissions for legislative 
proposals of the Soviet of the Union and 
Soviet of [Nationalities held in Moscow. 
Annual! meeting of Soviet-Finnish trade 
chamber held ın Helsinki. 


27 Third session of Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 


fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

TASS report published of reception of 
photograph of the reverse side of the moon 
from the Soviet space station. 

Report published of plenary sessions of the 
central committees of the Kazakh, Azerbaid- 
zhan, and Tadzhik Communist Parties. 

Khrushchev receives French Ambassador 
M. Dejean. 


28 Report of Deputy Chairman of the Council 


of Ministers A. N. Kosygin at a Supreme 


. Soviet session, “The Plan for the Develop- 


ment of the Economy for 1960,” published. 
Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Helsinki. 
Society, for friendship with Afghanistan 


organized in Moscow. e 
h 
| s 


29 Repost of the Central Statistical Administration, 
“On the Progress of the Fulfillment of the 
Plan for State Purchases of Livestock Produce 
in 1959 and Growth in the Head of Cattle on 
the Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes,” published. 


30 US businessman Robert Dowling arrives in 
Moscow. 
Draft USSR-US resolution “On General 
and Complete Disarmament” published. 


31 Law of the state plan for the development of 
the economy for 1960 published. 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifying the report on the state budget for 


Changes and Appointments 
13 B. I. Karavaev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Ethiopia in confection with 
his transfer to other duties. 
A. V. Budakov appointed Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. ` 
15 P. F. Yudin released from his post as Ambas- 
sador to China in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 
S. V. Chervonenko appointed Ambassador 
to China, 


18 N. L Generalov released from his post as 


Ambassador to Libya in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


1958 published. D. L Zaikin appointed Ambassador to 
Law on the state budget for 1960 published. Libya. í 
j 
i ° ° 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 


origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 
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ARTICLES 


A New History of the Soviet Communist Party 
HERMAN ACHMINOV : 

. In the summer of this year a new History of the Soviet Communist Party appeared. 
It was prepared by a collective headed by Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR B. N. Ponomarev (head ,of the Central Committee 
department for mutual relations between Communist parties and for general 
policy in the international workers’ movement) and published i in an edition com- 
prising one million copies. In order to appreciate fhe significance of the new 
history of the Party, one must remember that it was an event of political 
and nòt scholarly significance. The point is that in the USSR the term historiog- 
raphy does not imply the collation of facts, the description of events as they 
actually happened, but, on the one hand, the justification of the entire policy of 
Communism, in particular its policy in a given period of time, and, on the other, 
the codification of the experience gained by Communist parties in their struggle 
to establish and consolidate their authority. Hence, it is incorrect to dismiss 
Soviet historiography as mere propaganda. The latter usually takes the form of 
an attempt to “adjust” facts to the overall Marxist conception of history and 
finds its expression in the falsification of historical events, the concealment and 
distortion of facts, and so on. Such an adjustment i is not, however, the most 
important aspect of Soviet historiography. Much more important is the attempt 
to show students of the history of the Party just how policy is made. Such an 
aim automatically implies that historical material is treated very freely, and many 
facts are simply thrown overboard if they do not, further the aim of making 
history useful for the present generation. Facts are rarely falsified to no purpose, 
more often than n't historical material is used for “political aims.” This approach 
in turn implies a knowledge and analysis of every available fact, error, and de- 
feat, Insofar as they are of importance for the futuré. This, the second aspect of 
Soviet historiography in general and of the new textbook in particular, is far 
more interesting for the preserft-day student of the USSR since it reflects the 
standpoint of today’s Party leaders, the conclusions,the Soviet Communist Party 
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is presently drawing from the past, conclusions which reflect and express to a 
considerable degree its future intentions. 

The new history of the Soviet Communist Party is twice as long as the Stalin— 
Zhdanov Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party. It has 744 pages, 
as opposed to 352 earlier. ‘This increase is explained not only by the need to deal 
with the events which have taken place in the twenty years since the publication 
of the earlier textbook, but also by the compilers’ desire to describe in greater 
detail the actual development of events. The earlier history dealt with the period 
up to 1937. This section now has 125 pages more devoted to it. A feature of the 
new history is that it analyzes in much greater detail the technique of the for- 
mation of the Communist dictatorship. It outlines without any important changes 
the basic principles of the Leninist theory of the struggle for power, the doctrine 
of the Party as an organization of professional revolutionaries and as the organ 
leading the workers’ movement along the path to socialism, that is, the subjection 
of the trade unions and other forms of the workers’ movement to the Communist 
leadership, the need to combat the free, or “spontaneous,” development of the 
wotkers’ movement, and so on. One is, however, faced not with a case of mechani- 
cal repetition, but rather with the “creative development” of long-standing 
theses. Two complementary tendencies can be observed: a greater distrust than 
earlier of the working class and a desire to present Communism not only as a 
workers’ movement but as a general movement of all toilers, as a means of de- 
fending general-national interests. 

The first tendency is essentially a continuation of Lenin’s main idea that the 
working class cannot work out a socialist consciousness by its own efforts. 
According to Lenin, the working class can independently only reach “trade- 
unionism,” that is, the idea of the need to defend its interests within the frame- 
work of the existing order without thinking of establishing a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Lenin based himself on the premise that the interests of the 
working class, including its economic interests, are identical with the interests 
of the Communist Party, only the workers do not always realize this. The present 
interpretation stresses the social heterogeneity of the working class, which is 
tantamount to admitting that the program of Communism contradicts the interests 
of at least some workers: . 


The proletariat is heterogeneous. It contains groups distinguished from each 
other by the level of their consciousness and experience of life. Furthermore, the 
ranks of the working class in the conditions of capitalism are constantly being 
supplemented by persons from the ruined peasantry and small-scale artisans. 
Elsewhere the history states: 

For decades a working aristocracy has been apparent in the capitalist countries, 
officials of the legal trade unions, the social democratic parliamentarians, and the 
apparatus serving them. In sum, a peas of petty-bourgeois opportunists has been 
formed in the Second International.? 





1 Istorsya Kommeunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo ipa recs of the Soviet Communist Party), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 66. 
2 Ibid., p. 172.° 
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The conclusion is drawn that “the struggle against opportunism,” that is, as 
the Communists understand the term opportunism, the readiness to defend the 
interests of the workers without overthrowing the social and political order, “is 
a regular feature of the workers’ movement.”? In: other words, present-day 
Communist theoreticians are, far'less than those of twenty years ago and certainly 
less than those at the beginning of the revolution, carried away by the illusion 
that they will succeed in winning over the majority of the working class. This is 
not surprising. Experience has shown that it is the, workers who to date have 
proved to be the prop of the most consistent opponents of Communism, whether 
Social Democracy, Fascism, or the trade-union movement. Khrushchev recently 
made the personal acquaintance of the trade-union attitude toward Communism 
during his trip through the United States. The United States trade-union leaders 
were very hostile to him, while many representatives of the bourgeois circles 
sought his favor. 


The second tendency is more interesting—the striving to present Communism 
not only, and at times not at all, as a working class movement alone, but to create 
for it a halo as the defender of all toilers, of the entire nation, to put across the 
idea that the Communists ought both to speak in the name of the entire people 
and to appeal to it as a whole. This aim is backed up} by a little-known quotation 
from Lenin’s What is To Be Done? . j 


. . the ideal of Social Democracy [Bolshevism] must be not the secretary of a 
trade union, but the people's tribune, able to respond to all and every display of 
arbitrariness and oppression, wherever it takes place, whatever group or class it 
concerns, able... to exploit every trifle in order to expound fo all his socialist 
convictions and democratic demands, in order to explain žo al and everybody the 
world-wide historical significance of the proletariat’s: struggle for liberation.* 
Striving to give the Communist Party such a haló as the defender of national 

interests, the compilers even falsify the most well- known facts about the history 
of World War I, particularly the year 1917. As is known, the Bolsheviks adopted 
a defeatist attitude during this war, that is, held it the duty of all Communists to do 
everything to secure the defeat of their own government in the war, “to turn the 
imperialist war into a civil war,” and thus to speed up the revolution. With this 
aim in mind, the Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin, demanded that illegal agitation 
be carried out among the armed forces, and actually carried out such agitation, 

striving to organize disorders and fraternization on the front. Well aware of 
Lenin’s attitude toward the war, the German General Staff allowed him to travel 
from Switzerland through Germany to Russia. Lenin arrived in Petrograd in 
April 1917 and completely justified the German calculations: by December 1917 
the Soviet government had begun talks for an armistice and in February 1918 the 
‘Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was ratified. 

The theoretical standpoint of the Bolsheviks toward the war is correctly 
analyzed in the history. However, the compilers immediately endeavor to prove 
that Bolshevik policy could not be called treason, assuring readers that 

8 hid., p. 139. 

t Ibid., p. 48. ° 
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the slogan of defeat by no means implied that the Party appealed to the people to 
carry out acts of sabotage, to blow up dumps, and so on. It only meant that the 
Party of the proletariat must under no circumstances support the measures of the 
government which consolidate its position.§ 


Elsewhere, the history notes that the April 1917 conference of Bolsheviks, 
at which the decision was taken to step up activities aimed at demoralizing the 
armed forces (a point not mentioned in the book), “protested against the slander 
spread by the capitalists that the Bolsheviks sympathized with the idea of a 
separate peace with Germany.”® Everybody knows, of course, that they did 
conclude such a separate peace. With similar indignation, the compilers write that 
the “bourgeoisie went as far as the monstrous slander that V. I. Lenin was connec- 
ted with the German General Staff.”? One might well ask how Lenin succeeded 
in traveling through Germany without the knowledge of the German authori- 
ties. This juggling with facts is merely a preparation for the advancement of a 
completely new interpretation of the Bolshevik seizure of power. The astonished 
reader is told that the Bolsheviks only seized power in order to save Russia from 
the Germans: 


The Russian counterrevolution had agreed to conclude a separate peace with 
Germany in order to free its hands inside the country. The Russian ruling classes 
surrendered Riga to the Germans, were ready to give up Petrograd and part of the 
country in exchange for aid in the crushing of the revolution. This was a clear 
indication of the antipatriotism of the bourgeoisie, its treacherous role in relation to 
the homeland. The real patriots were the Bolsheviks who saved Russia from defeat 
by German imperialism, from enslavement by foreign states. The treacherous plan 
of the bourgeoisie could only be disrupted by the overthrow of the government 
of betrayal.® 


The analysis of the importance of the October Revolution, besides repeating 
the traditional view that it confirmed the correctness of the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism and abolished the exploitation of man by man, also states: 


The . . . world-wide significance of the October Revolution consists in the fact 
that it was the first revolution in the world which gave a people not only political 
rights, but also the material conditions for a prosperous life.® 


The complaint is then made that “the... legend of the use of forced labor 
in the USSR was launched in the West.” 1° Soviet policy during the advance of the 
Soviet armed forces westwards during World War II is described as follows: 


The Soviet government stressed that it was not intent on seizing foreign lands 
or altering the existing social order in other countries... . As soon as the liberated 
regions ceased to be a zone of directly military hostilities all control of affairs of 

1 





. 
5 Ibid., p. 176. ° ° 
® Tbid., p. 209. : i 
7 Ibid., p. 207. 
8 Ibid., p. 227. 
9 Ibid., p. 242. 
10 bid., p. 414. ° 
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civil administration was pee ee from the Soviet command to the local national 
Sushi The Soviet Union merle the liberated countries with foodstuffs and 
other hid, ! 


Furthermore, it appears that! when the Soviet Army was advancing toward 
Berlin, “ thanks to the skilifal and humane activities of Soviet troops many 
German towns and villages were saved from destruction. 18 These assertions are 
false; they are intended to mislead persons unacquainted with the actual course 
of events, especially non-European readers and the youth in the USSR and 
satellite states. 

In some cases the compilers do write of unpledsant facts. They relate, for 
example, that in the course of the purge of the kulaks some 15% of all peasants 
were outlawed or that, with the connivance of the heads of the Soviet state 
security organs Yezhov and Beria, “many honest Communists and non-Patty 
persons who wete not guilty of anything were subjected to repressive measures.” 13 
More important, however, is the attempt to conceal from the uninitiated the 
internal regular development of Communism, primarily the inevitability of using 
mass terror and force to establish a Communist dictatorship, the need to betray the 
national minorities in the name of world-wide revolution, the striving to impress 
upon readers, particularly those outside the USSR, that Communism may make 
mistakes, but in the long run it is not so bad, and even occupation by Soviet 
forces is not a tragedy. The purpose of this falsification is to represent Com- 
munism not as a destructive, but as a creative, element. This aim is clearly ex- 
pressed in the new interpretation ‘of Lenin’s The State and Revolution, which, accord- 
ing to the compilers, “is imbued with the idea of at decisive, uncompromising 
struggle on two fronts, both against opportunistic traitors and against anarchists, 14 
Communism is presented as the defender.of the national idea, as the bearer of 
humane ideas and respect for the sovereignty and structure of other states, as the 
guarantor of prosperity, and as the enemy of anarchy,and terror. 

. This falsification of the natural development of Communism is in turn pur- 
, suing the aim of working out a new strategy and new tactics for the struggle for 
power. This step has become necessary since the Communists have, on the one 
hand, failed to find firm support among the working class and, on the other, 
experience has shown that they'can find allies in other social classes which are 
essentially opposed to Communism, but which may, in particular conditions, 
ptepare the way for the Communists’ accession to power. In other words, the 
falsification of facts and tendencies characteristic of Communism i is not an end in 
itself, but the means to an end, the application of a tactic which correctly ought to 
be called the tactic of an advance “under an alias” and of looking for allies in the 
enemy camp in order to split the united front of the enemies of Communism. 
This tactic‘of advance “under an alias” is a development of Lenin’s thesis on the 
need to regard “the union of the proletariat and semiproletarian elements as the 


L Thid., p. 567, i 
18 Thid., p. 569. Pe 
13 Ibid., pp. 422 and 484, 
1 Tbid., p. 228. 
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condition for the victory of the proletarian revolution.”15 Such a step enabled 
the Communists to win the Civil War. They frightened the peasants by saying that 
the victory of the Whites would lead to the return of the landowners who would 
take back the land. In reality, the Communist leaders were deliberately deceiving 
the peasants, since they carried out a policy of collectivizing the land, and not one 
of extending private ownership of it. Nonetheless, in the period of the struggle for 
power the Bolshevik leaders deliberately gambled on a hostile force: the peasants’ 
desire to increase their private property. They sought allies in the enemy camp, 
applying the tactic of an advance “under an alias.” The need to make great use 
of the peasantry in the period of the struggle to establish a Communist dictator- 
ship is developed further: 


The Bolsheviks, being the leading detachment of the proletariat, at the same 
time took upon themselves the defense of the interests of the peasantry, both their 
political... and economic.... The fact that it was the Bolsheviks who came for- 
ward in defense of the interests of the main mass of the peasantry was of great 
significance for the further struggle for the victory of the revolution.?¢ 


The new history does not restrict itself to a modification of long-standing 
principles. One brand-new principle is put forward in connection with the analysis 
of the policy toward the peasantry. Describing the course of the Fourth Party 
Congress, held in Stockholm on April 10 to 25, 1906, it states: 


Some of the Bolshevik delegates at the congress (J. V. Stalin, S. A. Suvorov, 
and others) defended the demand for the division of the landowners’ land and its 
transfer to the private ownership of the peasants. V. I. Lenin criticized the demands 
of the “dividers,” noting that they were erroneous, but not harmful.17 


Under Stalin, Communism possessed two concepts: “the general Party line” 
and “deviations.” The former was the embodiment of the good, while the latter 
were too heinous for words. Little attempt was made to distinguish between a 
“right” and “left” deviation. The appearance of a category of views which are 
“erroneous but not harmful” creates an extremely complicated situation. Evi- 
dently, they are the result of the interaction of various factors. The most impor- 
tant of these factors is the desire to ensure greater freedom for tactical maneuvers 
in pursuit of a particular goal, to find a more or less acceptable evaluation of the 
activity of Stalin who headed the Party for thirty years, and to safeguard thé 
Party leaders from a repetition of the “great purges.” The desire for greater 
freedom to maneuver is all too clear from the selection of an example of a policy 
which was “erroneous, but not harmful.” Atthe Fourth “Unifying” Party Congress 
there was a sharp dispute on the agrarian question. Lenin demanded the nationali- 
zation of the land, while the Mensheviks, headed by Maslov and Plekhanov, 
insisted on “municipalization, ” that is, the transfer of land to the*control of local 
organs of power. A third point of view, the division of the landowners’ property, 





15 Kratky kurs istori VRP (b) (Short Giniki of the History of the Soviet Communist Party), 
Moscow, 1947, p. 72. 

18 Istoriya Kommeunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cif p. 97. 

17 Ibid., p. 106, o 
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was advanced by a certain N. Borisov (S. A. Suvorov), while Stalin, who played 
an unimportant role at the time, only voted for it. The point of the argument 
was that the Menshevik standpoint would not further the class struggle in the 
countryside. In any case, even the partial realization of their program would have 
led to the creation of a' land fund controlled by local communities. It would, 
accordingly, have been possible to aid those peasants with little land. Hence the class 
struggle in rural areas would have been weakened. Lenin’s proposal was aimed at 
preventing the solution of the land problem within the framework of the existing 
social structure. It excluded the possibility of a compromise, thus aggravating 
the class struggle. The standpoint of the “dividers” also furthered the class strug- 
gle, hence it was not harmful, but its “erroneousness” consisted in the fact that 
experience showed that there was no need to promise the peasants the land in 
order to fan the revolution. It was enough to permit them to divide the nationali- 
zed land among themselves on a temporary basis. In other words, “the dividers” 
promised more than was necessary; this was their “ertor. ” They had no intention 
of keeping their promise, since they too demanded in the long run the nationali- 
zation of the land, Hence their error was not harmful. The idea that a concession 
to the “property-owning”’ instincts of individual groups can be erroneous, but 
not harmful, is repeatedly advanced in the new history. 


The tendency to increase the tactical freedom of the Party leaders in the period 
of the struggle for the building of Communism becomes clear if one compares the 
arguments used in the old history with those in the new one to justify the transi- 
tion to the New Economic Policy (NEP) at the beginning of the 1920’s, when the 
Soviet authorities were compelled to make considerable concessions to the 
property-owning instincts of the peasants by allowing freedom of trade, and so on. 
In both histories Communist theoreticians speak of the need for a “union with 
the middle peasant.” However, the old history quotes the following statement by 
Lenin as a justification of this step: F 

The ability to reach an agreement with the middle peasant, without for a mo- 


ment abandoning the struggle against the kulak and firmly leaning only on the 
poor peasants.18 





The new history writes: 


Generalizing the Party’s experience in the solution\of the problem of the attitude 
of the proletariat toward the middle peasant after the victory of the socialist revo- 
lution, V. I. Lenin formulated the importance of the transition to a union of the 
proletariat with the middle peasants as follows: “Thejdictatorship of the proletariat 
is a special form of class union between the proletariat, the avant-garde of the 
toilers, and the numerous nonproletarian groups of toilers (the petty ae 
petty proprietors, the peasants, intelligentsia, and so on) or the majority of them, . 
for the final est¢blishment and consolidation of sion i 18 





18 V, I. Lenin, Sochisentya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1952, xam, 294, quoted in Kratky kurs 
istorii VKP (b), op. cit., p. 229. 

19 V., I. Lenin, op. cit., 1950, XXD 350-51, quoted in Istoriya Kosmunistiucheskoi partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza, op. cit., pp. 292-93, : 5 $ 
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The shift of stress is extremely noticeable. ‘It does not mean, of course, a 
change in aims. The textbook also prints, by the way, Lenin’s first quotation, 
but in the text without quotation marks; a step obviously intended to stress the 
second quotation. Furthermore, the textbook openly states that the ultimate, and 
by no means very distant, goal of Communism is the complete nationalization of 
industry and trade, the collectivization of agriculture, and the concentration in 
the hands of the state of supervision of the activities of the intelligentsia, since 
the “union” with “the petty bourgeoisie, petty proprietors, the peasants, and 
intelligentsia” is not to last very long. The experience of China, where the Commu- 
nists came to power as a result of a peasant war, of Poland and Hungary, where a 
system of collective agriculture and state trade collapsed, which, however, only led _ 
to the temporary removal of the Communist dictatorship, showed the Commu- 
nists that unorganized peasants, and “petty proprietors” are not in a position ` 
to offer effective resistance to Communist authority. Hence one may rely on these 
allies from the enemy camp for a longer period than Stalin considered possible. 
The new history recommends the search for and exploitation of every possible 
ally in the enemy camp, not just the peasants. Referring to Party policy during the 
NEP period, it writes: 

V. I. Lenin... insisted on the exploitation of all the forces of the old society 
loyal toward Soviet authority for the building of socialism.... He wrote that there 
can be no talk of any successful Communist construction without a union with 
non-Party persons working in the various fields.*° 


The aim of arguments that the Communists have sees been opposed to 
anarchy, that they overthrew the democratic Provisional Government only in 
order to save Russia from the Germans, that their dictatorship is a union of the 
Communists with the petty and even middle bourgeoisie, and that they respect ` 
the sovereignty of all nations is the justification of a new. thesis advanced at the 
‘Twentieth Party Congress on the possibility of a Communist accession to power 
through parliament and the working out of the tactic of the struggle for power 
via the exploitation of legal possibilities. The possibility of a Communist accession 
to power via a parliament is formulated as follows: 


In a number of capitalist countries the working class headed... by the Com» 
munist Party has a real possibility of uniting under its leadership the peasantry, the 
broad circles of the intelligentsia, and all ia forces... [and] of gaining a 
firm majority in parliament,” 31 


This is an almost literal repetition of ie corresponding statement made by 
Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party Congress. The same idea is found in the 
Declaration of the Conference of Representatives of Communjst and Workers’ 
Parties of the Socialist Countries of November, 1957, which also speaks of the 
constant “development of the class struggle of workers, the peasant masses, and 
the middle urban groups, and also of the “intelligentsia, petty and middle bour- 





20 Istoriya Kommunssticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuxa, op. cit p. 341. 
21 bid., p. 639. * 
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geoisie” against “monopolistic capital,” which is to lead to the creation of a pro- 
,Communist majority in parliament. ?? ; 

In accordance with the new tactic the history devotes considerable space to 
problems of legal, semilegal, and illegal work in the conditions of a capitalist so- 
ciety. The analysis of this group of problems begins with the “classic” example— 
Lenin’s admission of the erroneousness of his proposal to boycott the First State 
Duma in 1906, which is also found in Stalin’s Short Course and in the article on the 
Party in volume eleven of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. 23 Historically, this step 
is justified by the fact that in 1906 the Bolsheviks had switched from an open 
revolutionary struggle against autocracy to the tactics which the new textbook 


recommends time and again to its readers: 
, 


The only correct type of organizational structure was recognized to be the 
illegal party as the sum of illegal cells, surrounded by a network of legal and semi- 
legal workers’ societies.24 
Elsewhere it states: | 
The new type of revolutionary parliamentarian, the | igenuine representative of the 
working class, was trained under. the Party’s guidance in close contact with the 
masses, combining legal and illegal work.®5 


As a general directive to this new type of sevoludoniey parliamentarian, the 
compilers quote the following statement from Ji s The Infantile Disease of 
Leftism in C OM AMES IA 


One must be able to make all kinds of ecules to overcome the greatest 
obstacles in order systematically, stubbornly, insistently, patiently to ae ia ae 
and agitate in ... institutions, societies, unions, even in the most reactionary . . .?6 


The new Communist calculation is as follows: Communists know that they 
cannot win by counting on society splitting into two classes, as Marx promised 
or on the workers’? movement consolidating itself, ‘because the workers’ cadres 
will not follow them. It is, however, possible. in principle to mobilize the Lym- 
penproletariat, deceive the peasants, intelligentsia, and part of the bourgeoisie by 
employing nationalistic, that is, primarily anti-Ametican slogans and setting one 
glass against another in order to come to power, as shown by the experience of the 
Communists in the State of Kerala in India, in the Province of Aosta in Italy, and 
in San Marino. The new history explains with various historical examples how 
the new type of revolutionary parliamentarian ought to act in particular cases, 
how he ought to use the “most reactionary organizations” in his interests. It 
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28 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 


*8 Istoriya KoweBeumisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cii. | . 110; Kratky kars istorii VKP (b), 
op. cit., p. 84; Bolshaya Yovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Bacyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 
1930, XI, 339-40. : 


u Istoriya Kommunisischoskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, op. cit, Pi ‘161. 
a Tbid., pp. 159-60. 


3 V.I. Lenin, op. cit, 1950, xxi 35, quoted in lag Komneunssticheskeoi partii Sovetskogo 
Soynza, op. cit., pp. 309—310.. 
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discusses in much greater detail than its predecessor the Bolsheviks’ activity in 
legal organizations such as the congresses of the people’s universities, the women’s 
congress, the congress of factory doctors, the congress for the struggle against 
alcoholism, and mentions defeats, such as refusal by the congress of people’s 
universities to accept a Bolshevik resolution, although by an allegedly very small 
majotity.?? It is not difficult to find a modern parallel—the present struggle for 
peace, the creation of numerous non-Party organizations opposed to war or 
racial discrimination, in favor of the development of the backward countries, 
and so on, and also infiltration into the various non-Communist organizations. 
The new history writes that Communists, when they are not very strong in a parti- 
cular parliament, are allowed and ought to enter into a coalition with other left- 
wing parties, as the Bolsheviks did in the Duma.*® Once again the modern parallel 
is the tactic of creating a popular front, which the Communists endeavor to 
use over and again in various countries. They are even allowed to join a particular 
faction or “united” Party as the Bolsheviks did after the Fourth “Unifying” Party 
Congress held in April 1906 in Stockholm. The compilers show in much more 
detail than the earlier Short Course how the Bolsheviks deceived ther partners: 


At the Fourth Congress there was only a formal union of the Bolsheviks with 
the Mensheviks within the framework of the RSDRP [Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party]. In fact... the Bolsheviks continued to wage an... uncompro- 
mising struggle against the Mensheviks, against the opportunists in the workers’ 
movement. The Bolsheviks preserved their organizational independence and con- 
trolling center.?? 


The example quoted as worthy of imitation is the fact that after Fourth Con- 
gress the Bolsheviks mobilized the masses against the Central Committee, since 


the Central Committee did not express the will of the Party in Duma problems. The 

majority of the local Party organizations, basing themselves on the Leninist evalua- 

tion of the Duma and the criticism of the Menshevik standpoint by the Bolsheviks, 
a condemned the opportunistic standpoint of the Central Committee.?° 


The same idea, the need for some sort of independent organization in spite 
of formal unity, is found in the commentary on the Fifth Congress held in Lon- 
don in May 1907: 


The Congress decid a Central Committee, in which the followers of the 
Leninist line were in the majority. However, ... realizing the unreliability of the 
leadership of the Central Committee which consisted of representatives of various 
movements, the Bolsheviks held a conference during the congress, at which they 
created their Bolshevik center.34 


The further course of events inside the “united” party is described in detail 
down to the logical result of Lenin’s efforts—the exclusion gf the Mensheviks 





27 Tstoriya Konenunisticbeskoi partii Sovetskogo Sojuza, op. cit., p. 143. A . 
28 Thid., p. 159. 
29 Ibid., p. 108—109. ` 


30 Thid., p. 111. 
31 Ibid., p. 114. ° 
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from the Party. If one recalls the events of the last iten to fifteen years, then it 
will becgme clear why the present Party leaders are anxious to describe some 
events in greater detail and more objectively than was the case under Stalin and 
to describe the development of the inner-Party struggle down to the period of the 
revolution. The Bolshevik plan of combining with the Mensheviks and later 
squeezing them out was the pattern followed in the formation of the East German 
United Socialist Party. The Bolsheviks’ struggle against the opportunistic Central 
Committee of the combined Social Democratic Party in 1907 also has a modern 
parallel in the step taken by Janos Kadar, the present leader of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, against the Hungarian Central Committee which supported 
Imre Nagy during the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. 


Of course, the obvious increase in the tactical freedom of the individual Com- 
’ munist parties does not mean an alteration in the nature of Communism or its 
program. Quite the reverse. The program contained’ in the new history is much 
clearer than the earlier one, since the present compilers have been able to make 
use of the “regularities” formulated in the 1957 declaration of Communist parties 
already in power, which have merely been reprinted here and contain such pro- 
gtammatic points as the creation of a Communist Party, the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the Party, the nationalization of industry and trade, the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, the building of socialism and Communism, and so on.?? 
The compilers make no concessions whatsoever when discussing problems of 
ideology. Although the new history does not contain the renowned Chapter 4 of 
its predecessor, which served up the foundations of Marxist philosophy, it does, 

however, pay considerable attention to all postwar measures in the field of ideo- 
logy. One interesting point is that the new history has much more to say about the 
increase in anti-Soviet and anti-Communist feelings during the war. It writes that 
millions of persons lived in areas occupied by German troops, were prisoners of 
wat, worked in Germany, or else saw the West while on active service: “Some 
citizens revealed ideological instability, had an unctitical attitude toward capi- 
talist procedures.” Countermeasures had to be taken, hence “the Party [not just 
Stalin] directed the main blow on the ideological front against relics of bourgeois 
views and objections, against an uncritical evaluation of the reactionary bourgeois 
culture of the West, against a retreat from Marxism-Leninism in science, literature, 

and art.’”88 In accordance with this standpoint, Zhdanovshchina, that is, the steps 
against writers, dramatists, composers, philosophers, and biologists in 1946—48 
and the well-known discussions on problems of biology, linguistics, physiology, 
and political economy are on two occasions characterized as an “ideological ad- 
vance,” during the course of which “crushing blows:were inflicted on ideological 
sterility, obj jectavjsm, cosmopolitanism, and other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology,” although the poifit is made that some of the measures took place during 


the cult of the individual.*4 
l. 





33 Ibid., 602—603. 
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A further feature of the new history is the fact: that opposition is now to a: 
lesser degree than earlier linked with the class or political struggle outside the Party, 
and even more so outside the country. The oppositionists are no longer the “hired 
agents of world imperialism” or “the agents of the kulak in the Party,” but are 
covered by the general term “opportunism” or simply appear to be individuals 
opposed to the Party. There is no “Left Opposition” in the history of the Party, 
only “Trotskyism.” The exception is the “left-wing Communists,” headed by 
Bukharin who opposed Lenin in 1918, clearly given this name in order to show 
that the left and right opposition are one and the same thing, since Bukharin later 
became the leader of the Right Opposition. The latter movement is mentioned 
in passing, but on the whole the compilers prefer to write about the ““Trotskyites,” 
““Zinovievites,” “Bukharinites,” or the “rascal Beria.” No definite policy is 
connected with the defeat of the anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov. The remark is merely made that they “slipped 
into an anti-Party, non-Leninist standpoint” and “intended to take the Party back 
to incorrect methods of leadership.”*5 As for Marshal Zhukov, he is reproached 
for having pursued a “policy of winding up the work of the Party organizations 
and political organs in the armed forces” and of advancing himself.5* These steps 
may simply be a change of stress: the conversion of the oppositionists from 
“enemy agents” into “individuals opposing themselves to the will of the majority” 
is a deliberate measure aimed at restricting the possibility of collective repressive 
measure against persons belonging to a particular group. 

The last problem which must be broached is the cult of Stalin. The dictator is 
introduced for the first time in the history as a participant at the Fourth Congress, 
at which. his standpoint was erroneous but not harmful. Later he is constantly 
mentioned as one of Lenin’s many associates. Much space is given over to his 
connection with Lenin’s Will, in which, as is known, Lenin recommended the 
removal of Stalin from his position as Party Secretary General. Describing this 
episode, the compilers are clearly anxious to put across the idea that at that time 
too Stalin’s attitude was erroneous but not harmful, and in any case less harmful 
than that of his opponents. The history openly mentions the will, which was 
published in Kommunist in 1956 and in volume thirty-six of Lenin’s works. 
Nonetheless, a bold attempt is made to falsify the meaning of the document. Lenin 
wrote: “T shall only mention that the October episode of Zinoviev and Kamenev 
was, of course, not accidental, but there is little reason for holding it against them, 
just as Trotsky [cannot be condemned] for not being a Bolshevik.” The event 
referred too here is the opposition of Zinoviev and Kamenev to the décision to 
begin the armed revolution in October 1917. This statement is rewritten as follows 
in the history: “About Zinoviev and Kamenev he [Lenin] , wrote that their 

‘October episode’ was of course not accidental. W. I. Lenin. pointed out that 
Trotsky was not a Bolshevik, thus warning the Party against the extremely 
dangerous Menshevik recidivists in it.”3? Further, the point is made that Lenin 

35 Ibid., pp. 654-55. 
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criticized Stalin, but also pointed out his positive sides, referring to him as one of 
the outsganding Party figures. This statement is a complete falsification. The docu- 
ment in question has nothing to say in Stalin’s favor. The remark follows that the 
Thirteenth Congress, which took place after Lenin’s death in May 1924, suggested 
that Stalin reform, but decided to allow him to remain Party. Secretary General. 
The compilers are thus anxious to salvage as much'as possible from the Stalin 
myth. Khrushchev’s criticism of the cult of Stalin i is examined with this aim in 
mind. 


The compilers relate in detail Stalin’s services to the Party, before noting that 
the cult of his personality caused the people and state considerable harm. They 
note that he “overlooked” Germany’s preparations | ifor an attack on the USSR. 
At the end they nonetheless assure readers that 


the mistakes and shortcomings engendered by the/cult of the individual, . . 

- spite of the fabrications of the enemies of socialism, éould not and did not alter se 
profoundly democratic, genuinely popular character of the Soviet system. The policy 
carried out by the Party was correct, it expressed the ‘interests of the people.8 


At one point the present leaders do disagree with Stalin, that is, with his thesis 
of the necessity for new and bloody purges, formulated in 1937 in the form of the 
thesis of the aggravation of the class struggle as the building of socialism pro- 
gtesses. This is the only Stalinist thesis which is rejected as incorrect, and the 
compilers return to it time and again. Much of the blame for it is put on the 
“rogue” Beria and Yezhov, with whose participation “many workers devoted to 
the cause of the Party were defamed and perished. 89 However, they speak only 
of leading Party workers, and not of the millions of ordinary citizens who also 
perished. The history states that 


the campaign against the cult of personality was primarily needed to create firm 
guarantees that similar phenomena would never arise again in the Party and in 
the country, and that the Party leadership would be carried out on the basis of 
the collective principle.*° 


At the same time it insists that the Central ip willie constantly protested 
sunder Stalin against the exclusion from the Party of persons who were subse- 
quently branded as “enemies of the people.” 4 
In sum, one can state that the new Party history. has not been published for 
academic reasons, but as a textbook of Communist policy. For this reason it 
differs considerably from the old Short Course. While the latter was primarily 
intended for internal use and to consolidate the Party’ s dictatorship inside the 
country, the new history is intended for export. It is primarily a textbook on the 
formation and cdnsolidation of a world-wide Comnjunist ee The idea 
38 Thid., p. 645. 
% Thid., p. 484. . 
«9 Thid., p. 643. i f 
41 Ibid., pp. 422, 464, apd 484. 
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of the inevitability of the victory of Communism throughout the world, the need 
to apply Soviet, and not, say, Yugoslav, methods of building a Communist dic- 
tatorship, and the idea of the suitability of these methods for every country in the 
world are constantly repeated: 


The great international significance of the October Revolution consists... in | 
the fact that it revealed the inevitability of the epee of its basic features i ina 
socialist revolution in any country.4# 


A quotation reproduced from Lenin is: 


...the Russian model, V.I, Lenin wrote, shows every country something, 
something vital from its inevitable and great future.*® 


Of course, the compilers at times assure readers that the victory of Commu- 
nism will not come to pass as a result of a military occupation, but they leave no 
doubt that force is still the main weapon in the struggle for power, only adding 
that “the degree of ferocity of the class struggle, the application or nonapplication 
of force in the transition to socialism, will depend ...on the strength of the 
resistance of the reactionary circles.” 44 Probably Communists are really counting 
not only on military force, but also on success in underground activities in the 
non-Communist countries. The fact that the compilers pay so much attention 
to the methods of struggle for power in the conditions of a capitalist society is the 
best evidence of the Communist leaders’ intention to step up political, and not 
just military, pressure on the non-Communist countries. This is the main con- 
clusion on reading the new Party history. 





42 Thid., p. 241. 
43 Thid., p. 310. 
44 Thid., p. 640. ° 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


} 
The Economy 


Progress in the Soviet Diamond Industry 


s i 

To date the United States has always held first place in the world in the use 
of industrial diamonds, although the country itself does not possess its own 
sources of supply. American industry annually imports more than 15,000,000 
carats of industrial diamonds, in all, more than two jthirds of total world output 
of such diamonds.} The Chrysler Firm alone makes: use of more than 7,000 dia- 
mond tools and abrasive discs in its 33 automobile plants. Some 60%—70% of all 
the industrial diamonds from the Belgian Congo make their way to the United Sta- 
tes. In comparison with its United States counterpart, Soviet industry makes very 
little use of industrial diamonds. Soviet experts have ‘admitted that many branches 
of Soviet industry do not receive diamonds at all.2 They are compelled to use 
substitutes in many types of work, particularly drilling. Now that Soviet industry 
has inaugurated a program of competition with the United States, the use of 


diamond tools is beginning to acquire great significince. f 
Until recently the Soviet diamond industry was represented by a mere trickle 


of industrial and jeweler’s diamonds. Now that demand for diamonds is on the 
increase, the problem of the supply of industrial diamonds has arisen. The amount 
of diamonds likely to be needed by Soviet industry in the next few years has not 
yet been properly studied, although the various industrial organs are beginning 
to discuss the question of future demand, An examination of the diamond re- 
quirements of the United States steel industry, which produces 120,000,000 tons 
of steel per year, has shown Soviet experts that roughly 1,000,000 carats are used 
per 10,000,000 tons of steel. Thus, Soviet steel production of about 60,000,000 
tons, as of January 1, 1960, will require some 6,000,000 carats. By the end of 
1965, presuming that the Seven-Year Plan is fulfilled and steel production has 
isen to 90,000,000-91,000,000 tons, about 9,000, 000 carats will be required.® 


The ever-growing role of diamonds in raising the'technical level of production 
has already been commented on at the Twentieth Party Congress in connection 
with the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The Congress called for extensive preparatory 
work for the creation of a diamond mining industry in the Yakut ASSR. Over the 
last three years the Soviet diamond industry has been’ developing all the time. ‘The 
Sixth Five-Year Plan earmarked considerable funds’ for this branch of industry. 
The Seven-Year" Plan set aside even greater funds. Ample capital has been 
provided for geological prospecting in both the Yakut ASSR and the Southern 


PERM E 
1 Steel, No. 5 (1955), p. 47, quoted in Promyshlenno-konomicbeskaya gazeta, October 28, 1959. 
2 A. P. Burov and V, S. Sobolev, simary Sibiri (Siberian Diamonds), Moscow, 1957, p. 3. 
3 V, F. Vasyutin, Problemy razvitiya promyshlennosti i transporta Yakutskoi ASSR (Problems of the 
Development of Industry and Transportation in the Yakut ASSR), Moscow, 1938, p. 44. 
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Urals.4 Prior to World War II, very few diamond deposits had been located in the 
USSR. These were in the Urals. The largest was the Adolfovsky Mine, the other, 
considerably smaller deposits, being the Krestovozdvizhensky and Bisersky 
deposits in Molotov Oblast (the present Perm Oblast). The Urals diamonds 
generally weighed not more than one carat; the largest weighed only three carats. 


In 1949, diamonds were discovered in the Yakut ASSR by a party of geologists 
headed by G. Fainshtein. Twenty-two diamond crystals were found in the bed 
‘ of the Vilyui River, five kilometers from the settlement of Krest in the 
western Yakut ASSR. Between 1950 and 1955, large amounts of diamonds were 
discovered in the Vilyui Basin not only in main pipes, but also in alluvial deposits. 
These finds have resulted in the creation of a major diamond industry in this 
region of the USSR. In 1956, new discoveries extended mining beyond the Vilyui 
„area to the basins of the Olenek and Muna rivers. Systematic prospecting for 

major deposits of diamonds by a specially organized expedition of the Soviet 
Ministry of Geology and Mineral Conservation began in 1954. In this year 
geologist L. A. Popugaeva disovered the first kimberlite pipe in the USSR 
similar to deposits in South Africa, Until 1954, only alluvial deposits located 
along the banks of rivers had been found. They were much inferior to the 
kimberlite deposits worked in South Africa, the Gold Coast,-and the Belgian 
Congo.§ Prior to the discovery of major deposits many of the geologists working 
in the Yakut ASSR since 1947 had begun to doubt whether the region actually 
contained any major diamond deposits. Since 1955, nearly all the Moscow and 
Leningrad geological-prospecting institutes, the Third Main Administration of 
the Ministry of. Geology and Mineral Conservation of the USSR, the All-Union 
Areogeological Trust, and the Academy of Sciences of the USSR have been 
prospecting in Yakutia. New methods of geological exploration have been 
developed to cope with the meteorological conditions in Yakutia; the area has 
temperatures as low as —67° C in winter. 


New deposits which differ considerably from the local alluvial deposits and are 
similar to the kimberlite in South Africa were discovered in the eastern part of the 
Vilyui Basin. The first matrix was named the “‘Zarnitsa” and the second, which 
was located elsewhere, the “Trubka mira.” To date three basic types of diamond 
deposits have been located in the USSR: alluvial deposits, matrices, and cont 
glomerates. To date several dozen matrices have been found in the Vilyui Basin, 
and more are being found. These deposits are in the form of oval pipes containing 
kimberlite. The area of the various pipes ranges from 12,000 to 228,000 square 
meters.® The angle of descent of the veins varies from 80° to 85°. The pipes 
comprise rock consisting of dolomite and limestone. The covering rock rarely 
exceeds three meters in thickness. There are cases when the eluviakrock lies on the 
surface just under the vegetation. All the deposits are located in the zone of the 
“perpetually” frozen earth which stretches down for a depth of more thay 200 
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meters. The diamond content of some kimberlite pipes varies from 0.05 to 0.08 
carats per ton of earth; in others it-is as much as 4 or more carats per ton. The 
Siberian deposits yield not only small industrial’ diamonds, but also very 
large diamonds “as well. The “Mir” deposit has yielded a 32.5 carat diamond.’ 
Jeweler’s diamonds are mainly found in the “Mir” and ‘“Udachnoe” deposits. The 
former stretches over an area of 120,000 square meters; the latter over 225,000 
square meters. There is an angle of descent of between 75° and 90°, These two 
deposits lie just below the surface and can be easily worked.® Three diamond 
mines, each with an annual production of between 1;000,000 and 2,000,000 tons 
of ore, are already partially working i in the Vilyui Basin. "The ore mined is to be 
processed at a large plant in the region. eA 


Since prospecting began various matrices with major pipes have been located. 
In 1954, the “‘Zarnitsa” pipe was located in Daaldynsk Raion in the Yakut ASSR. 
In June 1955, the first kimberlite pipe, the “Mir”"with a very rich diamond 
content, was discovered in the Basin of the Malaya, Batyobiya River. In 1955, 
various deposits were located in the same area: the “Nevidimka,” 250 by 150 
meters in size; the “Malyutka,”. 70 by 50 meters; the “Sosednaya,” 120 by 80 
meters; the “Dolgozhdannaya,” some 220 by 220 meters ; the “Leningradskaya,” 
520 by 350 meters; and the “Molodezhnaya,” 160 by 180 meters. Other kimberlite 
pipes located in 1955 were the “Dalnyaya,” 300 by 340 meters; the “Udachnaya,” 
300 by 750 meters; the “Sytykanskaya,” 100 by 150 meters; the ““Zagadochnaya,” 
50 by 70 meters; the “Osennyaya,”’ 80 by 120 meters; and the “Polyarnaya,” 
100 by 100 meters.1° It must by pointed out that the kimberlite of the “Mir” 
pipe differs considerably from the kimberlite of the Daaldynsk Raion. In all, 
22 kimberlite pipes have been discovered in the Daaldynsk Raion, but only eight 
of them have to date revealed a diamond content. According to Soviet geologists, 
all these pipes, including the “Mir,” are similar to the classic kimberlite pipes of 
South Africa.4t However, the difficulties involved in setting up the diamond 
mines, building plants, laying roads and building living quarters in the severe 
climatic conditions of the Yakut ASSR and the region's remoteness are hampering 
the development of the Soviet diamond industry. The network of waterways can 
only be used for five months of the year, while air transportation of equipment is 
far too expensive. The winter roads can be used for about six months of the year.12 
The laying of hard-surface roads is proceeding very slowly. 13 


Besides the matrices, other types of deposits are also being worked. Alluvial 
deposits were located in the Urals and Irkutsk Oblast prior to the discovery of the 
Yakut deposits. The most important of these alluvial deposits are located in river 
beds. Dredge menad for use in the gold-mining industry can be used here. The 
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best dredges are produced by the Irkutsk Heavy Machine-Building Plant. The 
shallow rivers in the Yakut ASSR have a very high diamond yield, sometimes as 
much as 10 carats per cubic meter of sand. Although conglomerate deposits 
. have been found along many of the rivers of the Yakut ASSR, especially the 
Vilyui, Markha, and Muna, none of those discovered so far are of industrial 
importance. Only those along the Muna may possibly be used for industrial 
purposes.35 
The quality of Soviet diamonds varies greatly. Most of the ieas from the 
Urals are of very high quality ahd can be used in the manufacture of jewelry. The 
Urals also supplies many diamonds used in the manufacture of metal-working 
tools. The region rarely produces diamonds weighing more than 10 carats. The 
Yakut diamonds are rather a mixture. Those from the various alluvial deposits are 
characterized by a small average weight and are often splintered. Few of them can 
be used for jewelry. Those from shallow rivers are of a much higher quality and 
often weigh as much as 6—8 carats, and occasionally even 10 carats.1® The diamonds 
from the matrices are of a still higher quality. In July 1959, three diamonds, each 
weighing about 40 carats, were found near the town of Mimy.1” Soviet experts 
are quick to stress that the Yakut diamond industry has a future.1® The Twenty- 
first Party Congress made the following comment on the development of the 
` Yakut diamond deposits: 

The discovery of the diamond deposits has created a reliable raw material basis 
for the organization of a major diamond industry in the USSR: The output of... 
diamonds in 1965 will have increased by 15 to 16 times over that of 1958. This 
will permit the broad utilization of industrial diamonds | in machine building, geolo- 
gical development, and mining.1? 


A leading figure in the Yakut ASSR, S. Z. Borisov, called the the Yakut 
deposits the “largest diamond-mining center in the world” and insisted that work 
on the deposits be stepped up so that 1965 output will be 20 times that of 1958.20 
The city of Mirny in the center of the Yakut diamond region has reported that the 
Yakutalmaz Trust had fulfilled its 1959 program by the beginning of October.*+ 
The recently discovered Ust-Vilyui gas deposit will provide gas for the settlements 
of the trust.?* Coal is also being mined in the region. Important deposits of gold, 
tin, tungsten; mica, and sodium salts have been discovered near the Vilyui Basins 
The salt deposits can be used to supply Eastern Siberia and the Far East.*8 

As late as May 1959, there were comments in the Soviet press on the limited 
use of diamond drills in the USSR. Increased output of diamonds will do some- 
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‘thing to rectify this situation.*4 Toward the end of 1959, work on the construction 
of the first diamond tool plant in the USSR began | at Terek in the Kabardino- 
Balkarian ASSR.*5 The Ufim Petroleum Research Institute and the Leningrad 
All-Union Institute of Technology are now producing a new diamond bit which 
is being used in the drilling for oil in the Bashkir ASSR.2¢ Approximately 98% 
of all Soviet diamonds are found in the Yakut AŞSR.?7 Although it is very 
difficult to predict Soviet output for 1965, the average diamond content of the 
ore mined is very high, according to Soviet sources. However, a target of 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 million carats annually by 1965 is a very high figure. Enormous 
funds will have to be pumped into the diamond industry in order to increase its 
output to 16 times that of 1958 by the end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965. 
| G. A. Vvedensky 


International De 


Contradictions Between Moscow and Peiping 


Relations between the Soviet Union and the East Buropéan satellites are 
clearly defined—the satellites tend to follow Moscow’s line. Relations between 
the USSR and China, however, are extremely unclear. Moreover, research in this 
field is constantly coming up against the problem of a lack of information and 
an obvious striving by both sides to gloss over contradictions. Whenever rela- 
tions between these two states are really strained, both the Soviet and Chinese 
governments and Communist parties hasten to assure the rest of the world that 
there are no disagreements between them and that any talk of disagreements is 
a deliberate provocation by the capitalist world. Nonetheless, there are disagree- 
ments, although it is at times difficult to ascertain just what form they actually 
take. One has to be very careful when seeking the truth and evaluating what is 
taking place. When analyzing present relations between the Soviet and Chinese 
governments and their respective Communist parties, the student of Sino-Soviet 
affairs has to move more by guesswork and hypothesis than by concrete, indis- 
putable facts., 

The various facts available today reveal that relations between the two powers are 
not overly happy. Two of the most important problems are whether Khrushchev 
succeeded in obtaining Chinese sympathy for his policy. of peace during his visit to 
Peiping and whether the Soviet Union will back China’s present aggressive policy. 
These problems can be formulated as follows: weret the Chinese advance into 
India, the provqcation of a civil war in Laos, and the| general aggressive tone of 
the Chinese press agreed upon in Peiping? Will China go its own way, ignoring the 
interests of both the Soviet Union and world Communism, and in defiance of its 
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own insistence that the Kremlin is the head of the world Communist movement? 
Can one regard the USSR’s neutral position in the Sino-Indian border dispute as 
the outcome of an agreement reached in Peiping, according to which the USSR 
is to carry out a policy of peace while ‘China is to sabotage this policy? These 
questions are not easily answered. Any analysis of them must begin with a dis- 
cussion of the Chinese attitude toward Khrushchev’s trip to the United States. 
At first the Chinese press and Party leaders maintained complete silence on the 
invitation for a period of about two weeks. The next step was a series of commen- 
taries which differed considerably from those found in the Soviet press. While the 
latter was reporting that the West was genuinely anxious to end the cold war and 
had almost ceased its attacks on the individual non-Communist states, Peiping 
stated that “the peaceful policy of the socialist countries has compelled the United 
States politicians to agree to Khrushchev’s visit and to a summit meeting.” 
The logical conclusion to be drawn from this statement was found in the news- 
paper Jen Min Jih Pao of August 15, 1959, on the eve of Khrushchev’s departure 
for the United States. It commented that the United States has yet to show that 
it is sincere and anxious to relax international tension. On the very same day 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Chen I formulated the official attitude of the Chinese 
Communist Party and government toward, Khrushchev’s trip to the United 
States in a speech at a reception in the North Korean embassy in Peiping: 


The Chinese government and people warmly welcome this measure which is 

helpful towards easing international tension. We cannot but note, however, that 
the USA is still clinging stubbornly to its policy of aggression and expansion and 
its cold war policy. Far from having any intention of abolishing its military bases on 
foreign soil, the USA is continuing to expand and strengthen them. It persists in a 
diehard attitude on the question of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, 
termination of the occupation regime in West Berlin and the prohibition of the 
testing of nuclear weapons. It has obstructed the Geneva conference from reaching 
agreement on international questions that are ripe for solution. In the Far East 
the USA still continues to hold on to our territory of Taiwan; it continues to hang 
on in South Korea and obstructs the peaceful unification of Korea; it is still further 
increasing its collusion with the Japanese Kishi government and stepping up the 
revival of Japanese militarism. In Indo-China the USA is brazenly directing the 
Sananikone Government of Laos to extend the civil war of its own making, thus 
aggravating tension in this area. 
Further, Chen I repeated the newspaper’s warning that peace talks must be 
- preceded by a display of peaceful intentions by the United States. The aim of Chen 
Ts speech was obviously to list the demands made on the United States by China 
in the Far East. Only West Berlin and German reunification were mentioned in 
Europe. : 7° 

The Chinese press did not alter its tone during Khrushchev’s trip around the 
United States and his visit to Peiping. The same motif kept dn cropping up: the 
forces of peace have compelled the American imperialists to relax international 
tension. However, imperialists will always remaisa imperialists, and one would be 
too naive were ene to expect a solution of all outstanding problems. The present 
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situation is only temporary and a return to the cold war is inevitable if the United 
States does not abandon its foreign bases and make, other concessions. One ińvol- 
untarily? asks oneself what the reason for Peiping’s attitude is. A possible answer 
is that the Chinese Communist Party and governmesit are suffering from megalo- 
mania. Some months before Khrushchev’s trip tò the United States Peiping 
published a symposium of selections from the works of Mao Tse-tung and other 
Party leaders entitled Imperialism and All Reactionaries Are Paper Tigers. The aim 
of this work was to demonstrate that the United States is helpless and that its 
power is illusionary. It could not win the war in Korea, an adequate enough proof 
that its days are numbered. The United States is compared with Fascist Germany 
and the assertion made that its attempts to oppose history are reminiscent of the 
German agony at Stalingrad. The United States’ Stalingrad was Korea and this 
imperialist state will collapse at the first blow by the forces of progress. Member 
of the Chinese Party Politburo Yu Chao-li commented on Mao Tse-tung’s state- 
ment that “the Eastern wind is conquering the Western wind” as follows in the 
symposium: i 
. The fate of Hitler and all such warlike elements awaits the US imperialist bloc. 
Worse than that, Hitler was for a time fairly successfùl in his aggressive adventures, 
for then the forces supporting peace and against aggression were relatively weak. 
Not so for US imperialism today. In its armed aggression against Lebanon, the 
moment its troops landed on the Beirut seafront, it found itself in a quandary. The 
imperialist aggressors are condemned and opposed everywhere... . Confronted as 
they are by the powerful socialist camp and people in all lands who treasure peace 
and freedom, the imperialists are over-extended on too long a front; they lack the 
necessary strength and are vulnerable at many points. 


There can be little doubt that the Chinese Party jaden are sincerely convinced 
of the weakness of the “imperialist bloc” and the invincibility of the socialist. 
Their own history supplies the clue to this attitude. They succeeded in con- 
quering China at a time when the Kuomintang possessed far superior forces, Part 
of their success can be traced back to the policy of the United States. The latter 
compelled the Nationalists to sit down and talk with the Communists who were 
thus given the opportunity to build up their forces. The Chinese used similar 
tactics in Korea where, as soon as their military position became serious, they 
“opened negotiations and continued to talk until they had consolidated their forces. 
These facts may have convinced them that they can cope with the United States. 


Such an attitude may well be one of the stumbling blocks in Sino-Soviet 
relations. The Soviet leaders have a much more realistic view of the situation and 
are well aware that a military tlash with the West is fraught with dangers for the 
Communist blgc. Such a clash must under no circumstances be allowed to take 
place while the Communist bloc is inferior to the limperialist i in the industrial 
field. There is, of course, the possibility that the Chinese position is the result of 
an agreement "with Moscow. China may, be pursuing a more aggressive policy 
than the Soviet Union and waging a propaganda : eas since it does not have 
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diplomatic relations with the United States and does not have to account for its 
statements. On the other hand, Peiping may: be opposing Moscow’s general line. 
A definite answer cannot be given. One can only say that the Chinese Communist 
Party appears to be less afraid of a clash with the West than Moscow does. There 
is also a further reason why China can afford to be more aggressive than the USSR 
in the foreign-political field. The USSR has now built up its heavy industry and 
become a modern state full of internal contradictions. An archaic nineteenth- 
century Marxist dogma is coming up against present-day reality. The Soviets have 
their own “bourgeoisie” which is making itself felt. Moscow cannot allow a 
return to Stalinism for two very good reasons. First, Soviet industry is suffering 
from a manpower shortage. Under Stalin mass. terror was made possible by the ` 
fact that Soviet industry was in an extremely primitive state, whereas modern 
industry cannot be run with slave labor. Second, the Kremlin is compelled to 
raise the standard of living of at least the leading class. Competition with the 
West is only possible if the persons on whom such competition depends are well 
fed. In China the situation is different. The country is presently in the position of 
the Soviet Union at the end of the 1920’s. The only difference is that, whereas 
there was never any doubt that the Soviet Union could be industrialized, there are 
ample grounds for asking whether China can possibly become a modern indus- 
trial state. Given such a situation Stalinism is almost inevitable in China. Inevi- 
‘table too is the aggressive tone in domestic and foreign policy. At home the 
Chinese Party leaders have to be aggressive in order to carry out a policy of collec- 
tivization, while an aggressive tone in the foreign-political field serves as a con- 
stant reminder to the people of the hostile encirclement and of the fact that the 
country must do without many things. - 

Khrushchev’s peace policy is based on various factors. First, the Soviet Union 
has exhausted all possibilites of further rapid industrial development. The speed . 
of industrial growth is dropping off from year to year. Western aid is needed for 
further progress. The tension must be relaxed for the moment, the influence of the 
Western neutralists used in order to obtain from the United States and the highly 
developed Western states aid for the further buildup of Soviet industry. Second, 
the prerequisites for the outbreak of the classical Communist revolution, based 
on the class consciousness of the workers, are no longer present in the West., 
As his standard of living has improved, the Western worker has ceased to regard 
himself as a member of the proletariat. He now has the consciousness of a member 
of the bourgeoisie. Mutual relations between the entreprenenrstand the workers 
have also changed. Today the entrepreneur is serving the worker who has become 
his main consumer. As a result, he is compelled to take the worker’s interests into 
consideration. Given such a state of affairs there can be no talk of exploiting class 
contradictions. A rather paradoxical situation has been created, tufider which the , 
Communists are seeking an alliance with their arch-enemies, the capitalists, 
During his visit to the United States Khrushchev got on very well with the major 
entrepreneurs, but clashed with the trade-union representatives. Third, there is no 
class in the West, Asia, and Africa to which the Commmunists can appeal with 
propaganda on the classical lines—work for the world revolution and the building 
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of a.Communist society. Yet the Communists dare fist admit that their ideology 
is obsolete and their analysis of social relations in the capitalist countries wrong. 
In their search for one group of the population which might be of use to them 
they have turned to the neutral intelligentsia which i is frightened by the prospect 
of a third world war. The new policy of “peaceful coexistence” is aimed at this 
group which is to spread the idea of the progressive nature of the “socialist order” 
and the forthcoming end of capitalism. 


Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence is thus an attempt to take into 
consideration the situation which has come about inthe world as a result of the 
development of capitalist society along non-Marxist lines. His policy is the only 
one which seems likely to ensure some success for Communism. Were he to 
abandon such a policy the Party First Secretary would also have to abandon the 
idea of world revolution, since there is no other path to it. Here, however, he is 
coming up against the resistance, of the Chinese who do not have the possibilities 
at Moscow’s disposal. Khrushchev can afford to talk about a modest increase 
in the Soviet standard of living since he had definite possibilities of actually 
raising it. Peiping is not in a position to make such promises. It is constantly 
raising its demands on the economy and year by year increasing the burden on the 
Chinese people in the name of a future abundance. This fact explains the nature of 
the disagreements between Moscow and Peiping. Regarding the United States 
as a paper tiger and unable to alter a’policy of aggression, the Chinese Communist 
Party cannot but endeavor to exert some pressure on its ally, Moscow. The poli- 
tical lines of two states at different stages of development cannot easily be coordina- 
. ted. Khrushchey must have come up against opposition in Peiping where he 
endeavored to convince the Chinese that his line of peaceful coexistence is the 
correct one. This is the only possible explanation of the fact that the speeches 
made by the Soviet and Chinese representatives at the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic were so different in 
. character. It will in fact be a long time before the policies of Moscow and Peiping 

can be synchronized. The point is not that Khrushchev is more liberal than the 

Chinese Communist leaders. There are ample reasons for presuming that he too 

would like to pursue a mote aggressive domestic and foreign policy; he is present- 
i ly compelled to act in a different situation than his coinege counterparts and to 
_ take’ more factors into consideration. 


Khrushchev’ æ visit to Peiping once again led to > question as to Mao Tse- 
tung’s position in the Chinese Communist Party hierarchy and state apparatus. 
The Party leaders are obviously only too anzious to use his name as a symbol of 
state and Party unity. However, there is the question as to what extent Mao is 
able to influeneesthe various steps taken and also the problem of the inner-Party 
struggle between the Mao T'se-tung and Liu Shao-chi factions. While Khrushchev 
was in Peiping, Mao occupied his apparently rightful position as the head of the 
Party, Although he did not participate in the important Central Committee 
plenary session held in Lushan, his name occupied first place during the cele- 
brations. Nonetheless, , there are signs that this is only ¢ a gesture. Any change in his 
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position in recent weeks can only have been for the worse. Important changes in 
the high command of the so-called National Liberation Army have altered the 
power relationships in the armed forces. As a result of these changes, arfhounced 
on September 17, Marshal Lin Piao has replaced Marshal Peng ‘T'e-huai as Minis- 
ter of Defense, while former Minister of State Security Lo Jui-ching has replaced 
“General Huang Ke-cheng as head of the General Staff. The new Minister of State 
Security is General Se Fu-shi. l 


The removal of Peng Te-huai means that Mao has lost his last supporter 
occupying a top army post. The present Minister of Defense owes nothing to 
Mao and at one time even opposed him. Peng Te-huai worked closely with 
Mao and Chu Teh during the Great Campaign. He is also a fellow countryman 
of Mao’s, from Honan Province. At the beginning of the 1930’s, Peng Te-huai 
was deputy commander of the Eighth Field Army under Chu Teh. Since 1950, 
he has been in command of the Army of “National Volunteers” in Korea, although 
information is available that its operations were contrdlled from Manchuria by 
Lin Piao. The latter is a graduate of the Academy of Wampao, organized by 
Borodin and headed by Chang Kai-shek. He entered the Party in 1925 and frota 
1932 onward was in command of the First Army, with which he carried out the 
Great Campaign independent of Mao Tse-tung. In 1938, he was wounded and 
sent to the USSR for treatment) where he remained for three years. From 1946, 
he was once again on active service in command of the First Army. Lin Piao is 
regarded as the most brilliant strategist in the Chinese Communist Army and has 
given ample proof of his capabilities during the civil war. At the end of the war 
he was head of the Military Control Commission for Southern China and posses- 
sed unlimited powers. At the time he, along with Kao Kang and Chen I, opposed 
the Politburo headed by Mao in an attempt to defend the rights of the local ad- 
ministrative organs. The affair ended in 1953 with the liquidation of Kao Kang 
and the removal from active affairs of all the commanders except Peng ‘Te-huai 
who was only saved by his personal devotion to Mao. 


The Liu Shao-chi~Teng Hsiao-ping Stalinist faction is in all probability in 
favor of a close union with the USSR and a synchronization of all'activities with 
Moscow. This faction insists on. the recognition.of Moscow’s leading role in the 
Communist bloc and is presumably anxious to maintain the unity of the Communist 
bloc. It does, nonetheless, have an eye to the future. Whenever the Chinese press 
refers to the leading role of the USSR it usually adds that China is presently not 
strong to play such a role itself. Lui Shao-chi hopes that China will be the top 
dog in the not too distant future. Mao Tse-tung has always stood for the indepen- 
dence of the Chinese Party and state. He opposed not only Moscow, but also the 
Comintern at the end of the 1920’s. His efforts at building up a peasant army and 
unleashing a civil war ran counter to Stalin’s plan. The latter vas attempting to 
create a classical Communist Party ia China, a party of theeworking class. In 
1935, Mao liquidated the Party leaders sent from Moscow, the so-called “students.” 
At the end of 1956, Mao contradicted Moscow again when he defended the theory 
of “national paths to Communism,” protesting against:the Soviet theory that 
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every Communist state must tread the path of the Soviet Union. Mao also an- 
swered the denunciation of Stalin in 1956 by rehabilitating him. His initiative led 
to the article “More on the Historical Experience!.of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat” which accused Stalin of one thing only: national chauvinism and the 
desire to foist his will on other Communist parties.? For the rest the article de- 
clared that Stalin was a great Communist and a true student of Lenin. As for the 
problem of national chauvinism one must remember that the article was written 
immediately after the Polish and Hungarian events. Hence the accusation was 
directed not so much against Stalin as against the ‘collective leadership.” The 
article left no doubt as to Peiping’s attitude toward national Communism at 
that time: 


Stalin revealed a certain tendency toward great-power chaùvinism in his rela- 
tions with the brother Communist parties and brother countries. The essence of this 
tendency is the ignoring of the independent and equal position of Communist 

© parties and socialist countries in the international union. j 


The article made no mention of the historical experience of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the “leading position of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Communist Party.” Mao did not compromise with ‘Moscow and recognize the 
leading role of the Soviets until November 1957, on'the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversaty of the October Revolution, but then only after long arguments, 
judging by reports from Belgrade. ' 

The armed forces were even further estranged from their Soviet counterpart 
since they were headed by Peng Te-huai, in other words by Mao and Chu Teh, 
In 1958, Pravda published an article by the latter on the thirty-first anniversary of 
the foundation of the so-called National Liberation Army. 8 It was full of praise for 
Mao, who was declared to be an outstanding general and given the credit the ini- 
tiative in the foundation of the Army. Among other things Chu Teh went out of 
his way to stress the “proletarian nature” of the Chinese armed forces, an obvious 
attack on its Soviet counterpart which has long ceased to be proletarian. The article 
also contained various attacks on the Soviet Communist Party, one example 
being that “Mao Tse-tung’s military theories were always correct. However, as a 
result of the struggle of the ‘left’ opportunists against! the correct line of Comrade 
‘Mao Tse-tung the revolutionary war experienced at one time failures.” The left 
opportunists were first Chen Tu-hsiu, the first Party, General Secretary and the 
above-mentioned, “students” from Moscow. They were acting on the instruc- 
tions of Stalin who was at that time head of the Comiftern. Hence, this statement 
can be taken as an attack on the Soviet Party leaders. : 

Of particular interest is the section in the article which discusses the question 
of the need todearn from the Soviet Army. Here the writer states categorically: 

The National Liberation Army must seriously study the advanced experience 
o£ the Soviet Union. We have studied, are-studying, and must study it in the future. 

There are two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: One is the selective and 

2 Prasda, December 30,1956. ° i 
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creative method of learning, that is, the combination of study and the application of 
experience to the concrete conditions of China. This is a Marxist-Leninist method 
of study. The other is the method . . . when everything is taken over without regard 
to concrete conditions, This is the dogmatic method of study which contradicts 
Marxism-Leninism. 


Once again Chu Teh returns to the harm caused Chinese Communism by 
its uncritical imitation of the example and directives of its Soviet ally: 


In the history of the Chinese revolution serious harm has been caused by dog- 
matism which we ought to combat. On the other hand, a rejection or neglect of the 
study of Soviet experience is also completely mistaken. This is the empirical tendency. 
Both empiricism and dogmatism represent subjectivism. Empiricism can never be 
used to overcome dogmatism. Dogmatism can never be used to overcome empiri- 
cism. We are against the one and the other. However, if we adhere to the principle 
[that one ought] on the basis of the study and generalization of one’s own experience 
to study Soviet experience discrimunately, then this is not an empirical, but a Marxist- 
Leninist standpoint. We must use this very method in order to study advanced 
Soviet experience and the experience of the other countries. 


Thus, Soviet experience is placed alongside that of other countries and China 
has the right to go its own way here too. The Chinese military leaders, headed 
by Peng Te-huai, created an army not on Soviet, but on their own, lines. At the 
beginning of 1958, the General Staff in Peiping worked out a plan for the partial 
conversion of the armed forces, primarily the infantry, into self-supporting units. 
Soldiers and officers were to work on the fields or in plants for part of the time 
in order to reduce state expenditure on the maintenance of a peacetime army of 
five million. The New China News Agency reported on March 28, 1958 that “with 
regard to subsidiary production, the forces must endeavor to achieve within two 
to five years whole or partial self-production and self-sufficiency in vegetables and 
meat to the point of drawing fewer or no vegetable or meat subsidies.” At about, 
the same time the General Staff decided to forbid officers’ families to live in 
the cities where officers’ units were situated. They were either to return home or 
else to do “socialist work” in plants. A system was also introduced whereby 
officers were to serve a minimum of one month in the ranks, living in barracks with 
the rank-and-file soldiers, receiving their rations, and doing without privileges. 

The Soviet armed forces have never been subject to such regulations. Some of 
them can be explained by the dreadful poverty in China which has compelled Peiping 
to have recourse to such radical measures. Yet there can be ne doubt that Mao 
was attempting to make political capital out of this radicalism. He constantly 
declared that China was already on the threshhold,of Communism. Accordingly, 
his path is by implication to be regarded as more correct that the Soviet, since 
Moscow has not succeeded in building Communism, in the last forty-two years. 
On the other hand, these radical steps could not but lead to dissatisfaction among 
both the rank-and-file soldiers and the officers. This is probably the reason for 
the change in the Army command. Lin Piao was appointed Minister of Defense 
on the assumption that a man extremely populatein Army circles would be able 
to overcome the.officers’ resistance. Lo Jui-ching’s role will evidently be to work 
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over all the purely military decision of the new Minister of Defense from the 
political standpoint. Their appointment will also mean the end of Mao’s influence 
in the armed forces. . 

‘Toward the end of 1959, the new spirit in the a forces was already in full 
swing. Issue No. 8 of the Peiping magazine Friendship published statements by 
various leading Chinese figures on the Twenty-first Party Congress. The tone of 
these statements was extremely circumspect. and Sino-Soviet friendship was 
stressed at every step as the basis of peace. The successful faction is now doing 
everything possible to ensure that Sino-Soviet relations progress smoothly. Yet 
the different interests and level of development of the two countries cannot but 
lead to new disagreements. The Chinese advance into India has brought to a 
head the problem of the demarcation of the Chinese, Indian, and surprisingly 
enough the Soviet border. Volume four of the Smal] Soviet Encyclopedia traces the 
Sino-Indian southern and northwestern borders with a broken line, thus sugges- 
ting that they are not clearly defined.* However, a small strip of China, which 
borders on Afghanistan and divides the USSR from India and Pakistan could, 
were the borders revised, easily fall to the USSR, thus'depriving China of its com- 
mon border with Afghanistan and the Middle East. In this manner the Soviet map 
may well be serving as a reminder to China that a revision of the present borders 
might not be in China’s best interest. are K. Alxandrov 
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The Nature of Trade Within the Communist Bloc 


The Soviet leaders make use-of a great variety of methods in their efforts to 
bind the other nations of the Communist bloc economically to the USSR. They 
include isolating the satellites from trade with the non-Communist world; 
granting long-term credits in order to tie the satellitesito the USSR; insisting that 
the satellite industries specialize in particular types of products to the exclusion of 
others; inaugurating a program of so-called “technical assistance and scientific 
and ‘technical cooperation” ; placing Soviet experts in key positions in the satellite 
economies; and mobilizing their youth for work in the Soviet Union. These 
yarious forms of economic enslavement can be illustrated by the various treaties 
of “friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid” and the|setting up in January 1949 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON). The process was in fact 
set in motion before the end of World War I. The USSR concluded a trade 
agreement with Poland in October 1944 and with Bulgaria in March 1945. In the 
meantime trade relations between the Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
“socialist camp” have, according to official Soviet statistics, assumed imposing 
proportions. A’ ‘the following table indicates, Soviet trade with the people’ 8 
democracies more than doubled in the period 1950-56. Moreover, in spite of 
increased Soviet trade with the non-Cofnmunist countries, trade within the 
Communist bloc still accounted for more than 75% of total Soviet foreign trade 
in 1956: ° 


aA Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Bacyelopei), Moscow, 1959, IV, 817. 
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Soviet Trade with the Communist Countries, 1950—56 


A Baka PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
Fo ne ie 1956 , 
Total Foreign Trade ..........- 13,002 29,129 a 100.0 
Albania: occ cisisaevavesens 62 105 0.5 0.4 
Bulgaria: sce. danrin erwise 667 1,012 5.1 3.4 
Czechoslovakia ........000005 1,688 3.081 13.0 10.6 
East Germany ......-....004- 1,383 4,791 10.6 16.4 
Hungary ....... ces irsiy enses 841 - 991 6.5 3.4 
Poland.. o.a... a ae 1.806 2,562 13.9 8.8 
Rumania...... cece eee 1,013 1,789 7.8 6.1 
Yugoslavia.........ccceeeeee a. foe 415 a 1.6 
China wo... cece PETT 2,306 5,989 17.7 20.5 
Mongolia ........ 2s cece eves 330. 631 2.5 2.2 
North Korea ...........2000- 450 637 3.5 2.2 
North Viet Nam............. ~ — 15 _ 0.1 


1957, pee hi Veerbuyapa torgoelya SSSR $ sotslalistecheskami stranami (Soviet ee Trade with the Socialist Countries), Moscow, 
P 

If we reverse this picture and look at the eee of each of the people’s deme- 
cracies with one another and with the USSR, the inclusiveness and inwardness 
of the system becomes even more apparent. Some of these countries, as the table 
below shows, are almost totally isolated from trade with the non-Communist 
world: 


Trade Within the Communist Bloc in 1956 


(Percentage of Total Foreign Trade) 
With Other 
Wah the USSR Comnmmist Countries 

Albania ............ 42.2 54.8 
Bulgaria ............ 46.5 40.5 
Ching sees erg 53.7 21.6 
Czechoslovakia ...... 31.8 32.2 

East Germany ....... 41.0 34.0 
Hungary.........28. 23.7 39.6 
Mongolia .........-- 91.3 8.7 
North Korea ........ 75.8 23.8 
North Viet Nam..... 9.6 73.7 
Poland........eeeees 30.8 32.9 
Rumania ........... . 47.6 304 > E 


SOURCE. Marowsys sotsialestechethapa sistema khexyalsiva (The World Socialist Economic System), Moscow, 1958, pp 106--107. 


‘Its prepondérant position within this closed system makes {t possible for the 
USSR to set prices on the “socialist” market that are to its own advantage, 
prices that influence the economic development ofthe various satellite countries, 
inevitably making them economically dependent on the USSR. In addition, i in the 
immediate postwar years the Soviet Union exploited its positiofi 4s an occupying 
power in Eastern and Central Europe, compelling the new satellites to conclude 
trade and payments agreements. Thus, by the terms of its trade agreements*with 
the USSR, Poland was obliged to sell high-quality coal to the Soviet Union at 
fantastically low prices. This arrangement lastetl from 1946 to 1956, causing 
severe harm to the Polish economy. Moreover, 
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while Poland was-from 1945 on obliged to deliver coal to the Soviet Union at a 

special price well below that of the world market, it, on the other hand, ran up a 

deficit of more than 2.1 billion rubles on its purchases from the Soviet Union, for 

which a system of credits ae advantageous to the Soviet Union had been 

arranged.} i 

The events of 1956 in Poland and Hungary compelled the Soviet leaders to 
mitigate their policy of exploiting Polish coal reserves. Fearing an increase in 
anti-Soviet feeling in Poland, the Party Central.Committee agreed, as a result of 
talks in Moscow in December 1956, to discontinue the deliveries of coal at 
preferential prices and to write off Poland’s “debt” to the Soviet Union.? In 
point of fact this cancellation did not come near to Compensating Poland, if one 
were to calculate the value of the coal deliveries at the then prevailing world 
market prices. 


No less significant is Soviet | economic policy i Fai Germany, which aims 
at the maximum utilization of the Fast German machine-building industry, which 
in turn is being made almost totally dependent on Soviet raw materials and 
stmifinished goods. In 1956, 70.8% of East Germany’s imports from the USSR 
consisted of raw materials and semifinished ‘goods, chiefly petroleum, coal, 
ores, steel, and fuel oil. The year before, East Germany had supplied the Soviet 
Union with 32% of all the machine tools, 71% ofthe press forge equipment, 
79% of the rolling mill equipment, 64% of the food-processing equipment, and 
68%, of all the instruments imported by it. In 1956, machinery and equipment 
accounted for 76.3% of Hast Germany’s exports to the USSR.’ Professor Kohl- 
mey, the Deputy Director of the Economics Institute of the German Academy 
of Sciences in East Berlin, has drawn attention to the fact that 


under the present price structure a certain part of industry [producing] basic mate- 

rials, including the [East German] machine-building industry, is operating un- 

profitably and consequently has a relatively weak basis for the accumulation of 
capital funds.® 

Thus, the compulsory EAM of East German’ machinery to the USSR is 
harming the former’s economy. 

In 1936, the territory comprising the PAR Bast Germany produced 22.2% 
of Germany’s agricultural machinery and 37% of its automobiles.’ The ‘ ‘spe- 
cialization of industry” carried out under the auspices of COMECON has since 
created a situation under which East Germany finds its necessary to buy from the 
USSR tractors, combines, various other types of agredir machinery, auto- 





3 Ostenropaviriscbaft, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1957), p. 38. | 

* Prasda, Decemper 19, 1956, 

3 Mirovaya sotsialisticheshaya siftema Menara (The World Socialist Economic System), Moscow, 
1958, p. 242. 

* Vaeshnyaya Yorgoblya SSSR. s sobsialisticbeskimi stranami (Soviet Foreign Trade with Socialist Coun- 
tries), Moscow, 1957, p. 113. 

5 Mirosaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema kbozyaisiva, op. cit. i 

* Thid., p. 228. ! 

7 Ibid., p. 225. oe 7 j 
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mobiles, and road-building machines, all of which it could easily have produced 
for itself in the past.8 Referring to this “specialization of industry,” the Warsaw 
newspaper Zycie Gospodarcze of November 9, 1958 named the USSR, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and even Bulgaria as suppliers of agricultural machinery. East 
Germany was not mentioned. The country’s agriculture i is apparently completely 
dependent on the USSR. Moreover, 90% of the grain imported by it comes from 
the Soviet Union.® 

_ The overall picture of trade between Hungary and the USSR is similar. Thus, 
81% of the raw materials which Hungarian industry imported in 1954 came from 
the Soviet Union, while in 1955 machinery and equipment constituted 61% of 
Hungary’s exports to the USSR.1° Soviet propaganda represents this relationship 
as contributing to the development of the Hungarian economy and to the material 
well being of the workers. Official Soviet sources, however, certainly seem to 
contradict- this approach: -For example, .in 1950, “gross agricultural output 
amounted to only 85% of the 1938 level. .., the output of the tanning industry 
was 11.6% less than in 1938;” and “‘in 1952, the volume of agricultural production 
again fell off sharply, constituting 79% of the 1938 level.”1! This decline ift 
agriculture is even more striking when one considers that Hungary, which was 
one of the chief Central European exporters of agricultural produce before World 
War II, found it necessary to import 450,000 metric tons of wheat and 200,000 
metric tons of fodder from the Soviet Union in 1957.12 The exploitation of 
Hungarian industry by the Soviets has been reflected not only in agriculture, but 
also in a lowering of the living standards of the population as a whole: “Taking 
1949 as a 100,... the index of real earnings of workers and salaried employees 
constituted 89.7 in 1951 and 82.3 in 1952.”13 It should be noted that the year 
1949, when the living standard was considerably higher than in the years to 
follow, was the last year.in which the greater part of Hungary’ s foreign trade was 
oriented toward the capitalist world. The ensuing increase in trade with the Soviet 
Union did not improve conditions in Hungary: 


.. by 1953, as a result of the extremely rapid rate of industrialization, there 
was considerable strain in the development of the country’s economy and...an 
imbalance in the production of producer goods and consumer goods which began 
to have a detrimental effect on the standard of living of the people.™ . 


A more traditional colonial relationship is evident in the Soviet exploitation 

_ of the Rumanian oil industry. Although the trade agreement between Rumania 
and the USSR of December 13, 1955 provided for the dissolution of the joint- 

stock company Sovprompetrol, thus putting an end to the almost complete Soviet 
control of the Rumanian oil industry, the same agreement stipulated that Rumania 

© Vnesbuyaya torgovba SSSR s sotsialisticbeskimi stranami, op. cit., p. 112. aa 

Ibid. 

10 Tbid., p, 124. : . 3 . 
11 Mirovaya sotsialısticheskaya sistema kboxyaistva, op. cit., pp. 331, 336. 
12 Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR s sotsialisticheshimi stranami, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 
13 Mirovaya sotsialisticheskaya sistema khoxyaistva, op. cit., p. 337: 
U Vneshnyaya torg&olya SSSR s sotsialisticheskims stranami, op. cit., p. 124, 
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would have to compensate the Soviets with the delivery of goods, for the 
most part petroleum and petroleum products.15 One may well ask just how 
petroleum deliveries benefit a petroleum exporter; ilike the Soviet Union which 
in 1956 exported about twice as much petroleum as it imported., The answer 
becomes clear after a glance at, the following table: į 
Soviet’ Trade in Petroleum and Petroleum Products with the European Satellites 
in 1956 
EXPORTS ' IMPORTS 
— (Metric Tons) ——— 


Albania ........... — 


i 198,800 
Bulgaria ..........-. ` 164,960: — 
Czechoslovakia ...... 806,400 > ı - 
East Germany....... 749,800 | 228,000 
Hungary ........... 345,100 ' 44,200 
Poland s.. veses , 861,800 | 15,000 
Rumania.:.......... 4,300 |! 3,436,800 
7 Total.....ceeceee 2,932,360 3,922,800 


i M t Vimanpee nguha SSSR 186 ged: Statictcechy obser (Soviet ~ Trade for 1956, A Statistical Review), 

The point is that within its European satellite aystein the USSR gained in its 
net imports from Rumania alone more than enough petroleum and petroleum 
products to cover its deliveries to the rest. Thus Rumania, according to the terms 
of the agreement by which Soviet control of Rumanian oil was ostensibly liqui- 
dated, is, in fact, compelled to deliver enough petroleum and allied products to 
the USSR to sustain the Soviet program for making East European industry 
dependent on deliveries from the Soviet Union, while the Soviet surplus is sold 
on the world market for hard currency or bartered for high-quality machinery 
from the non-Communist countries. 


The Soviet leaders are not satisfied with controlling the satellites’ foreign 
trade; they have also set up machinery to direct the internal economic develop- 
ment of the European members of the Communist bloc. In January 1949, the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) was founded. Under the 
auspices of this council, the long-range economic;plans of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania are coordinated 
with those of the USSR, and the various economic tasks parcelled out. The 
individual countries often concentrate on the development of a particular branch 
of industry. COMECON is quite openly aimed at the complete integration of the 
economic system of the European satellites with that of the Soviet Union. Hence 
Poland has beaoqne the chief supplier of coal and coke to the other satellites and to 
the USSR. In 1955, East Germany, Poland, and Hungary delivered to the USSR 
locqmotives equa] to 31% of Soviet production and passenger coaches equal to 
52%.18 Hast Germany is becoming the leader in the chemical industry. In 1956, 





` 18 Ostexropawirischaft, No. 2 (1957), p. 138. 
18 Spravochnik po snesbnej torgovle (Handbook on Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1958, p. 141. 
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it accounted for 75% of Soviet imports of plastics and 100% of Soviet imports 
of synthetic rubber.17 In the meantime, the iron ore, petroleum, and other raw 
materials needed to sustain these industries come almost exclusively from the 
Soviet Union. This integration even covers exchange of personnel. In the period 
1947 to 1956, the USSR sent more than 14,000 experts to Communist countries in 
Eastern Europe.1* In May 1957, the USSR and East Germany agreed to an 
‘exchange of scientific and technical personnel. It provided that 700 German 
specialists would work in the USSR, while 400 Soviet would be sent’ to East 
Germany.?® 

The USSR’s relations with the Communist countries of Asia in the economic 
field differ from its relationship with those in Europe. Because of their relative 
lack of industrial development, China, Mongolia, North Korea, and North Viet 
Nam obtain certain advantages from their ties with the Soviet Union, the most 

„obvious being the aid of Soviet technicians and engineers in the building of 
industrial plants. Further, students from the. Asian Communist countries are 
often trained in the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion, it would appear that, while the Soviet leaders are following £ 
policy of “enlightened” colonialism in Asia, they are aiming at something quite 
different in Eastern Europe. There, foreign trade between the USSR and its 
satellites is coming increasingly to resemble an internal exchange of goods. An 
attempt is being made to integrate the various satellite economies fully with that 
of the Soviet Union. This process, if it succeeds, will be a development of great 
strategic importance. It will mean that, regardless of the loyalty or disloyalty of 
the satellite armies and peoples, the Soviet leaders will have them firmly in hand 
as allies in the economic competition with the West. M Andras 


Culture 


Literature as a Weapon in the Cold Wat 


In the hundreds of speeches which he has made throughout the world , 
Khrushchev has been at some pains to assert that the “peace-loving” Soviet leaders 
regard the cold war as a great evil and are striving to put an end to it in order to 
eliminate world tension. According to Khrushchev, his trip to'the United States 
was undertaken with this very aim in mind. The Soviet press too has in recent years 
vigorously attacked the cold war, liriking its campaign against it with the elastic 
term “coexistence.” Faced with this new Soviet offensive, one automatically asks 
whether the Communists have ceased the cold war, that is, the prépaganda against 
the non-Communist world, the foisting of pro-Communist ideas upon the world, 


17 Vresbnyaya torgovlya SSSR. za 1956 god: Statistichesky obzor (Soviet Foreign Trade for 1956: 
A Statistical Review), Moscow, 1958, pp. 28, 29, 64, and 65. 

18 Vneshnyaya torgovija SSSR s sotsialssticheskimi stranami, op.*cit., p. 18. 

19 Thid, p. 114. ° 
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the attempt to sow dissension between the non-Communist countries, and to wage 
an aggressive policy with world domination as its goal. There is a paradoxical 
expression that “war is too serious a matter to be left to the generals.” The Soviet 
leaders are waging the cold war on this principle. , Diplomatics and state prop- 
agandists are not enough, all “creative workers,” especially literary figures, whose 
form of art is especially adapted to the broad masses, have been mobilized. 
Literature can thus be a very revealing document, which i is extremely true of the 
USSR if one remembers that Soviet literary works are rarely an expression of the 
personal feelings and views ‘of the authors. Generally, they reflect political 


tendencies, in accordance with the spirit and demands of the Party line. 


The cold war officially began in mid-1948, at thé time of the Berlin Blockade. 
Certainly writers and poets did not rush of their own accord to attack the non- 
Communist world, in particular the United States, ‘which only ‘two years earlier 
had been portrayed ina different light in Soviet literature. Before the end of 1948, 
works had appeared which portrayed Americans and Germans somewhat dif- 
ferently than earlier. It must be remembered that until this time Germans had been 
shown exclusively as enemies and Fascists, as the suppressors of culture and 
everything progressive. There was no differentiation of any sort. The general 
formula was: a German is an enemy. The first attacks in the’cold war came from 
Soviet poets. The reason is obvious enough: a poem'can be dashed off in a matter 
of days whereas a prose work requires time. An illustration of the verse produced is 
K. Simonov’s The German, which was written in 1948 and differed somewhat from 
his poetry in the preceding period. The poem relates how a German, who had 
taken part in the Spanish Civil War on the side of the Communists and subse- 
quently been imprisoned by the Gestapo for seven years, sang on the stage of a 
Berlin theater: 

He sang midst the ruins of fallen Berlin, . 

$ All the songs he had sung in those brave days in Spain, 
All the songs he had quarantined within, ; 
Through seven long years of grief and pa 


It is a well-known fact that there were many opponents of Fascism in Ger- 
many. The point here is that the fact is generalized; as the title shows. 
~ This change in attitude toward the former enemy went hand in hand with a 
~ sharp attack on the former allies. Here one can take aşan example Alekse? Surkov’s 
poem A Danish Fairytale, Although written after the Berlin Blockade, it is just as 
important as Simonov’s poem. Surkov relates a visit to the house where the 
writer Hans Andersen lived, speaking of the feeling of awe with which visitors 
entered the room in which the story of the Emperor’ s Clothes was created. The 
central point ofthis poem, is the description of the profanation of the museum by 
a gum-chewing, “‘tipsy” American who strews orange peel everywhere.? In 1958, 
the. writer Boris Polevoi published a book entitled Through the Wide World on his 
stay in Western Europe in 1956. Although the material in the book only directly 


1 K, Simonov, Jazbrannye stikbi (Selected Verse), Moscow, 1958, pp. 109—110. 
4 A. Surkov, Siikbotegreniya (Verse), Moscow, 1959, vol. II, p. 292. : 
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discusses the European countries visited, Greece, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, moral and political characterizations of Americans are provided. 
There is, for instance, the scene in Pompeii: 


A really strange procession consisting of three bearers with armchairs was 
moving along a sidestreet toward a crowd of Soviet tourists .. . which was already 
streaming through the ruins of the forum toward the exit. On the first, clinging to 
the elbow rest and looking cautiously about, sat a distinguished lady. On the second, 
in the pose of Cleopatra awaiting Mark Anthony, a girl was extravagantly stretched 
out with her hair made up in a pony-tail and with an enormous violet-painted 
mouth, dressed in a motley tight sweater and the briefest possible shorts. On the 
third, a lanky youth... carelessly lolled over sideways, dressed in a loud sports 
shirt and weighed down with binoculars and cameras. He was a coeval of the two 
sunburned Italians who were carrying him... 

—Who are they?, we asked. 


—What do you mean who? Don’t you know? Who besides Yankees would 
think of riding on people in our century?3 


This episode in Polevoi’s book is accompanied by various comments to the 
effect that the Italian population regards the Americans as enemies and oppressors. 
Apparently the population of every country mentioned in the book has a friendly 
and respectful attitude toward the representatives of the Soviet Union. I. M. Sar- 
kizov-Serazini who also took part in this trip wrote a book entitled Through the 
Old World. This work is more objective, simply setting out to describe what its 
author saw. However, he too found himself compelled to discuss political 
factors: 


Our friendship with the great French people was strengthened not only by the 
common striving for social justice, freedom, equality, and the desire for general 
peace, but also by the common struggle for these ideals, cemented by the blood of 
both peoples .... Can our peoples forget the [great storm] of the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, the untold sacrifices of the Soviet peoples, which brought freedom from the 
enslaving chain of Hitlerite Fascism to... freedom-loving France? 


The cold war, as reflected in the pages of many Soviet works, makes frequent 
use of events from World War II. G. Konovalov’s novel Sources was published 
in the journal O&tyabr. Chapter 3 of the first volume describes the start of Hitler’s 
campaign against the Soviet Union. One decisive day in Hitler’s life, June 14, 
1941, is portrayed, the day on which the German command held ifs last conference 
and fixed the date for the attack. Hitler acquaints ca Hagen with his plans. 
The latter asks rather bewildered: 


—To the East, without having conquered England? Chuschi will drink an 
extra glass of cognac for joy. 


—There will be nothing else for him to do, but drink! When I-have finished with 
the Russians, PI take care of England. 





e 
3 B, Polevoi, Po belu svetu (Through the Wide World), Moscow, 1958, pp. 78—-79. 
4 I, M. Sarkizov-Serazini, Po staromu svetu (Through the Old World), Moscow, 1958, p. 133. 
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"Now whispering, now sharply raising his voice, Hitler spoke heatedly of 
Rudolf Hess’ cunning flight to England, of how! influential English politicians, 
having received Hess with elaborate hospitality, had thus given him to understand 
that England would maintain armed neutrality should the Germans move eastwards. 


Although this episode is presented as a piece of senseless fantasy by Hitler, 
it is nonetheless alluding to British policy, above all to the fact that influential 
statemen had received Hess hospitably. 


The review Neva published in 1959 a poem by ‘Fedor Efimov which depicts 
the beginning of World War II. The narrator is a boy whose father has been sent 
to the front. Hatred of war and those responsible for it are portrayed: 


I remember that, drunk with the scent of hay, 
We lads, as we sat around the threshing’ floor, 
Talked of how the entire nation, some day, 
Would punish the ones who had started the war. 


It would appear that only Hitler is meant; however, the next verse runs as 
polos: 


And now, when again unhappiness A 


In the roar of the motor, the hum of propeller, 
I regret that our adolescent talks 
Were not heard by the Misters Rockefeller. : 


The concluding lines contain an obvious threat not aimed at Germany. 
In 1958, the editors of [skusstvo published a collection of plays which had received 
prizes at the all-union competition for the best Soviet full-length play. One of the 
prize-winners was the drama In the Ring of Fire by P. Boriskov which dealt with 
the civil war in Northern Russia. The most negative characters in the play are 
the British Army captain Dexton and the American officer Martin.” 


There is a whole series of works produced to meet the demands of the cold war 
devoted to Berlin. In June 1950, Ilya Ehrenburg wrote a sketch, Germany, in 
which he described the life of Berlin: 


| 
Berlin. You know that the city was destroyed by the war and the mass of ruins 
still amazes you. Having become a bit accustomed to the ruins, you notice that 
they are clearing areas, piling up stones; here and there you see scaffolding: they are 
building. There are girls i in blue blouses on the roadways; it is the free youth of 
Germany.® š 


It must be borne in T that this is the same Bi eabaeg who during the war 
was the most anti-German of all Soviet writers. Evén the above-mentioned lines 
convey the writer’s satisfaction at what is taking place in Berlin. ‘The flexible 
Ehrenburg is well versed in political affairs. He further writes: 


In the ordinary capitalist-society there are drones, and bees. In the Western areas 
‘of Berlin iets are no worker bees, all the inhabitants have been transformed into 
5 Okiyabr, No. 3 (1959), pp. 105—106. 
© Ness, No. 3 (1959), p. 94. 
7 Nosye pesy (New Plays), Moscoty, 1958, pp. 279-350. | 
5 Ilya Ehrenburg, Nadezhda mira (The Hope of the World), Moscow; 1950, p. 36. 
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drones; only the rich drones live well, while the poor vegetate. There is no work, and 
persons wanting to earn a living inevitably make their way into the Eastern Sector.® 


The sketch concludes with the hope that some Berliners can count on a better 
future: “The future belongs to those who a are still young, the boys and girls in the 
blue blouses.”’?° 

A good example of the Soviet Union’s current policy toward Germany in 
pursuit of its cold-war aims is the book On Five Continents by Chief Editor of the 
magazine Ogonek Anatoly Sofronov. It touches on almost every postwar event, 
` presenting Berlin as follows: 


We: drove along a broad boulevard on both sides of which there were already 

~ flower gardens; the ruined buildings were being cleared away; day and night 

houses were being built. In one place we passed-a truck carrying a brand-new Ger- 

man tractor called an “Activist.” I asked the driver to stop the car so that I could 

look at the tractor. The German driver leaned out of the cab of the truck and, 

pointing to the tractor, said “Freundschaft!” And he waved his hand in greeting 
to our driver, Sergeant Ivan Danilov.14 


The whole chapter is based on the word “Freundschaft,” a word into which 
the Germans, according to the author, put a great deal of meaning. There is an all 
too obvious attempt to blame the misfortunes of the conquered Germans on the 
Americans, one example being as follows: 


A little later we happeñed to be in Potsdam. This beautiful old German city 
was also destroyed by the barbaric American bombing. Potsdam was bombed by 
the Americans as late as April 1945. There were no military objectives in this city; 
this was a senseless “operation” not dictated by military considerations.1® 


To counterbalance this remark about the Americans, the writer notes that 
there is a Soviet-German Friendship Society in the city..Later he discusses the 
All-German Congress which was held in 1953: . 


Edith Menge from Munich sharply criticizes Adenauer. Instead of being used 
to build living accommodations, millions of marks are speñt on the building of 
barracks. Recently one hundred and fifty square kilometers of land in West Germany 
were set aside for military maneuvers, !3 


In order to back up his argument, the writer credits the West German rep- 
resentative with the statement that 12 atomic cannons were recently based in 
West Germany and that Adenauer had welcomed their arrival. Further, Sofronov 
relates a conversation by Germans from West Germany, in which they compared 
the difficulties of living in the British and American zones.14 A woman from Bavaria 
comments that she cannot find work because forty-five is considered too old.15 





` 9 Tid., p. 38. j $ Kg 7 
10 Thid., p. 45. 
i Anatoly Sofronov, Na pati mattrikakh (On Five Continents), Moscow, t958, p. 10. . 
13 Tbid., p. 21. 
13 Thid., p. 32. 
14 Thid., p. 36. a 
15 Ibid, p.37. ° 
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Baan Kazakevich’s novel A House on the S quare comments on Germany in 
tones such as the following: “He went for a stroll dround Potsdam. The city had 
been dévastated by the American bombing.” 18 This sentence, which is apparently 
of no great importance at first glance, contains a' clear inference: the German 
cities and the Germans suffered from the American bombing. The next paragraph 
contains the revealing statement that “most astonishing of all was to hear German 
tinging out freely everywhere, the language that had made itself hated during 
the war in no small measure because before the war it had been the most respected 
and studied of all foreign languages in Russia.” 17| Thus, one brief sentence has 
raised a major political problem. On the one hand, the point is made that the 
Germans managed to preserve their way of life intact after World War IL. On the 
other, the assertion is made that the Russians had treated the German people with 
respect and consideration. The impression is given that hatred of the Germans was 
of a temporary and even accidental nature. Two further episodes describe a 
friendly meeting between a Soviet officer and.a representative of the well-to-do 
German intelligentsia and a scene in which some! Americans drive a group of 
Germans out of a restaurant and a Soviet officer intervenes in favor of the Ger- 
mans. The Soviet representatives are presented as persons who have come, not as 
occupiers, but to help the Germans to rebuild their life. Surprisingly enough, 
Kazakevich’s novel has been frequently criticized, presumably because it does not 
completely satisfy the demands of the Soviet leaders. 

Directly connected with the cold war in art, altdough on a somewhat different 
level, is the tragedy of the writer Boris Pasternak. The main charge leveled against 
Pasternak, in October 1958, was that he was “an ideological weapon-bearer i in the 
cold war.” The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR, held in May 1959, 
repeated this charge.1® Pasternak’s relation to theicold war consists of the fact 
that the writer did not take it into consideration when creating Dr. Zhivago. He 
suffered because he ignored the demands of the Soviet leaders that all writers 
help further Communist aggression. There are other, less celebrated cases in the 
Soviet Union of writers being attacked for failing to comply with the Party’s 
dictates. The poet Evgeny Evtushenko was condemned for expressing himself 

in a politically uncontrolled” manner: 


Borders upset me... : 

I don’t feel right i . 
To have missed Buenos Aires, 

New York by night. l 

Pd like to wander i 

Ae will i 

Through London, 

aa e To talk with them all, 

In complete —— 18 i 


16 E, Kazakevich, Dom aa | ploshebadi (A House on the Sout) » Moscow, 1956, p. 28. 
17 Ibid. á 
18 Radio Moscow, May 19, 1959. ° 

18 E, Evtushenko, Obsshchanis (A Promise), Moscow: 1958, 
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One of Communism’s favorite weapons in the cold war is the “peace campaign. 
E. Knipovich’s book Jn Defense of Life, which was published at the end of 1958, 
contains the following propaganda statement: 


The formation of the peace-loving German Democratic Republic is a turning 
point in the history of Europe. But German unity has still not been attained; the 
Bonn government is still trying to prepare for millions of Germans a fate as cannon 

_ fodder in the military adventures of American imperialism.?° 


Thus, the Communists talk of peace while launching an attack on the non- 
Communist world, and above all on the United States. What is written above is 
repeated more artistically in poetry. The magazine Neva contained a cycle of 
poems by Mikhail Dudin devoted to’ the participants in a world cruise on the 
steamer Georgia. The Americans are characterized in the poem Almost a Bi 
graph : 

Under a whitehot sky, : 

The cruiser rests from its sailing, 

Nakedly standing by, i 
The Americans lounge at the railing. . 


The liquor burns, the storm’s past, the air’s clean, 
No harm’s done, once again life begins, 

The Americans smoke in the Vatican, 

And Pope Pius forgives them their sins.*1 


Great technical achievements, such as the sputniks, are used for propaganda 
purposes in favor of a “Communist” peace. The lyric poem Spring in Jeanne’s 
Street by Ivan Ryadchenko, published in the magazine O&tyabr and devoted to 
Jeanne Lebourbe, the French revolutionary after whom a street is named in 
Odessa, ends with the following exclamation: 


Over Jeanne’s quiet street, fast as light, é 
Flies the sputnik in spirals and curis, 

And it whirls and it whirls and it whirls, 

As if thinking, how firm are the bands 

Of friendship Pll weave in my flight 

Round my planet, how strong are the strands. 


The cold war can even be observed in what appears to be at first glance* 
objective reporting. One example is an account of the international exhibition in 
Brussels by the writer Boris Agapov. Describing the United States pavilion, he 
pays homage to the architecture, then summarizes his impressions thus: 


—Who works in America, if the pavilion is to be believed? A placard displayed 
in a prominent location answers the question clearly: “Dollars are invested in enter- 
prises—Working dollars.” Dollars and machines work. But the people The American 
people weren’t in the American pavilion.33 
20 B, Knipovich, V zashcbitw zbizni (In Defense of Life), Moscow, 1958, i 170—71. 

21 Nera, No. 1 (1959), p. 171. 
38 Okiyabr, No. 3 (1959), p. 47. ° 
23 B. Agapov, Pæzdka » Brynssel (A Trip to Brussels), Moscow, 1959, p. 23. 
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A favorite Soviet device is to asSert that the cold war is being waged by the 
opposite camp. Radio Volga of May 21, 1959 broadcast a program entitled “The 
. Agony of Their Favorite Granny.” The cold war was, represented as the “favorite 


granny” of the West, and her last agony depicted in the following manner: 
That sinister old'hag, the cold war, is raving on the sick bed. Her agony could 


last a’ long time. But sooner or later the day will come when in the corridors of the 
White House and Pentagon the hushed whisper will! spread: 

—What’s the pulse rate? ' i 

—There is no pulse, she’s dead . 

And on the following morning an nomaa communiqué will inform the world 
with regret that the beloved grandmother of the American politicians and generals 
died of springtime asphyxiation. 


A. Bryukhanow’s book Tha?’s How It Was, ee in 1958, discusses the 
repatriation of Soviet citizens after World War IE. It portrays the displaced 
persons camps in tones usually reserved for the Fascist concentration camp. The 
inmates of the camps passionately want to return home, but are prevented from 
doing so by the treachery of the Americans and British. A similar situation is 
found in the play After the Parting by the “Brothers Tur.” It contains a rather far- 
fetched situation: the Soviet commander Osadchy is captured by the Germans and 
sent to a concentration camp. Then he is forcibly sent to Africa after the war to 
work in the uranium mines, where he is almost crippled. Later, he is sent to Paris 
to be used by an American espionage organization. B | Rabichkin’ sand J. Telman’s 
detective story The White Butterfly contains among the episodes intended to 
arouse hatred of the Americans the story of a Japanese girl dying of the effects of 
radiation eight years after Hiroshima. Speaking of the'death of the girl, the authors 
mention, as it were in passing, that “at that time a new atomic weapon was being 
tested every four days in February and March 1955 on the other shore of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the State of Nevada, near Las Vegäs.” 24 

- This work was intended for the youth, as are the stories and poems found in 
Soviet magazines such as Yunost and Moskva. These magazines emphasize that 
the West is responsible for the ideas which infect the stilyagi (zoot-suiters) and 
various “freethinkers” in the USSR. The magazine Moskva contained a story by 
G. Medynsky, entitled Honor, which was subtitled “The Life and Crime of Anton 
Shelestov.” It is a story abouta young man who goes astray; one can sead be- 
tween the lines that his vices have been picked up from the West. A further Soviet 
approach is to translate into Russian works appearing abroad which are anti- 
Western in tone. The book Rebellious Conscience, by German Colonel Rudolf 
Peterschagen, portrays Americans as inquisitors anid the successors of Hitler. 
It was suppliedswith an introduction by Lieutenant-Colonel Borshchey, in which 
he stressed that tlfe author “was persecuted by agents of the American imperialist 
intelligence organization, the CIC.” The. magazine Zvezda published a poem 
entitled Cyprus for Cyprus by the Greek poet Alexis Parnis on the events in 
Cyperus. It is in the form of a |gtter and the sane: Ta is immediately evident: 


"4B, Rabichkin and I. Telman, Beles babochka (The White Butterfly), Moscow, 1957, p. 170. 
t 
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As I write these lines you must know 

That I am impounded, 

The English are back here again, . 
Our town is surrounded. 


Most quoted are authors who are favorably disposed toward the Soviet 
Union. The magazine Moskva published a sketch by British journalist Ralph 
Parker entitled “A City of Open Hearts,” which deals with the Russian capital: 
“Moscow, the first capital of socialism in the world, is preparing for a leap into 
the future, is preparing to become the first city of Communism in the world.”’?6 

The Soviet government is only too well aware of the significance of literature 
as a weapon in the cold war. Hence the message from the Party Central Committee 
to the Third Congress of Soviet Writers stated: 


The noble themes of internationalism, the brotherly solidaxity of the toilers, the 
growth and consolidation of the world socialist system, the struggle of peoples 
against imperialism for the preservation and strengthening of peace are acquiring 
ever greater significance for literature.?? ` 


Explicit instructions were given | to writers for both foreign and domestik 
policy: 
A profoundly humane task of literature, reflecting the interests of all peoples, 


is the exposure of the antinational essence of imperialism, its aggressive P and 
the false attempts of bourgeois ideologists to-beautify capitalist reality . . 


This directive was issued in May 1959, although it has been in existence for 
a long time. Soviet writers have gone a long way toward fulfilling it since litera- 
ture is completely subordinate to Party policy in the USSR and is willy-nilly 
compelled to serve the cause of Communism. A: Gia 


25 Zrezda, No. 4 (1959), p. 10. 
38 Moskva, No. 3 (1959), p. 182. 
27 Literaturnaya gazela, May 23, 1959. S 
38 Thid. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist | 
Organ of the Central Committees of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 14 andi5, 1959 


Issue No. 14 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist begins with a lead 
article entitled “A Mission of Peace and Friendship,’? which, as the title suggests, 
is devoted to Khrushchev’s trip to the United Statesland his talks with President 
Eisenhower. The article goes out of its way to stress the sincerity of the feelings 
displayed by Khrushchev; he apparently visited the ;United States “with the best 
of intentions and with a pure heart.” The trip itself and the supposed successes 
of the Soviet leader are exclusively explained by the growth of the USSR which 
is engaged in the “building of Communism” and has- achieved results that 
have “fundamentally altered the aspect of the world.” This statement is then 
followed by the dogmatic remark that e 4 





the future belongs not to capitalism, which has already passed its best, but to so- 

cialism which is developing and confidently approaching Communism. In the 

competition with capitalism the victory will... be-won by socialism which is the 
more progressive social and economic formation. 

The article makes great play of Khrushchev’s s: plan for total disarmament 
over a period of four year and the destruction of all means of waging war. In 
sum, the aim apparent throughout is to present Khrushchev’ s trip as an event 
of historic significance which has influenced the fate of the world. 

A second editorial, “A Great Achievement of the Chinese People,” was written 
to mark the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Speakifig of this fact the magazine draws the conclusion that 


the experience of all the socialist countries has confitmed the theoretical conclusion 
of Marxism that the transition from capitalism to“ Communism is possible only 
via the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


‘The Chinese coup d’état is presented as the beginning of å new era in the 
“history of China which now has bright prospects for economic and cultural 
growth. The conclusion notes that the Soviet Union “has made its corstribution 
to the development of Chinese industry,” without attempting to state precisely 
just what the Soviet contribution has been, 

The main section of this issue contains an article by Marxist theoretician 
T. Stepanyan on “Regularities-in the Growth of Socialism into Communism,” 
apparently wrftfen to substantiate the formula of “from each according to his 
abilities, to each accordirig to his needs.” Soviet propaganda has of late been doing 
its dtmost to justify various well-known Marxist principles. In the present case, 
however, neither Marx nor Engels are mentioned. Khrushchev is quoted as the 
authority. His report at the Twenty-first Party Congress is described as a “creative 
development of the Marxist-Leninist theory of regularities in the growth of 
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socialism into Communism.” Khrushchev has thus been promoted into the front 
rank of Marxist theoreticians as a writer whose theoreticial principles are being 
used to implement Marxist teachings. 


The article’s first chapter is called “Two Phases in the Development of a 
Communist Formation” and begins with an outline of the general features of 
these two phases, that is, socialism and Communism. As the author puts the 
matter, “the general features of the two phases of Communism distinguish the 
new formation as a whole from all preceding societies.” Here stress is laid on 
the fact that the primary duty of a society is to work according to its abilities. 
This is apparently the main principle of Communist morality and the guarantee 
of a constant rise in the culture of a socialist society. Communism is characterized 
in the economic field primarily by an unheard-of all-round development of 
productive forces: 


This [development] is expressed primarily in the formation of the aaia and 
technical basis of Communism, a change in the nature of work and in the general 
cultural and technical rise in the level of the masses taking place on this basis. 


The basis of this change is the transition from socialist ownership to a single 
national Communist form of ownership. From the social standpoint the highest 
phase of Communism is characterized by the final elimination of the essential 
differences between the town and country, between persons doing manual and 
mental work, and also by the disappearance of all forms of the class division of 
society. 

Equally important, in the author’s opinion, is the fact that no nation can by- 
pass the socialist stage of development, with which the real history of mankind 
begins. 

The section headed “General Regularities of the Transition from Socialism 
to Communism” discusses the new form of society known as National Commu- 
nism. In short, Tito is under discussion. As is well known Belgrade’s ideas differ 
considerably from Moscow’s. The Soviet leaders are also extremely displeased 
with the Yugoslav tactics. Analyzing this situation the author asserts that “the 
flourishing of democratic freedom, in particular freedom of personality, without 
definite forms of organization may engender elements of anarchy, while an or- , 
ganization without the development of freedom of personality may engender 
bureaucrdtic recidivism.” The point is then made that the birth of Communism 
must be regarded not from a metaphysical, but from a dialectical standpoint. 
Hence the author stresses that present-day society will differ considerably from 
that which will exist in one hundred years or so, when the Communist phase will 
reach perfection. Examining this problem in detail, the author even Bives dates for 
the development of society, referring here to the Party: . 


The Communist Party, guided by a profound knowledge „of the law of the 
development of society, fixed the approximate historical dates for the creation of 
the material and technical basis of Communism, which are of decisive importance 
for a... preview of the main stages and dates fôr the formation of the highest 
phase of a Contmunist society. 
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About fifteen years will be needed for the ma ek of the material and 
technical þasis of Communism to take shape: During this period the USSR will 
pass through the stage of the creation of the foundations of the highest phase of 
a Communist society. After this, when needs will have been satisfied somewhat, 
it will be possible to consider that a Communist society has been built. 


The article is from beginning to end marked by an attempt to systematize 
the main Marxist principles in such a manner as to,explain and justify the main 
contradictions found in a Communist society. Three essential conditions are 
needed for the transition to Communist production relations: 


. the creation of a single form of Communist ownership as the foundation 
of these relations; the destruction of all relics of old! forms of the social division of 
labor and traces of class distinctions; the implementation of the Communist principle 
of distribution according to needs. 


In his diagnosis of the Communist society of the future the author stresses 
that only one form of ownership is possible, state ownership, which is created 
by the elimination of kolkhoz-cooperative property. When speaking about public 
property, the article is compelled to raise the question of private property, which 
will only be used to satisfy man’s personal material needs: clothing, a flat, and 
so on. As for objects which may have a social significance they will gradually 
disappear of themselves. The example quoted here is'that of the peasants of some 
of the advanced kolkhozes who have surrendered ‘their livestock and plots of 
land. When drawing up his plans for a future Communist society, the writer, 
referring to Lenin, comments that the main form of work will be unpaid work 
for the benefit of society: À 


Unpaid labor . . . is presently, in the conditions óf the all-out building of Com- 
munism in the USSR, coming to [take on the form of] self-administration by society, 
and “in its' development will finally assert itself in the field of material... output 


also. 1 


In other words, the author is talking about the new forms of consciousness 
on which the Communist principle of “from each according to his abilities, to 
„each according to his needs” depends. 


Directly connected with this article is “Problends of a Communist Training 
of the Workers” by L. Ilichev. It discusses a vety important problem,’the con- 
sciousness of the Younger generation of Soviet citizens. Beginning with the material 
basis, that is, the material and technical basis which is so essential for the victory 
of Communism, the writer then turns to the spiritual life of the younger generation, 
which cannot be regulated by decrees and directives. He notes that “the assertions 
of bourgeois id&plogists and propagandists that socialism has not altered and 
cannot alter the consciousness and psychology of i man, that man will remain 
an egoist..., are false through and through.” Soviet society is then held up as 
the model which contradicts this viewpoint. The effort must be made to “create 
a Communist attitude toward ‘work, to develop the habit of working in a Com- 
munist manner.” Drawing the image of the new man of Comntunist society, the 
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‘ author endeavors to prove that such a man will possess many noble qualities, 
including a socialist patriotism, an international outlook, and a humane attitude 
toward his fellow-men. Here, stress is laid on Soviet man’s national pride, a result < 
of the Soviet achievements in the field of science. Taking this praise further, the 
author claims that “Soviet people are deeply grateful and satisfied with the 
wisdom and courage of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchey who nobly represented 
the socialist Soviet Union in America,” 


However, on the very next page the author ve up various unpleasant 
facts. He writes that the struggle against remnants of capitalism is still being 
waged in the USSR, and that bureaucrats, hooligans, speculators, thieves, bribe- 
takers, and so on are still to be found in the country. There are enough examples 
to show that present-day Soviet society is by no means perfect. Another negative 
feature is that the intelligentsia is apparently indifferent to the study of the social 
sciences. The result is that the victory of the theory of Marxism-Leninism is in 
doubt. Nor is this theory likely to become the leading theory of Soviet 
society. The younger generation too is not very interested in Marxism-Leninism, 
although the reservation is made that there is a shortage of the necessary 
training in this field. 


E. Fedorov’s “The World-Wide Historical Significance = the Victory of 
Soviet Science” discusses recent Soviet achievements in the field of science, 
primarily the launching of the lunar rocket. Although the writer is a specialist 
in his field, he immediately switches to ideological problems and asserts/that the 
dazzling achievements of Soviet scientists are closely bound up with the state 
system. 


Of the remaining materials in this issue, an article entitled “The Problem of 
` the Elucidation of the History of Local Party Organization” written by V. Snas- 
tin, N. Shatagin, A. Lukashev, and A. Yudenkov, is of considerable interest. 
It discusses the work of the Azerbaidzhan Institute of Marxism-Leninism which 
has recently published Party archives on the history-of the Azerbaidzhan Commu- 
nist Party. One of the works under discussion is a monograph From the History 
of the Struggle of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party for’ the Victory of Soviet Power 
by the Institute’s Director M. S. Uskenderov. He quotes Stalin as his authority, 
on the’ development of the Communist movement in Azerbaidzhan and his 
remarks ‘are referred to as a correct characterization of the social and economic 
level of the country. On the other hand, Uskenderov’s history ofthis development 
as tevealed by the history of the Azerbaidzhan Communist Party is sharply 
criticized. The history was apparently wrong to regard as organizers and leading 
figures persons such as Narimanov, Azizbekov, Sultan Medzhid, Efendiev, Mir 
Gasan Movsumov, and so on. The organization was, in the opinfon of Kommunist, 
headed by Dzhaparidze, Stalin, and Shaumyan. A further reproach is that the 
monograph makes no mention of Ordzhonikidze'and Kirov o played a major 
role in the organization and establishment of Soviet power in Azerbaidzhan. 
Anxious to avoid revisionism the magazine insisfs that the history be rewritten 
as a lesson for all republic Party organizations. 


` 
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Issue No. 15 appeared on the eve of the forty-second anniversary of the 
October Revolution, hence the lead article is entitled “Forty-Two Years.” 
Tt deals with the “transition from socialism to Communism,” discussing at great 
length the achievements of the Soviet Union. ' 


The next article, “Exciting Documents of a Historic Visit,” is the work of 
the agitators and propagandists L. Ilichev, V. Lebedev, and P. Satyukov. The 
latter is the present editor of. Pravda. It discusses the recently published book 
To Live in Peace and Friendship, devoted to Khruschev’s trip to the United States. 
The Soviet leader’s sincere feelings and the non-Communist world’s failure to 
understand them are stressed at every step. The trip itself is served up as an event 
of historic importance which was favorably received throughout the world. 
The point is made time and again that Khrushchev was a match for all his oppo- 
nents in discussions and talks. The questions posed by the magazine Look on 
peaceful coexistence and the aims of Communism ‘are presented as extremely 
silly in tone, while Khrushchev’s naive remarks in the field of history are offered 
“as major discoveries which shook the audience: “N. S. Khrushchev calmly 
explains to the American businessmen why apalen came to replace feudalism, 
and why socialism, Communism, is coming to replace capitalism with the same 
inevitability.” The writers constantly note that Khrushchev proved to the non- 
Communist world that the most progressive: society serving the interests of 
mankind is the Communist. The reviewers pay Khrushchev various compliments 
throughout their article, describing him as a wise statesman and a bringer of peace. 


The main section of this issue is given over to:agriculture, presumably to 
mark the forthcoming Central Committee plenary session. T. Koval’s “Reserves 
for an Increase in the Output of Grain” is a further article on a problem which 
will probably be’on the session’s agenda. In spite of the various measures in the 
‘field of agriculture, initiated mainly by Khrushchev himself, in spite of the abolition 
of the niachine-tractor stations and the transfer of their equipment to the kolkho- 
zes, some sectors of agriculture are still in an unsatisfactory state. The main 
complaint happens to be that too much grain is lost during the harvesting: 


Often the grain is being hatvested right up to the beginning of winter on a 
number of kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Hence the colossal . . . losses during the 
harvest. They are particularly great in wet weather. The task consists in reorganizing 
and improving the organization of . . . processes during harvesting, ...% taking 
the next step in the further improvement of the means of mechanization, taking 
into account the specific features of the grain harvest’... 


Another probelm raised isethat of the regulation of the work of kolkhozniks 
and sovkhoz workers, since there are many examples of irrational payment of 
work. a 

An article by First Seray of the Moldavian Party Central Committee 
Z. Sérdyuk entitled “The Main Line is the Economic Development of the 
_ Republic” also writers of the need to improve. the level of agriculture and to 
` make every possible use of resofirces available. It notes.that the republic authorities 
are beginning to introduce methods of cultivating ‘slopes. Everywhere in the 
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article Khrushchev figures as the initiator and leader of the work in the agri- 
cultural field. ; 

An article by Kommunist editor F. Konstantinov, “The Soviet Intelligentsia,” 
sets out to show the progress made by the USSR in the cultural field. The growth 
in the ranks of the intelligentsia is closely connected with the state system: 
“For the first time in history socialism has opened up great prospects for creation, 
for the application of learning in all fields of life. This could not fail to attract 
onto the side of socialism outstanding scholars, writers, and poets.” He further 
writes that 


the source of the power of the Soviet socialist intelligentsia and of its enormous 

progressive role consists primarily in the fact that it is indissolubly linked with the 

most advanced revolutionary class in modern history, the working class. 

The writer then enumerates various reasons why the Soviet intelligentsia has 
reached an exclusively high level. He endeavors to prove that the “enemies of 
Communism” are distorting the essence of socialist relations in the socialist 
countries and the role of the intelligentsia by opposing it to the workers and 
peasants. This assertion is needed to make the point that in the USSR the distinc- 
tion between mental and manual work is disappearing. Such a distinction is, 
in his interpretation, only possible under capitalism, where such an antagonism 
is “only one of the manifestations of the general antagonism inherent in capi- 
talism.” The achievements of science and technology are used in a capitalist 
society to exploit the workers and to enslave them economically. The intelligentsia 
in the capitalist world is compelled to sell its talent, capabilities, and intellectual 
power to the ruling classes. In the Soviet Union science and technology serve 
the people; workers and peasants use achievements in the technical field to im- 
prove their life. As for writers, talent and gifts are not enough; one must possess 
a Communist consciousness: “One of the greatest achievements of socialist 
literature and art is their Communist Party spirit, revolutionary fervor, Com- 
munist ideology. There is not and cannot be art standing outside politics.” 

G. Sorokin’s “Great Victories of Socialism” discusses the economic level 
of the Soviet Union. It is full of tables and statistical data, taking as its basis the 
compilation The National Economy of the USSR. in 1956, which is qualified as an 
indispensable textbook for Party and economic figures and for all students of 
socialist*construction. 

A. Polshchikovw’s “The Growth in the National Well Beting” contains nu- 
merous tables listing the demand in the USSR for the various types of consumer 
goods. The article writes of the marvelous prospects for the Seven-Year Plan, 
which, when it is fulfilled, will provide the Soviet Union with far more goods 
than at the disposal of any other country. $ e° A Gae 
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Rays of Light 
By Viapnor SHsBINSKY 


Published in Russian as Prosvety by TsOPE, Munich, 1958, 200 pp. 
Published in German as Ostlicht by Verlag fur Internationales Rulturaustausch, Berlin, 1958, 188 pp. 


The present work is the result of the careful reading by the compiler of the 
literary magazines, almanachs, anthologies, and symposiums which appeared in 
the USSR during the period of the “literary thaw.” The introduction outlines the 
historical and political sides of the work, and the rest of the book consists of 
selections illustrating various themes, accompanied by brief commentaries. This 
is not a case of an émigré writing about the dark sides of Soviet life, but of the 
elite of the Soviet intelligentsia writing about the life of the entire people. Four of 
_ the most striking sections are those entitled “Dawn,” “Z/K,” “Organs,” and 
“Flat No. 13.” The chapter on religion could, however, have been extended 
somewhat. A poem such as Source, published in the symposium A Day of Poetry 
irt 1956, could have been included, while more could have been said about the tale 
Nikita’s Secret by Y. Kazakov, published in issue No. 8, 1957 of Zramya. Much 
more could also have been said about the respect for religion of persons who 
appear to be indifferent to it. There is, for example, the description of a little 
church in Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. | 


The decision to publish this work in German was step of great importance. 
The translation of the prose section has been very well done. There are only a few 
faults, The word Ahitrye would have been better translated as schlau, rather than 
listig (p. 79), Zhabinsky has written that the poem W bistlestop Winter is “a con- 
fession. of a young Komsomol member.” ‘The translator has taken this statement 
as a subtitle (p. 113). The translation of the passage from Sholokhovw’s Osiet Don 
is incorrect and has distorted the meaning (p. 155). The translation of the verse is 
unequal. Most successful are the extracts from Kirsanow’s Seven Days of the Week 
(pp. 27-28, 35, 37, and 38). Some of Evtushenko’s poems, the extract from 
Whistlestop Winter, and B. Slutsky’s AH Wearied—The Women Did Not (p. 159) are 
also well translated. Unfortunately, the translation of the poem by Pasternak makes 
fo impression whatsoever (p. 26). Further, many of the poems surprisingly 
undergo an unjustified change vf meter in the middle'of the German trartslation. 
Many of them wese written in a rather new form in the Russian; in the German 
they sound rather “classical” or even old-fashioned. As a result, form and content 
are often out of step. The chapter which loses most in translation is the one 
entitled “Love.” ‘ 


A further proBlem is that of the title. The Gatan publishers recently issued 
a work entitled Licbtblicke, which would have been the correct translation of the 
preseht work. However, in order to avoid any possible confusion they chose the 
title Ostlicht. This was an extremely fortunate choice, since it gives a much better 
idea of the content. Unfortunafely, the original epilogue was closely connected 
with-the Russian title and does not fit in with the German. It ought to have been 
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rewritten for the German edition. The slight cuts made in the German edition do 
not influence the content. One fault is the omission of the commentary explaining 
the dialogue between Sukhodolov and the oblast committee secretary in Pogodin’s 
A Sonnet of Petrarch (p. 182, Russian edition). The chapter on the emigration has 
been omitted, the reason given being that the German edition wanted to avoid 
political polemics (p. 7). The author, however, does not engage in such polemics 
in the Russian edition. He merely points out that the existence of the emigration 
is no longer denied in the USSR; it occasionally slips into Soviet literature. - 


Leaving the question of the emigration aside, one can only say that the German 
edition would have gained from the inclusion of the chapter entitled “Not by 
Bread Alone.” The publishers state that the novel is well known to German 
readers. Nonetheless, the ordinary German reader must wonder why the Soviet 
authorities attacked a novel about a technical invention. Zhabinsky’s view in the 
Russian edition that this novel which is realistic in form is symbolic in content 
and that the invention itself is an allegory might have interested the German 
reader. It would have been possible to reduce the number of quotations, replace , 
some of them with references to the German edition of Dudintsev’s novel, afd 
to have maintained Zhabinsky’s text, since he incorporated many of his own 
thoughts into this chapter instead of following his usual policy of remaining in 
the background and letting the Soviet writers speak for themselves. 


I. Bushman 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


‘November 1959 


` 


1 Khrushchev’s speech at third session of 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the inter- 
national situation and Soviet foreign policy 
published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to all parliaments on general and total disar- 
mament published. 

Mongolian trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow for the preparation and conclusion 
of a protocol on mutual trade. 

Chairman of the board of directors of the 
Al-Tabrir Publishing House Salah Salem 
arrives in Moscow from Cairo. 


a 5 
2 Report published of signing in Moscow of 


protocol of increased Soviet-Greek trade 
turnover. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King of Afghanistan Mohammad Zahir 
Shah on the king’s birthday published. 


3 Bulgarian trade delegation headed by First 
Deputy Chairman of the Buigarian Council of 
Ministers Raiko Damyanov arrives in Moscow. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers‘to the Samar- 
kand Oblast Party committee and executive 
committee on successes in increasing output 
of cotton published, 


Delegation of the Yugoslav Peace League ; 


leaves Moscow for home. 
Delegation of Soviet atomic scientists 
leaves Moscow for New York. 
4 Khrushchev receives Salah Salem. 
$ Protocol of Soviet-Bulgarian mutual trade 
turnover for 1960 signed in Moscow. 
Report published that a Soviet E-66 airplane 


has reached a speed of 2,504 kilometers per ' 


hour. 

Czech Party delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Iraqi governipent delegation headed by 
Minister for Natignal Guidartce Feisal es- 
Samir arrives in Moscow. 

Central Corhmittke Presidium Member 
E. A. Furtseva receives Washington Post corres- 
pondent E. Edstrom. 


5 Party delegation headed by V. M. Churaev 
returns to Moscow from Czechoslovakia. 


Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the USSR 
to the Ukrainian Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on successes in the agri- 
cultural field published. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N.S. 
Patolichev receives head of Polish trade dele- 
gation W. Trampczynski. 


6 USSR-US talks on scientific, technical, and 


cultural exchange in 1960—61 begin in Moscow. 

Report published on session of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

Protocol of Soviet-Polish mutual trade for 
1960 signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Feisal es-Samir, 

Khrushchev receives Damyanov. 

Afghan parliamentary delegation headed by 
President of the National Assembly Moham~- 
mad Nauroz visits Voroshilov. 

Mikoyan receives US businessman R, 
Dowling. 

Mikoyan receives “Afghan Minister of 
Public Works Mohammad Kabir. 


7 Speech by A. B. Aristov at a session of the 


Moscow City Soviet of Novembet 6, 1959, 
held to mark the forty-second anniversery of 
the October Revolution, published. 

Report published of discovery of ol in the 
Northern Caucasus. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee to the South Kazakhstan Oblast 
Party committee and executive committee on 
successes in increasing output ef cotton 
published: 

Polish trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Soviet government holds reception in the 
Kremlin on the forty-second anniversary of 
the October Revolution. 


8 Death reported of Member of the.Academy of 
+ Sciences of the USSR A. M. Terpigorev. 


9 Khrushchev receives Finnish Minister of 


Ways of Communications and Public Works 
K. Kleemola. e 
Damyanov leaves Moscow for home. 
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Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P.N. Kumykin 
leaves Colombo for home. 

Congratulations of the Party Central Com- 
mittee to the Danish Communist Party on the 
for-ieth anniversary of its foundation published. 


10 Director-General of the World Health Or- 
ganization M. G. Candau arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 
Voroshilov receives the Polish Ambassador. 
Delegation of the Indonesian Ministry of 
Information arrives in Moscow. 


11 TASS report published of Khrushchev’s 

forthcoming visit to France on March 15, 1960. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 

and Turkish President Bayar on the thirty- 

sixth anniversary of the foundation of: the 
Turkish Republic published. 

Report published of convocation of a 
Central Committee plenary session on De- 
cember 22, 1959. 

The Polish Ambassador leaves the USSR for 
home. i 

Mikoyan receives the Mexican Ambassador. 


12 Khrushchev receives First Secretary of the 
Bulgarian Party Central Committee Todor 
Zhivkov. 

First All-Union Congress of Journalists 
begins in Moscow. 

13 Soviet note to the US government on the 
West German proposal to set up a transmitter 
in West Berlin published. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador 
Thompson. 

Suslov receives Zhivkov. 

Report published by the Budget Commission 
of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on the 
preliminary examination of the draft plan for 
the development of the RSFSR economy 
economy and state budget in 1960. 


(J 
14 Soviet note to the West German government 
on its decision to set up a transmitter in West 


Premier Nehru on his seventieth birthday 
published. 

First All-Union Congress of Journalists 
concluded in Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin to honoz the 
founding of the Soviet Union of Journalists. 


15 Message of the First All-Union Congress of 
Journalists to the Party Central Committee 
published. 
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Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Cambodian Prime Minister Norodom 
Sihanouk on the sixta anniversarf of Cam- 
bodian independence published, - 


16 Guinea Ambassador arrives in Moscow. ' 
Session of the permanent commuissicn for 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
in the chemical induetry of the Comnunist 
bloc countries concluded in Berlin. 
Mikoyan receives M. G. Candau. 


17 Mikoyan leaves Moscaw for Mexico. 

The Party Central Committee receives a 
delegation of Brazilian Communists. 

Soviet government reception held for 
official Iraqi delegatior. 

Negotiations on a cultural agreemert be- 
tween the USSR and United Arab Republic 
begin in Moscow. 

Delegation of French Independent Socialigs 
arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Soviet Minister of Defense 
Marshal Sokolovsky receives members >f the 
Iraqi delegation. 

18 Exchange of telegrams between Voroahilov 
and Tunisian Presidert Bourguiba on Bour- 
guiba’s election published. 

Khrushchev’s address at the reception held 
for Soviet journalists >n the 14th published. 

Official delegation from Yemen arrives in 
Moscow. i 

Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh SSRés begin. 


19 Finno-Soviet trade talks open in Moscow. 
TASS report published on Berlin question. 
Tae President of Guinea Sekou Toure 
arrives in Moscow. 


20 Voroshilov receives cfficial delegation from 

Yemen, 

Sekou Toure meets with members cf the 
Soviet government. 

Sekou Toure visits Voroshilov. 

Plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee held in Tashkent. 

Sekou Toure visits Deputy Chairman >f the 
Soviet Coyncil of Min tets F. Kozlov. 


21 Report published on sessions of the supreme 
soviets of the Azerbaidzhan, Belorussidt, and 
Armenian SSR’s. | 

Azigement on scientific and culturel ex- 
change between USSF. and US for 1950-61 


concluded in Mascow. 


Sekou Toure meets with members of the 
Soviet government. 

Talih held between the Party Central Com- 
mittee and the delegation of French Inde- 
pendent Socialists. 

Soviet exhibition opens in Mexico. 

22 French Independent Socialist delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


23 Joint communiqué on cultural cooperation 
between the USSR and United Arab Republic 
published. 

Delegation of Soviet philosophers leaves 
Moscow for Tokio. 
Delegation of Soviet film workers leaves 
Moscow for Mexico. 
Soviet composers Shostakovich and Kaba- 
levsky arrive in Mexico. 
Khrushchev receives Sekou Toure in Gagra. 


2% Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and French President de Gaulle on de Gaulle’s 
birthday published. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Thai Ambassador. 

Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Tadzhik and Lithuanian SSR’s open. 

Italian writer Danilo Dolci receives the 
Lenin Peace Prize in Rome. 

Death of Soviet author Y. N. Libedinsky 
reported. 

President Eisenhower receives the head of 
the Seviet Atomic Energy Administration 
V. S. Emelyanov in Washington. 


25 Soviet proposal to the executive committee 
session of UNESCO, “Funds from Disar- 
mament to Help the Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries,” published. 

e Sekou Toure holds a reception in the 
Kremlin. 


26 The Party Central, Committee’s memorandum 
on “The Rational Use of Electric Power in the 
National Economy” published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Moroccan King Mohammed V on Moroc- 
can national holiday published. | 

Soviet government holds teception _ for 
Sekou Toure in the Kremlin. 

Session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
concluded in Moscow. 

e 


1 


Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
' Georgian, Estonian, and Tadzhik SSR’s 
concluded. 
Plenary session of the Turkestan Party Cen- 
tral Committee held. 
Soviet-Guinea agreement on cultural co- 
operation signed in Moscow. 


27 Joint Soviet-Guinea communiqué on Sekou 
Toure’s visit to the USSR published. 
Khrushchev returns to Moscow from the 
Black Sea Coast. 
Sekou Toure leaves Moscow for home. 
Sessions of the supreme soviets of the 
Azerbaidzhan and Lithuanian SSR’s concluded, 
Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Latvian Party held in Riga. 
-Polish Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
All-union conference on the problem of 
cancer concluded in Moscow. 


28 Khrushchev receives the head of the official 
delegation from Yemen Abdar Rakhmana. 
All-union conference on power construction 
concluded. 


29 Soviet Communist Party delegation headed by 
Khrushchev arrives in Budapest. 

Mikoyan leaves Mexico for Moscow. 

Shostakovich and Kabelevsky return to 
Moscow from Mexico. 

Report published on discovery of oil in the 
Bashkir ASSR and in the Urals. 

Khrushchev and Voroshilov’s message to 
the members of the Albanian government on 
the 15th anniversary of Albania’s Communist 
government published. 





Changes and Appointments 


11 M.A. Kostylev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Argentina in connegtion with 
his transfer to other duties. 

N. B. Alekseey appointed Ambassador to 
Argentina. 

27 J. E. Kalnberzing released from his post as 

First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 

Communist Party of Latvia in connection with 

his transfer to other duties, 

A. Y. Pelshe appointed First Secretary of the 

Central Committee of the Communist Party 

of Latvia, 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 


VESTNIK (In Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1958; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1959, 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 1953; Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 1954; 1955; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1956; No. 1, 1957; 


Nos. 2, 3, 1958; No. 1, 1959. 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 
March to December, 1954; 
January to December, 1955; 
January to December, 1956; 
January to December, 1957; 
January to December, 1958; 
January to December, 1959. 


No longer available: 1954; 1955; 1956; 
1957; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1958; 


Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1959. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
Nos, 12 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 1%to 18, 1959. 


No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957; 


1958. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (in Ukrainian): 
No. 1, 1954; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; ° 
Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; 
No. 15, 1959. 


No longer available: Nos. 3, 4, 1955; 1956; 


Nos. 8, 9, 1957. ° 
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UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 


No. 1, 1955; 


Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 


No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959. 


No longer available: 1955; 1956; No. 5, 


1957. 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 


Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 
Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 


No. 9, 1958; 
No. 10, 1959. 


No longer available: 1955; Nos. 3, 5, 1956; 


Nos. 6, 8, 1957; No. 9, 1958. 
BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In Fnglish): 


No. 1, 1955; 


Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 


No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959. 


r 


No longer available: 1955; 1956; 1957. 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 


No. 1, 1955; 


Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 dhd 5, 1957; 
No. 6 and 7, 1958; 


No. £, 1959. 


No longer available: 1955; 1956; 


No. 6, 1938. 


SOWJETSTYDIEN (in Gefman): 


No. 1, 1956; 


Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 


Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959. 
No fonge: available: 1956; 1957; No. 5, 


1958. 


1957; 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(in English): 
No. 1, 1957; 
No. 2, 1958; 
No. 3, 1959. 

No longer available: 1957; 1958. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1959. 
No longer available: 1958. 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959. 
No longer available: 1958. 


' PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES (In French): 


No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959. 
No longer available: 1958. 


II. CONFERENCE REPORTS 


“ Matsrialy konferenisii naucbnykb rabotnikov (emei- 
grantos), tostayavsheisya » Myxnkhbene 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the First Institute Con- 
ference in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 
5 Volumes. 


Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavsbeuya v 
Nyu Iorke 20-22 marta 1953 g (Proceedings of the 
Second Institute Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 228 pp. 


Ths Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munisi Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Second Institute Conference 
in New York on March 20—22, 1953), 140 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


SSSR siggdnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyavsheisya 15-17 avgusia 1953 g. » Myunkbens 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15~17, 1953), 214 pp. 

The USSR. Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Third Institute Conference in Munich- on 
August 15—17, 1953), 208 pp. (No longer avail- 
able.) A 

Acadsdsic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New , York on 
April 3—4, 1954), 120 pp. (No longer available.) 
e w 

IV konferentsiya Instisada (Tuttsik bliz Myxn- 
khena, 5-7 syulya 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussi 
(Procedtlings of the Rourfh Institute Conference in 
Munich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the USSR), 
2 Volumes, ° 


— V konferenisiya Instituta (Myunkben, 25-27 aprelya 

1955 g.). Doklady i diskussit (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government’s Policy of 
a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Reasons for 
its Abandonment), 304 pp. 


VI konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkbin, 28-30 
tyubya_ 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya SSSR. 
Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the Sixth In- 
stitute Conference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: 
The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR), 
148 pp. (No longer available.) 


~ The Aims and Methods of Ressarch on the USSR 
(Proceedings of the Sixth Institute Conference in 
Munich on July 28-30, 1955), 56 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


Report on the Sovist Union m 1956 (Proceedings 
of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28—29, 1956), 218 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


VII konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 23-24 
iyula 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS i sovetskaya dei- 
stvitelwost. Doklady i diskussii (Proceedirfgs of the 
Eighth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
23-24, 1956: The Twentieth Party Congress and 
Soviet Reality), 212 pp. 


Forty Years of the Soviet Regime (Proceedings of 
the Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957), 164 pp. 


TX konferentsiya Institata (Mynnkben, 26—27 iy- 
yay 1957 g.).40 let sovetskoi vlasti (Proceedings of the 
Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957: Forty Years of the Soviet Regime), 


168 pp. (No longer available.) 
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X konferentsiya Instituid (Mymkban, 25—26 
iyula, 1958 g.). Sorremennoe soveiskos odshchestvo 
(Proceedings of the, Tenth Instityte Conference 
in Munich om July 25—26, 1958: Soviet Society 
Today), 196 pp. ` 


Soviet Society Today (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute Conference in Munich on July 25—26, 
1958), 152 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy (Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Institute Conference in Munich on 
July 24—25, 1959), 148 pp. | s 

XI konferenisiya Irstiinia {(Myunkbes, 24—25 
iyula, 1959 g.) Problems sovetskoi meshesi politiki 
(Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 24—25, 1959: Problems of 
Soviet Foreign Policy). (In Preparatior.) 


I. PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L, Finansy SSSE. 90 sto- 


ruyn mirovayn voins (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War I), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushesie Anlturno-istoriches- 
kikb pamyainikov » Kieva v 1934-1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkyi protiv 
bolshevizma (The Streggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

& Galin, P. Kak proixvodihs perepisl naseleniya s 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivospidemicheskaya 
’ rabota » SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitariam (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. 

7 Grechko, V. Kommmsisticheskos vospiianis » 
SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 

8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskow vospitanie i sport » 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Semenov, N. Sovetshy sud i karatelnapa politika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. (No longer available.) 

10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kesminsky i 

soprosy interpretatsil istorii Srednikb vekos + sovetskot 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. . 
. 11, Karov, D. Partixanskoe doizhenie » SSSR y 
1941-1945 ge. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. (No 
longer available.) 
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12 Miller, M. A. Arkboologiya 9 SSSR (Ar- 
cheology in the USSR, 1954, 150 pp. 


13 Spisok russhikb sokrashshenii, primeryasmykh'v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviatiors), 1954, 
314 pp. 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportns 
anachenie gidrotekbnicheskikh soornshenii S3S R 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects = Zor So 
Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 

15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i sexsenovodstvo 
sakbarnoi seekiy » SSSE (Sugar Beets in tne USSR: 
Selection ahd Seed-Raising), 1954, 170 >p. 

16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya procexhaemosti 
gristovykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of Cirt Roads 
in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 


17 Rink, N. Sosetckoe mwexbduncrodan chasinos 
pravo i sweshnetorgosye sdsiki (Soviet International 
Private Law and Foreign Trade Ag-eements), 
1954, 70 pp. 

18 Nedasek, N. Boltberizm na putyake k ustano- 
yleniyu kontrola nad Belorussiei (The De~elopment 
of Bolshevik Control over Belorussa), 1954, 
68 pp. (No longer avzilable.) 

19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istorrya è kultera 
Sesernogo Prichernomsozya v» soveiskom  nauchnom 
issledovanii (Soviet Eesearch on the Ancient 
History amd Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer availabl:.) ' 

20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas n supratsive 
savetyzatsyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 56 p>. (No longer available.) 

21 Polonska-Vasylenxo, N. Uskrainska Aka- 
dimija Nauk: Narys istorii #-Chastyna I, 1918-1930 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: 
Part I, 1918—1930), 1985, 148 pp. (No, longer 
available.) 

22 Phijipov, A. Nanchny sotsializm . nauka ob 
obsbcbesive (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 
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23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri SSSR 


(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 
(No longersavailable.) 


24 Traho, R. Severny Karkaz kak xdramiisa SSSR 
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